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T* HE following Hiſtory is given in a Series of Letters, written prin- 
| cipally in a double yet ſeparate correſponden ec 
Between two young ladies of virtue and honour, bearing an inviolable 
| friendſhip: for each other, and writing not merely for amuſement, but 

upon the moſt intereſting ſubjects; in which every private family, more 
or leſs, may find itſelf concerned: Auꝗd. 

Between two gentlemen of free lives; one of» them glorying in his 
talents for ſtratagem and invention, and communicating to the other, iu 
confidence, all the ſecret purpoſes of an intriguing head and reſolute 

But here it will be proper to obſerve, for the ſake of ſuch as may ap- 
prehend hurt to the morals of youth, from the more freely-wrizten let. _ 
ters, that the gentlemen, though profeſſed libertines as to the female ſex, | 
and making it one of their wicked maxims to keep no faith with any of 
the individuals of it who are thrown into their power, are not, however, 
either infidels or ſcoffers;' nor yet ſuch as think themſelves freed from 
the obſervance of thoſe other moral duties which bind man to man. 

On the contrary; it will be found, in the progreſs of the work, that 
they very often make ſuch reflections upon each other, and each upon 
himſelf and his own actions, as reaſonable beings aut make, who diſ- 
believe not a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and who one day 

propoſe to reform One of them actually reforming, and by that means 
giving an opportunity to cenſure the freedoms which fall from the gayer 
pen and lighter heart of the other. e ee ee een 
And yet that other, although in unboſoming himſelf to a ſelect friend, 
he diſcover wickedneſs enough to entitle him to general deteſtation, pre- 
ſerves a decency, as well in his images as in his language, which is not 
always to be found in the works of ſome of the moſt celebrated modern 
writers, whoſe ſubjects and characters have leſs warranted the liberties 


they have taken. _ 1 e | | 

In the letters of the two young ladies, it is preſamed, will be found 
not only the higheſt exerciſe of a reaſonable and practicable friendſhip, 
between minds endowed with the nobleſt principles of virtue and reli- 
gion, but, occaſionally interſperſed, ſuch delicacy of ſentiments, par- 
ucularly with regard to the other ſex; ſuch inftances of impartiality, 
each freely, as a fundamental principle of their friendſhip; blaming, 
Praiſing, and ſetting right, the other, as are ſtrongly to be recommended 


to the obſervation of the younger part (more eſpecially) © of female 


The principal of theſe two young ladies is propoſed as an exemplar 
to her ſex: nor is it any objection to her being ſo, that ſhe is not in all 
reſpects a perfect character. It was not only natural, but it was ne. 
ceſtary, that ſhe ſhould have ſome faults, were it only to ſhew the 
zeader how laudably ſhe could miſtruſt and blame herſelf, and carry to 
her own heart, diveſted of ſelf. partiality, the cenfure which aroſe from 
her own convictions, and that even to the acquittal of thoſe, ' hecauſe 
revered characters, whom no one elſe would acquit, and to whoſe much 

faults her errors were owing, and not to a weak or reproachable 
| As far as is conſiſtent with human frailty, and as far as ſhe 
could be perfect, conſidering the people the had to deal with, and thoſe 
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with whom he was inſeparably 3 ſhe is PP To how eds 
impeccable, muſt have left nothing for the Divine Grace and a purified 
fate to do, and carried our idea of her from woman to angel. As ſuch 
is ſhe often eſteemed by the man whoſe heart was ſo corrupt, that — 
could hardly believe human nature capable of the parity which,  owevery” | 
trial or temptation, ſhone out in hers. 
| Beſides the four principal perſons, ſeveral others are introduced, whoſe 
letters are characteriſtick: and it is preſumed that there will be found in 
ſome of them, but more eſpecially in thoſe of the chief character amon 
the men, and the ſecond charater among the women, ſuch ſtrokes & 
gory, fancy, and humour, as will entertain and divert; and at the ſame 
time both warn and inſtruct. 2 1 
All the letters are written while the hearts of the writers muſt be up- 
poſed to be wholly engaged in their ſubjects, (the events at the time 
generally dubious;) ſo that they abound not only with critical ſituations, 
but with what may be called iaſfantaneous deſcriptions and reflections, 
(proper to be brought home to the breaſt of the youthful reader;) as alſo 
with affecting converſations; many of them written in the Rlalogoe or 
dramatick way. _ 
Mauch more lively and affecting, ſays o one of che principal characters, 
(Vol. VII.) © muſt be the ſtile of thoſe who write in the height of a 
* pre/ent diſtreſs, the mind tortured by the pangs of uncertainty, (the 
events then hidden in the womb of fate;) zhas the dry, narrative, un- 
© animated ſtile of a perſon relating difficulties and dangers ſurmounted, 
can be; the relater perfectly at eaſe; and if himſelf unmoved by his | 
« own ſtory, not likely greatly to affect the reader.” 


What will be found to be more particularly aimed at in the Kean by 
work, is—To warn the inconſiderate. and thoughtleſs of the one ſex *{©| 


againſt the baſe arts and deſigns of ſpecious contrivers of the other 
To caution parents againſt the undue exerciſe of their natural autho- 
rity over their children in the great article of marriage To warn chil- 
dren againſt preferring a man of pleaſure to a man of probity, upon that 
dangerous but too commonly received notion, that a reformed rake maker - 
the beſt huſband—But, above all, to inveſtigate the higheſt and moſt im- 
portant doctrines not only of morality, but of chriſtianity, by ſhewing 
them thrown into action in the conduct of the avorthy characters; while 
the anworthy, who ſet thoſe doctrines at dehance, are e 1 as 
may be ſaid, conſequentially, puniſhed. 

From what has been ſaid, conſiderate readers wilt not enter upon the 
| peruſal of the piece before them, as if it were deſigned oz/y to divert and 
_ amuſe, It will probably be thought tedious to all ſuch as dp into it? 
expecting a light Novel, or tranſitory Romance; and look upon ſtory in it 
(intereſting as that is generally allowed to be) as it ole end, rather 
as a vehicle to the inſtruction. _ | 
Different perſons, as might be matic Joi been of Goren * 
nions, in relation to the conduct of the heroine in particular ſituations; 

and ſeveral worthy perſons have objected to the general cataſtrophe, and 
other parts of the hiſtory. Whatever is thought material of theſe ſhall 
be taken notice of, by way of PosrscRI T, at the concluſion of the 
Hiſtory; for this work being addreſſed to the publick as a Hiſtory of 
Life and Manners, thoſe parts of it which are propoſed to carry wich 
them the force of an example, ought to be as unobjectionable as is con. 
ſiſtent with the bag 4 the har, and with un nature. | Þ of FTE * 
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TO THE AUTHOR or CLARISSA, 
x Maſter of the heart! whoſe magick kill 
| The cloſe receſſes of the ſoul can find, 


Can rouze, becalm, and terrify the mind, 
No melt with pity, now with anguiſh thrills 


„ 


Thy moral page while virtuous precepts fill, 
Warm from the heart, to mend the age deſign'd, 
Wit, ſtrength, truth, decency, are all combin'd 

To lead our youth to good, and guard from ill. 


DO long enjoy what thou ſo well haſt won, 
I The grateful tribute of each honeſt heart. 
© - Sincere, nor hackney'd in the ways of men; 

At each diſtreſsful ſtroke their true tears run; 1 
And Nature, unſophiſticate by art, 3 


1 Owns and applauds the labours of thy pen, 


* 


NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL PERSONS, 


Miſs CLanissA HARLOW E, a 


young lady of great beauty and 


merit. 

Robert Lovelace, Eſq. her admirer. 
James Harlowe, Eſq. e of 
Clariſſa. 


Mrs. Harlowe, his lady. 
James Harlowe, their only ſon. 


Arabella, their elder daughter. 


John Harlowe, Eſq. elder brother 
of James Harlowe, ſenior. 
Antony Harlowe, third brother. 
* Solmes, Eſq: an admirer of 


lariſſa, favoured by her friends. 


Mrs. Hervey, half-fiſter of Mrs. 


Harlowe. 


Miſs Dolly Hervey, her 3 F 


Mrs. Judith Norton, a woman of 
great piety and diſcretion, who 


had a principal ſhare in the edu- 


cation of Clariſſa. 
Col. William Morden, a near re- 
lation of the Harlowes. 

Miſs Howe, the moſt 
friend, companion; *and corre- 
ſpondent, of Clarifla. 

Mrs. Howe, her mother. 


Charles Hickman, an admirer of 
Miſs Howe. 


Lord M. uncle to Mr. 1 | 


Lady Sarah Sadlier, and Lady 


Betty Lawrance, half-ſiſters of 
Lord M. | 


Mr. 


9 H. an humane phy 
Mr. Goddard, an honeſt and {kil- 


intimate | 


Miſs Charlotte, and Miſs Patty 
Montague, nieces of the ſame 

_ nobleman, _ 

Dr. Lewen, a worthy divine. 

Elias Brand, a pedantick 

young clergyman. 5 

ſician. 


ful a thecary. 
John Belford, Eſq. Mr. Lovelace' 5 
Principal intimate and conſi- 
dante. ; 
Richard Mowbray, Thomas Dole. 
man, James Tourville, and 
Thomas Belton, Eſquires, li- 
bertine friends of Mr. l | 


Mrs. More, a widow, kee eping TS 


lodging houſe at Hamp 
Miſs Rawlins, a notable young 5 
gentlewoman there. 


Mrs. Bevis, a lively young widow 


of the ſame place. ä 
Mrs. Sinclair, the 333 
of a private brothel- Keeper a. 
London. | 
Captain Tomlinſon, the aſſumed. 
name of a vile pander to the de- 
baucheries of Mr. Lovelace. 
Sally Martin, and Polly Horton, 
aſſiſtants of, and partners with, 
the infamous Sinclair. | 
Dorcas Wykes, an artful ſervant, | 
at the vile houſe. 
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HARLOWE.. 


- MISS ANNA HOWE, To Miss CLA- 
RISSA HARLOWE. 


| IAN. 10. 
Am extremely concerned, 
my deareſt friend, for the 
on on; y_ 

a in your family, 
I — — muſt hore 

Vyaou to become the ſubject 
of the publick talk; and yet, upon an 
qccaſion ſo generally known, it is im- 
poſſible but that whatever relates to a 
| han... lady, whoſe diſtinguiſhed merits 

ave madeher the-publick care; ſhould 
engage every-body's attention, I lon 
ta have the particulars from yourſelf; 
and of the uſage I am told you receive 


ſufferer was the aggreſſor, ' +» 
Mr. Diggs the ſurgeon, whom I ſent 
for at the firſt hearing of the rencoun- 
ter, to enquire, for your Take, how your 
brother was, told me that there was no 
danger from the wound, if there were 
none. from the fever; which, it ſeems, 
has been increaſed by the perturbation 
of his ſpirits,” .. 4 
Mr. Wyevley drank tea with vs yeſ- 
terday; afifithaygh he is Far from being 
partial to Mr, Lovelace, as it may be 
well f fene yet both he and Mr, 
Names blame yourfamily for the treat · 
| | 8 | | 


* 
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»' 
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upon an accident you could not help; 
and in which, as far as I can learn, 145 


ment they gave him when he went in 
rſon to enquire after your brother's 


health, and ta expreſs his concern for 


what had happened. 4 Ne = 
They 14 That Mr, Lovelace cauld 
not avoid ming his ſword; and that 
either your brother's unſkilfulneſs or 
paſſion left him from the very firſt paſh 
entirely in his power. EE Wt 
This, I am told, was what Mr. Love- 
lace ſaid upon it, retreating as he ſpoke; 
Have @ care, Mr. eee! 
* violence puts you out of your de- 
fence you give me too much advan» 
* tage. For your ſiſter's ſake, I will paſy 
by every thing—if—" 9 # Oo 
But this the more provoked his raſh- 
neſs, to lay himſelf open to the adyan, 
tage of his adverſary; who, after a ſligh t 


wound given him in the arm, took away 


. ee N 
ere are pie who love not y« 

brother, ee. his natural e 
ouſneſs and fierce and — 6 
temper: theſe ſay , That the young gen · 
tleman's paſſion was abated on ſeei 
his blood 
arm; and that he received the generous 
offices of his adverſary (who helped hir 
off with his coat and waiſtcoat, an 


bound up his arm till the ſurgeon could 


come) with ſuch patience, as was far 
from making a viſit afterwardsfrom that 
adverſary to enquire. after his health, 

appear either inſulting or improper, 
Be this as jt Nizar beef pities 
you, 80 ſteady, Io uniform, in your - 
B conduRt; - 


uſh plentifully down his 


8 CLARISSA 


conduct; fo defirous, as you always 
ſald, of fliding through life to the end 
of it unnoted; and, as I may add, not 
wiſhing to be obferved even for your 
flent benevolence; ſufſficiefftly happy 
in the noble conſciouſneſs which attends 
it: rather uſeful than glaring, your de- 
ſerved motto; though now, to your re- 
gret, puſhed into blaze, as I may fay; 


of others—How muſt fach a virtue fuf- 
fer on every hand!—Yet, it muſt be al- 
Jowed that your preſent trial 1s but pro- 
portioned to your prudence. 

As all your friends without doors are 
apprehenſive that ſome other unhappy 
event may reſult from ſo violent a con- 
tention, in which, it ſeems, the families 
on both ſides are now engaged, I muſt 
deſire you to enable me, on the autho- 
City of your own information, to do you 
occaſional juſticſtdde. 
My mother, and all of us, like the 
reſt of the world, talk of nobody but 
you on this occaſion, and of the conſe- 


ſpirit; who, as he gives out, has been 
treated with high indignity by your 
uncles. My mother will have it, that 
you cannot now, with any decency, 


ſhe is a good deal prepoſſeſſed by your 


rencounter, has repreſented to her the 
crime which it would be in a ſiſter to en- 
courage a man who is to wade into her 
favour (this was his expreſſion) through 
the blood of her brother. ; 


Mr. Lovelace was firſt introduced into 
your family; and particularly an ac- 
count of all that paſſed between him 
and your ſiſter, about which there are 
different reports; ſome people ſcrupling 
not to inſinuate that the younger ſiſter 
has ſtolen a lover from the elder: and, 


atisfy thoſe who know not ſo much of 


happy ſhould fall out from the violence 
of ſuch ſpirits as you-have to deal with, 


It will be your beſt juſtification, - 
You ſee what you draw upon your- 


dividual of it who knows you, or has 


2 


and yet blamed at home for the faults. 


quences which may follow from the re- 
ſentments of a man of Mr. Lovelace's 


either ſee him, or correſpond with him: 


uncle Antony; who occaſionally calls 
upon us, as you know; and, on this 


* Write to me, therefore, my dear, the 
_ whole of your ſtory from the time that 


pray wer ſo full a manner as may 


your affairs as I do. If ee, un 
your account of all things previous to 


ſelf by excelling all your ſox: every in- 


heard of you, ſeems to think you an- 


HARLOWE. 


'frerable to ber for your cònduct in 
points ſo very delicate and concerning. 
Every eye, in ſhort, is upon you with 
the expectation of an example. I wiſh 
to Heaven you were at liberty to purfue 
your own methods; all would then, I 
dare ſay, be eaſy, and honourably ended: 
bit I dread your directors and dire&- 
reſſes; for your mother, admirably well 
qualified as ſhe is to lead, muſt ſubmir 


to be led, Your ſiſter and brother will 


certainly put you out of your courſe. - 
But this is a point you will not per- 


mit me to expatiate upon: pardon me, 


therefore, and I have done. Yet, why 
ſhould I ſay pardon me, when your con- 
cerns are my concerns—when.your ho- 
nour is my honour—when I love you 
as never woman loved another - and 
when you have allowed of that concern 
and of that love, and have for years, 
which in perfons ſo young may be called 
many, ranked in the firſt claſs of your 
friends, your ever-grateful and affec- 
tionate, 5 55 
| ANNA Howe? 


Will you oblige me with a copy of 
| the preamble to the clauſes in your 
grandfather's will in your favour, 
and allow me to ſend it to my aunt 
Harman? She is very deſirous to 
| fee it: yet your character has ſo 
charmed her, that, though a ſtran- 
ger to you perſonally, ſhe aſſents 
to the preference given you in that 
will, before ſhe knows the teſta- 
tor's reaſons for giving you that 
preference. 5 Fo, 


LETTER II. 


M1SS | CLARISSA' HARLOWE, TS 
HAR LOWE-PLACE, JAN) 13. 


| H OW you oppreſs me, my deareſt 
friend, with your politeneſs! I 


cannot doubt your ſincerity; but you 


ſhould take care, that you give me not 
reaſon, from your kind partiality, to 
call in queſtion, your judgment. You 
do not diſtinguiſn that I take many 
admirable hints from you, and have the 
art to paſs them upon you for my own z 
for in all you do, in all you ſay, nay, 
in your very looks (ſo animated!) yow 
give leſſons to one who loves you and 
obſerves vou as I love and obſerve der: 
wk ESE 


_ 
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| CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
without knowing that you do—80, 


| , my dear, 'be more ſparing of your 

| prai for the future, len aber his . 
eſſion we ſhould ſuſpe& that you ſe ; 

_ cretly intend to praiſe yourſelf while 

you would be thought only to commend 

another. | | 

Our family has indeed been ſtrangely 


diſcompoſed. — Diſcompoſed !/—It has 


been in tumults, ever ſince the unhappy 
tranſaction; and I have borne all the 
blame; yet ſhould have had too much 

concern from myſelf, had I'been more 
jiuſtly ſpared by every one elſe, = 

For, whether it be owing to a faulty 
impatience, having been too indulgent- 
ly treated to be enured to blame, or to 
the regret I have to hear thoſe cenſured 
on my account whom. it is my duty to 
_ vindicate; I have ſometimes wiſhed, 
that it had pleaſed God to have taken 
me in my laſt fever, when I bad every- 
body's love and good opinion; but of- 
tener that I had never been diſtinguiſh- 
ed by my grandfather as I was: ſince 


that diſtinction has eſtranged from me 


my brother's and ſiſter's affections; at 
leaſt, has raiſed a jealouſy with regard 
to the apprehended favour of my two 


uncles, that now-and-then overſhadows 


their love, COTE” 

My brother being happily recovered 
of his fever, and his wound in a hope- 
ful way, although he has not yet ven- 
tured abroad, I will be as particular as 
you defire in the little hiſtory you de- 
mand of me. | 
any-thing ſhould ever happen which 
may require it to be produced for the 
purpoſe you mention! 

I will begin, as you command, with 


Mr. Lovelace's addreſs to my ſiſter; 


and be as brief as poſſible. I will re- 
eite facts only; and leave you to judge 
of the truth of the report raiſed, that 
the younger ſiſter has robbed the elder. 
It was in purſuance of a conference 
between Lord M. and my uncle An- 
tony, that Mr. Lovelace [my father 
and mother not forbidding] paid his 
reſpects to my ſiſter Arabella. My 
brother was then in Scotland, buſying 
himſelf in viewing the condition of the 
Fonſiderable eſtate which was left him 


But Heaven forbid that 


that ech ae. 


there by his generous godinother; to- 
ther with one as conſiderable in Vork · 
ire. I was alſo abſent at my Dairy 
Houſe *, as it is called buſied in the 
accounts relating to the eſtate whick 
my grandfather had the goodneſs to de- 
viſe to me; and which once a year was 
left to my inſpection, although I have 


given the whole into my father's power. 


My ſiſter made me a viſit there the 
day after Mr. Lovelace had been intro- 


duced; and ſeemed highly pleaſed with 


the gentleman. His birth, his forture 
in poſſeſſion, a clear 2000l. 2 year, -as 
Lord M. had aſſured my uncle; pre- 
ſumptive-heir to that nobleman's be | 


eſtate: his great expeRations from Lady 


Sarah Sadlier and Lady Betty Law- 
rance; who with his uncle intereſted 
themſelves very warmly (he being the 
laſt of his line) to ſee him married. 

So handſome a man O her beloved 
Clary! (for then ſhe was ready to love 
me dearly; from the overflowings of her 
good-humour on his account!) He was 
but too handſome a man for ber /— Were 
ſhe but as amiable as ſomebody, there 
would be a probability of holding his af- 
fections! For he was wild, ſhe heardz 
very wild, very gay; loved intrigu == 
But he was young; a man ef ſenſe: would 


ſee his error, could ſhe but have patience 


with his faults, if his faults were not 
cured by marriage. | 

. Thus ſhe ran on; and then wanted 
me to ſee the charming man, as ſhe call» 
ed him. —Again concerned, that ie 
was not handſome enough for him; 
with, a ſad thing, that the man ſhould 
have the advantage of the woman in 
then, ſteppin 
to the glaſs, the complimented herſelf, 
that ſhe was very cell: that there , 


many women deemed paſſable who were 


inferior to herſelf; that ſhe was always 
thought comely; and comelineſs, let 
her tell me, having not ſo much to tote 
as beauty had, would hold, when that 
would evaporate or fly off. Nay, for 
that matter, [and again ſhe turned to 
the-glais] her features were not irre- 
gular; ner eyes not at all amiſs. And 

remember they vere more than uſually 


brilliant at chat time. Nothing, in ſhort, 


* 


99 Her grandfather, in order to invite her to him as often as her other friends would ſpare 
ber, indulged her in erectinz and fitting up a dairy-houſe in her own taſte. When finiſhed, 
'it was ſfomuchadmired for it's elegant fimplicity and convenience, that the whole ſeat (de- 
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fore, of old time, from i 's fituation, called The Greve) was generally known by the name 
of The hai Houſe, Her grandfather in particular was fond of having it ſo called. 
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very engaging ſhe doubted Was there, 
Clary? . 


thus particular before; no, not to you. 
Nor would I now have written thus 


freely of a ſiſter, but that ſhe makes a 


merit to my brother of diſowning that 
ſhe ever liked him; as I ſhall mention 
hereafter; and then you will always 


have me give you minute deſcriptions, 


nor ſuffer me to paſs by the air and man- 
ner in which things are ſpoken that are 
to be taken notice of; rightly obſerv- 


=; 
I congratulated her upon her pro- 
ſpe&s. She received my compliments 


She liked the gentleman ſtill more at 
his next viſitz and yet he made no par- 
ticular addreſs to her, although an op- 
portunity was given him for it. This 


was wondered at, as my uncle had in- 


troduced him into our family declared- 
ly as a viſiter to my ſiſter. But as we 
are ever ready to make excuſes when in 
good - humour with ourſelves, for the 
perhaps not unwilful ſlights of thoſe 


whoſe approbation we wiſh to engage; 


ſo my ſiſter found out a reaſon much to 


Mr. Lovelace's advantage for his not 


improving the opportunity that was 
3 +. ens _ baſhfulneſs, truly, 
in him, [ Baſhfulneſs in Mr. Lovelace, 
my dear !] —Indeed, gay and lively as 
he is, he has not the /ook of an impu- 
dent man. But I fancy it is many, 
many years ago ſince he was baſhful. 


it out- Upon her word, ſhe believed 
Mr. Lovelace deſerved not the bad cha- 
racter he had as to women. — He was 
really, to ber thinking, a modeſt man. 


He would have ſpoken out, the be- 
lieved; but once or twice as he ſeemed 


to intend to do fo, he was under ſo 
agreeable a confuſion! Such a profound 
reſpect he ſeemed to thew her! A perfe& 
reverence, ſhe thought: ſhe loved dearly 
that a man in courtſhip ſhould ſhew a 
reverence to his miſtreſs. So, indeed, 
we all do, I believe: and with reaſon; 


Fnce, if I may judge from what I have 
| {een in many families, there is little 
enough of it ſhewn afterwards. And 


ſhetold my aunt Hervey, that ſhe would 


be a little leſs upon the reſerve next 


time he came; ſhe was not one of thoſe 


flirts, notthe, who would give pain to 


ing, that air and manner often _ 
more than the accompanying wo 


at deal of ſelf-complacency. 


Thus, however, could my ſiſter make 


lips. 


to be found fault with, though nothing a perſon that deſerved to be well-treats 
_ ed; and the more pain for the greatneſs 


35 of his value for her.—I wiſh ſhe had 
Excuſe me, my dear, I never was | 


not ſomebody whom I love in her eye. 
In his third vitt, Bella governed tl 
ſelf by this kind and conſiderate prin- 
ciple: fo that, according to her own ac= 
count of the matter, the man might have 
ſpoken out.— But he was ſtill ba/bful r 
he was not able to overcome this an- 


 ſeaſonable reverence. So this viſit went 


off as the former. | 25 
But now ſhe began to be diſſatisfied 
with him. She compared his general 


character with this his particular beha- 
viour to her; and having never been 


courted before, owned herſelf puzzled 
how to deal with ſo odd a loyer. What 


did the man mean, ſhe wondered? Had 


not her uncle brought him declaredly 
as a ſuitor to her,-It could not be 
baſhfulneſs, (now ſhe thought of it) 
ſince he might have opened his mind to 
her uncle, if he wanted courage to ſpeak 
directly to her.—Not that ſhe cared 
much for the man neither: but it was 
right, ſurely, that a woman ſhould be 
put out of doubt early as to a man's 
intentions in ſuch a caſe as this, from 
his own mouth.—But; truly, ſhe had 
begun to think, that he was more ſolici- 
tous to cultivate her mammaꝰs good opi - 
nion, than bers/—Evyery-body,ſhe own- - 
ed, admired her mother's converſation 


but he was miſtaken if he thought re- 


ſpect to her mother only would do with 
her. And then, for his own ſake, ſurely 
he ſhould put it into her power to be 
complaiſant to him, if he gave her rea · 
ſon to approve of him. This diſtant 
behaviour, ſhe muſt take upon her to 
ſay, was the more extraordinary, as he 
continued his viſits, and declared him- 
ſelf extremely deſirous to cultivate g 
friendſhip with the whole family; and as 
he could have no doubt about her /2xſe, if 
ſne might take upon her to join her own 
with the general opmion; he having. 
taken great noticeof, and admired many 
of her good things as they fell from her 
Reſerves were painful, ſhe muſt | 
needs ſay, to open and free ſpirits, like 
hers: and yet ſhe muſt tell my aunt, 
(to whom all this way directed) that ſne 
ſhould never forget what ſhe owed t 
her ſex, and to herſelf, were Mr. Loves 
lace as unexceptionable in his morals - 
as in his figure, and were he to urge 
his ſuĩt ever ſo warml y. 
Ives not of her council. I was . 
pots”: abſent, / 
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ſhe was to be quite ſo 


wir. And it was agreed upon be» 
tween my aunt 8 and her, that 

emn and ſhy in 
his next viſit, if there were not a pecu+ 
liarity in his addreſs to her. TOE 


the way, as it proved, to be taken, for 


matters of mere omiffion, with a man 
of Mr. Lovelace's penetration. Nor 
with any man; fince if love has not 


taken root deep enough to cauſe it to 
ſhoot out into declaration, if an oppor- 


tunity be fairly given for it, there is 


little room to expect, that the — ng 
winds of anger or reſentment will bring 
jr forward, Then my poor ſiſter is 


not naturally good-humoured. This 


is too well-known a truth for me to en- 
deavour to conceal it, eſpecially from 
u. You muſt therefore, I doubt, 
faves appeared to great diſadvantages 
when ſhe aimed to be worſ-tempered 
than ordinary. | 5 
How they managed it in their next 
converſation IT know not. One would 
be tempted to think by the iſſue, that 


Mr. Lovelace was ungenerous enough 


to ſeek the occaſion given“, and to im- 
prove it. ' Yet he thought fit to put the 
queſtion too: but, ſhe ſays, it was not 
till, by ſome means or other (ſhe knew 


not how) he had wrought her up to ſuch 


a pitch of diſpleaſure with him, that it 
was impoſſible for her to recover her- 


elf at the inftant. Nevertheleſs, he 


re-urged his queſtion, as expecting a 
definitive anſwer, without waiting for 
thereturn of her temper, or endeavour- 
ing to mollify her; ſo that ſhe was under 
a neceſſity of perſiſting in her denial ; 
yet gave him reaſon to think ſhe did not 
diſnke his addrefs,; only the nanner of 
itz his court being rather made to her 
mother than to Herſelf, as if he was 


_ fare of ber confent at any time. 


A good encouraging denial, I muft 
own; —as was the reſt of her plea; to 


wit, a © dilinclination to change her 


ſtare.—Exceedmgly happy as ſhe was: 
he never could be happiert and ſuch- 
Hike cunſenting negatives, as I may call 
1 ; and # ie not intend a reflection 
upon my ſiſter: for what can any young 
wreature in the like circumſtances fay, 
henſht is not fure but a too ready con- 
ent may fubject ber to the ſlights of a 
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taken leave of Be 


TY 
ſex chat generally valiiesa bleſſing either 
more or leſs as it is obtained with dif- 
ficulty or eaſe? Miſs Biddulph's an- 
ſwer to a copy of verſes from a gentle- . 


man, ee ſex as acting i 
But my ſiſter, it feems, had not con- a 


fdered the matter well. This was not 


diſguiſe, is not a bad one, although y 
perhaps may think it — = 
ing for the female character. e 


Ungenerous fex! to ſcorn us, if we re kindj 
And yet upbraid us, if we ſeem ſevere!” : 

Do you, c' encourage us to tell our mind, 

Vourſelves put off diſguiſe, and be fincere. - 


en talk of coquetry! Your own fam 


© hearts N 
© Compel our ſex to act diſſembling parts. ; 


Here I am obliged to lay down my | 
pen. I will ſoon reſume it. n 


LETTER HI. 
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ND thus, as Mr. Lovelace thought 
fit to take it, had he his anſwer - 
from my ſiſter. It was with very great 
regret, as he pretended, [I doubt the 
man is an hypocrite, my dear] that he 
acquieſced in it. So much determined- 


U 
* 


neſs; ſuch a noble firmneſs in my fiſterg 
that there was no hope of prevailing 
upon her to alter ſentiments ſhe hal 


adopted on full conſideration. He figh- 
ed, as Bella told us, when he took his + 


leave of her: profoundly ſighed; ; 


ed her hand, and kiſſed it with fuch a 
ardor - withdre with ſuch an air of ſo- 
lemn reſpe&t—ſhe had him then before 


her. She could almoſtfind in her heart, 


although he had vexed her, to pity 
him, A good intentional pr ive 
to love, this pity; ſince, atthetime, the 
little thought that lre would not renew 
his offer. %%% op 
He waited on wy mother after he had 
ill ſucceſs in ſo reſpectful a manner, as 
well with regard to my ſiſter, as to the 
whole Rab „and with ſo much con- 
cern that he was not accepted as fla - 
tion to it, that it left upon them all (my 
brother being then, as 1 have 0 i 


Scotland) impreſſions in his favour, 
* — Mr. Lovglace's letter, Ne xxri. in which he briefly accoums for bis eonduRt fn 
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and a belief that this matter would cer - 
tainly be brought on again. But Mr. 
Lovelace going up directly to town, 
vrhere he ſtaid a whole fortnight, and 
meeting there with my uncle pe to 
whom he regretted his niece's cruel re- 
ſolution not to change her ſtate; it was 
ſeen that there was a total end of the 
affair. | 
My ſiſter was not wanting to herſelf 
on this occaſion. She made a virtue of 


neceflity; and the man was quite ano- 


ther man with her.—A vain creature! 
too. well knowing his advantages: yet 
thoſe not what ſhe had conceived them 
to be! Cool and warm by fits and 
ſtarts; an ague-like lover. A ſteady 
man, a man of virtue, a man of mo- 
rals, was worth a thouſand of ſuch 
gay flutterers. 
think it worth her while perhaps to try 
to engage ſuch a man. She had pa- 
tience: the was miſtreſs of perſuaſion; 
and, indeed, to do the girl juſtice, had 
ſomething of a perſon; but as for her, 
ſhe would yot have a man of whoſe 
heart ſhe could not be ſure for one mo- 


ment; no, not for the world: and moſt 


fincerely glad was ſhe that the had re- 
jected him. SEP 8 

But when Mr. Lovelace returned in- 
to the country, he thought fit to viſit my 
father and mother; hoping, as he told 
them, that, however unhappy he had 


been in the rejection of the wiſhed-for 


alliance, he might be allowed to keep 
up an acquaintance and friendſhip with 
a family which he ſhould always re- 
ſpect. And then, unhappily as I may 
lay, was I at home and preſent. . 
It was immediately obferved, that his 
attention was fixed on me. My ſiſter, 
as ſoon as he was gone, in a ſpirit of 
bravery, ſeemed defirous to promote his 
| addreſs, ſhould it be tendered. _ 
My aunt Hervey was there, and was 
Pleaſed to ſay, we ſhould make the 
Fnef couple in England—if my ſiſter 


had no objection. No, indeedl' with 


à havghty toſs, was my ſiſter's reply— 


it would be ſtrange if ſhe had, after the 
denial ſhe had given him upon full de- 


liberation. © | | 
My mother declared, That ber only 
diſlike of his alliance with either daugh- 
ter, was on account of his reputed 
faulty morals. 4 
My uncle Harlowe, That his daughter 
Clary, as he delighted to call me from 


Her ſiſter Clary might 


every one) that he was a ve 


my aunt Hervey, and part 
ſiſter; for I was called out as ſoon as 
the ſubject was entered upon. When 


ment — for it was berg. 
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childhood, would reform him if any 
woman in the world could. 

My uncle Antony gave his approba- 
tion in high terms; but referred, as my 
aunt had done, to my ſiſte. 

She repeated her contempt of him; 
and declared, that were there not ano- 
ther man in England, ſhe would not 


have him. She was ready, on the con- 


trary, ſhe could aſſure them, to reſign 
her pretenſions under hand and ſeal, if 
Miſs Clary were taken with his tinſel; 
and if every one elſe approved of his ad- 


dreſſes to the girl. 


My father, indeed, after a long ſi- 
lence, being urged by my uncle Anto- 
ny to ſpeak his mind, ſaid, that he had 
a letter from his ſon, on his hearing of 
Mr. Lovelace's viſits to his daughter 
Arabella, which he had not ſhewn to 
any-body but my mother, that treaty 


being at an end when he received itz 


that in this letter he expreſſed great diſ- 
like to an alliance with Mr. Lovelace on 
the ſcore of his immoralities; that he 


knew, indeed, there was an old grudg 


between them; but that, being deſirous 
to prevent all occaſions of diſunion and 
animoſity in his family, he would ſu- 


| ſpend the declaration of his own mind 


till his ſon arrived, and till he had heard 
his farther objections: that he was the 
more inclined to make his ſon this com- 


pliment, as Mr. Lovelace's general 


character gave but too much ground 
for his ſon's diſlike of him; adding, 
that he had heard (fo he ſuppoſed had 
extravas 
gant man; that he had contracted debts 
in his 'travels: and, indeed, he was 
pleaſed to ſay, he had the air of a ſpends, 
thrift. ER | Fo ur, 
Theſe particulars I had partly from 

y from my 


I returned, my uncle Antony aſked me 


how I ſhould like Mr. Lovelace: every 


body ſaw, he was pleaſed to ſay, that 
I had made a conqueſt, | 
I immediately anſwered, that I did 
not like him at all: he ſeemed to haye 
too good an opinion both of his perſo 


"I ” 


and parts, to have any great regard to 
his wife, let him marr 1. 8 


om he would. 
My ſiſter particularly was pleaſed 
with this anſwer, and confirmed it to 
be juſt; with a compliment to my judg · 
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But the * next day Lord M. came 
to Harlowe Place; {I was then abſent] 
and, in his nephew's name, made a pro- 
poſal in form; declaring, that it was 
the ambition of all his family to be re- 
lated to ours: and he hoped his kinſ- 
man would not have ſuch an anſweron 
the part of the younger ſiſter, as he had 
on that of the elder. 5 

In ſhort, Mr. Lovelace's viſits were 

admitted as thoſe of a man who had not 

deſerved 2 from our family; 
but as to his addreſs to me, with a re- 
ſervation, as above, on my father's. 
part, that he would determine nothing 
without his fon. My diſcretion, as to 
the reſt, was confided in; for ſtill I had 
the ſame objections as to the man: nor 
would I, when we were better acquaint- 
ed, hear any thing but general talk 


from him; giving him no opportunity 


of converſing with me in private. 

He bore this with a reſignation little 
expected from his natural temper, which 
is generally reported te be quick and 
haſty . en it ſeems, from childhood, 
to check or controul. A caſe too com- 


mon in conſiderable families where 


there is an only ſon: and þis mother 
never had any other child. But, as I 
have heretofore told you, I could per- 
ceive, notwithſtanding this reſignation, 
that he had ſo good an opinion of him- 
ſelf as not to doubt that his perſon and 


accompliſhments would inſenſibly en- 


gage me; and, could that be once done, 
5 told my aunt Hervey he ſhould hope, 
from ſo ſteady a temper, that his hold 
in my affections would be durable; 
while my ſiſter accounted for his patience 
in another manner, which would per- 
haps have had more force if it had 
come from a perſon leſs prejudiced: 
that the man was not fond of marry - 
ing at all; that he might perhaps have 
baff a ſcore miſtreſſes; and that delay 
might be as convenient for his rowing, 
as for my Tvell-a#ed indifference. That 
was her kind expreſſion. ES 
Whatever was his motive for a pa- 
tience ſo generally believed to be out of 
his uſual character, and where the ob- 
ect of his addreſs was ſuppoſed to be 
of fortune conſiderable enough to en- 


gage his warmeſt attention, he certainly 


eſcaped many mortifications by it; for 
while m ee his approba- 
tion till my brother's Weed Mr. 
Lovelace received from every one thoſe 
Flies which were due to his birth: 
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nion than the ſituation he was in with 


been entered into on my part. The oc- 


ments in winter evenings, and that he 
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and although we heard from time to 
time reports to his diſadvantage with 
regard to 'morals, yet could we not 
queſtion him upon them without giving 
him greater advantages in his own opi- 


us would juſtify to prudence; fince it 
was much more likely that his addreſs 
would not be allowed of, than that it 
would. | Do 3 
And thus was he admitted to con- 
verſe with our family almoſt upon his 
own terms; for, while my friends ſaw 
nothing in his behaviour, but what was 
extremely reſpe&fu], and obſerved ' in 
him no violent importunity, they ſeem - | 
ed to have taken a great liking to his 5 
converfation: while I conſidered him | 
only as a common gueſt when he came, 
and thought myſelf no more concerned 
in his viſits, nor at his entrance and de- 
parture, than any other of the family. 
But this indifference on my fide was 
the means of procuring him one very 
great advantage; fince upon it was 
grounded that correſpondence by let- 
ters which ſucceeded; and which, had 
it been to be begun when the family 
animoſity hroke ont, would never have 


caſion was _ | 
My uncle Hervey has a young gen- 
3 entruſted 58 80 ws) he -- 
has thoughts of fending abroad a year 
or two hence, to make the grand tour, 
as it is called; and, finding Mr. Love- 
lace could give a good account of every 
thing neceſſary for a young traveller to 
obſerve upon ſuch an occaſion, he de- 
fired him to write down a deſcription of 
the courts and countries he had viſited, 
and what was moſt worthy of curioſity 
in them. | 4 og 
He conſented, on condition that I 
would direct his ſubjects, as he called 
it: and, as every one had heard his man- 
ner of writing commended, and thought 
his narratives might be agreeable amuſe - 


could have no opportunity particularly 
to addreſs me in them, ſince they were 
to be read in full aſſembly before they 
were given to the young gentleman, 1 
made the leſs ſcruple to write, and to 
make obſervations, and put queſtions 
for our farther information—ſtill the 
leſs perhaps as I love writing; and thoſe - 
who do, are fond, you know, of occa- 
ſions to uſe the pen. And then, Hay- 
ing every one's 7 and my uncle 
6% ee GG, - Hervey's 
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thought that if I had been the only ſeru- 
pulous perſon, it would have ſhewn a 
particularity that a vain man might 
conſtrue to his advantage, and which 
my ſiſter would not fail to animadvert 
upon. 

You have ſeen ſome of theſe letters, 
and have been pleaſed with his account 
of perſons, places, and things; and we 
have both agreed, that he was no com- 


mon obſerver upon what he had ſeen. 


My ſiſter herſelf allowed that the 
man had a tolerable knack of writing 
and deſcribing: and my father, who 


dad been abroad in his youth, ſaid, 


that his remarks were curious, and 
ſhewed him to be a perſon of reading, 
judgment, and taſte. | 

| Thus was a kind of correſpondence 
begun between him and me, with gene- 


ral approbation; while every one won- 
dered at, and was pleaſed with, his pa- 
tient veneration of me, for ſo they call. 


ed it. However, it was not doubted but 
he would ſoon be more 1mportunate, 


fince his viſits were more frequent, and 
be acknowledged to my aunt Hervey a 


paſſion for me, accompanied with an 


| awe that he had never known before; 


to which he attributed what he called 
his but ſeeming acquieſcence with my 


| father's pleaſure, and the diſtance I 


kept him at. And yet, my dear, this 


may be his uſual manner of behaviour 


to our ſex; for had not my ſiſter at firſt 
all his rewerence? "I | 
Mean time, my father, expecting his 


| Importunity, kept in readineſs the re- 


ports he had heard in his disfavour, to 
charge them upon him then, as ſo many 


objections to his addreſs. And it was 
highly agreeable to me that he did ſo: 


it would have been ſtrange if it were 
not; ſince the perſon who could reje& 
Mr. Wyerley's addreſs for the ſake of 
his free opinions, muſt have been in- 


excuſable, had the not rejected another's 


for his freer practices. 


But I ſhould own, that in the letters 


he ſent me upon the general ſubje&, he 


more than once incloſed a particular 
one, declaring his paſſionate regards 


for me, and complaining, with fervour 
enough, of my reſerves: but of theſe I 
took not the leaſt notice; for, as I had 
not written to him at all, but upon a 
ſubjeQ ſo general, I thought it was but 
right to let what he wrote upon one ſo 


ticular paſs off as if I had never ſeen 
u; and the rather, as I was not then at 


HARLOWE. | : 


liberty (from the approbation his let- 
ters 25 with) to ow off the corre- 
ſpondence, unleſs I had aſſigned the 
true reaſon for doing ſo. Beſides, with 
all his reſpectful aſſiduities, it was eaſy 
to obſerve (if it had not been his gene- 
ral character) that his temper is natu- 
rally haughty and violent; and 1 had 
ſeen too much of that untractable ſpirit 
in my brother to like it in one who 
hoped to be ſtill more nearly related ta 


me. | 

I hadalittle ſpecimen of this temper 
of his upon the very occaſion I have 
mentioned: for, after he had ſent me a 
third particular letter with the general 
one, he aſked me, the next time he came 
to Harlowe Place, if I had not received 
ſuch a one from him. I told him I 
ſhould never anſwer one ſo ſent; and 
that I had waited for ſuch an occafion as 


he had now given me to tell him ſo: 1 


deſired him therefore not to write again 
on the ſubject; aſſuring him, that if he 
did, I would return . and never 
write another line to him. 

You cannot imagine how ſaucily the 
man looked; as if, in ſhort, he wag 
diſappointed that he had not made a 
more ſenſible impreſſion upon me: nor, 
when he recollected himſelf, (as he did 
immediately) what a viſible ſtruggle it 


coſt him to change his haughty airs for 
But I took no no- 


more placid ones. 
tice of either; for I thought it beſt to 
convince him, by the coolneſs and in- 
difference with which I repulſed his for- 
ward hopes, (at the ſame time intending 
to avoid the affeQation of pride or va- 
nity) that he was not conſiderable 
enough in my eyes to make me take 
over-ready offence at what he ſaid, or 
at his haughty looks: in other words; 
that I had not value enough for him to 
treat him with peculiarity either by 
ſmiles or frowns. Indeed, he had cun- 
ning enough to give me, undeſignedly, 
a piece of inſtruction which taught me 


this caution; for he had ſaid in conver- 


ſation once, that if a man could not 
make a woman in courtſhip own herſelf 
pleaſed with him, it was as much and 
oftentimes more to his purpoſe to make 
her angry with him. e 
1J — . break off here. But will con- 
tinue the ſubject the very firſt opportu - 


nity, Mean time, I am your moſt af. 
fectionate friend and ſervant, © - 


Ct. Harlow. 
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I. ET T ER IV. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
En FEET 
5 £7 JAN» 15. 
QUEH, my dear, was the ſituation 
Mr. Lovelace and I were in when 
my brother arrived from Scotland, 


The moment Mr. Lovelace's viſits 
were mentioned to him, he, without 


either heſitation or apology, expreſſed 
his. diſapprobation of them. He found 
great flaws in his character, and took 
vs liberty to ſay, in ſo many words, 

at he wondered how it came into the 


heads of his uncles to encourage ſuch a 


man for either of his ſiſters: at the fame 
time returning his thanks to my father 
for declining his conſent till he arrived, 
in ſuch a manner, I thought, as a ſupe- 
rior would do, when he commended an 


inferior for having well performed his 


duty in his abſence. _ 

le juſtified his avowed inveteracy by 
common fame, and by what he had 
known of him at college; declaring, 
that he had ever hated him; ever ſhould 
hate him; and would never own Him 
for a brother, or ne for a ſiſter, if I 
married him. _ np th pet | 
That early antipathy I have heard 
accounted for in this manner. 


, . . 


Mr. Lovelace was always noted for 
his vivacity and courage; and no leſs, 
it ſeems, for the ſwift and ſurprizin 
progreſs he. made in all parts of litera- 
ture: for diligence in his ſtudies, in the 
hours of ſtudy, he had hardly his equal. 
This, it ſeems, was his general character 
at the univerſity; and it gained him 
many friends among the more learned; 
while thoſe who did not love him, fear- 
ed him, by reaſon of the offence his 
vivacity made him too ready to give, 
and e courage he ſhewed in ſup- 
porting the offence when given; which 
procured him as many followers as he 
leaſed among the miſchieyous ſort.— 
No very amiable character, you will 
ſay, upon the whole. „„ 
But my brother's temper was not 
more happy. His native haughtineſs 
could not bear a ſuperiority ſo viſible; 
and whom we fear more than love, we 
are not far from hating: and having 
lels command of his paſſions than the 
other, he was evermore the ſubject of 
hie perhaps mdecent ridicule; ſo that 


ne * 


- 
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they never met without quarrelling. 
And every-body, either from love or 
fear, fiding with his antagoniſt, he had 
a moſt uneaſy time of it while both 
continued in the ſame college. It was 
the leſs wonder, therefore, that a young 
man who is not noted for the gentle. 
neſs of his temper, ſhould reſume an 
antipathy early begun, and ſo deeply 

He found my ſiſter, who waited but 
for the occaſion, ready to join him in 
his .reſentments, againſt the man he 
hated. She utterly diiclaimed all man- 
ner of regard for him: never liked him 
at all; his eſtate was certainly much 
incumbered; it was impoſhble it ſnould 
be otherwiſe, to entirely devoted as he 
was to his pleaſures. . He kept no 


houſe; had no equipage: nobody pre- 
_ tended that he wanted pride; the rea- 


ſon therefore was eaſy to be gueſſed at. 
And then ,did ſhe, boaſt of and my. 
brother praiſe her. for, refuſing him: 
and both joined, on all occaſions, to 


depreciate him, and not ſeldom made 


the occaſions; their diſpleaſure againſt 
him cauſing every ſubject to run into 
this, if it began not with it. 
I was not ſolicitous to vindicate him 


when I was not joined in their reflec- 


tions. I told them, I did not value him 
enough to make a difference in the fa- 
mily on his account; and as he was ſup- 
poſed to have given too much cavſe for 
their ill opinion of him, I thought he 


ougkt to take the conſequence of his 


own faults. „ EY 
Now and-then, indeed, when I ob- 
ſerved that their vehemence carried them 

beyond all bounds of probability in 

their charges againſt him, I thought it 

but juſtice to put in a word for him. 
But this only ſubjected me to reproach, 

as having a prepoſſeſſion in his favour 
which I would not own. — So that, when 
I could not change the ſubject, I uſed 
to retire either to my mulick, or to my 

cloſet, 5 * 
Their behaviour to him when they 
could not help ſeeing him, was very cold 
and diſobliging; but as yet not di- 
rectly affrontive. For they were in hopes 
of prevailing upon my father to forbid 
his viſits. But, as een nothing 
in his behaviour that might warrant 
ſuch. a treatment of a man of his birth 


and fortune, they ſucceeded not: and 


then they were very earneſt with ze to 
forbid them, I aſked, hat authority 
VVV 


16 
T had to take ſuch a ſtep in my father's 
houſe; and when my behaviour to him 
was ſo diſtant that he ſeemed to be as 
much the gueſt of any other perfon of 
the family, themſelves excepted, as 
wine? In revenge, they told me, that 
It was cunning management between 
us; and that we both underſtood one 
another better than we pretended to do. 
And at laſt they gave ſuch a looſe to 
their paſſions, all of a ſudden *, as T 
may ſay, that inftead of withdrawing, 
as they uſed to do when he came, they 
threw themſelves in his way purpoſely 
to affront him. | | 

Mr, Lovelace, you may believe, very 
11]-brooked this: but nevertheleſs con- 
tented himſelf to complain of it to me; 
in high terms, however, telling me that, 
but, for my ſake, my brother's treat- 
ment of him was not to be borne, 

I was ſorry for the merit this gave 
him in his own opinion with me; and 
the more, as ſome of the affronts he re- 
ceived were too flagrant to be excuſed: 
but 1 told him that I was determined 
not to fall out with my brother, if I 
could help it, whatever faults he had; 
and, fince they could not fee one ano- 


ther with temper, ſhould be glad that 


he would not throw himſelf in my bro- 
ther's way; and I was ſure my brother 
would not ſeek him. wi 
e was very much nettled at this an- 
fwer: but ſaid, he muſt bear his affronts 
i I would have it ſo. He had been ac- 
euſed himſelf of violence in his tem- 


per; but he hoped to ſhew on this oe- 


caſion that he had a command of his 
paſhons which few young men, ſo 
bighly provoked, would. be able to 
ſhew; and doubted not but it would be 


- attributed to a proper motive by a per- 


Fon of my generoſity and penetration. 
My brother had juſt before, with 
the approbation of my uncles, employed 
a perſon, related to a diſcharged bailiff 
or ſteward of Lord M. who had had 
the management of fome part of Mr. 
Lovelace's affairs, (from which he was 
alſo diſmifſed by him) to enquire into 
his debts, after his companions, into 
his amours, and the like. 
My aunt Hervey, in confidence, gave 
me the following particulars of what 
the man ſaid of him. „ 
That he was a generous landlord; 
that he ſpared nothing for folid and 


The reaſon of this their more-openly ſhewn ani moſity is gien In Letter lil. 95 ic 
i | | 5 OD obſerve _ 


* 


nerds ſay— 70 do 
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laſting improvements upon his eſtate; 
and that he looked into his own affairs, 


and underſtood them: that he had been 
very expenſive when abroad, and con- 


tracted a large debt; (for he made no 
ſecret of his affairs) yet choſe to limit 
himſelf to an annual ſum, and to de- 
cline equipage, in order to avoid being 
obliged to his uncle and aunts, from 
whom he might have what money he 
pleaſed; but that he was very jealous of 
their controul ; had often quarrels with 


them; and treated them ſo freely, that 


they were all afraid of him. How- 
ever, that his eſtate was never mort- 


gnged, as my brother had heard it was. 
8 


s credit was always high; and the 
man believed he was, by this time, near 


upon, if not quite, clear of the world. 
He was a ſad gentleman, he ſaid, as 
to women: —if his tenants had pretty 


daughters, they choſe to keep them out 
of his fight. 


particular miſtreſs; for he had heard 


newelty, (that was the man's word) 
was every-thing with him. But for his 


uncle's and aunt's teazings, the man 


fancied he would not think of mar- 


riage. He was never known to be dif- 
guiſed with liquor; but was a great 


| Poets and a greater writer; that he 
i 


ved a wild life in town, by what he 


had heard; had fix or ſeyen companions | 


as bad as himfelf, whom, now-and- 
then, he brought down with him; and 


the country was always * when they 
ave it that, 


went up again. He wou 
although paſſionate, he was good- hu- 
moured; loved as well to take a jeſt as 
to give one; and would railly himſelf, 
upon occaſion, the freeſt of any man 
he ever knew, | 8 
This was his character from an ene- 
my; for, as my aunt obſerved, every 
thing the man ſaid commendably of 
him came grudgingly, with a Maff 
12 juſtice, &c. while 

the contrary was delivered with a free 
good-will. And this character, as a 
worſe was expected, though this was 


bad enough, not anſwering the end of 
enquiring after it, my brother and ſiſter 
were more apprehenſive than before, that 


his addreſs would be encouraged, fince 
the worſt part of it was known, or ſup- 
poſed, when he was firſt introduced to 


my lifter, 3 5 
But, with regard to myfelf, I muſt 


bk 5 " * A * 8 - ix my * WT 8 . 


He believed he kept no 
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obſerve in bis disfavour, that, notwith- 
ſanding the merit he wanted to make 
with me for his patience upon my bro- 
ther's ill treatment of him, Iowed him 
no compliments for trying to conciliate 
with him. Not that I believe it would 
have ſignified any thing if he had made 
ever ſuch court either to him or to my 
ſiſter; yet one might have expected from 
aà man of his 4, 76286 and from his 
pretenſions, you know, that he would 
which, he ſhewed ſuch a contempt both 
of my brother and lifter, eſpecially m 
brother, as was conſtrued into. a gef 
anceof them; and for me to have hint - 
ed at an alteration in his behaviour to 
my brother, was an advantage I Knew be 
would have been proud of; and which, 
therefore, I had no mind to give him. 
But I doubted not that, having fo very 
Tg encouragement. from any - body, 
his pride would ſoon take fire, and ct 
would of himſelf diſcontinue his viſits, 
or go to town; where, till he came ac- 
quainted with our family, he uſed chiefly 


no reaſon to expect that I would receive, 
much leſs az/awer, his letters; the oc- 
caſion which had led me to receive any 
of bis being by this time over. 
But my brother's antipathy would 
not permit him to wait for fuch an 
event; and after ſeveral excefſes, which 
Mr. Lovelace {till returned with con- 
tempt, and a baughtineſs too much like 
that of the aggreſſor, my brother took 
upon himſelf fo fill up the door-way 
once when he came, as if to oppoſe his 
_ entrance: and, upon his aſking for me, 
' demanded what bis buſineſs. was with 
his ſiſter. 18 8 
The other, with a challenging air, as 
my brother ſays, told him he would an- 
ſwer a gentleman any queſtion; but he 
© Wiſhed that Mr. James Harlowe, who 
bad of late given himſelf high airs, 
would remember that he was not zow 


ALS. 1-5; 
Juſt chen the good Doctor Lewen, 
who frequently bovours me with a viii 
of converſatzon, as he is pleaſed to call 
it, and had parted with me in my own 


. parlour, came to the door; and, hearing 


the words, interpoſed, both having their 
hands upon their ſwords: and telling 


Mr. Lovelace where I was, he burſt by 


my brother to come to me; leaving him 


gs he faidy Jike a hunted boar at 
Day: e ja 
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cially in à point wherein 


13 been willing to try: inſtead of 
5 


to reſide: and in this latter caſe he had 


17 


This alarmed us all. My father was 
leaſed to hint to Mr. Lovelace, that he 
wiſhed he would diſcontinue his viſits, 
for the peace-ſake of the family: and I, 
by his command, ſpoke a great deal 
rr F 
But Mr. Lovelace is a man not eaſily 
brought to give up his purpoſe, eſpe- 
| pretends his 
heart is ſo much engaged: and no ab- 
ſolute prohibition having been given, 
things went on for a little while as be- 
fore; for I ſaw plainly that to have de- 
nied myſelf to his viſits, (which, how- 


ever, I declined receiving as often as I 


could) was to bring forward ſome de- 
perate iſſue between the two; ſince the 
offence ſo readily given on one fide was 


brooked by the other only out of con- 


deration to me. 


And thus did wy brother's raſaneſa 


Tbe intermediate ropoſals ap Mr. 


turn) encouraged hy my brother, in- 
_duced him to be more patient far a 


while, as nobod y thought me over: for- 
ward in Mr, Lovelace 's favour; for he 
boped that he ſhould engage my fatber 


and uncles to approve of the one or the Ne 


other in oppoſition to the man he bated. 
But Fen 0 found mus 1.99% intereſt 
enough to diſengage myſelf from .t 

addreſſes of thoſe . as I 5 


(before he went to Scotland, and he- 


fore Mr. Loyelace viſited here) of Mr. 
Wyerley's, he then kept no meaſures; 
an lt ſet himſelf to upbraid me for 
a ſuppoſed prepoſſeſſion, which he treat 
,ed as if it were criminal; and then to 
inſult Mr. Loyelace in perſon, at Mr. 
Edward Symmes's, the brother of the 
other Symmes, two miles off; and no 
good DoRor Lewen being there to 


terpoſe, the unbappy rencounter fal- 


Jowed. My brother was diſarmed, as 
Jon haye heard; and on being brought 
ome, and giving us ground to ſyppole 


he was much worſe hurt than he rea 


was, and a feyer enſuing, every one 
flamed. out; and all was laid at my 
F A 5 

Ms. Lovelace for three days tage- 
ther ſent twice each day to enquire after 
my brother s health; and althougl he 
F ee hacking returns, 
he thought fit on the fourth day to make 
In perſon the ſame enquiries; and re- 


ceived ſtill greater inciyilities from my 
77 


great parlour. . 
who had treated Mr. Lovelace with 
virulence, came in to me, and inſulted 


related. 


The ſame circumſtances were related 
to my father and other relations by Mr. 


pany. 
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two uncles, who happened to be both 


there. My father alſo was held by force 


from going to him with his ſword in his 
hand, although he had the gout upon 
him. SLICE TT ys 5 

I fainted away with terror, ſeeing 
every one ſo violent, and hearing Mr. 
Lovelace ſwear that he would not depart 


till he had made my uncles aſk his par- 


don for the indignities he had received 
at their hands; a door, being held faſt- 
locked between him and them. My 
mother all the time was praying and 
ſtruggling to withold my Naber in the 
Meanwhile, my ſiſter, 


me as faſt as I recovered. But when Mr, 


Lovelace was told how 11] I was, he de- 


parted; nevertheleſs vowing revenge. 


He was ever a favourite with our do- 
meſticks. His bounty to them, and hav- 


ing always ſomething facetious to ſay 
to each, had made them all of his party: 
and on this occaſion they privately 
blamed every-body elſe, and reported 


his calm and gentlemanly behaviour 


(till the provocations given him ran 
very high) in ſuch favourable terms, 
that thoſe reports, and my apprehen- 
ſions of the conſequence of this treat- 
ment, induced me to read a letter he 
ſent me that night; and, it being writ- 
ten in the moſt reſpectful terms, (offer- 


ing to ſubmit the whole to my deciſion, 


and to govern himſelf entirely by my 
will) to anſaver it ſome days after. 

To this unhappy neceſſity was owing 
our renewed correſpondence, as I ma 


call it; yet I did not write till J had in- 


formed myſelf from Mr. Symmes's 
brother, that he was really inſulted in- 


to the act of drawing his ſword by my 
brother's repeatedly threatening (upon 
his excuſing himſelf out of regard to 


me) to brand him if he did not; and, by 


all the enquiry I could make, that he 
was. again the ſufferer from my uncles - 


in a more violent manner than J have 


Symmes; but they had gone too far in 
making themſelves parties to the quar- 
rel either to retra& or forgive; and I 
was forbidden to correſpond with him, 
or to be ſeen a moment in his com- 


» - 


One thing, however, I can ſay, but 


that in confidence, becauſe my mother 


a W a K & a K A 


commanded me not to mention it: that, 
expreſſing her apprehenſion of the con- 


ſequences of the indignities offered to 
Mr. Lovelace, ſhe told me ſhe would 


leave it to my prudence to do all-I could 
to prevent the impending miſchief on 
one ſide. | 3 3 

I am obliged to break off. But I be- 


lieve I have written enough to anſwer 
very fully all that you have required of 


me. It is not for a child to ſeek to clear 


her own character, or to juſtify her ac- 


tions, at the expence of the moſt revered 
ones: yet, as I know that the account 


of all thoſe farther proceedings by which 
1 may be affected, will be intereſting to 
ſo dear a friend, (who will communi- 


cate to others no more than what is fit- 
ting) I will continue to write, as I have 


opportunity, as minutely as we are uſed 


to write to each other. Indeed, I have 


equal to that which I take in converſing 


with you—by letter, when I cannot in 


perſon. 5 tA 
Mean time, I cannot help ſaying, that 


I am exceedingly concerned to find that 


I am become ſo much the publick talk 


as you tell meI am. Your kind, your 
precautionary, regard for my fame, and 
the opportunity you have given me to 
tell my own ſtory previous to any new 
accident, (which Heaven avert!) is fo 
like the warm friend I have ever found 


in my dear Miſs Howe, that, with re- 

doubled obligation, you bind me to be 

your ever-grateful and aſfectionate, 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


COPY OF THE REQUESTED PREAM- 


BLE TO THE CLAUSES IN HER 
GRANDFATHER'S WILL: INCLOS- 
ED IN THE PRECEDING LETTER. 


* 


* tioned and deſcribed above is 


proſperous, and are very rich; the 


nefits he ape from his new-found 
mines; the ſecond, by what has, as 
unexpectedly, fallen in to him on the 


©« ſent wife, the worthy daughter b 
both fides of very honourable fami- 


A a a „ 


portion which he received with her in 


marriage; my ſon Antony by his Eaſt- 
F e India | 
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no delight, as I have often told you, 


AS the particular eſtate T have men- 


principally of my own raifing—As 
my three ſons have been uncommonly 


eldeſt by means of the unexpected be- 


deaths of ſeveral relations of his pre- 


lies, over and above the very large 
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© India trafick and ſucceſsful voy- 


ages As furthermore my grandſon _ 
© James will be ſufficiently yer er - 


by his grandmother Lovell's kindneſs 
* to him; who, having no near rela- 


as well by deed of gift as by will, left 
him both her Scottiſh and Engliſh 
eſtates; for never was there a family 
more proſperous 1n all it's branches, 
bleſſed be God therefore—And as my 
faid ſom, James will very probably 
make Ns to my grand- daughter A- 
rabella, to whom I intend no diſre- 
ſpe, nor have reaſon; far ſhe is a 
very hopeful and dutiful child And 
as my ſons, John and Antony, ſeem 
not inclined to a married life, fo that 
my ſon James 1s the only one who has 
children, or is likely to have any— 
For all theſe reaſons, and becauſe my 
deareſt and beloved grand-daughter 
Clarifla hath been from her infancy a 
matchleſs young creature in her duty 
to me, and admired by all who knew 
her as a very extraordinary child; I 
muſt therefore take the pleaſure of 
conſidering her as my own peculiar 
child; and this without intending of- 
fence; and I hope it will not be taken 
as any, ſince my ſon James can be- 
ſtow his favours accordingly, and in, 
greater proportion, upon his ſon 
James, and, upon his daughter Ara- 
bella. Theſe, I ſay, are the reaſons 
which move me todiſpoſe of the above- 
deſciibed eſtate in the precious child's 
favour, who is the delight of my old 
age: and, I verily think, has contri- 
buted, by her amiable duty and kind 
| and tender regards, to prolong my 

ife. 

* Wherefore it is my expreſs will 
and commandment, and I enjoin my 
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my grand- daughter Arabella, as they 
value my bleſſing, and will regard my 
memory, and would wiſn their own 
laſt wills and deſires to be fulfilled by 
their ſurvivors, that they will not im- 
pugn or conteſt the following be- 


grand daughter Clariſſa, although 
they ſhould not be ſtrictly conforma- 
ble to law, or to the forms thereof; nor 
4 ſuffer them to be controverted or diſ- 
puted on any pretence whatſoever. 
And in this confidence, & c. &c. &c. 
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tions, hath aſſured me that ſhe hath, 


ſaid three ſons John, James, and An- 
tony, and my grandſon James, and 


queſts and deviſes in favour of my ſaid 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 

1 8 HoWE. | 

V. „ 13:1 WR hs 

1 Have been hindered from proſecut - 

ing my intention. Neither nights 
nor mornings have been my own. * M 

mother has been very ill, and would 

have no other nurſe but me. I have not 

ſtirred from her bed-ſide, (for ſhe kept 


her bed;) and two nights I had the ho- 


nour of ſharing it with her. PE. 
Her diſorder was a very violent co- 

lick. The contentions of theſe fierce, 

theſe maſculine ſpirits, and the 8 


henſion of miſchiefs that may ariſe 
the encreaſing animoſity which all here 


have againſt Mr. Lovelace, and his too- 
well known reſenting and intrepid cha- 
racter, ſhe cannot bear. Then the foun- 
dations laid, as ſne dreads, for jealouſy 
and heart burnings in her own family, 
late fo happy and ſo united, affl& ex- 
ceedingly a gentle and ſenſible mind, 
which has from the beginning, on all 
occaſions, ſacrificed it's own 1nward fa- 


tisfaction to outward peace. My bro- 
ten to 


ther and ſiſter, who uſed very 
jar, are now ſo entirely one, and are fo 
much together, (caballing was the word 
that dropped from my mother's lips, as 
if at unawares) that ſhe is very fearful 
of the conſequences that may follow. 
To my, prejudice, perhaps, is her kind 
concern; fince ſhe ſees that they behavg 
to me every hour with more and more 
ſhyneſs and reſerve: yet, would ſhe but 


exert that authurity which the ſuperi- 


ority of her fine talents gives her, all 
theſe family-feuds might, perhaps, 'be 
extinguiſhed in their but-yet bevins | 
nings; eſpecially as ſhe may be aſſured 
that all fitting conceſſions ſhall be made 
by me, not only as my brother and ſiſter 
are my elders, hut for the ſake of ſo ex- 
cellent and ſo indulgent a mother. 
For, if I may ſay to you, my dear, what 


I would not to any other perſon living, 


it is my opinion that, had ſhe been of a 
temper that would have borne leſs, ſhe. 
would have had ten times leſs to bear 
than ſhe has had. No commendation, - 
= will ſay, of the generoſity of thoſe 
pirits which can turn to it's on diſ- 
quiet ſo much condeſcending goodneſs, 
Upon my word I am ſometimes - 


* 
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tempted to think that we may make the 


world allow for and reſpe& us as we 
pleaſe, if we can but be ſturdy in our 
wills, and ſet out accordingly. It is but 
being the leſt beloved for it, that is all: 


and if we have power to oblige thoſe. 


we have to do with, it will not appear 
to us that we are. Our flatterers will 
tell us any thing ſooner than our faults, 
or what they know we do not like to 


Were there not truth in this obſerva- 
tion, is it poſſible that my brother and 
Fſter cond” make their very failings, 
their vehemences, of ſuch importance 
to all the family? © How will my ſon, 


_ © how will my zepberv, take this or that 


© meaſure? What will he ſay to it? Let 


© us conſult bim about it;* are refe- 


rences always previous to every reſolu · 
tion taken by his ſuperiors, whoſe will 


ought to be his. Well may he expect 


to be treated with this deference by ever 


other perſon, when my father himſelf, 


generally fo abſolute, conſtantly pays it 
to him; and the more. fince his god- 
mother's bounty has given indepen- 
dence to a ſpirit that was before under 


too little reſtraint. But whither may 


theſe reflections lead me! I know you 


do not love any of us but my mother 


and me; and, being above all diſguiſes, 
make me ſenſible that you do zot oftener 


than I wiſh. Ought I then to add force 


to your diflikes of thoſe whom I wiſh 
you to like? —of my father eſpecially; 
for he, alas! has ſome excuſe for his 


Impatience of contradiction. He is not 


| 2 an ill-tempered man; and in 
n and air, and in his conyerſa- 


His pe 


tion too, when not under the torture of 


a gouty paroxyſm, every-body diſtin- 
guiſhes the gentleman born and edu- 
cated. | 


Our ſex perhaps muſt expect to bear 


a little—ancourtlineſs ſhall J call it? 
from the huſband whom as the lower 


they let know the preference their hearts 


gave him to all other men.—Say what 


they will of generoſity being a manly 


virtue; but upon my word, my dear, I 


have eyer yet obſerved, that it 1s not to 
be met with in that ſex one time in ten 
ut it is to be found in ours, But my 
father was ſoured by the cruel diſtemper 
IT have named; which ſeized him all at 


2 in the very prime of life, in ſo vio- 


Tent a manner as to take from the moſt 


active of minds, as his was, all power 


of activity, and that in all appearance 


for life.— It impriſoned, as I may far, 


his lively ſpirits in himſelf, and turn 


the edge of them againſt his own peace 
his r roſperity adding to 


his impatiency. oſe, I believe, who 
want the feweſt earthly bleſſings, moſt 
regret that they want any. _ +” | 
But my brother! what excuſe can be 

made for his haughty and moroſe tem- 
per? He is really, my dear, 1am forry 
to have occaſion to ſay it, an ill - tem- 
pered young man; and treats my mo- 
ther ſometimes Indeed he is not duti- 
ful.— But, poſſeſſing every thing, be 
has the vice of age mingled with the am- 
bition of youth, and enjoys nothing 
but his own haughtineſs and 1il]-tem- 
per, I was going to ſay.—Yet again am 
I adding force to your diſlikes of ſome 
of us,—Once, my dear, it was per- 
haps in your power to have moulded 
him as you | cena, "ch, ts you have 
been my ſiſter— Then had I had a 
Friend in a ſiſter. - But no wonder that 
he does not love you now; who could 
nip in the bud, and that with a diſdain, 
let me ſay, too much of kin to his 
haughtineſs, a paſſion that would not 
have wanted a fervor worthy of the ob- 
je&; and which poſſibly would have 
made him worthy.  _ 3 
But no more of this. I will proſecute 

my former intention in my next; which 


I will fit down to as ſoon as breakfaſt 


is over; diſpatching this by the meſſen- 
ger whom you have ſo kindly ſent to 
enquire after us on my filence. Mean 
time, I am, your moſt affeFionate and 
obliged friend and ſervant, a 
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LETTER VI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 


re HOWE. 5 


RAM OWZ PLACE, JAN» 20. 


| I Will now reſume my narrative af 


proceedings here, My brother he- 
ing in a good way, although you may 


be ſure that his reſentments are rather 


heightened than abated by the galling 
diſgrace he has e my 
(my father and uncles, however, if not 


my brother and ſiſter) begin to think 


that I have been treated unkindly. My 
mother has been ſo good as to tell me 


this ſince I ſent away my laſt. 


Nexertheleſz 


* friends 
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Nevertheleſs T believe they all think 
that I receive letters from Mr. Love- 
lace. But Lord M. being inclined ra- 


| ther to ſupport than to blame his ne- 


phew, they ſeem to be fo much afraid 
of Mr. Lovelace, that they do not put 
it to me whether I do or not; conniving 
on the contrary, as it ſhould ſeem, at 
the only method left to allay the vehe- 
mence of a ſpirit which they have fo 
much provoked: for he ſtill inſiſts upon 
ſatisfaction from my uncles; and this 
poſſibly (for he wants not art) as the 
beſt way to be introduced again with 
ſome advantage into our family. And, 
indeed, my aunt Hervey has put it to 


Ws my mother, whether it were not beſt to 
= prevail upon my brother to take a turn 


to his Yorkfhire eſtate, (which he was 
intending to do before) and to ſtay there 
till all is blown oyer. —__ 
But this is very far from being his 
intention: for he has already began to 


Unt again, chat he thalt never be eaſy 
== or ſatisfied tilt I am married; and, find- 


is apprehenſive of 


ing neither Mr. Symmes nor Mr, Mul- 


2 | lins will be accepted, has propoſed Mr. 


Wyerley once more, on the ſcore of his 
great paſſion for me, This 1 have again, 
7 and but yeſterday he mention- 
ed one who has applied to him by letter, 
making high . This is Mr. 
Solmes; Rich Solmes you know they 
call him. But this application has not 
met with the attention of one ſingle 
ſoul. Pq . | 
If none of his ſchemes of getting me 
married take effect, he has thoughts, I 
am told, of propofing to me to. go to 
Scotland, that, as the compliment is, I 
may. put his houſe there in ſuch order 
as our own is in. But this my mother 
intends; to oppoſe for her own ſake; be- 
cauſe, having relieved her, as ſhe is 
pleaſed to ſay, of the houſhold cares, 
(for which my ſiſter, you know, has 
no turn) they muſt again devolve upon 
her if I go, And if „e did not op- 
_ it, I ſhould; for, believe me, I 
ave no mind to be his houſekeeper ; 
and I am ſure, were I to go with him, 
I ſhould be treated rather as a ſervant 
than a ſiſter - perhaps, not the better 
becauſe I am his iter: And if Mr. 
Lovelace fttould follow me, things 
might be worſe than they are now, 
"But IT have 4 — mother, ho 
= r. Lovelace's vi- 
ſts, and for fear of whom my uncles 


[ 
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never ſtir out without arms and armed 
ſervants, (my brother alſo being near 
well enough to go abroad) to re 
me permifſion to he your gueſt for a 


fortnight or ſo.— Will your mother, 


think you, my dear, give me leave? 
I dare not atk to go to my Dairy-houſz, 
as my good grandfather would call itz 
for I am now afraid of being thought 
to have a wiſh to enjoy that indepen- 
dence to which his will has entitled me: 
and as matters are ſituated, ſuch a wiſh 
would be imputed to my regard to the 
man to whom ny have now ſo great an 
antipathy. And, indeed, conld I be 
as eaſy and happy here as I uſed to be, 
I would defy that man and all his ſex; 
and never repent that I have given the 
pow of my fortune into my father's 
nds. 5 — 
8 5 
Just now, my mother has rejoiced 


me with the news that my requeſted per- 


miffion is granted. Every one thinks, 


it beſt that I ſhould go to you, except 


my brother. But he was told, that he 
muſt not expect to rule in every thing. 
I am to be ſent for into the great par- 
lour, where are my two uncles and my 
aunt 1 and to be acquainted wah 
ion in form. ; 
You know, my dear, that there is a 
good deal of folemnity among us. But 
never was there a family more united in 
it's different branches than ours. Our 
ncles conſider us as their own chil- 
ren, and declare, that it is for our 
ſakes they live ſingle. $0 that they are 
adviſed with upon every article relating 
to us, or that may affect as. It is there- 
fore the leſs wonder, at a time when, 
they underſtand that Mry Lovelace is 
determined to pay us an amicable viſit, 
as he calls it, (but which I am fore can - 
not end amicably) that they ſhould bot 
be conſulted upon the permilſiol Thad 
deſired to _— 9 ee e 
IWwiLL ee you with what paſſed. 
at the general leave given me to be your 
gueſt, And yet I 2 — that you will 
not love my brother the better for m 
communication. But I am angry wit 
him myſelf, and caiinot help it. And 
beſides, it is proper to let you know the. 


terms I go upon, and their motives for 


* 


permitting me to go. 3 
Clary, ſaid my mother, as ſoon as 
I entered the great parlour, * your fe- 


quot 
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* queſt to go to Miſs Howe's for a few 
days has been taken into conſidera- 
tion, and granted — SR 
Much againſt my liking, I aſſure 
you, ſaid my brother, rudely inter- 
rupting her. l 
© Son James!” ſaid my father, and 


Enit his brows. | 


He was not daunted. His arm is in 


a ſling. He often has the mean art to 


look upon that, when any thing 1s 
hinted that may be ſuppoſed to lead to- 


wards the leaſt favour to or reconcilia- 
tion with Mr. Lovelace. Let the girl, 
then, [I am often the girl with him] 


* be prohibited ſeeing that vile liber- 
tine.“ | 


Nobody ſpoke. 


Do you hear, ſiſter Clary ?* taking 


their ſilence for approbation of what 


he had dictated; you are not to receive 


© viſits from Lord M.'s nephew.” 

Every one ſtil] remained filent. 
Do you ſo underſtand the licence 
© you have, Miſs?” interrogated he. 


I would be glad, Sir, ſaid 1, to 


© underſtand that you are my brother— 


© and that you would underſtand that 


« you are only my brother.” 


© © the fond, fond heart!“ with a | 


ſneer of inſult, lifting up his hands. 


Sir,“ ſaid Ito my father, to your 


* juſtice I appeal: if I have deſerved 


reflection, let me not be ſpared. But 
_ © if IJ am to be anſwerable for the raſh- 


© neſs—" 3 8 
No more! No more of either ſide, 
faid my father. © You are not to re- 


'E ceive the viſits of that Lovelace, 


* though— Nor are you, ſon James, 
© to reflect upon your ſiſter. She is a 
« worthy child.“ Lo 

5 sir, have done,” replied he—* and 
E'yet I have her honour at heart, as 


much as the honour of the reſt of the 


+ family.” 


And hence, Sir,” retorted I, © your 


© unbrotherly refle&tions upon me ?? 
Well, but you obſerve, Miſs,” ſaid 


be, that it is not I, but your father, 


© that tells you, that you are not to re- 
© ceive the viſits of that Lovelace," 
Couſin Harlowe, ſaid my. aunt 
Hervey, allow me to ſay, that my 
couſin Clary's prudence may be con- 
* fidedin.” 5 
I am convinced it may, joined my 
mother. | 
But, aunt—but, Madam, ' (put in 


my ſiſter) : there is no hurt, I preſume, 


HARLOWE. 


come from your 


© ſhe goes to Miſs Howe upon; ſince, 


© if he gets a knack of viliting her 


6 there“ | : | ” 
© You may be ſure, interrupted my 
uncle Harlowe, * he will endeayour to 
© ſee her there. e IS | 
* So would ſuch an impudent man 


here, ſaid my uncle Antony: and 
tis better there than here. 


© Better 0 where,” ſaid my father. 
—* I command you, (turning to me) 
© on pain of diſpleaſure, that you ſee 
© him not at all. | | og 
I will not, Sir, in any way of en- 


couragement, I do aſſure you; nor 
bat all if I can properly avoid it.“ 


© You know with what-indifference,* 
ſaid my mother, * ſhe has hitherto ſeen 
him. Her prydence may be truſted 
to, as my ſiſter Hervey ſays . 


© With what appa—rent indiffe- 


© rence!? drolled my brother. ge 
Son James!” ſaid my father ſternly. 
I have done, Sir, ſaid he, But 
again, in a provoking manner, he re- 
minded me of the prohibition. 
Thus ended this conference. 


Will you engage, my dear, that the 


hated man ſhall not come near your 
houſe ?—But what an inconſiſtence is 


this, when they conſent to my going, 
thinking his vrſits here no otherwiſe to 
to be avoided!—But if he does come, 


I charge you never leave us alone toge- 


ther. 


As I have no reaſon to doubt a wel- 
good mother, I will 
put every thing in order here, and be 
with you in two or three days. 
Mean time, I am your moſt aſfection- 
ate aud obliged, 1 | 


| CLartssa HaRLOWE. 


LETTER VII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS. 


[AFTER HER RETURN FROM HER] 


HARLOWE PLACE, FEB» 20. 


1 Beg your excuſe for not writing 
ſooner. Alas, my dear, I have ſad 


proſpects before me! My brother and 


lifter have ſucceeded in all their views. 


They have found out another lover for 
me; an hideous one! Let he is en- 
couraged 


en letting my ſiſter know the condition. 
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that I was ordered home ſo ſuddenly. 
At an hour's warning!—No other no- 
tice, you know, than what was brought 


with the chariot that was to carry me 


back. — It was for fear, as I have been 


informed, [an unworthy fear!} that I 


ſhould have entered into any concert 
with Mr. Lovelace had I known their 
motive for commanding me home; ap- 


 prehending, it is evident, that I ſhould 


diſlike the-man they bad to propoſe to 


1 | 
And well might they apprehend ſo: 


for who do you think he is?— No other 
than that Solmes!/—— Could you have 
believed it?—And they are all deter- 
mined too; my mother with the reſt!— 


Dear, dear excellence! how could ſhe 


be thus brought over, when I am aſ- 


ſured, that on his firſt being 238 


ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, that had Mr. 


© Solmes the Indies in poſſeſſion, and 
would endow me with them, ſhe ſhould 


not think him deſerving of her Clariſſa! 
The reception I met with at my re- 
turn, ſo different from what I uſed 


to meet with on every little abſence, 


(and now I had been from them three 
weeks] convinced me that I was to 
ſuffer for the happineſs I had had in your 
company and converſation for that moſt 
agreeable '-—agy J will give you an 
account ot it. l | 1 

My brother met me at the door, and 


gave me his hand when I ſtepped out 


of the chariot. He bowed very low; 
Pray, Miſs, favour me. I thought 
it in good- humour; but found it af- 
terwards mock · reſpect: and ſo he led 
me in great form, I prattling all the 


way, enquiring of every - body's health, 


(although I was ſo ſoon to ſee them, 
and there was hardly time for anſwers) 
into the great parlour; where were my 
father, mother, my two uncles, and 


T. f 1 

I was ſtruck all of a heap as ſoon as 
I entered, to ſee a ſolemnity which I had 
been ſo little uſed to on the like occa- 
fions-in the countenance of every dear 
relation. They all kept their ſeats. I 
ran to my father, and kneeled; then to 
my mother; and met from both a cold 

ute: from my father a bleſſing but 
eren my mother, indaed, 
called me child, but embraced me not 
with her uſual indulgent ardor. 


Alter I had paid my duty to my 


| _ CLARISSA' HARLOWE, , 223 
| couraged by every-body. No wonder 


uncles, and my compliments tomy ſiſter, 
which ſhe received with ſolemn and Riff 
form, I was bid. to ſit down. But my 
heart was full: and T ſaid it became 
me to ſtand, if I could; ſtand, upon a. 
reception ſo awful and unuſual, IWas 
forced to turn my face from them, and 
pull out my handkerchief, | 
My unbrotherly accuſer hereupon 
ſtood forth. and charged me with hav- 
ing received no leſs than five:or fix vi - 
fits at Miſs Howe's from the man they 
had all ſo much reaſon to hate; [that 
was the expreſhon notwithſtanding the 


commands I had had to the contrary. 


And he bid me deny it if I could. 

I had never been uſed, I ſaid, to deny 
the truth, nor would I now. I owned 
I had in the three weeks. paſſed ſeen the 


perſon preſumed he meant tener than 


five or fix times. [“ Pray hear me, 
© brother," ſaid I; for he was going to 
flame out.] But he always aſked for 
© Mrs. or Miſs Howe, when he came.“ 

I proceeded, That I had reaſon to be- 


- lieve, the: both Mrs. Howe and: Miſs, 


as matters ſtood, would much rather 
have excuſed his viſits; but they had 


more than once apologized, That hav- 


ing not the ſame reaſon my papa had to 
forbid him their houſe, his rank and 
fortune entitled him to civility. ,_ _ 

Yau ſee, my dear, I made not the pleds 
T1 might have made. EO 

My brother ſeemed ready to give a 
looſe to his paſſion: my father put on 
the countenance which always portends 
a gathering ſtorm; my uncles mutter- 


ingly whiſpered; and my ſiſter aggra- 


vatingly held up her hands. While 1 
begged to be heard out;—and my mo- 

ther ſaid, © Let the child, that was her 
kind word, * be heard,” ff. 5 
I hoped; I ſaid, there was no harm 
done; that it became not me to pre- 
ſerĩbe to Mrs. or Miſs Howe who ſhould 
be their viſiters; that Mrs. Howe was 
always diverted with the raillery that 
paſſed between Miſs and him; that I had 


no reaſon to challenge her gueſt for ny 


viſiter, as I ſhould ſeem to have done had 
Irefuſed to go into their company when 
he was with them; that I had never 
ſeen him out of the preſence of one or 
both of thoſe ladies; and had ſignified 


to him once, on his urging for a few 


moments private converſation with me, 
that unleſs a reconciliation were effet- 


ed between my family and his, he myſt 
D | not 


% 
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| poteepeſt that I would countenancehis To ſhew they were all of a ſentiment, 


viſits, much leſs give him an opportu- 
nity of that ſort, | 

1 told them further, That Miſs 
Howe ſo well underſtood my mind, that 


ſhe never left me a moment while Mr. 


Lovelace was there: that when he came, 
if I was not below in the parlour, I 

would not ſuffer myſelf to be called to 
himz although I thought it would be 
an affectation which would give him 
advantage rather than the contrary, if 
I had left company when he came in; 
or refuſed to enter into it when I found 
he would ſtay any time. 

My brother heard me out with ſuch 
à kind of impatience as ſhewed he was 
reſolved to be diſſatisfied with me, ſay 
what I would. Thereſt, as the event 
has proved, behaved as if they would 
| have been ſatisfied, had they not far- 
ther points to carry by intimidating me. 
All this madeit evident, as I mentioned 


above, that they themſelves expetted 


not my voluntary compliance; and 
was a tacit confeſſion. of the diſagree- 
ableneſs of the perſon they had topro- 
| poſe. | 
I wasno 
ther ſwore, although in my father's 
preſence, (ſwore, unchecked either by 
eye or countenance) That for his part, 
would never be reconciled to that li- 
bertine: and that he would renounce 
me for a ſiſter, if I encouraged the ad- 
dreſſes of a man ſo obnoxious to them 
alle 1 6 5 
A man who had like to have been By 
| brother's murderer, my iter ſaid, wit 
a face even burſting with reſtraint of 
paſhon.' ' ts I 


« 


The poor Bella has, you know, a 


plump high-fed face, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion. You, I know, 


will forgive me for this liberty of ſpeech 


| ſooner than I can forgive myſelf: yet 


| how can one be ſuch a reptile as not to 


turn when trampled upon! 


My father, with vehemence both of 


ſooner filent than my bro- 


F 


my. uncle Harlowe ſaid, he hoped his 
beloved niece only wanted to know her 
father's will, to obey it. 

And my uncle Antony, in his rough 

manner, added, That ſurely I would 
not give them reaſon to apprehend, that 
I thought my grandfather's favour to 
me had made me independent of them 
all.—If I did, he would tell me, the 
will could be ſet aſide, and fbould, 


I as aſtoniſhed, you muſt needs think. 


— Whoſe addreſſes now, thought 1, 


is this treatment preparative to ?— 


Mr. Wyerley's again?—or whoſe ?” 
And then, as high compariſons, where 


felf is concerned, ſooner than low, come 


into young people's heads; be it for 
whom it will, this is wooing as the 
Engliſh did for the heireſs of Scotland 
in the time of Edward the Sixth. But 
that it could be for Solmes, how ſhould 
it enter into my head? 
I did not know, I faid, that I had 
given occaſion for this harſhneſs. [ 
hoped I ſhould always have a juſt ſenſe 
of every one's fayour to me, | ſuper- 
added to the duty I owed as a daughter 
and a miece: but that I was ſo much 
ſurprized at a reception ſo unuſual and 
unexpected, that I hoped my papa'and 
mamma would give me leave to retire, 
in order to recolledt myſelf. | 
No one gainſaying, I made my ſilent 
compliments, and withdrew—leaving 


my brother and ſiſter, as I thought, 


pleaſed; and as if they wanted to con- 
tulate each other on having occa- 


honed ſo ſevere a beginning to be made 


with mm. | f 
I went up to my chamber, and there 


with my faithful Hannah deplored the 


determined face which the new propoſal 


it was plain they had to make me wore. 


I had not recovered myſelf when I 
was ſentfordown to tea. I'begged by 


my maid to be excuſed attending; but 


action and voice, [my father has, you 


know, a terrible voice when he is an- 
gry!] told me that I had met with too 
much indulgence in being allowed to 
refuſe this gentleman, and the other gen- 
tleman; and it was now his turn to be 


Very true, my mother ſaid: and 


hoped his will would not now be diſ- ran. ö 


+» © T' could eaſily anſwer you, \bir, 
e - faid 


_  puted by a child ſo favoured. . 


on the repeated command, went down 
with as much chearfulneſs as I could 
aſſume; and had a new fault to clear 
myſelf of: for my brother, ſo 


li, by 
nant a thing is determined ill-will, 5 


intimations equally rude and intelli- 
gible, charged my deſire of being ex- 
cuſed coming down, to ſullens, bonus 
a certain perſon had been ſpoken againſt, 
upon whom, as he ſuppoſed, my * 
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aid I, as ſuch a reflection deſerves: 


but I forbear. If I do not find a 
© brother in you, you ſhall have a ſiſter 
6 10.008." -- |: . 
Pretty meekneſs! Bella whiſper- 
ingly ſaid; looking at my brother, and 
ming up her lip in contempt. 

- He, with an imperious air, bid me 
deſerve his love, and I ſhould be ſure 
to bave it. T 2 58 
As we ſat, my mother, in her admi- 
rable manner, expatiated upon brother- 
ly and ſiſterly love; indulgently blamed 


my brother and ſiſter for having taken 


up diſpleaſure too lightly againſt me; 
and politically, if I may ſo ſay, an- 
ſwered for my obedience to my father's 
 will.—-Then it would be all well, my 
father was pleaſed to ſay: Then they 


expreſſion: | 
was my ſiſter's; and my uncles, That 
T then ſhould be the pride of their hearts. 
But, alas! what a forfeiture of all 


' theſe muſt I make! 4 


This was the reception I had on my 

return from you. Fro 
Mr. Solmes came in before we ha 

done tea. My uncle Antony preſented 


him to me, as a gentleman he had a 


Ee friendſhip for. My uncle 


arlowe in terms equally favourable 
for him. My father ſaid, Mr. Solmes 
is my friend, Clariſſa Harlowe.“ My 
mother looked at him, and looked at 


me, now- and -then, as he fat near me, 


I thought with concern. I at her, with 
eyes a ne for pity. At him, when 
I could glance at him, with diſguſt lit- 


tle ſhort of affrightment. While 'my 
brother and ſiſter. Mr. Salmes d him, 


and Sirr'4him up, at every word. 80 


careſſed, in ſhort, by all—yet ſuch a 


wretchl——But I will at preſent only add, 
My hymble thanks and duty to your 


honoured mother; (to whom I will 


cularly write, to expreſs the grate- 


fol ſenſe I have of her goodneſs tome) 
e Cr. HarkLows. 
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THEY drive on here at a furious 


0 


rate. The man lives here, I. 


and more a favourite. Such terms! 

© ſuch ſettlements! That's the cry. 
O my dear, that I had not reaſon to 

deplore the family-fault, immenſely 


rich as they all are! But this I may the 


more unreſervedly ſay to you, as we 
have often joined in the ſame concern: 
I, for a father and uncles; you, for.a _ 


mother; in every other reſpe& fault- 
JOBS 65 ine 8 
__ - Hitherto, I ſeem to be delivered over 
to my brother, who pretends as great 
love to meas ever. | 


You may belieye, I have been very 
ſincere with him. But he affects to 
railly me, and not to believe it poſſible, 


that one fo dutiful and ſa diſcreet as his 


ſiſter Clary can reſolve to diſoblige all 


her friends. 
ſhould doat upon me, was my brother's 
e me as well as ever, 


Indeed, I tremble at the roſpe&t be- | 
fore me; for it is evident that they are 
ſtrangely determined. 


My father and mother induſtrioully 


avoid giving me opportunity of ſpeak- 


ing to them alone. They aſk not for 
my approbation, intending, as itſhould 
ſeem, to ſuppoſe me into their will. 
And with them I ſhall hope to prevail, 
or with nobody. They. have not the 
intereft in compelling me, as my bro- 
ther and ſiſter have: f ſay leſs therefore 


to them, reſerving my whole force for 


an audience of my father, if he will 


permit me a patient ear. How dif- 


ficult is it, my dear, to give a negative 
where both duty and inclination join 
to make one wiſh to oblige! _ _ 
I have already ſtood the ſhock of 
three of this man's particular viſits 
beſides my. ſhare in his more genera 
ones; and find it is impoſſible I ſhould 
ever endure him. He has but a very 
ordinary ſhare of underſtanding; is 


very illiterate; knows nothing but the 


value of . eſtates, and how to improve 
them, and what belongs to land-job- 
bing and n. et am I as one 
ſtupid, I think. They have begun ſo 
crvelly with me, that I have not ſpirit 
enou Nie aſſert my own negative. 

1 They had endeavoured it ſeems to 


influence my good Mrs. Norton before 


I came home—ſo intent are they to 
carry their point! And her opinion not 
being to their liking, ſhe has been told 
that ſhe would do well to decline viſit. 
ing here for the preſent: yet be is the 
perſon of all the world, next to my 
mother, the moſt likely to prevail up- 
on me, were the meaſures they are en · 
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26 
gaged in reaſonable meaſures, or ſuch 
as be could think ſo. _ . 

My aunt likewiſe, having ſaid that ſhe 
did not think her niece could ever be 
brought to like Mr. Solmes, has been 
obliged to learn another leſſon. 

I am to have a viſit from her to- mor- 
row. 
much as to hear from my brother and 
ſiſter what the noble ſettlements are to 
be, the is to acquaint me with the par- 
ticulars; and to receive from me my 
determination: for my father, I am 


told, will not have patience but to ſup- 


571 that I ſhall ſtand 


| in oppoſition to 


Mean time, it has been ſignified to 


me, that it will be acceptable if I do 


not think of going to church next Sun- 


ay. | 4 | + 5 
The ſame ſignification was made me 


for laſt Sunday; and I obeyed. They 
are apprehenſive that Mr. Lovelace will 
be there with defign to come home with 
me. | 


tle of your charming ſpirit: I never 
more wanted it. 1 

The man, this Solmes, you may ſup- 
poſe, has no reaſon to boaſt of his pro- 
greſs with me. He has not the ſenſe 
to ſay any thing to the purpoſe, His 


courtſhip indeed is to them; and my 


brother pretends to court me as his 
proxy, truly! utterly to my brother 
reject his addreſs; but thinking a per- 
ſon ſo well received and recommended 
by all my family, entitled to good 


manners, all 1 een him is af. 


fectedly attributed to coyneſs: and he, 


not Being ſenſible of his own imper- 
him 


fections, believes that my avoiding hi 
when I can, and the reſerves I expreſs, 


are owing to nothing elſe; for, as I 
ſaid, all his courtſhip is to them; and 


I have no opportunity of ſaying, Nol' 
to one who aſks me not the queſtion, 
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And, fince I have refuſed ſo 


the family. 


„ there? 


Iam even loth to mention how equally 
unjuſt it is for him to make ſuch offers, 
or for thoſe I am bound to reverence to 
accept of them. TI hate him more than 
before. One great eſtate is already ob- 
tained at the expence of the relations to 
it, though diſtant relations; my bro. 
ther's, I mean, by his godmother: and 
this has given the hope, however chi. 
merical that hope, of procuring others; 
and that my own at leaſt may revert to 
And yet, in my opinion, 
the world is but one great family. Ori- 
ginally it was fo. What, then, is this 


narrow ſelfiſhneſs that reigns in us, but 
relationſhip remembered againſt rela- 


tionſhip forgot? 

But here, upon my abſolute refuſal 
of him upon any terms, have I had a 
ſignification made me that wounds me 
to the heart, How can I tell it you? 
Vet I muſt. It is, my dear, that I muſt 
not, for a month to come, or till licence 


obtained, correſpond with any- body 
| out of the houle. * 
Help me, dear Miſs Howe, to a lit- 


My brother, upon my aunt's re- 
port, (made, however, as I am inform- 


ed, in the gentleſt manner, and even 
giving remote hopes, which ſhe had na 


commiſſion from me to give) brought 
me, in authoritative terms, the prohi- 
bition. 8 

Not to Miſs Howe? ſaid J. 

No, not to Miſs Howe, Madam, 
e for have you not acknow- 
ledged that Lovelace is a favourite 

See, my dear Miſs Howe! | 

* And do you think, brother, this is 
© the way | | | 

© Do yer look to that —But your 


letters will beſtopped, I can tell you.” 


— And away he flung. | 

My fiſter came to me ſoon after. 
« Siſter Clary, you are going on in a 
* fine way, I underſtand. Butas there 


are people who are ſuppoſed to harden 


And fo, with an air of manniſb ſupe- 
riority, he ſeems rather to pity the 
| baſhful girl, than 8 that he 
ee 0/5” FER 


© you agpinſ your duty, I am to tell 
© you, that it will be taken well if yo 
avoid viſits or viſitings for a week or 
© two till fariber anger... 
© Can this be from thoſe who have 
« authori 19 5 . 11710 
« Aſk them; aſk them, childl' with 
a twirl of her finger. I have deliver- 
ed my meſſage. Your father will be 
« obeyed. He is willing to hope you 
© to be all obedience, and would pre- 
vent all incitements to refraorineſs,” 


*Ik duty, ſaid I; and 
now my duty, {aud I; 21 feat 


| FEBRUARY 25. 
I HAVE had the expected conference 
with my aunt, | e 
T have been obliged to hear the man's 
propoſals from her; and have been alſo 
told what their motives are for eſpouſ- 
ing his intereſt with ſo much warmth. 
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I ſhall not find impoſſible conditions 
« annexed to it.” | aha 
A pert young creature, yain and 
conceited, ſhe called me. I was the 
only judge, in my own wiſe opinion, of 
what was right and fit. She, for her 
part, had long ſeen into my ſpecious 
ways: and now I ſhould ſhew every- 
body what I was at bottom. | 
Dear Bella!” faid I, hands and 
eyes lifted up, why all this?—Dear, 
dear Bella, why—" Fi, 
None of your dear, dear Bella's to 
me. —I tell you, I ſee through your 
« evitchcrafts,* ¶ That was her ſtran 
word.] And away ſhe flung; adding, 
as ſhe went, And fo will every. body 
« elſe very quickly, I dare ſay. | 
* Bleſs me, ſaid I to myſelf, what 


© a ſiſter have I! How have I deſerved 


this?“ 5 : 
Then! wn tted my grandfa- 
ther's too diſtinguiſhing goodneſs to me. 


| FER. 25. IN THE EVENING, 

WHAT my brother and fiſter have 
ſaid againſt me I cannot tell: but I am 
in heavy diſgrace with my father, 
I Vas ſent for down to tea. I went 
with a very chearful aſpect: but had 
occaſion ſoon to change it. 

Such a ſolemnity in every-body's 
countenancel My mother's eyes were 
fixed upon the tea-cups; and when ſhe 
looked up, it was heavily, as if her 
eye-lids had weights upon them; and 
then not to me, My father ſat half- 
aſide in his elbow-chair, that his head 
might be turned from me; his hands 

laſped, and waving, as it were, up 
and down; his fingers, poor dear gen- 
tleman! in motion, as if angry to the 
very ends of them. My ſiſter ſat ſwell- 
ing, My brother looked at me with 
ſeorn, having meaſured me, as I may 

ſay, with his eyes as I entered, from 
head to foot. My aunt was there, and 


looked upon me as if with kindneſs re- 


ſtrained, bending coldly to my com- 
pliment to her as ſhe ſat; and then caſt 
an eye firſt on my brother, then on my 
ſiſter, as if to give the reaſon [ſol am 
willing to conſtrue it] of her unuſual 
ſtiffnels.—Bleſs me, my dear! that 


they ſhould chuſe to intimidate rather 


than invite 1 mind, till now, not 
thought either unperſuadable or unge. 


perous! 7 


* 
- 7 
7 i * 
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tended, leave the room; © 1," laid he, 


ge my mother. A word with you, fifte 


my brother. So I was left alone with | 


_ © contradied for mine to you. 


kind opinion of our fex; , although 
there is not a more condeſcending wife 


J took | ſeat Ae. 5 Sh all I n ia ke 3 
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© Madam?" to my mother.—T alway 
uſed, you know, my dear, to 


ea. | 
© © No!''a very ſhort ſentence, in one 
ſhort word, was the expreflive an- 
ſwer. And ſhe was pleaſed to take the 
caniſter in her own hang. 
My brother bid the footman who at. 


vill pour out the water.“ n 
My heart was up at my mouth. 1 
did not know yhat to do with myſelf. 
What is to follow?” thought 1. 

Juſt after the ſecond diſh, out ſtep 


«© Hervey!” taking her in her hand. 
Preſently my ſiſter dropped away. Then 


my father. | Ty 
He looked fo very ſternly, that m 
heart failed me, as twice or thrice 
would have addreſſed myſelf to him; 
nothing but ſolemn ſilence on all hands 
having paſſed before. | 2 
At laſt, I aſked, If it were his plea- 
— that I ſhould pour him out another 
iſh. | | [#4 
He anſwered me with the ſame angry 
monoſyllable which I hadreceived from 


my mother before; and then aroſe,'and  * 


walked about the room. I arvfe too, 


with intent to throw myſelf at his feet 


but was too much over- awed by his | 


ſternneſs, even to make ſuch an _ | 


ſion of my duty to him as my hear 
overflowed with. | ; 
At laſt, as he ſupported himſelf, be- 
cauſe of his gout, on the back of a" 
chair, I took alittle more courage; aud 
approaching him, beſought him to ac- 
quaint me in what I had offended him. 
He turned from me, and in à ſtrong 
voice, * Clarifſa Harlowe, ſaid he, 
© know that I will be obeyed.” | 
| © God forbid, Sir, that you ſhould 
© notl—[ have never yet oppoſed your 
© will" | | | 
Nor J your whimfies, Clariſſa Har- 
© lowe,* interrupted he.— Don't let 
© me run the fate of all who ſhew in- 
© dulgence'to your ſex; to be the more 


My father, you know, m. deny; hes - 
not (any more than my brother) 2 


of % 


in the world than my mother. 
I was going to N b e 5 f 
duty No proteſtations, girl! No... ö 
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words! I will not be prated tol I will 
be obeyed! I have no child, I vill 
© have no child, but an obedient one. 
Sir, you never had reaſon, I hope—* 
Tell me not what I never bad, but 
* what I bawe, and what I ball have.” 

© Good Sir, be pleaſed to hear me 
my brother and my fiſter, I fear 

0 Fee brother and ſiſter ſhall not be 
© ſpoken againſt, girl!— They have a 


_ © juſt concern for the honour of my fa- 


| © ever-honoured N (and a 


= © | 
1 Aud hope, Sir—" 


Hope nothing.— Tell me not of 
* hopes, but of fas. I aſk nothing 
© of you but what is in your poaber to 


« comply with, and what it is your duty 
to comply with 5 | 


© Then, Sir, I will comply with it 
hut yet I hope from your goodneſs— 
© No expoſtulations! No but's, girl! 
No qualifyings! I will be obeyed, I 
© tell you; and chearfully too!—or you 
© areno child of mine!” 
I wept. 8 a 
Let me beſeech you, my dear and 
that I may 


down on my knees ave 


only yours and my mamma's will, 


to withdraw, leaving me on the floor; 


© and not my brother's, to obey.” 


I was going on; but he was pleaſed 


faying, That he would not hear me 
thus by ſubtilty and cunuing aiming 


to diſtinguiſh away 2 duty; repeat- 


ing, that he would be o 


eyed. 


2 My heart is too full—ſo full, that 
It way endanger my duty, were I to try 


to unburden it to you on this occaſion: 
ſo I will lay down my pen but can 
Vet, poſitively, I will lay down my 


pen! 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS en 
| | | E ſo it is to prevent a head- 


FEB. 26. IN THE MORNING. 
aunt, who ſtaid here laſt 
night, made me a viſit this 
morning as ſoon as it was light. She 
tells me, that I was left alone with my 


father yeſterday on ' purpoſe that he 
might talk with me on my 
obedience; but that he owned he was 


expected 
put beſide his purpoſe by reflecting on 


_ domething my brother had told him in 


that's the expreſſion. 
oy reaſon to with I had not known 
F ö 


from the incitements of other 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


my. disfavour, and by his impatience 
but to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a gentle ſpirit 


as mine had hitherto ſeemed to be, 


ſnould preſume to diſpute his will in a 


| point where the advantage of the whole 


amily was to be ſo greatly promoted by 
my er, | ; 
I find, by a few words which drop- 


| war unawares from * aunt, that they 
have all an abſolute dependence upon 


what they ſuppoſe to be meekneſs in my 
temper. But in this they may be miſ- 


taken; for I verily think, upon a ſtrict 


examination of myſelf, that I have al- 
moſt as much in me of my father's as of 

oy Pome family. | | 
y uncle Harlowe, it ſeems, is againſt 
driving me upon extremities; but my 

brother has engaged, that the regard I 
have for my reputation, and my prin- 
ciples, will bring me round to my duty 
Perhaps I ſhall 


My aunt adviſes me to ſubmit, for the 


preſent, to the interdicts they have laid 


me under; and, indeed, to encoura 


Mr. Solmes's addre(s. I have abſo- 


lutely refuſed the latter, let what will 


(as Ihave told her) be the conſequence. 


he viſiting-prohibition I will conform 
to: but as to that of not correſponding 
with you, nothing but the menace that 
our letters ſhall be intercepted can en- 
my obſervation of it. 
She believes that this order is from 
my father, and that my. mother has not 
been conſulted upon it; ſhe ſays that it 
is given, as ſhe has reaſon to think, 

urely in conſideration to me, left I 
ſhould mortally offend him; and I'q 
Ople, 
(meaning you and Miſs Lloyd, ke 
no doubt) rather than by my own will. 


For ill, as ſhe tells me; he [peaks kind 
and praiſeful things of me. 


Here is clemency!—here is indul- 


ſtrong child, as a good prince would 
wiſh to deter diſaffected ſubjefs, from 


running into rebellion, and ſo forfeiting 


every thing! But this is all owing to the 
young man's wiſdom of my brother —a 
plotter without a head, and a brother 
without a heart! 3 

How happy might I have been with 
any other brother in the world but James 
Harlowez, and with any other ſiſter but 
his fiſker! Wonder not, my dear, that 1 
who 
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who uſed to chide you for theſe fort of 
liberties with my relations, now am 
more undutiful than you ever was un- 
kind. I cannot bear the thought of be- 
ing deprived of the principal pleaſure of 
my life; for ſuch is your converſation 
by perſon and by letter. And who, be- 
ſides, can bear to be made the dupe of 
ſuch low cunning, operating with ſuch 
high and arrogant paſſions? 
But can you, my dear Mifs Howe, 
condeſcend to carry on a private corre- 
ndence with me?—If you can, there 
is one way I have thought of by which 
it may be done. 182 
You muſt remember the Green Lane, 
as we call it, that runs by the ſide of 
the wood · houſe and poultry- yard where 
I keep my bantams, pheaſants, and pea- 
hens, which generally engage my notice 
twice a day; the more my favourites be- 
cauſe they were my grandfather's, and 
recommended to my care by him; and 
therefore brought hither from my dairy - 
houſe ſince his death, | FE 
The lane is lower than the floor o 
the wood-houſe; and in the fide of the 
 wood-houſe the boards are rotted away 
down to the floor for half an ell toge- 
ther in ſeveral places. Hannah can ſte 
into the lane, and make a mark with 
. chalk where a letter or parcel may be 
popes in under ſome ſticks; which may 
ſo managed as to be an unſuſpected 


cover for the written depoſits from 
either, | 5 FRA | 


| * *® 
© T Rave been juſt now to look at the 
— and find it will anſwer: ſo your 
ithful Robert may, without coming 
near the houſe, and as only 1 
through the Green Lane, which leads 
to two or three farm-houſes, [out of li- 
very if you pleaſe] very eaſily take from 
_ thence my nerd: and depoſit yours. 
This place is the more convenient, 
becauſe it is ſeldom reſorted to but by 
© myſelf or Hannah, on the above - men- 
tioned account; for it is the general 
fore · houſe for firing; the woodforcon- 
ſtant uſe being nearer thehouſe. 
One corner of this being ſeparated off 
or the rooſting · place of my little poul- 
try, either ſhe or I ſhall never want a 
pieience to 2 thither. 
Try, my dear, the ſucceſs of a letter 
this way; and give me your opinion and 
, Advice What to do in this diſgraceful 


undue reſtraint 


HARLOWE, 29 


ſituation, as I cannot but call it; and 
what you think of my proſpects, and 
what you would do in my caſe. 

But, before-hand, I will tell you that 
your advice muſt not run in favour of 
this Solmes: and yet, it is very likely, 
they will endeavour to engage your mo- 
ther, in order to induce you, who have 
w_ an influence over me, to favour 

Ac 
Vet, on ſecond thoughts, if you in- 
cline to that ſide of the queſtion, I would 
have you write your whole mind. De- 
termined as I think T am, and cannot 
help it, I would at leaſt give a patient 
hearing to what may be ſaid on the other 
fide. +1 my 1 — ſo much 
enga upon my word they are not; 
1 2 oneſelf if they be} to ano- 
— * as ſome of my friends ſup- 

oſe; and as you, giving way to 
Frvety vein, Rhev by laſt viſits; affected 
to _—_— hat preferable favour T 
may have for him to any other perfon, 
is owing more to the uſage he has re- 
ceived, and for my ſake borne, than to 
any perſonal conſideration. BP 

** a few lines of prateful ae- 
knowledgment to your good mother for 
her favours to me in the late happy pe- 
viod, T fear I ſhall never know fuch 
another. I hope ſhe will forgive me that 
I did not write ſooner, | 4 
The bearer, if ſuſpeKed and-examin- 
ed, is to produce that as the only one he 
carries. ene 
How do needleſs watchfulneſs and 
produce artifice ant 
contrivance! I ſhould abhor theſe clan- 
deſtine correſpondences, were they not 
forced upon me. They have ſo mean, fo 
low an appearance to myſelf, that 1 


think I ought not to expect that you 


ſhould take part in them. 

But why (as T have alſo expoſtulated 
with my aunt) muſt I be puſhed into 
a ſtate which I have no wilh to enter 
into, although I reverence itt Why 
ſhould not my brother, ſo many years 
older, and ſo earneſt to ſee me engaged, 
be firſt engaged? And why mould not 
my ſiſter be firſt provided for? 

But here I conclude theſe unavailing 
expoſtulations, with the aſfurance that 


am, and ever will be, your affectionate, 
ad Hi 'CLARLSSA HAx TOA. 
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LETTER X. 


- MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
. HARLO WE. 
| TAT a 5 1X B. 27. 
W947 odd heads ſome people 
havel—Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
to be ſacrificed in marriage to Mr. Ro- 
ger Solmes!—Aſtoniſhing! | 
I nmuſt nut, you ſay, give my advice in 
fawour of this man! - Vou now con- 


vince me, my dear, that you are nearer 


of kin than I thought you to the family 
that could think, of ſo prepoſterous a 
match, or you would never, have had 


the leaſt notion of my adviſing in his 


favour. - 
Aſk for his picture. You know I have 
a good hand at drawing an ugly like- 
neſs. But I'II ſee a little further firſt: 
for who knows what may happen, ſince 
matters axe in ſuch a train, and ſince 
you have not the courage to oppoſe ſo 
overwhelming a torrent? _ 
| You aſk me to help you to a little of 
my fpirit, Are you in earneſt? But it 
will not now I doubt do you ſervice—it 
will not fit naturally upon you. You are 
your mother's girl, think what you will; 
ang have violent ſpirits to contend with. 
Alas! my dear, you ſhould have bor- 
rowed ſome of mine a little ſooner— 
that is to ſay, before you had given the 
management of ex- eſtate into the 
hands of thoſe who think they have a 
prior claim to it. What though a fa- 
ther 34. Has not that father two elder 
children? And do they not both bear 
more of his ſtamp and image than you 
do? Pray, my dear, call me not to ac- 
count for this free queſtion; leſt your 


application of N meaning, on exami- 


nation, prove to be as ſevere as that. 
Now I have launched out a little, in- 
dulge me one word more in the ſame 
ftrain—T will be decent, I promiſe you. 
I think you might have known, that 
_ AvaRICE and Envy are two paſſions 
that are not to be ſatisfied; the one by 
giving, the other by the envied perſon's 
continuing to deſerve and excel, Fuel, 


fuel both, all the world over, to flames 


inſatiate and devouring, 

But ſince you aſk for my opinion, you 
muſt tell me all you know or ſurmiſe 
of their inducements. And if you will 
not forbid me to make extracts from 
your letters for the entertainment of my 


aunt and couſin in the little iſland, who 
long to hear more of your affairs, it will 
be very obliging: e 

But you are ſo tender of ſome people 


who have no tenderneſs for any - body 
but themſelves, that I muſt conjure you 


to ſpeak. out. Remember, that a friend- 
ſhip like ours admits of no reſerves. You 
may truſt my impartiality. -It would 


be an affront to your own judgment, if 


you did not: for do you not aſe my ad- 
vice? And have you not tavght me that 
friendſhipſhould never give a bias againſt 
juſtice?—Juſtify them, therefore, if you 
can, Let vs fle if there be any ſenſe, 
whether ſufficient reaſon or not, in their 
choice. At preſent I cannot (and yet I 
know a good deal of your family) have 
any conception how all of them, your 
mother and your aunt Hervey in parti- 


cular, can join with the reſt againſt 


judgments given. As to ſome of the 


others, I cannot wonder at any-thing 


they do, or attempt to do, where ſelf is 
concerned, | 


You aſk, Why may not your brother 


| befirſt engaged in wedlock? 1'l] tell you 


why: his temper and his arrogance are 


too well known to induce women he 


would aſpire to, to receive his addreſſes, 
notwithſtanding his great independent 


acquiſitions, and ſtill greater proſpects. 


Let me tell you, my dear, thoſe ys 
ſitions have given him more pride than 


reputation. To me he is the moſt intole- 


rable creature that Jever converſed with. 
The treatment you blame, he merited 
from one whom he addreſſed with the 
air of a perſon who preſumes that he is 
about to confer a favour, rather than to 


receive one. I ever loved to mortif 


proud and inſolent ſpirits. What, thin 
you, makes me bear Hickman near me, 
but that the man is humble, and knows 


and keeps his diſtance? 


As to your queſtion, Why your elder 
ſiſter may not be firſt provided for? 1 
anſwer, Becauſe ſne muſt have no man, 
but ene who has a great and clear eſtate; 


that's one thing. Another is, Becauſe 
ſhe has a younger ſiſter, Pray, my dear, 


be ſo good as to tell me, What man of 
a great and clear eſtate would think of 
that eldeſt ſiſter, while the younger were 
ſingle? e Its Ia 
You are all too rich. to be happy 
child. For muſt not each of you, by 


conſtitutions of your family, marry to 


be ſtill richer? People who know in what 


their main excellence conſiſts, are not » 
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be blamed. (are they?) for-cultivatin 
and improving what they wink moſt 
yaluable?—Is true happineſs any part 
of your family view?—$o far from it, 
that none of your, family but yourſelf 
could be happy were they not rich. So 
let them fret on, grumble and grudge, 
and accumulate; and wondering what 
ails them that they have not happineſs 
when they have riches, think the cauſe 
is want of more; and ſo go on heaping 
up, till Death, as greedy an accumula- 
tor as themſelves, gathers them into his 
garner. | 8 
Well, then, once more I ſay, do you, 
my dear, tell me what you know of their 
avowed and general motives; and I will 
tell you more than you will tell ze of 
their failings! Your aunt Hervey, you 
ſay *, has told you: Why muſt I aſk you 
to let me know them, when you con- 
2 to atk my advice on the occa - 
on? ; 
That they prohibit your correſpond- 
ing with zue, is a wiſdom I neither won- 
der at, nor blame them for; fince it is 
an evidence to me that they know their 


own folly; and if they do, is it ſtrange - 


that they ſhould be afraid to truſt ano- 
ther's judgment upon it? | 

I am glad you have found out a way 
to correſpond with me. I approve it 
much. Tall more, if this firſt trial of 
it prove ſucceſsful. But ſhould it zot, 
and ſhould it fall into their hands, it 
would not concern me but. for your 
fake, 2 5 | 44-1 

We have heard before you wrote, that 
all was not right between your rela- 
tions and you at your coming home: 
that Mr. Solmes viſited you, and that 
with a proſpect of ſucceſs. But I con- 
cluded the miſtake lay in the perſon; and 
that his addreſs was to Miſs Arabella. 
And indeed had ſnebeen as good - natured 
as your plump ones generally are, I 
ſhould haye thought her too good for 
him by half. This muſt certainly be 
* the thing,” thought I; © and my be- 
© loved friend is ſent for to adviſe and 
ait in her nuptial preparations. 
* Who knows, ſaid I to my mother, 
* but that when the man has thrown 


* alide his yellow full-buckled peruke, 


* andhisbroad-brimmed beaver, (both 
of. which, I ſuppoſe, were Sir Oliver's 
belt of long ftanding) he may cut a 
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< tolerable figure dangling to church 
© with Miſs Bel!'——The woman, as ſhe 


* 


obſerves, /bould excel the man in fea- 


tures: and where can ſhe match ſo well 
for a foil? 8 RE 3 
I indulged this ſurmize againſt ru- 
mour, becauſe I could not believe that 


the abſurdeſt people in England could 
as to think of this 


be {ſo very ab 
man far you. 


We heard, moreover, that you een 
ceived no viſiters. I could aſſign no rea- 
ſon for this; except that the preparation 


for your ſiſter were to be private, and 


the ceremony ſudden, for fear this man 


mind, Miſs Lloyd and Miſs Biddulph 
were with me to enquire what I knew 
of this; and of your not being at church, 
either morning or afternoon, the Sun- 


ſhould, as another man did, change his 


day after your return from us; to the 


diſappointment of a little hundred of 


your admirers, to uſe their words. It 


was eaſy fot me to gueſs the reaſon to 


be what you confirm Their appre- 
henſions that Lovelace would be there, 
and attempt to wait on you homme. 

My mother takes very kindly your 


compliments in your letter to her. Her 


words upon reading it were; Miſs 


© Clariſſa Harlowe is an admirable 
young lady: wherever ſhe goes, ſne 


© confersafavour; whomever ſhe leaves, 


- 5 ſhe fills with regret.'—And. then 2 
little comparative reflection; O my 
Nancy, that you had a little of het 
ſweet obligingneſs! | 


— 


matter. The praiſe was yours, 


You are me; and I enjoyed it. The 


more enjoyed it, becauſe—Shall I tell 
you the truth?—Becauſe I think myſelf 
as well as I am—Were it but for this 
reaſon ; That had I twenty brother 
James's, and twenty ſiſter Bell's, not 


one of them, nor all of them joined to- 


gether, would dare to treat me as yours 


preſume to treat you. The perſon who 
will bear much ſhall have much to bear, 


all the world through: it is Jour own 
ſentiment , grounded upon tt 
eſt inſtance that can be given; in your 


eſtrong- 


own family; though you have ſo little 


improved by it. e 
he reſult is this, That I am 


fitger 


for this world than you: 2 for the 
I 


next than me—that's the 
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hundreds of ſakes, may it be before you 
quit us for company more congenial to 
you, and more worthy of you! 
I communicated to my mother the 
account you give of your ſtrange re- 
ception; alſo what a horrid wretch they 
have found out for you; and the com 
pulſory treatment they give you. It only 
t her on magnifying her lenity to me 
on my tyrannical behaviour, as ſhe will 
call it, [mothers muſt have their way, 
you know, my dear] to the man whom 
ſhe ſo warmly recommends, —_ 
whom it ſeems there can be no jult ex- 
ception; and expatiating upon the com- 
| 3 T owe her for her indulgence. 
o] believe T muſt communicate to her 
nothing farther—eſpecially as I know 
me would condemn the correſpondence 
between us, and that between you and 
Lovelace, as clandeſtine and undutiful 
| bong and divulge our ſecret 
beſides : for duty implicit is her cry. 
And moreover ſhe lends a pretty open 
ear to the preachments of that ſtarch old 


batchelor your uncle Antony; and for. 


an example to ber daughter would be 
more careful how ſhe takes your part, 
_ *bethe/'emiſe ever ſo uſũt. 


Vet is not this right policy neither. 
For people who allow nothing will be 


granted nothing: in other words, thoſe 

Who aim at carrying too many points 
will not be able to carry any. 

But can you divine, my dear, what 


that old preachment-making ,plump- 


hearted foul your uncle Antony means 
by his frequent amblings hither? — 


There is ſuch ſmirking and ſmiling be. 


tween my mother and him! Such mu- 


tal praiſes of œconomy; and That 
is my way!'—and © This I dol'—and 
I am glad it has your approbation, - 


© Sir!'—-and * You look into every- 
© thing, Madam!'—* Nothing would 
be done, if I did not! Such exclama- 


tions againſt ſervants! Such exaltings 


of ſelf! And dear-heart, and good-lack! 
Land las a. day And now-and-then 
their converſation ſinking into a whiſ- 


perin accent, if I come croſs them. 


tell you, my dear, I don't above half 
like it. . | 
Only that the ſe old batchelors uſually 
take as many years to reſolve upon ma- 
mrimony as they can reaſonably expect 
to live, or I ſhould be ready to fire up- 
on his viſits; and to recommend Mr, 


| > z | Hickman to wy mother's acceptance, 


in 


rioſity. 
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as a much more 1 7 man: for what 
he wants in years, he makes up in gra. 
vity: and if you will not chide me, 1 
will ſay, That there is a primneſs in 
both (eſpecially when the man has pre. 
ſumed too much with me upon my mo- 
ther's favour for him, and is under dif. 
eipline on that account) as makes them 
ſeem near of kin: and then in contem. 


— 


9 of my ſaucineſs, and what they 


both bear from it, they ſigh away land 


ſeem ſo mightily to compaſſionate each 
other, that if pity be but one remove 
from love, I am in no danger, while 
they both are in a great deal, and don't 
know it. 9 i 
Now, my dear, I know you will be 
upon me with your grave airs: ſo in for 
the lamb, as the ſaying is, in for the 
ſheep; and do you yourſelf look about 
you: for I'll have a pull with you by 
way of being aforehand, Hannibal,we 


read, always adviſed to attack the Ro- 


mans upon their own territories, 

Lou are pleaſed to ſay, and upon your 
word too! That your regards (a mighty 
quaint word for affectiont) are not ſo 
much engaged, as ſome of your friend) 
ſuppoſe, to another perſon. What need 


you give one to imagine, my dear, that 


the laſt month or two has been a period 


extremely favourable to that other per- 


ſon; whom it has made an obliger of 
niece for his patience with the un. 
cles. 9 AF: 
But, to paſs that by— So much en- 
eee, much, my dear? — Shall! 
er? Some of your friends ſuppoſe a 
great deal. You ſeem to own a little. 
Don't be angry. It is all fair: becauſe 
you have not Sele to me that 
little. People, I have heard you ſay, 
who affect ſecrets, always excite cu- 
But you proceed with a kind ef draw. 
back upon your avermegt as If recol - 
lection had given you 'a"deubt—Yoy 
know not yourſelf, if they be To much 
engaged..] Was it neceſſary to ſay this 
to me?—and to ſay it apo your word 


to0?—But you know beſt.— Vet you 


don't neither, I belieye. For a beginnin 
love is ated by a ſubtle ſpirit; an 


' oftentimes ' diſcovers itfelf to a by- 


ſtander, when the perſon poſſeſſed (why 
ſhould I not call pofſufſed? } knows not 
it has ſuch a demon. 

But further you ſay, What PREFER» 
ABLE favour you may have for him i 
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borne, than to any perſonal conſidera- 


ion. iT 
This is generouſly ſaid. It is in cha- 


raſter. But, O my friend, depend upon 


it, you are in danger. Depend upon it, 
whether you know it or not, you are a 
little in for it. Vour native generoſity 
and greatneſs of mind endanger you: 
all your friends, by fighting againſt 
him with impolitick violence, fight for 
him. And Lovelace, my life for yours, 
notwithſtanding all his veneration and 
aſſiduities, has ſeen further than that 
yeneration, and thoſe aſſiduities, (ſo 
well calculated to your meridian) will 
let him own he has ſeen—Has ſeen, in 
ſhort, that his work is doing for him 


more effectually than he could do it for 
himſelf. And have you not before 


now ſaid, That nothing is ſo penetrat- 
ing as the eye of a lover who has va- 
nity? And who ſays Lovelace wants 
vanity? , | | 
In ſhort, my dear, it is my opinion, 
and that from the eaſineſs of his heart 
and behaviour, that he has ſeen more 
than I have ſeen; more than you think 
could be ſeen—more than I believe you 
yourſelf know, or elſe you would let me 
know it. 8 
Already, in order to reſtrain him 
from reſenting the indignities he hag 
received, and which are daily offere 
him, he has prevailed upon you to cor- 
reſpond with him privately. I know he 
has nothing to boaſt of from what you 
have written: but is not his inducing 
you to receive his letters, and to anſwer 


them, a great point gained? By your 


inſiſting that he ſhould keep this corre- 


ſpondence private, it appears that there 


is one ſecret which you do not wiſh the 


world ſhould know: and he is maſter of Miss CLARISSa HARLOWE, 


that ſecret, He is indeed b:imelf;, as I 
may ſay, that fecret! 
macy does this beget for the lover! How 
is it diſtancing the parent! | 
Vet who, as things are ſituated, can 
blame yout—Your condeſcenſion has 


no doubt hitherto prevented great miſ- 


chiefs. It muſt be continued, for the 

ne reaſons, While the cauſe remains. 
You are dawn in by a perverſe fate 
Againſt inclination; but cuſtom, with 
duch laudable purpoſes, will reconcile 
the inconvenzency » and make an incli- 
nation. And. I would adviſe you (as 


you would wiſh to manage on an oc 


*% ', 
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an other perſon, 1s owing more to the 
uſage be has received, and for Jour juke 
4 


at an inti- 


ſon ſo critical with that prudence which 
governs, all your actions) not to be 
afraid of entering upon a cloſe examj- 
nation into. the true ſprings and grounds 
of this your generoſity to that happy 


It is.my humble opinion, I tell you 
frankly, that on enquiry it will come 
out to be LOVE—Don't ſtart, my 
deap!—Has not your man himſelf had 
natural philoſophy. enough to obſerve 
already to your aunt Hervey, that love 
takes the deepeſt root in the ſteadieſt 
minds? The depce take his ſly pene- 
tration, I was going to ſay; for this 
was fix or ſeven weeks ago. 

J have been tinctured, you know, 
Nor on the cooleſt reflection, could 1 
account how.and when the jaundice be- 
gan: but had been over head and ears, 


as the ſaying is, but for ſome of that 


advice from you which I now return 
you. Yet my man was not half ſo 
So avhat, my dear To be ſure Loves 
lace is a charming fellow. And were 
he only But I will not make you glow 
as you read pon my word 1 will not. 
Vet, my dear, don't you find at your 
heart ſomewhat unuſual make it go 
throb, throb, throb, as you read juſt 


here?—If you do, don't be aſhamed to 


own it—It is your genergfity, my love! 
that's all.—But, as the Roman avgur 
ſaid, * Cæſar, beware of the ides of 


March! 


Adieu, my deareſt friend. Forgive, 
and very ſpeedily, by the new · found 
expedient, tell me, that you forgive, 


your ever -affettinnate 


ANNA HOWE, 
LETTER. 


ro MISS 


. WEDNESDAY, MARCK I. 
Vo both nettled. and alarmed 
1 me, my deareſt Mits Howe, by 
the concluding part of your laſt. At 
firſt reading it, I did not think it ne- 
«© ceſſary, ſaid I to myſelf, * to guard 
* againftacritick, when I was writing 
to ſo dear a friend. But then recol- 
lecting wyſelf, Is there not more in 
© it,” ſaid I. than the reſult of a vein 
* fo naturally lively? Surely F muſt 
© have been guilty of an e 
Let me enter into the cloſe ecamina- 
ö r tion 
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« tion of myſelf which my beloved 
« friend adviſes.” | 

I do fo; and cannot own any of the 
glow, any of the throbs you mention. 
— Upon my word I will repeat I cannot. 
And yet the paſſages in my letter upon 
which you are ſo humorouſly ſevere, 
Fay me fairly open to your agreeable 
ratllery. I own they do. And I can- 
Not tell what turn my mind had taken 
to dictate ſo oddly to my pen. 

But, pray- now-]s it ſaying fo much, 
when one, who has no very particular 
regard to any man, fays, There are 
ſome who are preferable to others? And 
is ĩt blameable to ſay, They are the pre- 
ferable, who are not well uſed by one's 
relations; yet diſpenfe with that uſage 


for inſtance, I may be allowed to ſay, 
is a man to be preferred to Mr. Solmes; 
and that I do prefer him to that man: 
but, ſurely, this may be faid without 
it's being a neceſfary conſequence that 
I muſt be in love with him. 

Indeed I would not be i love with 
him, as it it called, for the world: firſt, 
becauſe I have no opinion of his mo- 
rals; and think it a fault in which our 


being diſtant, did not, as I have ob- 


Io call him to account for fuch of his 
immoralities as came to our ears. Next, 
becauſe I think him to be a vain man, 
capable of triumphing (ſecretly at leaſt) 
, over a perfon whoſe heart he thinks he 


the aſſiduities and veneration which you 
impute to him, ſeem to carry an haugh- 
tineſs in them, as if he thought his ad- 
Areſs had a merit in it, that would be 
more than an equivalent to a woman's 
love. 
notwithſtanding the advantages he muſt 
Have had from his birth and education, 


with the moſt remarkably eaſy and gen- 
teel perſon, ſomething, at times, ſeems 
to be behind in his anner that is too 
ſtudiouſly kept in. Then, good-hu- 


main to other people's ſervants, and this 
even to familiarity, (although, as you 
have ablerved, a fanyliagity that has 


, 
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out of regard to one's ſelf which they 
would otherwiſe reſent? Mr. Lovelace, 


whole family (my brother excepted) 
bas had a ſhare, that he was permitted 
to viſit us with a hope; which, however 


_ deed I am not. 
ſerved heretofore *, entitle any of us 


has engaged. And, thirdly, becauſe 


In ſhort, his very politeneſs, 


appear to me to be conſtrained; and, 


moured as he is thought to be in the 


dignity in it not unbecoming 3 man of 
quality) he is apt ſometimes to break 


out into a paſſion with his own: an oath 
or a curſe follows; and ſuch looks from 


thoſe ſervants as plainly ſhew terror; 
and that they ſhould have fared worſe 
had they not been in my hearing: with 
a confirmation in the maſter's looks of 


a ſurmize too well juſtified. 


Indeed, my dear, THIS mar is not 
THE man. I have 8 objections to 
him. My heart {hrobs not after him. I 


glow not, but with indignation againſt 
. myſelf for having given room for ſuch 


an imputation.— But yon muſt not, 
my deareſt friend, conſtrue common 
gratitude into love. I cannot bear thar 
you ſhobld. But if ever I fhould have 
the misfortune to think it love, I pro- 
miſe you upon my ord, which is the 
ſame as upon my honour, that I will ac- 


quaint yon with it. 


You bid me to tell you very ſpeedily, 
and by the new- found expedient, that 
I am not diſpleaſed with you $vr your 


agreeable raillery: I diſpatch this there- 


fore immediately; 1 to my 
next the account of the inducements 
which my friends have to promote with 
ſo much earneſtneſs the addreſs of Mr, 
Solmes. Re 

Be fatisfied, my dear, mean time, 
that I am not diſpleaſed with you: in- 
On the contrary, I 
give you my hearty. thanks for your 


friendly premonitions. And J charge 


you, (as I have often done) that if you 
obſerve any - thing in me ſo very faulty 
as would require from you to others in 
my behalf the palliation of friendly 
and partial love, you acquaint me with 
it: for methinks I would ſo conduct 
myſelf as not to give reaſon even for 
an adverſary to cenſure me; and how 
ſhall ſo weak and ſo young a creature 
avoid the cenſure of ſuch, if my friend 
will not hold a looking-glaſs before me 
to let me ſee my imperfections? 

Judge me, then, my dear, as any 
indifferent perſon (knowing what 5 
know of me) would do. I may at tirft 
be a little pained; may glow a little 
perhaps to be found leſs worthy of your 
friendſhip than I wiſh to be; but affure 
yourſelf, that your kind correction will 
give me reflection that ſhall amend me. 

f it do not, you will have a fault to 
accuſe me of, that will be utterly mex- 


5 5 uſable; 
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cuſable: a fault, let me add, that ſhould 
you not accuſe me of it, (if in your 
opinion I am guilty) you will not be 
ſo much, ſo warmly, my friend as I 


am yours; ſince I have never ſpared you 


on the like occaſions. 
Here I break off; to begin another 
letter to you; with the aſſurance, mean 


time, that J am, and ever will be, your 
_ equally alfectionate and grateful 


CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XI. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
| |  HARLOWE,' | 
| THURSDAY MORN, MARCH 2. 
NDEED you would not be in love 
awvith him for the world! — Your ſer- 
yant, my dear, Nor would I have you. 
For I think, with all the advantages of 
rſon, fortune, and family, he is not 


by any means worthy of you. And 


this opinion I give as well from the rea- 
ſons you mention, (which I cannot but 
confirm) as from what I have heard of 
kim but a few hours ago from Mrs, 


Forteſcue, a favourite of Lady Betty 
Lawrance, who knows him well But 


let me-congratulate you, however, on 


our being the firſt of our ſex that ever 
heard of who has been able to turn 
that lion Love, at her own pleaſure into 
a lap-dog. | 
Well but, if you have not the throbs 
and the glows, you have not: and are 
not in love; good reaſon why, becauſe 
you wouid not be in love; and there's 


no more to be ſaid. —Only, my dear, I 


ſhall keep a good look-out upon you; 
and fo I hope you will upon yourſelf: 


for it is no manner of argument, that 


becauſe you would not be in love, you 


therefore are not.— Rut before J rk 


entirely with this ſubject, a word in 
your ear, my charming friend—lIt is 
only by way of caution, and in pur- 
ſuance of the general obſervation, that 
a ſtander · by is often a better judge of 
the game than thoſe that play. May 
it not be, that you have had, and have, 
tuck croſs creatures and ſuch odd heads 
to deal with, as have not allowed you to 
attend to the throbs?—Or, if you had 
them a little now-and-then, whether, 


1 


2 


to, you have not by miſtake put them to 


the wron 


having had two accounts to place them —He ſpoke this indeed, ſhe ſays, with 


J * 


one? 

But whether you have a value for 
Lovelace or not, I know you will be 
impatient to hear what Mrs. Forteſcue 
has ſaid of him. Nor will I keep you 
longer in ſuſpenſe. 1 5 | 
An hundred wild ſtories ſhe tells of 
him, from childhood to manhood: for, 
as ſhe obſerves, having never been ſub- 
ject to contradiction, he was always as 
miſchievous as a monkey. But I ſhall 
paſs over theſe whole hundred of his 
puerile rogueries (although indicatius 
ones, as I may ſay) to take notice as 
well of ſome things you are not quite 
ignorant of, as of others you know 
not; and to make a few obſervations 
upon him and his ways, | 

Mrs. Forteſcue owns, what every- 
hody knows, that he a 
nay, avowedly, a man of pleaſure; yet 
ſays, chat in any thing he ſets his heart 
upon or undertakes, he is the moſt in- 
duſtrious and perſevering mortal under 
the fun. He reſts, it ſeems, not above 
ſix hours in the twenty-four—any more 
than you. He delights in writing. 
Whether at Lord M.'s, or at Lady 
Betty's, or Lady Sarah's, he has al- 
ways a pen in his fingers when he re- 
tires. One of his companions (con- 
firming his love of writing) has told 
her, that his thoughts flow rapidly to 
his pen: and you and I, my dear, have 
obſerved on more occaſions than one, 


that though he writes even a fine hand, 


he is one of the readieſt and quickeſt of 
writers, He muſt indeed have had early 
a very docile genius; ſince a perſon of 
bis pleaſureable turn and active ſpirit, 
could never have ſubmitted to take long 
or great pains in attaining the qualifi- 
cations he is maſter of; qualifications 
ſo ſeldom attained by youth of quality 
and fortune; by ſuch eſpecially of 
thoſe of either, who, like him, have 
never known what it was to be con- 
trouled, - " Nt DE... 
He had once it ſeems the vanity, upon 

being complimented on theſe talents, 
(and on his ſurprizing diligence, for a 

man of ae) to compare himſelf to 
Julius Cæſar; who performed great 
actions by day, and wrote them doun 
at night: and valued himſelf, that he 
only wanted Cæſar's out · ſetting, to 


- make a figure among his cotemporaries. 
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an nir of pleaſantry: for ſhe obſerved, 
and fo have we, that he has the art of 
acknowledging his vanity with ſo much 


humour, that it ſets him above the 
contempt which is due to vanity and 
ſelf. opinion; and at the ſame time half- 
perſuades thoſe who hear him, that he 
really deferves the exaltation he gives 
himſelf. | 2 0 4: 
But ſuppoſing it to be true that all 
his vacant nightly hours are employed 


in writing, what can be his ſubjects? 


If, like Cæſar, his own actions, he 


muſt undoubtedly be a very enterpriz- 


and very wicked man; fince no- 


body ſuſpects him to have a ſerious 


turn: and, decent as he is in his con- 


verſation with us, his writings are not 


probably ſuch as would redound either 
to his own honour, or to the benefit of 
athers, were they to be read. He muſt 
be conſcious of this, ſince Mrs. For- 
teſcue ſays, that in the great correſpond- 


ence by letters which he holds, he is as 
ſeeret and as careful as if it were of a 


treaſonable nature - yet trouhles not his 


bead with politicks, though nobody 
| knows the intereſts of 


rinces and 
courts better than he is ſaid to do. 
That you and I, my dear, ſhould 
love to write, is no wonder. We have 
always, from the time each could hold 
a pen, delighted in epiſtolary corre- 
Our employments are 
meſtick and ſedentary; and we can 
ſeribble upon twenty innocent ſubjects, 
and take delight in them becauſe they 
are innocent; though were they to be 
feen, they might not much profit or 
leaſe others. But that ſuch a gay, 
Leely young fellow as this, who rides, 


| hunts, travels, bar, ex the publick 


entertainments, and has means to pur- 


ue his pleaſures, ſhould be able to ſet 


himſelf down to write for hours toge- 
ther, as you and I have heard him ſay 


de frequently does, that is the ſtrange 


thing. 


Mrs. Porte ſays, that be is a 


compleat maſter of ſnort hand writing. 
the way, what inducements could 
fuch a ſwift writer as he have to learn 
fhort-hand ! 8 | 
 Sheſays (and we know it as well as 
the). that he has a ſurprizing memory; 
and a very lively imagination. | 
Whatever his other vices are, all the 
world, as well as Mrs. Forteſcue, fays 


he is a ſober man. And among all his 
bad qualities, gaming, that great waſter 
of time as well as 4 is not his 
vice: fo that he muſt have his head as 
cool, and his reaſon as clear, as the 
prime of youth and his natural gaiety 
will permit; and by his early morning 
hours, a great portion of time upon 
his hands, to employ in writing, or 
worſe. 

Mrs. Forteſcue ſays, he has one 
gentleman who is more his intimate 
and correſpondent than any of the reſt, 
You remember what his diſmiſſed 
bailiff ſaid of him and of his aſſo- 
ciates*, I don't find but that man's 


character of him was in general pretty 


juſt. Mrs. Forteſcue confirms this 
part of it, that all his relations are 
afraid of him; and that his pride ſets 
him above owing obligations to them. 
She believes he is clear of the world; 
and that he will continue ſo: no doubt 
from the ſame motive that makes him 
avoid being obliged to his relations. 
A perſon willing to think favour- 
ably of him would hope, that a brave, 
a learned, and a diligent man, cannot 


be naturally a bad man.— But if he be 


better than his enemies ſay he is, (and 
if worſe, he is bad indeed) he is guilty 
of an inexcuſable fault in being ſo 


. careleſs as he is of his reputation. 1 


think a man can be ſo but from one of 
theſe two reaſons: either that he 1s con- 
ſcious he deſerves the ill ſpoken of him; 
or, that he takes a pride in being thought 
worſe than he is. Both very bad and 
threatening indications; fince the firſt 
mult ſhew him to be utterly abandoned; 
and it is but natural to conclude from 
the other, thatwhat a man is not aſhamed 
to have imputed to him, he will not 
ſcruple to be guilty of whenever he has 
an REN Fs | 
Upon the whole, and upon all Icould 
ther from Mrs. Forteſcue, Mr. Love- 
ace is a very faulty man. You and I 
have thought him too gay, too mcon- 
ſiderate, too raſh, too little an hypo- 
crite, to be deep. You ſee he never 
would diſguiſe his natural temper 
ny as it certainly is) with re- 
pect to your brother's behaviour. to 
him. Where he thinks a contempt 
due, he pays it to.the uttermoſt. Nor 
has he complaiſance enough to ſpare 


; 


your uncles. 
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But were he deep, and ever ſo deep, 
u would ſoon penetrate him, if they 
would leave you to yourſelf, His va- 
nity would be your clue. Never man 


had more: yet, as Mrs. Forteſcue ob- 


ſerved, never did man carry it off ſo 
happily. There is a ſtrange mixture 


in it of humorous vivacity : fince 


but for one half of what he ſays of 


himſelf, when he is in the vein, any 
other man would be inſufferable. 
8 ns OR” | 
Talk of the devil, is an old ſay- 
ing. The lively wretch has made me 
a vifit, and is but juſt gone away. He 
is all impatience and: reſentment at the 
treatment you meet with; and full of 
apprehenſions too, that they will carry 
their point with you. 5 
I told him my opinion, that you 
will never be brought to think of ſuch a 


man as Solmes; but that it will probably 


end in a compolition, never to have 


either. 


No man, he ſaid, whoſe fortunes and 
alliances are ſo conſiderable, ever had 
ſo little favour from a woman for whoſe 
ſake he had borne fo much. 


I told him my mind as freely as I 


' uſed to do. But who ever was in 


fault, ſelf being judge? He complain- 
ed of ſpies being ſet upon his conduct, 


and to pry into his life and morals, and 


this by your brother and uncles. 


I told him, that this was very hard 


upon him; and the more ſo, as neither 


his life nor morals perhaps would ſtand 


a fair enquiry. 


He ſmiled, and called himſelf my 


ſervant.——The occaſion was too fair, 
he ſaid, for Miſs Howe, who never 
ſpared him, to let it paſs. But, Lord 
belp the ſhallow fouls of the Harlowes! 
Would I believe it? they were for turn- 
ing plotters upon him. They had beſt 
take care he did not pay them in their 
own coin. Their hearts were better 
turned for ſuch works than their heads. 

J aſked him, if he valued himſelf up- 
on having a head better turned than 
theirs for ſuch works, as he called 
them? | 

He drew off: and then ran into the 
higheſt profeſſions of reverence and 
affection for you. 3 

The object ſo meritorious, who can 
doubt the reality of his profeſſions? 
Adieu, my deareſt, my noble friend! 


* FA _ #* 4 


r* 
atleaſt in a higher degree than thay with 


HARLOWE. 2 
I love and admire you for the gene- 


rous concluſion of your latt more than 
I can expreſs. Though I began thay 
letter with impertinent raillery, Know- 
ing that' you always loved to indulge 
my mad vein, yet never was there 4 
heart that more glowed with friendiy 
love, than that of [your ow ©! 
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LETTER XIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| _ HOWE. 1 3h 


| err. MARCH Te 
Now take up my pen, to lay before 
you the inducements and motives 
which my friends have to eſpouſe ſoear- 
neſtly the addreſs of this Mr. Solmes. 
In order to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, it is neceſſary to go alittle back, 
and even perhaps to mention ſone 
things which you already know: and 
ſo you may look upon what I am goin 
to relate, as a kind of ſupplemerit : 
my letters of the 15th and 2oth of Ja- 
nuary Jaſt*. "4 ST: 
In thoſe letters, of which I hate 
kept memorandums, I gave you an ac- 
count of my brother's and ſiſter's antj- 
pathy to Mr. Lovelace; and the me- 
thods they took (fo far as they had 
then come to my knowledge) to ruin 
him in the opinion of my other friends. 
And I told you, that after a very cold, 
yet not a directly affrontive behaviour 
to him, they all of a ſu deu became 
more violent, and proceeded to perſo- 
nal inſults; which brought on at laſt the 
3 rencounter between my bro- 
ther and him. | . 
Now you muſt know, that from the 
laſt converſation that paſſed between my 
aunt and me, it comes out, that this 


ſudden vehemence on my brother's and 


ſiſter's parts, was owing to ſtronger 
reaſons than to the college-begun anti- 
pathy on his ſide, or to lighted love 
on hers; to wit, to an apprehenſion 
that my uncles intended to follow my 

ndfather's example in my favour 


they ſhould. An apprehenſion found. 


ed it ſeems on a converſation between _ 
my two uncles and my brother and Gf. 


V SlettnW,V. 7 Ses Letter IV. p. 13. 
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38 
ter; which my aunt communicated to 
me in confidence, as an argument to 
reyail upon me to accept of Mr. 
Bolmes 's noble ſettlements; urging, 
that ſuch a ſeaſonable compliance nd 
fruſtrate my brother's and ſiſter's views, 
and eſtabliſh me for ever in the love of 
my father and uncles.  _ | 
I will give you the ſubſtance of this 
eommunicated converſation, after I 
have made a brief introductory obſer. 
vation or two: which however I hard- 
ly need to make to you who are ſo well 
acquainted with us all, did not the ſe- 
ries or thread of the ſtory require it. 

I have more than once mentioned to 
you the darling view ſome of us have 
Lo had of raiſing a family, as it is 
called: a reflection, as I have often 

thought, upon our own; which is no 
inconſiderable or upſtart one, on either 
ſide; on my mother's eſpecially.—A 


view too frequently it ſeems entertained. 


by families which, having great ſub- 


ſtance, cannot be ſatisfied without rank 


and title. 5 CO 
My uncles had once extended this 
view to each of us three children; urg- 
ing, that as they themſelves intended 
not to marry, we each of us might be 
ſo portioned, and ſo advantageouſly 


matched, as that our poſterity, if not 


dourſelves, might make a firſt figure in 


our country while my brother, as the 


only ſon, thought the two girls might 
de very well provided for by ten or fif- 
teen thouſand pounds apiece: and that 
all the real eſtates in the family, to wit, 


my grandfather's, father's, and two 


uncles, and the remainder of their re- 
ſpective perſonal eſtates, together with 
what he had an expectation of from his 
odmother, would make ſuch a noble 
1 and give him ſuch an intereſt, 
as might entitle him to hope for a peer- 
age. Nothing leſs would ſatisfy his 
ambition. | | 


With this view he gave himſelf airs 
very early; That his grandfather and 
uncles were his ſtewards; that no man 


no other notice. 
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him, by aſking him, If the fons, to 
make it hold, were to have their necks 
wrung off? ] whereas daughters are 
chickens brought up for the tables of 
other men. This accompanied with 
the equally —O_ reflection, That, to 
induce people to take them off their 


hands, the family- ſtock muſt be im- 
paired into the bargain, uſed to put by 


ſiſter out of all patience: and althoug 
ſhe now ſeems to think a younger litter 
only can be an incumbrance, ſhe was 
then often propoſing to me to make a 
prey in our own fayour againſt my 
rother's rapacious Views, as ſhe uſed 
to call them; while I was for conſider. 
ing the liberties he toak of this ſort as 
the effect of a temporary 3 
Y 


which in a young man not natural 


good-humoured, I was glad to ſee; or 
as a foible that deſerved raillery, but 

But when my grandfather's will (of 
the purport of which m my particular 
favour, until it was opened, I was as 
ignorant as they) had lopped off one 


branch of my brother's expectation, he 


was extremely diſſatisfied with me. 
Nobody indeed was pleaſed : for al- 


though every: one loved me, yet being 


the youngeſt child, father, uncles, 


brother, ſiſter, all thought themſelves 


poſtponed, as to matter of right and 
power. [Who loves not power?] And 
my father himſelf could not bear that I 
ſhovid be made ſole, as I may call it, 
and independent; for ſuch the will, as 


to that eſtate and the powers it gave, 
(unaccountably as they all ſaid) made 


me. | 
To obviate therefore every one's jea- 
louſy, I gave up to my father's ma- 
nagement, as you Know, not only the 
eſtate, but the money bequeathed me; 
(which was a moiety of what my 
Ge had by him at his death; 
the other moiety being bequeathed to 
my ſiſter) contenting myſelf to take as 
from his bounty what he was pleaſed to 
allow me, without deſiring the leaſt ad- 


ever had better; that daughters were 

but incumbrances and drawbacks upon 
2 family. And this low and familiar 
expreſſion was often in his mouth, and 
uttered always with the ſelf · complai- 
„ fſünce which an imagined happy thought 
TH” 2 can be ſuppoſed to give the ſpeaker; to 
EIS wit, That a man who has ſons brings 
3 up chickens for his own table, [though 


dition to my annual ſtipend. And 

then I hoped I had laid all envy aſleep; 
but ſtill my brother and ſiſter (jealous, 

as now 1s evident, of my two uncles 
favour for me, and of the pleaſure [ 
had given my father and them by this 

act of duty) were every now-and-they 

oecaſionally doing me covert ill offices; 

of which, however, I took the leſs no- 

. tice, when I Was. told of them, as 1 
e thought 


ae onceI made his compariſon ſtagger with 


* 
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ed, had ano ee to 
the credit of b u 
lace, on the ſcore of his reputed faulty 
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' ought I had removed the cauſe of 


their envy; and I imputed every-thing 
bf that ſort to the petulance they are 
both pretty much noted for. | 
My brother's acquiſition then took 
place. This made us all by happy 
and he went down to take poſſeſſion of 


it: and his abſence (on ſo good an ac- 


count tbo) made us ſtill — 57k Then 
followed Lord M.'s propoſa 
ter: and this was an additional felicity 


for the time. I have told you how ex- 
ceedingly good · humoured it made my 


ſiſter. | 

You know how that went off: you 
know what came on in it's place, 

My brother then returned; and we 
were all wrong again: and Bella, as I 
obſerved in my letters above-mention- 
ive herſelf 
aving refuſed Mr. Love- 
morals. This united my brother and 
ſiſter in one cauſe. They ſet themſelves 
on all occaſions to depreciate Mr. Love- 
lace, and his family too, (a family 
which deſerves nothing but rept) 
and this gave riſe to the converſation 


am leading to between my uncles and 


them; of which I now come to give the 

articulars; after I have obſerved, that 
t happened before the rencounter, and 
ſoon after the enquiry made into Mr. 
Lovelace's affairs had come out better 


than my brother and fiſter hoped it 


would. | 

They were bitterly N 
him, in their uſual way, ſtrengthening 
their invectives with ſome new ſtories in 
his disfavour; when my uncle Antony, 
having giyen them a patient hearing, 
ret.” That he thought the gentle- 


man behaved like a gentleman; his 


niece Clary with prudence; and that a 
more honourable alliance for the fami- 
ly, as be had often teld them, could 
not be wiſhed fort ſince Mr. Lovelace 


had a vor good paternal eftate; and 
the 


that, by the evidence of an enemy, all 
clear. Nor did it appear, that he was 
ſo bad a man as he had been repreſented 
to be; wild indeed; but it was at a gay 
time of life, He was a man of ſenſe; 
and he was ſure that his niece would 
not have him, if ſhe had not good rea- 
fon to think him reformed, or that 
there was a likelihood that ſhe could re- 
form him by her example. 


My ugele then gaye one inftance, my 


1 ** 
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for my fil. 


* | * Seq Letter IV. p. 15. 


aunt told me, as 2 proof of a generoſß 

in Mr. Lovelace's ſpirit, which: 9 
vinced him, that he was not a had man 
in nature; and that he was of a temper, 


he was pleaſed to ſay, like my oven; 


which was, That when he (my uncle) 
had repreſented to him, that he might, 
if he pleaſed; make three or four hun- 
dred pounds a year of his paternal eſtate, 
more than he did; he anſwered, That 
his tenants paid their fents well; that 
it was 2 maxim with his family, from 


which he would by no means depart, 


never to rack rent old tenants, or their 

deſcendants; and that it was a pleaſure 

to him, to ſee all his tenants look fat, 
ſleek, and contented. 

I indeed had once occaſionally heard 
him ſay ſomething like this; and thought 
he never looked ſo well as at the time 
except once; and that was in an inſtance 

iven by him on the following inci» 
ent. | + Tg 

An unhappy tenant of my uncle An- 


tony came petitioning to my uncle for 


forbearance,in Mr.Lovelace's preſence. 
When he had fruitleſs]ywithdrawn, Mr. 
Lovelace pleaded his cauſe ſo well, tha 
the man was called in again, and had 
his ſuit granted, And Mr. Lovelace 
8 followed him out, and gave 
im two guineas, for preſent relief; the 
man having declared, that, at the time, 
he had not five ſhillings in the world. 
On this occaſion, he told my uncle, 


but without any airs of oſtentation] 


hat he had once obſerved an old te- 
nant and his wife in a very mean habit 
at church; and queſtioning them about 
it next day, as he knew they had no 
hard bargain in their farm, the man 
ſaid, He had done ſome very fooliſh 


things with a ew) intention, which 
behin 


had put him d-hand, and he 
could not have paid his rent, and ap- 
ar better. He aſked him how lon 
it would take him to retrieve the fool- 
iſh Rep he acknowledged he had made, 
He ſaid, Perhaps, two or three years.” 


Well, then, ſaid Re, I will abate 


© you five pounds 3 year for ſeven. 
« years, provided you will lay it out 
upon your wife and ſelf, that you 
may make a Sunday appearance li. 
© MY tenants. Mean time, take Mis, . 


(putting, his hand in his pocket, an 
im five guineas) * to 7 ur- 


giving 
ſelves in preſent plight and let me 


© fee you next Sunday at chureh, hand . 
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in hand, like an honeſt and loving 


couple; and I beſpeak you to dine 
« with me afterwards.” 

Although this pleaſed me when I 
heard it, as giving an inſtance of ge- 
neroſity and prudence at the fame time, 
not leſſening (as my uncle took no- 
tice) the yearly value of the farm, yet, 


my dear, I had no tbrobs, no glows 
upon it Un my word, I had not. 


Nevertheleſs, I own to you, that I 


could not help ſaying to myſelf on the 


occaſion, Were it ever to be my lot to 


have this man, he would not hinder me 


from FRG the methods I ſo much 
delight to take—with, A pity, that 
ſuch a man were not uniformly good! 
Forgive me this digreſſion. 
My uncle went on, (as my aunt told 
me) 'That, beſides his paternal eſtate, 


he was the immediate heir to very ſplen- 


did fortunes: that, when he was in 
treaty for his niece Arabella, Lord M, 
told him (my uncle) what great things 


he and his two half-ſiſters intended to 


do for him, in order to qualify him for 
the title, which would be extin© at his 


lordſhip's death, and which they hoped 


to procure for him, or a fill higher, 
that of thoſe ladies father, which had 
been for ſome time extinct on failure of 
heirs male. That it was with this 
view that his relations were all ſo ear- 


neſt for his marrying: that as he ſaw 


not where Mr. Lovelace could better 
himſelf, ſo, truly, he thought there was 


wealth enough in their own family to 


build up three conſiderable ones; that 
therefore he muſt needs ſay, he was the 
more deſirous of this alliance as there 
was a preat probability, not only from 
Mr. Lovelace's deſcent, but from his 


' fortunes, that his niece Clariſſa might 


one day be a peereſs of Great Britain, 


And upon that proſpe& [ Here was the 


mortifying ſtrote] he ſhould, for his 
own part, think it not wrong to make 
ſuch diſpoſitions as ſhould contribute to 
the better ſupport of the dignity. 
My uncle Harlowe, it ſeems, far 
from diſapproving of what his brother 
had ſaid, declared, That there wag bnt. 


one objection to an alliance with Mr., 


Lovelace; to wit, his faulty morals: 


a—_ as ſo much could be done for. 
| 


iſs Bella, and for my brother too, 


by my father; and as my brother was 


actually poſſeſſed of a confiderable eſtate 
by virtue of the deed of gift and will 
of his godmother Lovell, 


this occa 


made uneaſy. 


HARLOWE. 


Had I known this before, I ſhould 
the leſs have wondered at many things 
I have been unable to account for in my 
brother's and ſiſter's behaviour to me; 
and been more on my guard than Iima- 
gined there was a neceſlity to be. 

You may eaſily gueſs how much this 
converſation affected my brother at the 
time. He could not, you know, but 
be very uneaſy to hear two of his fleww- 


_ ards talk at this rate to his face. 


He had from early days, by his vio- 
lent temper, made himſelf both feared 
and courted by the whole family, My 
father himſelf, as I have lately men- 


tioned, very often (long before m 


brother's acquiſitions had made him i 


more 3 gave way to him as to 


an only ſon who was to build up the 


name, and augment the honour of it. 


Little inducement therefore had my 
brother to correct a temper which gave 
him ſo much conſideration with every- 
body. 5 
(ee, ſiſter Bella,” faid he, in an 
indecent paſſion before my uncles, on 
Lon I have mentioned“ ſee 
© howit is!—You and I oughtto look 
© about us!—— This little ſyren is in a 
© fair way to out- uncle, as ſhe has al- 
© ready out-grantfather'd us both! 
From this time (as I now find it 


plain upon recollection) did my bro- 


ther and ſiſter behave to me, as to one 
who ſtood in their way; and to each 


other, as having but one intereſt: and 


were reſolved, therefore, to bend all 
their force to hinder an alliance from 
taking effect, which they believed was 
likely to oblige them to contract their 
views. | i 
And how was this to be done, after 
ſuch a declaration from both my un- 
. 1 
My brother found out the way. M 
ſiſter (as I have ſaid) went hand in han 
with him. Between them, the family- 
union was broken, and every-one was 
r. Lovelace was re- 
ceived. more and more coldly by all: 
but not being to be put out of his 
courſe by ſlights only, perſonal affronts 
ſucceeded; defiances next; then the ren- 
counter: that, as you have heard, did 


the buſineſs; and now, if I do not 


oblige them, my grandfather's eſtate 1s 
to be litigated with me; and I, who ne- 
ver defigned to take advantage of the 
independency bequeathed me, am to be 
as dependent upon my father's will, as @ 

| daughter 
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dangbter ought to be who knows not avhat 
is good for berſelf. This is the language 
of the family now. 

But if I will ſuffer myſelf to be pre- 
vailed upon, how happy (as they lay it 


out) ſhall we all be!. Such preſents am 


Ito have, ſuch Jewels, and I cannot tell 
what, from every one of the family! 
Then Mr. Solmes's fortunes are fo 
great, and his propoſals ſo very advan- 
tageous, (no relation whom he values) 


that there will de abundant room to 


raiſe mine upon them, were the high. 
intended favours of my own relations 
to be quite out of the quEſtion, More- 


over it is now, with this view, found 


out, that I have qualifications which of 
themſelves will be a full equivalent to 
Mr. Solmes for the ſettlements he is to 
make; and fill leave him under* an 
obligation to me for my compliance. 


He himſelf thinks fo, I am told—Sq 
very poor a creature is he, even in his 


own eyes, as well as in thezrs. 

Thele deſirable views anſwered, how 
rich, how ſplendid, ſhall we all three 
be! And I—what obligations ſhall J 
lay upon them all And that only by 


doing an act of duty ſo ſuitable to my 


character, and manner of thinking; if 
indeed I am the generous as well as du- 
tiful creature I have hitherto made them 
believe I am. N 

This is the bright ſide that is turned 
to my father and uncles, to captivate 
them: but I am afraid that my brother's 
and fiſter's deſign is to ruin me with 


them at any rate, Were it otherwiſe, 


would they not, on my return'from you, 


have rather ſought to court than frighten 


me into meaſures which their hearts are 
ſv much bent to carry? A method they 
have followed ever ſince. 

Mean time, orders are given to all the 
ſervants to ſhew the higheſt reſpect to 
Mr. Solmes; the generous Mr. Solmes 
is now his character with ſome of our 
family! But are not theſe orders a tacit 
confeſſion, that they think his own me- 
nt will not procure him reſpe&? He is 
accordingly, in every viſit he makes, not 
only highly careſſed by the principals of 
our family, but obſequiouſly attended 
and cringed to by the menials.— And 
the noble ſettlements are echoed from 
me mouth, 3 

oble is the word uſed to enforce the 
offers of a man who is mean enough 
avowedly to hate, and wicked enough 
$0 propoſe to rob of their juſt expecta- 


1 


 bability) that my grandfather's e 
will revert to it, with-a much more con- 
ſiderable one of the man's own, In- 
ſtances of eſtates falling in, in caſes far 
more unlikely than this, are infiſted up- 
on; and my ſiſter ſays, in the words of 
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tions, his own family, (every one of 


which at the ſame time ſtands in too 
much need of bis favour) in order to 
ſettle all he is worth upon me; and if I 
die without children, and he has none 


by any other marriage, upon a family, 
kl already abounds. Such are his 


propoſals. 


But were there no other motive to in- 


duce me to deſpiſe the upſtart man, is 


not this unjuſt one to his family enough? 


— Theupflart man, I repeat; for he was 


not born to the immenſeriches he 1s poſ- 
ſeſſed of: riches left by one niggard to 
another, in injury to the next heir, be- 
cauſe that other is a niggard, And 
ſhould T not be as culpable, do you 
think, in my acceptance of ſuch unjuſt 


ſettlements, as he is in the offer of them, 
if I could perſuade myſelf to be a ſharer 


in them, or ſuffer a reyerſionary expec- 
tation of poſſeſſing them to influence my 
choice? | 


Indeed it concerns me not a little, that 


my friends could be brought to excou- 
rage ſuch offers on ſuch motives as I 


think a perſon of conſcience ſhould not 


preſume to begin the world with, _ 

But this it ſeems is the only method 
that can be taken to diſappoint Mr. 
Lovelace; and at the ſame tume to an- 


{wer all my relations have to wiſh for 
each of us. And ſurely I will not ſtand 
againſt fuch an acceſſion to the family 


as may happen from marrying Mr. 
Solmmes: ſince now a poſſibility is diſco- 


vered (which ſuch a graſping mind as 


my brother's can eaſily turn into a pete 


ate 


an old Saw, 1! is good to be related to an 


eflate. Go, ; \ 


While Solmes, ſmiling no doubt to 
himſelf at a hope ſo remote, by offers 
ouly, obtains all their intereſts; and 
doubts not to join to his own the eſtate 


I am envied for; which, for the conve- 
niency of it's ſituation between two of 
his, will, it ſeems, be of twice the value 


to him that it would be of to any other 


perſon; and 1s therefore, I doubt not, 


a ſtronger motive with him than the 


wife. 


Theſe, my dear, ſeem to me the prin - 
3 inducements of my relations to 
eſpoule ſo vehemently as they do this 
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man's ſuit. And here, once more, muſt 

deplore the family-fault, which gives 
thoſe inducements ſuch a force as it will 
be difficult to reſiſt. | 


And thus far, let matters with regard 


to Mr. Solmes and me come out as they 


will, my brother has ſucceeded in his 
views; that is to ſay, he has, in the firſt 
place, got my FATHER to make the 
cauſe his own, and to inſiſt upon my 
compliance as an act of duty. 

y MOTHER has never thought fit 


to oppoſe my father's will, when once 


he has declared himſelf determined. 
My vu nCLEs, ſtiff, unbroken, highly- 


proſperous batchelors, give me leave to 
| ſay, (though very worthy perſons in the 


main) have as high notions of a child's 
duty, as of a wife's obedience; in the 
laft of which, my mother's meekneſs has 


confirmed them, and given them greater 


reaſon to expect the firſt, | 
My aunt Hsrvty (not extremely 


happy in her own nuptials, and perhaps 


nder ſome little obligation) iv got over, 
and chuſes not to open her lips in m 


fayour againſt the wills of a father and | 


uncles ſo determined, | 

This paſſiveneſs in my mother and in 
my aunt, in a point ſo contrary to their 
own firlt judgments, is too ſtrong a 


\ 


ſolved. 


Their treatment of my worthy Mre. 


NoRTON is a ſad confirmation of it: a 
woman deſerving of all conſideration for 
her wiſdam; and every-body thinkin 
dz but who, not being wealthy enoug 
o have due weight in à point againſt 
which ſhe has given her opinion, and 


which they ſeem bent upon carrying, is 


i 


9 from viſiting here, and even 


From correſponding with me, as I am 


this very day informed. | 
Hatred to Lovelace, family-aggran- 


dizement, and this great motive paternal 


authority! What a force united mult 


| they be ſuppoſed to have, when /ingly 
each conſideration is ſufficient to carry 
all before it! 


This is the formidable appearance 
which the addreſs of this difagreeable 
man wears at preſent. | 

My BROTHER and my SISTER tri- 
umph.—They have got me down, as 
Hannah over-heard them exult. And 


ſo they have, (yet I never knew that I 


was inſolently «p;) for now my brother 


| will either lay me under an obligation 


to 17 to 9 unhappineſs, and 


proof that my father js abſolutely re- 


ſo make me an inſtrument of his re- 
venge upon Lovelace; or, if I re ale, 
will throw me into difgrace with my 
whole family. 


Who will wonder at the intrigues and 


plots carried on by undermining cour- 
tiers againſt one another, when a private 
family, but three of which can poſſibl 

have claſhing intereſts, and one & 


them (as ſhe preſumes to think) above 


ſuch low motives, cannot be free from 


them ? | | 

Whatat bac moſt concerns me, is, 
the peace of my mother's mind! How 
can the huſband of /uch a wife (a good 
man too!—But, oh! this prerogative of 


able, to one who has brought into the 
family, means, which as know ſo wo 
the value of, that methinks they ſhoul 
value ber the more for their ſake? 
They do indeed value her; but, I am 
ſorry to ſav, ſhe has purchaſed that va- 
lue by her compliances; yet hag merit 
for which ſhe ought to be yenerated ; 
prudence which ought of itſelf to be 
conformed to in every-thing. | 
But whither roves my pen? How dare 
a porverſ girl take theſe liberties with 
relations ſo very re ſpedtable, and whom 
ſhe highly reſpects ? What an unhappy 


U 


ſituation is that which obliges her, in 


her own defence as it were, to expoſe 
their failings? 

But you, who know how much I love 
and reverence my mother, will judge 
what a difficulty 1 am under, to 
obliged to oppoſe a ſcheme which „he 
has engaged in, Vet 1 51 pon it 
(to comply is impoſſible;) and muſt 
without delay declare my oppoſition, or 
my difficulties will increaſe; fince, as I 
am juſt now informed, a lawyer has been 
this very day copſulted [Would you 
have bel Ki , it?] in relation to {ettle- 
ments. * > 
Were ours a Roman Catholick fa- 
mily, how much happier for me that 
they thought a nunnery would anſwer 
all their views! How happy, had not 
a certain perſon lighted ſomebody! All 
then would have been probably con- 
cluded on between them before my bro. 
ther had arriyed to thwart the match; 
then had I had a fiſter; which now [ 
have not; and two brothers - both aſ- 
piring; poſſibly both titled; while I 


ould- only have valued that in either 
which is above title, that which is truly 


noble in both _ 


manhood!) be ſo prſitive, ſo unperſuad. ' 
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But by what a long - reaching ſelfiſh= 
nels is my brother governed! Bywhatre - 
mote, exceedingly remote views! Views, 
which it is in the power of the ſlighteſt 
accident, of a fever, for inſtance, (the 


| ſeeds of which are always vegetating, 


as I may lay, and ready to burſt forth, 


in his own impetuous temper) or of the 


provoked weapon of an adverſary, to 
How up and deſtroy! | 

- I will break off here, Let me write 
ever ſo freely of my friends, I am ſure of 


your kind conſtructiont and 1 conkde 


in your diſcretion, that you will avoid 
reading to or tranſcribing for others, 


ſuch paſſages as may have the appear-. 


ance of treating too freely the patental, 


or even the fraternal character, or in- 


duce others to cenſure for a ſuppoſed 
failure in duty to the one, or decency to 


the other, your tr uly af etionate, 
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LETTER XIV, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE, 


© THUREDAY RVENING, MARCH 2. 
O * Hannah's depoſiting my long 
letter, (begun yeſterday, bot by 
reaſon of ſeveral interruptions not finiſh- 
ed till within this hour) 
brought me yours of this day. Ithank 
ou, my dear, for this kind expedition, 
Theſe * lines will perbaps be time 
enough depoſited to | 
your ſervant with the other letter: yet 
they are only to thank you, and to tell 
you my increaſing apprehenſion, 
I muſt take or fel the occaſion to ap · 
ly to my mother for her mediation; for 
am in danger of having a day fixed, 


and untipathy taken for baſhfulneſs.— 


Should not 


Liſters be ſiſters to each other? 
Should they not make a common cauſe 


of it, as I may ſay, a cauſe of ſex, on 


ſuch occaſions as the preſent? Yet mine, 
in ſupport of my brother's ſelfiſhneſs, 
and, no doubt, in concert with him, has 
been urging in full aſſembly, it ſeems, 
ang that with an earneſtneſs peculiar 
herſelf when ſie ſets upon any thing) 
than an abſolute day be given me; and 
if comply not, to be told, that it ſhall 
de to the forfeiture of all my fortungg, 
NON... 


ſhe found and 


taken away by 


Sde need not be fo officious: my 
brothers intereſt, without hers, is ſtrong 
enough; for he has found means to con- 
federate all the family againſt me. Up- 


on ſome freſh provocation, or new 1n- * 


telligence concerning Mr. Lovelace, 
I know not what it 10 they have bound 
mſelves, or are to bind themſelves, 
by a N paper, to one another, [the 
Lord bleſs me, my dear, what Mall I 
dot] to carry their point in favour of 
Mr. Solmes, in — ** of my father's 
authority, as ibis called, and againſt Mr, 
Lovelace, as a libertine, and an enem 
to the family: and if fo, I am ſure, 
may ſay againſt me, How impolitick 
in them all, to join two people in one 


intereſt, whom they wiſh forever to keep 


aſunder! | 


W hat the diſeharged ſteward reported 


of him is ſurely bad enough: what Mrs. 

Forteſcue ſai, not only confirms that 
bad, but gives room to think him till 
 worſer—and yet the ſomething further 


which my friends have come at, is of ſs 
heinovs a nature, (as Betty Barnes telly 
Hannah) that it proves him to be the 
worſt of men.-But, hang the man, I 
had almoſt ſaid-—what is heito me? 
What world he be--were not this Mr. 


Sol. my dear, how I hate the man 


in the light he is propoſed to me! 

All of them at the ſame time nre 

afraid of Mr. Lovelace; yet not afraid to 
rovoke him. How am I entangled!-—. 


to he obliged to go on correſpunding 


with him for their ſakeg— Heaven for- 
bid that their perfiſted- in violence (ſhould 
ſo drive me as to make it neceſſary for 
my on! 

But ſurely they will yield Indeed 1 


cannot, 


I believe the gentleſt ſpirits, when 


provoked, (cauſeleſsly and cruelly pro- 


voked) are the moſt ring „ 
reaſon may be, That not taking up re- 
ſolutions lightly— their very delibera- 
tion makes them the more immoveable. 


— And then, when a point is clear and 
ſelf-evident, how can one with patience 
think of entering into an argument or 
contention upon it? e 

An interruption obliges me to con- 


clude myſelf, in ſome hurry, as well as 


fright, what I muſt ever be, yours more 
than my own, - | | 
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LETTER: XV. 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARTSSA 
- _HARLOWE. 


FRIDAY; MARCH 3. 


Have both your letters at once. Tt 
is very unhappy, my dear, fince your 
friends will have you marry, that a per- 
ſon of your merit ſhould be addreſſed by 
a ſucceſſion of worthleſs creatures, who 
have nothing but their preſumption for 
their excuſe. > Rr 
That theſe preſumers appear not in 
this very unworthy light to ſome of your 


friends, is, becauſe their defects are not 


fo ſtriking to them as to others. And 
why? Shall I venture to tell you? —Be- 
cauſe they are nearer their own ſtan- 


. dard—Modefly, after all, perhaps has a 


concern in it; for how ſhould they think 
that a niece or ſiſter of theirs [1 will not 
£9 higher, for fear of incurring your 
iſpleaſure] ſhould be an angel? 
But where, indeed, is the man to be 
found (who has the leaſt ſhare of due 
diffidence) that dares to look up to Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe with hope, or with 
any-thing but wiſhes? Ihus the bold 


and forward, not being ſenſible of their 


defects, aſpire; while the modeſty of the 
really worthy fills them with too much 
reverence to perinit them to explain 
themſelves. - Hence 


your Byron's, your Mullins's, your 


Wyerley's, (the beſt of the herd) and 
your Solmes's, in turn, invade you— 


Wretches that, looking upon the reſt of 
your family, need not deſpair of ſuc- 
ceeding in an alliance with it But, to 


you, what an inexcuſable preſumption! 


Yet I am afraid all oppoſition will be 
ia vain. You muſt, you will, I doubt, 
be ſacrificed to this odious man. I know 
your family. There will be no reſiſting 
ſuch baits as he has thrown out. O my 
dear, my beloved friend! and are ſuch 


charming qualities, is ſuch exalted me- 


Tit, to be ſunk in ſuch a marriuge!— 
You muſt not, your uncle tells my mo- 
ther, diſpute their authority. AurHO- 
RITY! what a full word is that in the 


mouth of a narrow-minded perſon, who 


happened to be born thirty years before 
one!—Of your uncles I ſpeak; for as to 
the parental authority, that ought to be 


facred.— But ſhould not parents have 


reaſon for what they do! 
Wonder not, however, at your Bell's 


oy Symmes's, 


appointed love, and actuated by 
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vn-ſiſterly behaviour in this affair: 1 
have a particular to add to the induce. 
ments your inſolent brother is governed 
by, which will account for all her driv. 
ing. You have already owned, that her 
outward eye was from the firſt ſtruck 
with the figure and addreſs of the man 
whom the pretends to deſpite; and who, 
it is certain, thoroughly deſpiſes her; 
but you have not told me, that (hill ſhe 
loves him of all men. Bell has a mean. 
neſs in her very pride; that meanneſs 
riſes with her pride; and goes hand in 


hand with it; and no one is fo proud as 


Belt. She has owned her love, her un- 
eaſy days, and fleepleſs nights, and her 
revenge grafted upon her love, to her 
favourite Betty Barnes To lay herſelf 


in the power of a ſervant's * 5 Poor 


creaturel- But LIKE little fouls will 
find one another out, and mingle, as 
well as LIKE great ones. This, how- 
ever, ſhe told the wench in rift confi. 
dence: and thus, by way of the female 
round. about, as Lovelace had the ſauci- 
neſs on ſuch another occaſion, in ridicule 
of our ſex, to call it, Betty (pleaſed to 
be thought worthy of a ſeeret, and to have 
an opportunity of inveighing againſt 
Lovelace's perfidy, as ſhe would have it 

to be) told it to one of her confidantes: 
that confidante, with like injunctions 
of ſecreſy, to Miſs Lloyd's Harriot— 
Harriot to Miſs Lloyd - Miſs Lloyd to 
me to you with leave to make what 
you Olea of it. 

And now you will not wonder to find 
Miſs Bell an implacable rival, rather 
than an affectionate ſiſter; and will be 
able to account for the words witch- 
craft, ſyren, and ſuch-like, thrown out 
againſt you; and for her'driving on for 
a fixed day for ſacrificing you to Solmes: 
in ſhort, for her rudeneſs and violence 
of every kind. 

What a ſweet revenge will ſhe take, 
as well upon Lovelace as upon you, if 
ſhe can procure her rival ſiſter to be 


married to the man that ſiſter hates; and 
ſo prevent her having the man whom ſhe. 


herſelf loves, (whether he have hope of 
him or not) and whom ſhe ſuſpects her 
ſiſter loves! Bi 3 

Poiſons and poinards have often been 
ſet to work by minds inflamed by diſ- 
re- 
venge—W111 you wonder then, that the 
ties of relationſhip in ſuch a caſe have 
no force, and that a ſiſter forgets to be 
a ſiſter? 


Now | 


yours, unuſed to oppoſition; an 
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Now I know this to be her ſecret mo- 
tive, (the more grating to her, as her 
ride is concerned to make her diſavow 
it) and can conſider it as joined with 
her former exwy, and as ſtrengthened 
by a brother, who has ſuch an aſcen - 
dant over the whole family; and whoſe 
intereſt (ſlave to it as he always was) 
engaged him to ruin you with every 
one: both poſſeſſed of the ears of all 
your family, and having it as much in 
their power as in their will to miſre- 
preſent all you ſay, all you do; ſuch 
ſubjects alſo as the rencounter, and 
Lovelace's want of morals, to expatiate 
upon: your whole family likewiſe avow- 
edly attached to the odious man by 
means of the captivating propoſals he 
has made them—when I conſider all 
theſe things, I am full of apprehen- 
ſions for you. —O my dear, how will 
ou be able to maintain your ground: 
i am ſure, (alas! I am zoo ſure) that 
they will ſubdue ſuch a fine 7 as 
(tell it 

not in Gath) you muſt be Mrs. Solmes! 
Mean time, it is now eaſy, as you 
will obſerve, to gueſs from what quarter 


the report I mentionedao you in one of 
my former, came, That the younger ſiſter 


has robbed the elder ef her lover“: for 
Betty whiſpered it, at the time ſhe whiſ- 
pered the reſt, that neither Lovelace nor 
you had done honourably by her young 
miſtreſs— How cruel, my dear, in you, 
to rob the poor Bella of the only lover ſhe 
ever had!—At the inftant too that ſhe 


was priding herſelf, that now at laſt ſhe 


ſhould have it in her power not only to 
gratify her own ſuſceptibilities, but to 
give an example tothe flirts of her ſex +, 
(my worſhip's ſelf in her eye) how to 
govern. their man with a ſilken rein, 
and without a kerb-bridle! | 

Upon the whole, I have now no doubt 
of their perſevering in favour of the. 
deſpicable Solmes; and of their depen- 


dence upon the gentleneſs of your tem. 
„and the regard you have for their. 


avour, and for your own reputation. 
And now Iam more thanever convinced 
of the propriety of the advice I for- 
merly gave you, to keep in your own 
hands the eftate ang, 28 to you by 
your grandfather,-Had you done ſo, 
it would have 8 you at leaſt an 
outward reſpect from your brother and 


Which would have made them 


k. A N 
„ pills 
age 8. 
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conceal the envy and ill- will that now 
are burſting upon you from hearts ſo 
narrow. 

I muſt harp a little more upon this 
ſtring—Do not you obſerve, how much 
your brother's influence has overtopped 
yours, lince he has got into fortunes 
ſo conſiderable, and fince. you have 
given ſome of them an appetite to con- 
tinue in themſelves the poſſeſſion of your 
eſtate, unleſs you comply with their 
terms ? | 

I know your dutiful, your laudable 
motives; and one would have thought, 
that you might have truſted to a father 
who ſo $6 1 loved you. But had you 


been actually in poſſeſſion of that eſtate, | 


and living-up to it, and upon it, (your 
2 protected from blighting tongues 

y the company of your prudent Nor- 
ton, as you had propoſed) do you think 


that your brother, grudging it to you 


at the time as he did, and looking u 

it as his right as an only ſon, would 
have been practiſing about it, and aim- 
ing at it? I told you ſome time ago, that 


I thought your trials but proportioned 


to your prudence :. but you will be 


more than woman, if you can extricate 


8 with honour, having ſuch vio- 


ent ſpirits and ſordid minds in ſome, 


and ſuch tyrannical and deſpotick wills 
in others, to deal with. Indeed, all 


may be done, and the world be taught 


further to admire you for your blind 
duty and will- leſs reſi 2 if you can 
perſuade 2 to be Mrs. Solmes. 
I am pleaſed with the inſtances you 
give me of Mr. Lovelace's benevolence 
to his own tenants, and with his little 
gift to your uncle's. Mrs. Forteſcue 
allows him to be the beſt of landlords: I 
might have told you that, had I thoughe 


it neceſſary to put you into ſome little 
He has qualities, in 
ſhort, that may make him a tolerable - 


conceit of him. 


creatures on the other fide of fifty: but 


God help the poor woman to whoſe lot 
he ſhall fall till then! Women, I ſhould 
ſay, perhaps; fince he may break half 
a a dozen hearts before that time. - But 


to the point I was upon — Shall we not 


have reaſon to commend the tenant's 


grateful honeſty, if we are told, that 
with joy the poor man called out your 


uncle; and on the ſpot paid him in part 
of his d | 
what ſhall we ſay of that landlord, 


| ; Page 8. | 
ö | who, 


* 


ebt thoſe two guineas : — But 


— 


x 


46 
who, though he knew the poor man to 
de quite deſtitute, could take it; and, 
Aying nothing while Mr. Lovelace 
ſtaid, as ſoon às he was gone, tell of 
x in praiſe of the poor fellow's honeſty ? 
—» Were this fo, and were not that 


| landlord related to my deareſt friend, 


bow ſhould I deſpiſe ſuch a wretch ?— 
But perhaps the ſtory is aggravated, 
Covetous people have every- one's ill- 
word: and fo indeed they ought; be- 
cauſe they are only ſolicitous to keep 
that which they prefer to every-one's 
ood one. Covetous indeed would they 
who deſerved neither, yet expected 
dat ject 
I long for your next letter. Continue 
to be as particular as poſſible. I can 


think of no other ſubje& but what re- 


Jates to you and to your affairs: for I 


ately, your own, | 
nes. 


LETTER XI. 


| MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. , 


Lux PRECEDING NOT AT THAT TIME 


RECEIVED, ] 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3. 


O My dear friend, I have had a ſad 


conflict! Trial upon trial; con- 


ference upon conference. But what 


law, what ceremony, can give a man 


to pleaſe us. 
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my mother, in hopes to engage her in- 
tereſt in my behalf, and purpoſing to 
try to find one when ſhe retired to her 
own apartment after breakfaſt; but, 
unluckily, there was the odious Solmes 
fitting aſquat between my mother and 
filter, with ſo much affurance in his 
looks!—But you know, my dear, that 
thoſe we lovenot, cannot do any-thing 


Had the wretch kept his ſeat, it might 
have been well enough: but the bent 
and broad-ſhouldered creature muſt 
needs riſe, and talk towards a chair; 
which was juſt by that which was ſet 
for me. 5 8 

I ' removed it to a diſtance, as if to 


make way to my own: and down I fat, 


abruptly I believe; what 1 had heard 


all in my head. 


am, and ever will be, moſt affection- 


* 


But this was not enough to daunt 
him. The man is a very confident, he 
is a very bold, ſtaring man — Indeed, 
my dear, the man is very confident! _ 


He took the removed chair, and 


a right to a heart which abhors him 


more than it does any living creature? 
1 hope my mother will * able to 
revail for me.— But Iwill recount all, 
though I ſit up the whole night to do it; 
for 1 have a vaſt deal to write; and 
will be as minute as you wiſh me to be. 
I concluded my laſt in a fright. It 
was occaſioned by a converſation that 
paſſed between my mother and my aunt, 


part of which Hannah overheard. I 


need not give you the particulars; fince 


what I have to relate to you from diffe- 
rent converſations that 
"tween my mother and me in the ſpace 


of a very few hours, will include them 
all. I will begin then. 

I went down this morning when 
breakfaſt was ready with a very uneaſy 
heart, from what Hannah had informed 


me of yeſterday afternoon; wiſhing for 


an opportunity, howeyer, to appeal to 


ve paſſed be-. 


be brought to!* whiſperingly ſpoke: 
my ſiſter to me, over her ſhoulder | 


drew it ſo near mine, ſquatting in it 
with his ugly weight, that he preſſed 
upon my hoop.— was fo offended (all 
F had heard, as I ſaid, in my head) 
that I removed to another chair. Iown 


I had too little command of myſelf. It 


ve my brother and ſiſter too much 
advantage. I dare ſay they took it. 
But I did it involuntarily, I think. I 
__ not help it.—I knew not what 1 
8 
I faw that my father was exceſſively 
diſpleaſed. When angry, no man's 
countenance ever ſhews it ſo much as 
my father's. * Clariſſa Harlowe!” ſaid he 
with a big yoice—and there he ſtopped, 


 — Sir,” ſaid I, trembling and curt- 


ſeying, (for I had not then ſat down 
again:) and put my chair nearer the 
wretch, and fat down--my face, as I 


could feel, all in a glow. 


Make tea, child,“ ſaid my kind 
mamma; * fit by me, love; and make 
© tes. Wo „ 
I removed with pleaſure to the ſeat 
the man had quitted; and being thus 
indulgently put into employment, ſoon 
recovered myſelf; and in the courſe of 
the breakfaſting officiouſly aſked two or 
three queſtions of Mr. Solmes, which 
I works not have done, but to make 
up with my father. Proud ſirits m 
| 8 


9 n 
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an air of triumph and ſcorn; but I did 
not mind her. | 

My mother was all kindneſs and con- 
deſcenſion. I aſked her once if ſhe were 
pleaſed with the tea? She ſaid ſoftly, 
(and again called me dear) ſhe was 
pleaſed with all I did. I was very 
proud of this encouraging goodneſs : 
and all blew over, as I hoped, between 
my father and me; for he alſo ſpoke 
kindly to me two or three times. 
Small accidents theſe, my dear, to 
trouble you with; only as they lead to 
greater, as you ſhall hear, | | 

Before the uſual breakfaſt-time was 
over, my father withdrew with my mo- 
ther, telling her he wanted to ſpeak 
to her. Then my ſiſter, and next 


my aunt, (who was with us) dropt 


away. | | | 

My brother gave himſelf ſome airs 
of inſult, which I underſtood well 
enough; but which Mr. Solmes could 
make nothing of: and at laſt he aroſe 
from bis ſeat—* Siſter,* ſaid he, I 
© have a curioſity to ſhew you. Iwill 
fetch it.“ And away he went; ſhut- 
ting the door cloſe after him. 

I ſaw what all this was for. I aroſe; 


the man hemming up for a ſpeech, riſing, 


and beginning to ſet his ſplay- feet [in- 
deed, my dear, the man in all his ways 
is hateful to me] in an approaching 
poſture.— I will ſave my brother the 


trouble of bringing to me his cu- 
_ © riofity,” ſaid I. I curtieyed—* Your 


© ſervant, Sir. The man cried, © Ma- 
* dam, Madam,” twice, and looked 
like a fool.— But away I went—to find 


my brother, to ſave my word.—But my 


brother, indifferent as the weather was, 
was — to walk in the garden with 
my ſiſter. A plain caſe, that he had 
left his curigſity with me, and deſigned 
to ſhew me no other. 

I had but juſt got into my own apart- 
ment, and began to think of ſending 
Hannah to beg an audience of my mo- 
ther, (the more encouraged by her con- 
deſcending goodneſs at breakfaſt) when 
Shorey her woman brought me her com- 
mands to attend her in her cloſet. 


My father, Hannah told me, was day | forego, and undergo, for the 


'© ſake of peace. Vour papa is a very 


juſt gone out of it with a poſitive angry 
eguntenance. Then Las much 35910 
Fob audience as I had wiſhed for it be- 

I went down however; but,. appre- 
Wl > 


„ 


your choice, 


hending tue ſubject the intended to talk 
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to me upon, approached her trembling, 


and my heart in viſible palpitations. . 
She ſaw my concern. Holding out 


her kind arms, as the ſat, Come kiſs 
© me, my dear, ſaid ſhe, with a (mile 
like a ſun- beam breaking through the 
cloud that overſhadowed her naturally 


benign aſpect. Why flutters my 


« jewel ſo?” | very. 
This preparative ſweetneſs, with her 
goodneſs juſt before, confirmed my ap- 
prehenſions. My mother ſaw the bitter 
Pill wanted gilding. | Rk > 
O my mamma!* was all I could 
ſay; and I elaſped my arms round her 
— and my face ſunk into her bo- 


A My child! my child! reſtrain,” ſaid 


ſhe, © your powers of moving! I dare 
not elſe truſt myſelf with you. And 


my tears trickled down her boſom, as 
hers bedewed my neck. $3103 
O the words of kindneſs, all to be 
A in vain, that flowed from her 
ips! | | 


Lift up your ſweet face, my beſt 


© child, my own Clarifla Harlowe!— 
O my daughter, beſt-beloved of my 
heart, lift up a face ſo ever-amiable 


that before I can ſpeak—ButI am 
6 glad, my love, youcan gueſs at what 
I have to ſay to you. I am ſpared the 


© pains of breaking to you what was 


© a taſk upon me reluctantly enough 
* undertaken to break to you.” ; 


Then riſing, ſhe drew a chair near 


her own, and made me ſit down by het, 


overwhelmed as I was with tears of ap- 


prehenſion of what ſhe had to ſay, and 


neſs to me-—Sobs ſtill my only 
language. e ee 
And drawing her chair ſtill nearer to 


mine; ſhe 8 her arms round my neck, 
owing cheek wet with my 
tears, cloſe to her own: .* Let me talk 


and my g 
to you, my 1 Since ſilence is 
by ſilent. 


- © You know, my dear, what I every 


© good man, and means well; but he 


vill not be controuled; nor yet per- 
ſuaded.: You have ſometimes ſeemed 


© to pity me, that I am obliged to give 


up every point. Poor man]! hi re- 
2 G 5s putation 


P =_ 8 8 7 ” N 
— ͤ . eh 
1 2 as 2% — — 


to me! Why theſe ſobs? Is an ap- 
prehended duty ſo affecting a thing, 


of 8 for her truly maternal 
goo 


earken to me, and de 
3 R. rs Þ 
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« putation the leſs for it; ine the 
« greater: yet would I not have this ere- 
8 di, if I could help it, at fo dear a 
rate to him and to myſelf. You are a 
© dutiful, a prudent, and obo child,” 
ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, in hope, no 
doubt, to make me ſo: you would 
not add, I am ſure, to my trouble; 
you would not wilfully break that 
peace which coſts your mother ſo 
much to preſerve. Obedience is bet- 


ter than ſacrifice. O my Clary Har- 


© lowe, rejoice my heart, by telling me 
* I have apprehended too much I fee 
« your concern! I ſee your perplexity! 
8 | fee your conflict, keen her arm, 
and riſing, not willing I ſhould fee how 
much ſhe herſelf was affected.] I 
* will leave you a moment. —Anſwer 


me not: [For I was eſſaying to 


ſpeak, and had, as ſoon as ſhe took her 
2 cheek from mine, dropt down on 
my knees, my hands claſped, and lifted 
up in a ſupplicating manner. ] I am 
not prepared for your irreſiſtible ex- 
« poſtulation,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay. 


© I will leave you to recollection: and 1 


charge you, on my bleſſing, that all 


this my truly maternal tenderneſs be 
not thrown away upon you. Rn 


And then ſhe withdrew into the next 


apartment; wiping her eyes as ſhe went 


from me; as mine overflowed; my heart 


taking in the whole compaſs of her 


She ſoon returned, having recovered 


more ſteadineſs. 


. 


© the family, and your own ſecurity _ 
4 from a man of violence: and I charge 


r 


Still on my knees, I had thrown my 
ſace acroſs the chair ſhe had ſat in. 


Look up to me, my Clary Harlowe 


No ſullenneſs, I hope!“ 
No, indeed, my ever · to- be- revered 


mamma. - And Jaroſe. I bent my 


knee, 


muſt bend. It is abſolutely deter- 
mined—Prepare yourſelf therefore to 


to receive you. Buton this one quar- 
ter of an hour depends the peace of 
my future life, the ſatisfaction of all 


you beſides, on my bleſſing, that you 


think of being Mrs. Solmes.” 


There went the dagger to my heart, 


ELARISSA HARLOWE. 


* diſorder: ſhe expects you down again 


ſay? And leaning upen my Hannah's 
arm, withdrew to my own apartment, 


She raiſed me. No kneeling to 
me, but with knees of duty and com- 
pliance. Your heart, not your knees, 


overcome all my objections. 


receive your father, when he viſits _ 
you by-and-by, as he would wiſh 


and down I ſunk: and when J recoveted, 
found myſelf in the arms of my Han- 
nah, my ſiſter's Betty holding open 
my reluctantly- opened palm, my laces 
cut; my linen ſcented with hartſhorn; 
and my mother gone. Had I been 1% 
kindly treated, the hated name (till for. 
borne to be mentioned, or mentioned 
with a little more preparation and re. 
ſerve, I had ſtood the horrid ſound with 
leſs viſible emotion But to be bid, on 
the bleſſing of a mother ſo dearly be- 
loved, ſo truly reverenced, to think of 
being Mrs. SO0LMEs—what a denun- 
ciation was that! 

Shorey came in with a meſſage, (de- 
livered in her folemn way;) * Your 
mamma, Miſs, is concerned for your 


in an hour; and bid me ſay, that ſhe 
© then hopes every-thing from your 
© duty,” WK $0 

I made no reply; for what could 1 


. 0 


There you will gueſs how the greateſt 
part of the hour was employed. | 
Within that time, my mother came 
up 0 . | 
© I love,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, to 
come into this apartment! No emo- 
tions, child! No flutters!=Am I not 
your mother! Am I not your fond, 
© your indulgent mother! Do not dif. 


_ © compole me by diſcompoſing yourſelf! 


© Do not occaſion me uneaſineſs, when 
I would give you nothing but pleaſure. 
Come, my dear, we will go into 
your cloſet.” 5 

She took my hand, led the way, and 
made me fit down by her: and after ſhe 
had enquired how 1 did, ſhe began in 
a ftrain as if ſhe had ſuppoſed I had 
made uſe of the intervening ſpace to 


She was pleaſed to tell me, that my 
father and ſhe, in order to ſpare my 
natural modeſty, had taken the whok 
affair upon themſelves - | 
© Hear me out; and then ſpeak 3? for 
I was going to expoſtulate. You ar 
no ſtranger to the end of Mr. Solmev's 
viſits— of | | 
O Madam 0.6 60Y 
Hear me out; and then ſpeak.—I 
© is not indeed every-thing I wiſh him 
© to be: but he is a man of probity, and 
has no vices" e 

« No vices, Madaml?“ 
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CLARISSA 


Hear me out, child—You have not 
£ hehaved much amiſs to him: we 
© have ſeen with pleaſure that you have 
6 not | 

« O Madam, muſt I not now ſpeak!” 
I ſhall have done preſently —A 
young creature of your virtuous and 
s pious turn, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 


cannot ſurely love a * ae you 


(love your brother too well, to with 
to marry one who had like to have 
« killed him, and who threatened your 
4 uncles, and defies us all. You have 
© had your own way fix or ſeven times: 
* we want to ſecure you agamſt a man 
© ſo vile. Tell me (I have a right to 
© know) whether you prefer this man 


£ toall others? Vet God forbid that 1 


© ſhould know you do! for ſuch a de- 
© claration would make us all miſera- 
< ble. Vet tell me, are your affections 
engaged to this man?” | 
I knew what the inference would be, 
if T had (aid they were not. C 
© You hefitate—you anſwer me not 
* —you cannot anſwer me.'*—Ri/ing, 
Never more will I look upon you 
* with an eye of favour!” ; 
4 O Madam, Madam! 
* with your diſpleaſure—I would not, 


6 I zeed not, heſitate one moment, did 


© I notdread the inference, if I anſwer 
you as you wiſh. Yet, be that infe- 
6 rence what it will, your threatened 


* diſpleaſure will make me ſpeak. And 


I declare to you, that I know not my 
* © own heart, if it be not abſolutely free. 
* And pray, let me aſk my deareſt mam- 
© ma, in what has my conduct been 
faulty, that, like a giddy creature, I 
muſt be forced to marry, to ſave me 
from From what? Let me beſeech 
you, Madam, to be the guardian of 
my reputation —let not your Clariſſa 
de precipitated into a ſtate ſne wiſnes 
not to enter into with any man! And 
this upon a ſuppoſition that otherwiſe 
* ſhe ſhall marry. herſelf, and diſgrace 
6 her whole family??? 

Well, then, Clary, [paſſing over 
yr e of my plea] * if your heart be 


0 my beloved mamma, let the uſual 
© generoſity of your dear heart operate 
in my favour. Urge not upon me 


the inference that made me heſitate.” 


„won't be interrupted; Clary— 
You have ſeen in my behaviour to 
* you, on this occaſion, a truly ma- 
$'teronl tenderneſs; you have obſerved 


* 


Kill me not 


HARLOWE. 


49 
© that T have undertaken this taſk with 
© ſome reluctance, becauſe the man is 
* notevery-thingz and becauſe I know _ 
© you ca our notions of perfection 
* Fin. perzectt 
in a man too high—' _ Ia 
© Deareſt Madam, this one time ex- 
© cuſe me ls there then any danger 
© that I ſhould. be guilty of an impru- 
dent thing for the man's ſake you 
© hint at? | Map Ihe is 
Again interrupted !—Am I to be 
queſtioned, and argued with? You 
know this won't do ſomewhere elſe. 
You know it won't. What reaſon 
then, ungenerous girl; can you have 
for arguing with me thus, but be- 
cauſe you think from my indulgence 
to you, you may??? 2 
What can Iſay? What can I do? 
© What muſt that cauſe be that will 
© Not bear being argued upon? 
* Again! Clary Harlowe!* 1 
Deareſt Madam, forgive me; it was 
© always my pride and my pleaſure to 
© obey you. But look upon that man 
( 
- 


© —ſee but the diſagreeableneſs of his 


< perſon.) 77.7 e 
* Now, Clary, do I ſee whoſe perſon 
you have in your eye!—-Now is Mr. 
Solmes, I fee, but comparatively 
diſagreeable; diſagreeable only as 
another man has a much more ſpe- 
cious perſon.” 12 | 
But, Madam, are not his manners 
equally ſo?—Is not his perſon the 
true repreſentative of his mind?— 
That other man is not, ſhall not be, 
any- thing to me, releaſe me but from 
© this one man, whom my heart, un- 
© bidden, reſiſts. | FL, 
© Condition thus with your father. 
6 Will he bear, do you think, to be 


M a a _a 


' © thus dialogued with? Have I not 


* conjured you, as you value my 
peace - What is it that I do not give 
© up? — This very taſk, becauſe I ap- 
prehended you would not be -ea/ily 
«. perſuaded, is a taſk indeed upon me. 
+ And will you give up nothing? Have 
6 you not refuſed as many as have been 

offered to you? If you would not 
have us. gueſs for whom, comply; 


for comply you muſt, or be looked | 


upon as in a ſtate of defiance with 
your whole family.” . 
And ſaying this, the aroſe, and went 

from me. But at the chamber - door 
ſtopped; and turned back: * I-will not 
« ſay below in what a diſpoſition I 
leave you. Conſider of every- thing. 
* co ES The 


8 : 
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© knowledging fide. 


© with 8 


family, reſolve to comply. I will 
© leave you for a few moments. I will 


come up to you again, See that I 


„find you as I wiſh to find you; and 
© ſince your heart is free, let your 
© duty govern it. 

In about half an hour, my mother 
returned. She found me in tears. She 
took my hand: * It is my part ever- 
© more," ſaid ſhe, © to be of the ac- 
I believe I have 


« needleſs]ly expoſed myſelf to your op- 


« poſition, by the method I have taken 
| I firſt began as if I ex- 
pected a denial, and by my indul- 


* gence brought it upon myſelf.” 


Do not, my deareſt mamma! do 


not ſay ſol _ 
Were the occaſion for this debate,” 
proceeded ſhe, to have riſen from my- 
* ſelf; were it in my power to diſpenſe 


.* with your compliance; you too well 


know what you can do with me.. 
Would any-body, my dear- Miſs 


Howe, with to marry, who ſees a wife 
of ſuch a temper, and bleſſed with 
ſuch an underſtanding as my mother is 


noted for, not only deprived of all 
ower, but obliged to be even active in 
9 . to bear points of high im- 


* 


portance, which ſhe thinks ought not 
to be inſiſted upon? „ 


When I came to you a ſecond time, 


proceeded ſne, knowing that your op- 


+ poſition would avail you nothing, I 


K „% a a a «a A 


A K a a a a 
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The matter is reſolved upon. As 
© you value your father's bleſſing and 
£, mine, and the ſatisfaction of all the 


© What a dreadful ſaying is that! 
But could I engage your pity, Ma- 
dam, it would be ſomewhat.” 

* You hayeas much of my pity, ag 


of my love. But what is perſon, 


Clary, with one of your prudence, 
and your heart diſengaged? . 
Should the eye be diſguſted, when 
the heart is to be engaged?—O Ma. 
dam, who can think of marryin 


when the heart is ſhocked at the fi 


appearance, and where the diſguk 
muſt be confirmed by every conver- 
ſation afterwards?” | 


* This, Clary, is owing to your 


prepoſſeſſion. Let me not have cauſe 
to regret that noble firmneſs of mind 


in ſo young a creature which Ithought 


your glory, and which was my boaſt 
in your character. In this inſtance 
it would be obſtinacy, and want of 
duty. — Have you not made objec- 


tions to ſeveral—' 


© That was to their minds, to their 


© principles, Madam. But this man—' 


N 


ls an honeſt man, Clary Harlowe, 


He has a good mind. He is a vir- 


tuous man. e 14 „ 
Hie an honeſt man? His a good mind, 
Madam? He a virtuous man!“ 


c Nobody denies him, theſe quali, 


„ties. 


Can he be an honeſt man who of. 
fers terms that will rob all his own 


relations of their juſt expectations 
Can bis mind be good?” 


.© refuſed to hear your reaſons: and in- 


© this I was wrong too, becauſe a 
young creature who loves to reaſon, 
© and uſed to love to be convinced by 
_* reaſon, ought to have all her objec- 
tions heard. I now therefore, this 
third time, ſee you; and am come 


© reſolved to hear all you have to ſay: 


and let me, my dear, by my patience 
engage your gratitude; your genero- 
« fity, I will call it; becauſe it is to 
© you I ſpeak, who uſed to have a 
mind wholly generous. —Let me, if 
your heart be really free, let me ſee 


« what it will induce you to do to 


.© oblige me: and ſo as you permit 


© your uſual diſcretion to govern. you, 


I I will hear all you have to ſay; but 
„with this intimation, that ſay what 


vou will, it will be of no avail elſe- 


a oa a „ M 


K „ „ „ 


© You, Clary Harlowe, for whoſe 
ſake he offers ſo much, are the laſt 
perſon that ſhould make this obſer- 
vation,” . . 

* Give me leave to ſay, Madam, 
that a perſon preferring happineſs to 
fortune, as I do; that want not even 
what I have, and can give up the 
uſe of that, as an inſtance of duty 
© No more, no more of your merits! 


. —You knpw you will be a gainer by 
that chearful inſtance of your duty; 


not a loſer. You know you have 


but caft your bread upon the waters 
J ſo no more of that! For it is not 


underſtood as a merit by every - body, 


I affure you; though I think it a high 


one; and ſo did your father and un- 
cles at the timg,* + 2h net? 


At the time; Madam How un- 


6 
« 


worthily do my brother and ſiſter, 


who are afraid that the favour I w 


fo lately in" 
73 N 155 wo 5 T hear 


Dinner is near ready. 


had made ſuch eee 
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21 hear nothing againſt your bro- 
ther and fiſter—What family-feuds 
have I in proſpeR, at a time when I 
« hoped molt comfort from you all?” 
God bleſs my brother and ſiſter in 
all their worthy views! You ſhall 
© have no family-feuds, if I can pre- 
vent them. You yourſelf, Madam, 


6 ſhall tell me what I ſhall bear from 


© them, and I will bear it: but let -7y 
c actions, not their miſrepreſentations, 
(as I am ſure by thediſgraceful pro- 
4 hibitions 1 have met with has been 
« the caſe) ſpeak for me. 5 

Juſt then; up came my father, with 


a ſternneſs in his looks that made me 


tremble. He took two or three turns 
about my chamber, 3 pained by 
his gout.— And then ſai | 
ther, who was filent as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
bim nns . . 
My dear, you are long abſent.— 
What you 
© had to ſay, lay in a very little com- 
© paſs. Surely, you have nothing to 
do but to declare your will, and my 
* will—But perhaps you may be talk- 
ing of the eee, eee have 
6 you ſoon down —Vour daughter in 


* your hand, if worthy of the name.“ 


And down he went, caſting, his eye 
upon me with a look ſo ſtern, that I was 
unable to ſay one word to him, or even 
for a few minutes to my mother. 

Was not this very intimidating, my 
My mother, ſeeing my concern, 
ſeemed to pity me. She called me her 
good child, and kiſſed me; and told 
me that my father ſhould not know I 
He has 


* kindly furniſhed us with an excuſe 


for being ſo levy together, ſaid ſhe. 
de 


Come, my dear—dinner will be 
* upon table preſently— Shall we go 
down? And took my hand. 

This made me ſtart. What, Ma- 
dam, go down to let it be ſuppoſed we 


vere talking of preparations !—O my 


beloved mamma, command me not 
* down upon ſuch a ſuppoſition.” 


Vou ſee, child, that to ſtay longer 


© together, - will be owning that you 
f are debating about an abſolute duty: 
and that will not be borne: Did not 
Jour father himſelf ſome days ago 
© tell you, he would be obeyed? Iwill 


4 5 1 
„ 


A 


to my o- 


5 ſomething by way of excuſe for you: 
© and that you deſire not to go don to 
© dinner—That your modeſty on the 


( o ccaſion 


O Madam! ſay not my modeſty on 
© ſuch an occaſion: for that will be to 
6 give ho pe | Bd I oy 
© And defign you zot to give hope? 
© —Perverſe girl!'—-Ri/ing,, and li 
ing from me. Take more time for 
* conſideration! Since it is neceſſary, 
© take more time And when I ſee you 
next, let me know what blame I 
© have to caſt upon myſelf, or to bear 
from your father, for my indulgence 
* to you. 5 | | | 
She made, however, a little ſtop at 
the chamber-door; and ſeemed to ex- 
pe& that I would have beſought her to 
make the gentleſt conſtruction for me; 
for, heſitating, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 
* I ſuppoſe you would not have me 
© make a report—" _ 13 
O Madam, interrupted T, © whoſe 
* favour can I hope for, if I loſe my 
«< mamma's? e | | 
To have deſired a favourable re- 
port, you know, my dear, would 
have been qualifying upon a point 
that I was too much determined up- 
on, to give room for any of my 
friends to thank I have the feaſt hefi- 
tation about it. And ſo my mother 
went downſtairs, | | 
1 will depoſit thus far; and, as I 
ba - ; 
know you will not think me too mi- 
nute in my relation of particulars fo 
very intereſting to one you honour with 
your love, proceed in the ſame way. 
As matters ſtand, I don't care to have 
papers ſo freely written about me. 
Pray let Robert call every day, if 
you can ſpare him, whether I have 
any-thing ready or not. 
. I ſhould be glad you would not fend 
him empty-handed, What a generoſity 
will it be in you, to write as 33 | 
from friendſhip, as I am forced to do 
from misfortune! The letters being 
taken away will be an aſſurance that 
you have them. As I ſhall wnte and 
depoſit as I have opportunity, the for- 
mality of ſuper and ſub- ſcription will 
be excuſed. For I need not ſay how 
much I am your ſincere and ever-affet- 
, 2 00 TOs. 
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LETTER XVI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO M1ss 


Y mother, on herreturn, which 

was as ſoon as ſhe had dined, 
was pleaſed to inform me, that ſhe told 
my father, on his queſtioning her about 
my chearful compliance, (for it ſeems 
the chearful was all that was doubted) 
that ſhe was wie on ſo material a 
point, to give a chi 


ed to acknowledge were her words) li- 
berty to fay all that was in her heart to 


ſay, that her compliance might be the 


freer: letting him know, that when he 
came up, fhe was attending to my 
pleas; 5h that ſhe found I had rather 
not marry at all, 

She told me, that to this my father 
angrily ſaid, Let her take care—let 
ber take care—that ſhe give me not 


8 ee to ſuſpect her of a preference 
Jl 


mewhere elſe. But, if it be to 
© eaſe her heart, and not to difpute 9 
© wil}, you may hear her out. | 


So, Clary, faid my mother, © 1 


am returned in e we accordingly: 
© and 1 hope you will not again, by 

* I ought to treat you.” CIS 
Indeed, Madam, you did me jul. 


© tice, to ſay I have no mclination to 


* marry at all. I have not, I hope, 


made _— ſo very unuſeful in my 


© papa's family, as— 


© No more of your merits, Clary! 


© You have been a good child. You 
© have eaſed me of all the family- 
© cares: but do not now give more than 
ever you relieved me from, You 
have been amply repaid in the repu- 


have given you: but now there is 
foon to be a period to all thoſe aſſiſt- 
ances from you. If you marry, 
there will be a natural, and, if to 
pleaſe us, a deſirable period; be- 
cauſe your own family will employ 
all your talents in that way: if you 
do not, there will be a period like- 
| wiſe, but not a natural one—You un- 
s derſtand me, child. > ee 
Ir. | | 
have made enquiry already after 


mh, oa 


* a houſekeeper, I would have had 


* 


whom ſhe had ſo 
much reaſon to lowe, (as the condeſcend- 


tation your {kill and management 
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© your good Norton; but I fuppoſe you 
«Soil rourſelf wiſh to — 2 t 
* thy woman with you, If you de. 
fire it, that ſhall be agreed upon for 
* 3 * 

* But why, deareſt Madam, why 
am I, the youngeſt, to be precipitatet 
into a ſtate, that I am very far from 
wiſhing to enter into with any - body! 

© You are going to queſtion me, I 
ſuppoſe, why your ſiſter is not thought 
of for Mr. Solmes ?* „ OS-4'! 

© I hope, Madam, it will not dif. 
© pleaſe you, if I were?” ; 

© I might refer you for an anſwer to 
your father..-Mr. Solmes has rea. 
© ſons for preferring o. 

And I have reaſons, Madam, fox 
* diſhking him.—And why am I— 

© This quickneſs- upon me, inter. 

8 my mother, is not to be borne! 
1 am gone, and your father comes, 
© if I can do no good with you." 

0 Madam, I would rather die, 
© than - 22-784 | 

She put her hand to my mouth. 
© No peremptorineſs, Clary Harlowe; 
once you declare yourſelf inflexible, 

. have done. pro fer 

I wept for vexation. This is all, 


© all, my brother's doings—his graſp- 


* 


* 


* 


ing views!“ 
your peremptorineſs, ſhew me, ho- 


No refle&tions upon your brother: 
© he has entirely the honour of the fa- 
s milly at kenre fn plete he 

I would no more diſhonour my 
© family, Madam, than my brother 
« would.” T7 by ne 7880 

I believe it: but I h u will 
© allow your father, and = hay your 
« uncles, to judge what will do it ho- 


„ nour, what diſhonour.? _ 


I then offered to live ſingle; never to 

marry at all; or never but with their 

full approbation. e e 
If you mean to ſhew your duty, 


and your obedience, Clary, you muſt 


* ſhew it in our way, not in your ouun.” 
© I hope, Madam, that I have not 
© ſo behaved hitherto, as torender ſuch 
© a trial of my obedience neceſſary. 
Ves, Clary, I cannot but ſay that 
© you have hitherto behaved ark ap” | 
* well: but you have had no trials till 
© now; and I hope, that now you are 
© called to one, you will not fail in it. 
Parents, proceeded ſne, when 
children are young, are pleaſed with 
every - thing they do. You have been 
A | © a good 


s; NEO I Gy” Oo |, Rn 


My de 
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8 2 good child upon the whole: but we 


have hitherto rather complied” with 
you, than you with us. Now that 


© you are grown up to marriageable - 


« years, is the teſt; eſpecially as your 
6 /randfathes has A nap ind. 
« dent, as we may ſay, in preference to 
* thoſe who had prior expectations 
upon that eſtate.” 

Madam, my grandfather knew, 
and expreſsly mentioned in his will 
t his-deſire, that my father will more 
« than make it up to my ſiſter. I did 
nothing but what I thought my duty 
to procure his favour, It was rather 
* a mark of his affection, than any ad- 


« yantage to me: for, do I either ſeek. 


4 or with to be independent? Were I 


* to be queen of the univerſe, that 


« dignity ſhould not abſolve me from 


my duty to you and tomy father. I 


« would kneel for your bleſſings, were 


it in the preſence of millions—So 


that | 


I am loth to interrupt you, Clary; 
© though you could more than once 


break in upon e. You are young 


© and unbroken: but, with all this 
*.oftentation of your duty, I defire you 
© to ſhewa little more deference to me 


« when I am ſpeaking.* 

I beg your pardon, dear Madam, 
and your patience with me on ſich 
© an occaſion as hit. If I did not 


; 2 with earneſtneſs upon it, I 


uld be ſuppoſed to have only maid- 


* enly objections againſt a man I never 
can endure. | Ko 


e 
Deareſt, deareſt Madam, permit 
© me to ſpeak what I have to ſay, this 
once It is hard, it is very hard, to 
be forbidden to enter into the cauſe 
© of all theſe miſunderſtandings, be- 
cauſe Imuſt not ſpeak diſreſpectfully 


ol one who ſuppoſes me in the way 
| © of his ambition, and treats me like 


a ſlave . 
* Whither, whither, Clary!“ 
areſt mamma! My du 
will ndt permit me ſo far to ſuppoſ 


* my father arbitrary, as to make a 
* plea of that atbitrarineſs to you.” 
; 5 How now, Clary! girl!* rd. 
; * Your patience, my deareſt mam - 
m -u were pleaſed to ſay, yo 
*. would hear 
„on in a man is nothing, becauſe I 
um ſuppoſed to be:prugent; ſo my eye 


mewith patience.— PER - 


2 
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js to be diſguſted, and my reaſon not 
© convinced.” e | 3 
« Girl, girl! LCN 
Thus are my imputed good quali- 
© ties to be made my puniſhment; and 
© am to be wedded to a r 
. © [Afﬀtoniſhing!—Can this, Clariſſa 
STINT 5 1 
« The man, Madam, perſon 
mind, is a monſter in myeye. ]J—And 
that I may be induced to bear this 
treatment, I ary to be complimented 
with being indifferent to all men: 
yet, at other times, and to ſerve other 
purpoſes, be thought prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of a man againft whoſe moral 
character lie jaf objections. —Con- 
fined, as if, like the giddieſt of 
creatures, I would run away with 
this man, and diſgrace my wholefa- 
milyl— 0 my deareſt mamma! who 
can be patient under ſuch treatment? 
© Now, Clary, I ſuppoſe you will al- 
low me to ſpeak. I think I have had 
tience indeed with you. Could 1 
ave thought—But I will put all up- 
on a ſhort iſſue. Your mother, Cla- 
© rifla, ſhall ſhew you an example of 


© that patience you ſo boldly claim 


from her, without having axy /your- 


333 


O my dear, how my mother's con - 
deſcenſion diſtreſſed me at the time 
Infinitely more diſtreſſed me, than ri- 
gour could have done. But the knen, 


| ſhe was to be ſure aware, that ſhe was 


put upon a harſh, upon an #»reafonabie 

ſervice, let me ſay, or ſhe wou 

ſhe could not, have had ſo much pa- 

tience with 55 = 5 
Let me tell you then,“ proceed 

ſhe, that all lies in a ſmall compaſs, 


as your father ſaid, — You have been 


© hitherto, as you are pretty ready to 
© plead, a dutiful child. Vou have 
$ faded had no cauſe to be otherwiſe. 
© No child was ever more favoured. 


Whether you will diſcredit all your 


« paſt behaviour; whether, at à time 
© and upon an occafion, that the higheſt 
© inſtance” of duty is expected from 
« you; (an inſtance that is to crown 
© all) and when you declare that r 
< beart is free—>you will give that in 
c ſtance; or whether, having a vie to 
the independence you may claim, 
(for ſo, Clary, whatever be yo 
«tive, it will be judged) and which 
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* ye againſt us all; or rather for Jim- 
© ſelf in ſpite of us—whether, I ſay, 
* you will break with ns all, and ſtand 
© in defiance of a jealous father, need- 


L leſsly jealous, I will venture to ſay; 


of the prerogatives of his ſex, as to 
2 me, and ſtill ten times more jealous 
© of the authority of a father — this 18 
nw the point with us. You know 
* your father has made it a point; and 


did he ever give up one he thought he 


© had a right to carry?! \ 
Too truel' thought I to myſelf. 
And now my brother has engaged m 
father, his fine ſcheme will walk 
© alone, without needing his leading - 


« ftrings; and it is become my father's. 
* <vill that I oppoſe; not my brother's _ 


* 6 


* graſping views. S 
I was filent. To ſay the truth, I 
was juſt then /illenly ſilent. My heart 
was too big. I thought it was hard to 
de thus given up by my mother; and 
that ſhe ſhould make a will ſo uncon- 
troulable as my brother's, her will. 
My mother, my dear, though I muſt 
not ſay ſo, was not obliged to marry 
— ber liking. My mother loved 
my father. OTE - 
My ſilence availed me ſtill leſs. 
© 1 ſee, my dear, ſaid ſhe, -* that 
you are convinced. Now, my good 


child, now, my Clary, do I love 


you It ſhall not be known, that you 


© have argued with me at all. All 


£ ſhall be imputed to that modeſty 
4 which has ever ſo much diſtinguiſhed 


© you. You ſhall have the full merit 


of your reſignation.” 
IT wept. 


She tenderly wiped the tears from 


my eyes, and kiſſed my cheek. — Your 
* fatherexpeQs you down with a chear- 


© ful countenance—but I will excuſe 


«© your going. All your ſcruples, you 


© ſee, have met with an indulgence 


4 truly maternal from me. I rejoice 
in the hope that you are convinced. 
© This indeed ſeems to be a proof of 


the truth of your agreeable declara- 


tion, that your. heart is free." 
Did not this ſeem to border upon 


cruelty, my dear, in ſo indulgent a mo- 


ther? It would be wicked Would it 
notl]j to ſuppoſe my mother capable of 
ari but ſhe is put upon itz and obliged 
to take methods ta which her heart is 

83 ſtooping ; and all. in- 
tended for my good, becauſe ſhe fees 


me; and was going. 
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that no arguing will be admitted any. 
where elſe! AE Wes 
I I will go down,“ proceeded ſhe, 
and excuſe your attendance at af. 
* ternoon-tea, as I did to dinner: for 
© I know you will have ſome little re. 
F luctances to ſubdue. I will allow 
© you thoſe; and alſo ſome little natu. 
© ral ſhynefſes—And fo you all ny 
come down, if you chuſe ot to come 
* down—Only, my dear, do not dif. 
grace my report when you come to 
* ſupper. And be ſure behave as you 
© uſed to do to your brother and ſiſter; 


for your behaviour to them will be 


one teſt of your chearful obedience to 
© us. I adviſe as a friend, you ſee, ra. 
© ther than command as a mother—$9 
adieu, my love.“ And again ſhe kiſſed 
O my dear mamma, ſaid I, for. 
« give mel But ſurely you cannot be- 


lieve I can ever think of having that 


e | 
She was very angry, and ſeemed to be 


greatly diſappointed, She threatened 
to turn me over to my father and my 


uncles:—ſhe, however, bid me (gene- 
rouſly bid me) conſider, what a handle 
1 gave to my brother and ſiſter, if I 
thought the had views to ſerve by mak. 
ing my uncles diſſatisfied with me. 

© I,” ſaid ſhe, in a milder accent, 
£ haveearly ſaid all that I thought could 
be ſaid againſt the preſent propoſal, on 


a a ſuppoſition that you, who have re-. 


* fuſed ſeveral others, (whom I own to 
© bepreferable as to perſon) would not 


© approve of it; and could I have ſuc- 


ceeded, you, Clary, had never heard 
of it. But if I could not, how canyou 
expect to prevail? My great ends, in 
the taſk I have undertaken, are the 
preſervation of the family-peace, ſo 
ikely to be overturned; to reinſtate 
you in the affections of your father 
and uncles: and to preſerve you from 
a man of violence. Vour father, you 
muſt needs think, will flame out, upon 
your refuſal to comply: your uncles 
are ſo thoroughly convinced of tit 
conſiſtency of the meaſure with theit 
favourite views of aggrandizing tit 
family, that they are as much deter. 
mined as your father Vour aunt 
Hervey and your uncle Hervey are 
the ſame party. And it is hard, if: 
father and mother, and uneles, 
aunt, all conjoined, cannot be logs 


. d 
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to direct your choice.—Surely, my 
dear 1 ſhe, for — 
ſilent all this time] * it cannot be, that 
« you are the more averſe, becauſe the 
© family views will be promoted by the 
c 2 I aſſure you, is what 
© eyery-body mult think, if you com- 
© ply not. Nor, while the man ſo ob- 
© noxious to us all, remains unmar- 
« ried, and buzzes about you, will the 
© ſtrongeſt aſſeverations you can make 
of your reſolution and wiſhes to live 
* ſingle, be in the leaſt regarded. And 
« well you know, that were Mr, Love- 
© Jace an angel, and your father had 
© made it a point that you ſhould not 
© have him, it would be in vain to diſ- 
c pute his will. As to the prohibition 
; laid upon you, (much as I will own 
« againſt y liking) that is owing to 
© the belief that you' correſponded by 
« Miſs Howe's means with that man; 
nor do I doubt that you did ſo.” 

I anſwered to every article, in ſuch a 
manner, as I am ſure would have ſatis - 
fied her, could ſhe have been permitted 
to judge for herſelf; and I then in- 
veighed with bitterneſs againſt the diſ- 
F graceful prohibitions laid upon me, 

They would ſerve to ſhew me, ſhe 


5 
c 
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was pleaſed to ſay, how much in earneſt. 
Le my father was. They might be taken 

of, whenever I thought fit, and no harm 
It done, nor diſgrace received. But if I 
Id were to be contumacious, I might thank 
wn myſelf for all that would follow. 
* I ſighed. I wept. I was ſilent. 
. „ ſaid ſhe,” © ſhall T 


© tell your father that theſe prohibitions 
are as unneceſſary as I hoped they 
© would be? That you know your duty, 


© will? What fay you, my love?” 

O Madam! what can I ſay to queſ- 
© tions ſo indulgently put?! do in- 
* deed know my duty: no creature in 
* the world is more willing to practiſe 
it: but, pardon me, deareſt Madam, 


you * if I ſay that J muſt bear theſe prohi- 
pn * bitions, if I am to pay ſo dear to luive 
cler them taken off. „ 
ws mamma called me: and after walking 
4 twice or thrice ĩn anger about the room, 


the turned to me Your heart free, 
© Clariſſa! How can you tell me your 
heart is free? Suckextraordinary an- 
„ tipathies to à particular perſon muſt 
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© and will not offer to controvert his 
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© ſions in another's favour!-=Tell me, 
Clary; and tell me truly—Do you 
© nat continue to correſpond with Mr. 
© Lovelace?” | „ 
Deareſt Madam, replied I, you 
© know my motives: to prevent miſ- 
© chief, I anſwered his letters. The 
© reaſons for our apprehenſions of this 
© ſort are not over. 8 

© Town to you, Clary, (although 
now I would not have it known) that 

I once thought a little qualifying 
among ſuch violent ſpirits was not 
amiſs, I did not know but all things 
would come round again by the me- 
diation of Lord M. and his two ſiſters: 
but as they all three think proper to 
reſent for their nephew; and as theit 
nephew thinks fit to defy us all; and 
as terms are offered on the otherhand, 
that 3 be aſked, which _ | 
very proba revent your grandfa- 
ther's eſtate oi out of the family 
and may be a means to bring ill 
greater into it; I ſee not that the con- 
tinuance of your correſpondence with 
him either can or ought to be per- 
mitted. I therefore now forbid it to 
you, as you value my favour,” . 
© © Be pleaſed, Madam, only to adviſe 
me how to break it off with ſafety to 
my brother and uncles; and it is all 
I wiſh for. Would to Heaven, the 
man ſo hated had not the pretence to 
make of having been too violently 
treated, when he meant peace and re- 
conciliation! It would always have 
been in my own power to have broke 
with him. His reputed immoralities 
would have given me a juſt pretence 
at any time to do ſo—-Butr, Madam, | 
as my uncles and my brother will keep 
no meaſures; as he has heard what 
the view is; and as I have /reaſon to 
think that he is only reſtrained by his 
regard for me from reſenting their 
- violent treatment of him and his fa- 
mily; what can I do? Would you 
have me, Madam, make him 4 
rate? EE STS AC 
The law-will-prote& us, child! 
6 I magiſtracy will aſſert it- 
S 6 g 5 „ 
But, Madam, may not ſome dread - 
ful miſchief firſt happen? The law 
< aſſerts not it(elf, till it i offended .. 
-  £ You have made offers, Clary, if 
you might be obliged in the point in 
queſtion Are you really in earneſt, 
neuen 740 is 4s ONT 6 were 
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| her to ta 
in my eſcritoire, where they lay, that ſhe. 
berſelf might fee that I had no reſerves 


to my mother. 


naces, and hoſtile appearance of my 
cles whereyer they goz and the methode 
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s were you to be complied with, ta 
© break off all correſpondence with Mr. 
Lovelace? Let me know this“. 

© Indeed IT am; and I will. You, 
Madam, ſhall fee all the letters that 
© haye paſſed between us. You ſhall 
© ſee I have given him no encourage- 
ment independent of my duty. And 
© when you have ſeen them, you will be 
© better able to direct me how, on the 
© condition I have offered, to break en. 
© tirely with him.” 3 | 


l take you at your word, Clarifſa— 
Give me bis letters; and the copies of 


6 yours.” 3 N 
I am ſure, Madam, you will keep 
c the knowledge that I write, and what 
IJ write.” „ ä 
No conditions with your mother 


_ © Surely my prudence may be truſted 


to. C . 
I begged. her pardon; and beſought 
* the key of the private drawer 


She did; and took all his letters, and 


the copies of mine,—* Unconditioned 
© with,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, they 
| © ſhall be yours again, unſeen by any- 


© bodyelſe.” _ 2 
I thanked her; and ſhe withdrew to 


read them; ſaying, She would return 
them, when ſhe hat 
Vou, my dear, have ſeen all the let- 
Ted between Mr. Lovelace 


ters that 


and me, till my laſt return from you. 
You have acknowledged, that he has 


nothing to boaſt of from them. Three. 
others I haye received ſince, by the pri- 
vate conveyance I told you of: the laſt I 
have not yet anſwered,  _ 
In theſe three, as in thoſe you have 
ſeen, after having beſought my favour, 
and in the moſt earneſt manner pro- 
feſſed the ardour of his paſſion for me; 


and ſet forth the indignities done himz 
the defances my brother throws out 
againſt him in all companies; the me- 
my un- 


they take to defame him; he declares, 
That neither his own honour, nor the 


honour of his family, (involved as that 
is in the undiſtinguicking refleQions 
raft upon him for an unhappy affair 
- which he would haye ſhunned, but 
| n him to bear theſe con- 
firmed indignities;. that as my inclina« 


* * 


tions, if not favourable to him, cannot 
be, nor are, to ſuch a man as the newly. 
introduced Solmes, be is. intereſted the 


more to reſent my brother's behaviour, 


wha to every-body avows his rancour 


and malice; and glories in the proba. 
bility he has, through the addreſs of 
this Solmes, of mortifying me, and 
avenging himſelf on him; that it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould not think himſelf con. 
cerned to fruſtrate a meaſure ſo directly 
levelled at him, had he not a ſtill higher 
motive for hoping to fruſtrate it: that 
I muſt forgive Ro if heenter into con. 


| ference with Solmes * it. He 


earneſtly inſiſts (upon what he has ſo 
often propoſed) that I will give him 
leave, in company with Lord M, to wait 
upon my uncles, and even upon my fa- 


ther - And he promiſes patience, if new 


provocations, abſolutely beneath a man 
to bear, be not given: which by the 
way I am far from being able to engage 
or. | 

In my anſwer, I abſolutely declare, 
as I tell him I have often done, That he 
is to expect no favour from me, againſ 
the approbation of my friends: that! 
am ſure their conſents for his viſitin 
any of them will never be obtained: that 
I will not be either ſo undutiful, or ſo 
indiſcreet, as to ſuffer my intereſts to be 
ſeparated from the intereſts of my fas 
mily, for any man upon earth: that Ido 
not think myſelf obliged to him for the 


forbearanee I deſire one flaming ſpirit 


to have with others: that in this deſire 
I require nothing of him, but what 


_ prudence, juſtice, and the laws of his 


country, require: that if he has anyex- 
peRations of favour from me, on that 
account, he deceives himſelf; that I 
have no inclination, as I have often told 
him, to change my condition 225 | 
cannat allow myſelf to my with 
him any longer in this clandeſtine man. 
ner: it is mean, low, undutiful, I tell 
him; and has a giddy appearance, which 
cannot be excuſed: that therefore he is 
not to expect that I will continue it. 
Io this, in his laſt, among other 
things, he replies, That if Iam actual 
determined to break off all copreſpon» 
dence with him, he muſt conelude, that 
it is with a view to become the wife of 
a many whom no woman of honour and 
fortune can think tolerable. And in 
that caſe; I mult excuſe him as. - 
that he ſhall neither be able to bear t 


thoughts of loſng for erer a 8 


whom all his preſent and all his future 
s are centred; nor ſupport himſelf 
with patience under the infolent tri - 
umpbs of my brother upon it. But that, 
nevertheleſs, he will not threaten either 
his own life, or that of any other man. 
He muſt take his reſolutions as ſuch a 
dreaded event ſhall-impel him, at the 
time. If he ſhall know that it will have 
my conſent, he muſtendeavour to reſign 
to his deſtiny: but if he be brought 
about by compulſion, he ſhall not be 
able to anſwer for the conſequence. 

I will ſend you theſe letters for your 
peruſal in a few days. T'would-incloſe 
them; but that it is poſſible ſomething 
may happen, which may make my mo- 
ther require to re-peruſe them. When 
you ſee them, you will obſerve how he 
endeavours to hold me to this corre- 


4] - 

i ſpondence. 1 * 
s Is about an hour my mother re- 
turned. * Take your letters, Clary: 
, © [have nothing, the was pleaſed to ſay, 
N © to tax your diſcretion with, as to the 


wording of yours to him: you have 
| * even kept up a proper dignity, as well 


© as obſerved all the rules of decorum; 
at © and you have reſented, as you ought 
P to reſent, his menacing inveCtives, In 
na word, I ſee not that he can form the 
4 eaſt expectations from what you have 
he « written, that you will encourage the 
oP © paſſion he avows for you. But does 
" a he not avow his paſſion? Have you the 
1 © leaſt doubt about what muſt be the 
is * iſſue of this correſpondence, if con- 


* tinued? And do you yourſelf. think, 


4. © when you know the avowed hatred of 
7 © one fide, and the declared defiances of 
ede other, that this can be, that it 


F ought to be, a match? | 

© By no means it can, Madam; you 
| © will be pleaſed to obſerve, that have 
© ſaid as much to him. But now, Ma- 
* dam, that the whole correſpondence 
_ © is before you, I beg your commands 


* agreeable.” - fl SP 006 92 

Done thing I will tell you, Clary 
* But Fcharge you, as you would not 
5 have me queſtion” the generofity of 
© your ſpirit, to take no advantage of 
| © It, either mental or verbally; that I 
vam ſo much pleaſed with the offer of 
Por keys to me, made in fo chea 

* ind unfeſerved à manner, and in che 
Sy . your let- 


* 


* 


C al o 


c excuſe for it, without 
«what to do in a ſituation fo very dif- 


were it praicable to bring 


© every one, or your father only, into 
© my opinion, I Bould readily leave all 
the reſt to your diſcretion, reſerving 
© only to myſelf the direttion or appro- 
© bation of your future letters; and to 
© ſee that you broke off the eorreſpon- 
© dence as ſoon as poſſible. But as it is 

© not, and as T know your father would 
© have no patience with you, ſhould it 
be acknowledged that you correſpond 

© with Mr. Lovelace, or that e 
© correſponded with him ſince the time 


be prohibited you fo to do; I forbid 


© you to continue ſuch a liberty—Yet, 
© as the caſe is difficult, let me aſk you, 
© What you yourſelf can propoſe? Your 
© heart, you ſay, is free: you own, that 
© you cannot think, as matters are cir- 
© cumſtanced, that a match with a man 

© ſo obnoxious as he now is to us all, 


is proper to be thought of: what do 


© you propoſe to do? — What, Clary, 
* are 1 own thoughts of the mi. | 
6 Fer?” + | * 
Without heſitation thus I anſwered 
© What I humbly propoſe is this: 
© That I will write to Mr. Lovelace, 
© (for I have not anſwered his laſt) that 
© he has nothing to do between my fa- 
© ther and me: that I neither aſt his ad- 
vice, nor need it; but that ſince he 
© thinks he has ſome pretence for inter. 
+; fering, becauſe of my brother's avow- - 
the intereſt of Mr, Solmes in 
«© diſpleaſure to him, I will aſſure him 


"© (without giving him any reaſon to 


impute the aſſurance to be in the leaſt 
« favourable to himſelf) that I never 
© will be that man's, And if,” proceeded 
I, I may be permitted to give him this 
© aſſurance; and Mr. Solmes, in con- 
© ſequence of it, be diſcouraged from 


2,905 3 his addreſs; let Mr. Love- 
wo. 


ace be ſatisfied of difſatisfied, I will 
© po nofarther; nor write another line 
© to him; nor ever ſee him more, if 'T 
© can avoid it: and I ſhall have'a good 
t bringing iu ny 
"I eg 55 
Ah, my ſovel— But what ſhall we 
© do about the terms Mr. Solmes of. 
fers? "Thoſe are the inducements with 
* every-body. He has even given hop 


to your brother that he will make ex- 


© changes of eſtates; or at leaſt, that le 

© vill purchaſe the north ont; fer 

© you know it möſt de entive] con. 

6 fſtent wich the family-views, t Atwe 

© increaſe our intereſt in ths po 

Four — mort, has given 
3 


2 plan 


1 
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4a plan that captivates us all: and a 
© family ſo rich in all it's branches, 
and that has it's views to honour, muſt 
© be pleaſed to ſee a very great proba- 
„ bility of taking rank one day among 
the principal in the kingdom. 


And for the ſake of theſe views, for 


the ſake of this plan of my brother's, 
am I, Madam, to be given in mar- 


© riage to a man I never can endurel!— 


O my dear mamma, ſave me, ſave me, 
if you can, from this heavy evil !—I 


had rather be buried alive, indeed I 


_ ſupper. 


£ had, than have that man! 

She chid me for my vehemence; but 
was ſo good as to tell me, That ſhe 
. would ſound my uncle Harlowe, who 
was then below; and if he encouraged 
her, (or would engage to ſecond her) 
ſhe would venture to talk to my father 
herſelf; and I ſhould hear further in the 
morning. | | 

She went 


down to tea, and kindly 
undertook 


to excuſe my attendance at 


But is it not a ſad thing, I repeat, to 


* . 
” 


be obliged to ſtand in oppoſition to the 
will of ſuch a mother? Why, as I 


often ſay to myſelf, © was ſuch a man 


© as this Solmes fixed upon? The only 


man in the world, ſurely, that could W O ULD you not have thought 
me that ſomething might have been 


offer ſo much, and deſerve ſo little? 
Little, indeed, does he deſerve . 


Why, my dear, the man has the moſt in- 


different of characters. 175 mouth is 
opened againſt him for his ſordid ways 
A fooliſh man, to be ſo baſe-minded!— 


When the difference between the ob- 
taining of a fame for . generoſity, and 


incurring the cenſure of being a miſer, 
will not, prudently managed, coſt fifty 
pounds a year. PL a 

What a name have you got, at a leſs 
expence? And what an opportunity had 
he of obtaining credit at a very ſmall 


one, ſucceeding ſuch a wretched crea- | 
ture as Sir Oliver, in fortunes ſo vaſt? 
Vet has he ſo behaved, that the com- 
mon phraſe is applied to him, That Sir 
Oliver Quill never be dead while Mr. 


Solmes lies. 
The world, as I have 


ſhould look: inwardly for the ocgaſion 


oftener than they do. 
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leiſure to moralize. But if I had nt, 


occaſions where a friend may be oblig. 


. ſubdue? 


ther ſpoke of, and of which I have in 


with a deſign to take it to pieces, and 


am I in the leaſt drowſy. Expectation, 


naot be known I had not been in bed; and 
often thought, 

All- natured as it is ſaid to be, is gene- 
rally more juſt in characters (ſpeaking 
by what it feels). than is uſually ap- 
. prehended: and thoſe, who complain 
moſt of it's cenſoriouſneſs, perhaps 


me from my mother with orders to a 


leſs tender, and leſs affectionate, that 
. the day before; and inis, as ſoon 8! 


My heart is a little at eaſe, on the 
hopes that my mother will be able 10 
procure favour for me, and a delive. 
rance from this man; and fo I have 


I ſhould not forbear to intermingle oc. 
caſionally theſe ſort of remarks, becauſe 
you command me never to omit them 
when they occur to my mind: and not 
to be able to make them, even in a more 
affecting ſituation, when one ſits down 
to write, would ſhew one's ſelf more 
engaged to /zlf, and to one's ozvn con. 
cerns, than attentive to the wiſhes of x 
friend. If it be ſaid that it is natural 
ſo to be, what makes that nature, on 


ed, or reminded of a piece of inftruc. 
tion, which (writing down) one's ſelf 
may be the better for, but a fault; which 
it would ſet a perſon above nature to 
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obtained in my favour, from an offer ſo 

reaſonable, from an expedient fo pro- 
per, as I imagine, to put a tolerableend, 
as from myſelf, to a correſpondence l 
hardly know how otherwiſe, with ſafety 
to ſome of my family, to get rid of. 
But my brother's plan (which my mo- 


vain endeavoured to procure a copy, 


expoſe it, as I queſtion not there is room 
to do) joined with my father's impa- 
tience of contradiction, are irreſiſtible. 

I have not been in bed all night; not 


and hope, and doubt, (an uneaſy ſtate!) 
kept ee wakeful. I ſtepped 


down at my uſual time, that it might 


gave directions in the family- way. 
About eight o'clock chomy ont 
tend her in her chamber. 
My mothe; bad been weeping, I fav 
by her eyes: 7 her aſpect ſeemed tobe 


entered into ber preſence, ſtruck me 

with an awe, Which gave a' great | 

to my ſpirits. . 4 
« Sit down,. Clary Harlowe; I ſhall 

« talktoyouby-and-by:' and continued 

looking into a drawer among laces and 

linen, in a way neither buſy nor un- 

A Io | 

I believe it was a quarter of an hour 

before ſhe ſpoke to me, (m heart throb- 

bing with the ſuſpenſe all the time;) and 
then ſhe aſked me coldly, What direc- 
tions I had given for the day? 

I ſhewed her the bill of fare for this 

day; and to-morrow, if, I ſaid; it pleaſed 

her toapprove of it. | 

She made a ſmall alteration in it; but 
with an air ſo cold and ſo ſolemn, as 
added to my emotions. 

Mr. Harlowe talks of dining out 
© to-day, I think, at my brother An- 
© tony'g—" „„ 

Mr. Harlowel Not my father! — 
Have I not then a father! thought 1? 

_ © Sit down when I bid you. 

I fat down. _ | g 
© You look very ſullen, Clary,” 
© I hope not, Madam. | 

If children would always be chil- 
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+ tdren - parents And there ſhe 
rht r | 92 
den She then went to her toilette, and 
fo looked in the glaſs, and gave half a 
ro- ſign— The other half, as if ſhe would 
nd, not have ſighed could ſhe have helped it, 


ſhe gently hemmed away. 
© I don't love to ſee the girl look ſo 
© ſullen,” rk amt 5 
Indeed, Madam, I am not ſullen.— 
And I aroſe, and, turning from her, 


pY, drew out my handkerchief; for the tears 
and ran.-down my cheeks, es 

OM thought, by the,glaſs before me, I 
pa · ſaw the mother in her ſoftened eye caſt 
le. towards me: but her words confirmed 
riot not the hoped-for tenderneſs. 

ion, One of the moſt provoking things 

ite!) in the world is, — pecals ory tor 
1 ende 

1 Aich to Heaven Icould, Madam! 
And fobbed again. 


Tears of penitence and ſobs of per⸗ 
5 22 are mighty well Culted 1 
ou may go up to your chamber. I 
-* ſhall talk with you by-and-by.* 
I I curtſeyed with reverence. 
8 A with outward, geſ- 
#. 3 re! 4 heart, lar is 
hat I want,“ 14 5 5 by 225 1 
"wy N nec; | 12 
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' © Indeed, Madam, you have it! It is 


© not ſo. much mine as mymamma's.”. - 
Fine talkingl—As ay 
© If words were to paſs for duty, Cla⸗ 
© riſſa-Harlowe would be the dutifulleſt 
© child breathing ants 3 
God bleſs. that ſomebody!—Be it 
© whom it will, God bleſs that ſome- 
© body!'—And I curtſeyed, and, pur- 
ſuant to her laſt command, was going. 
She ſeemed ſtruck; but was.to' be 
angry with me. e 
80 turning from me, ſhe ſpoke with 
quickneſs, © Whither now, Clary Har- 


© lowe?* 43 9202 ts 
* You commanded me, Madam, to 
ready to go out 


go to my chamber. 
I ſee you are very 
© of my preſence.— Is your compliance 
the effect of ſullenneſs, or obedience? 
© You are very ready to leave me. 
I could hold no, longer; but threw 
myſelf at her feet: O my deareſtmam- 
ma! Let me know all I am to ſuffers 
© let me know what I am to be —I ill 
bear it, if I cax bear it: but your diſ- 
6 pleaſure I cannot bear!” | 4's 
© Leave me, leave me, Clary Har- 
© lowe!——No kneeling!—-Limbs ſo ſup- 
« ple;. will ſo ſtubborn!—Riſe, I tell 
you. | | Ceo br 
'I cannot riſe! I will diſobey my 
© mamma, when ſhe bids me leave her 
«\ without being reconciled to me! No 
© ſullens, my mamma; no 2 
© but, worſe than either; this is dire 
© diſobedience!—Yet tear not yourſelf 
| my arms about 
her as I kneeled; ſhe ſtruggling to get 
from me; my face lifted up to hers, with 
eyes running over, that ſpoke not m 
heart if they were not all humility and 
reverence] Von muſt not, muſt not, 
< tear yourſelf from me!” ¶ for ſtill the 
dear lady ſtruggled, and looked this 
way and that, in a ſweet diſorder, as if 
ſhe knew not what to do] I will ne- 
« yer riſe, nor leave you, nor let you 
* go, fill you ſay you are not angry | 
6 with me. „„ "GY 
O thou ever-moving child of my 
c heart! [folding her dear arms about 
my neck, as mine embraced her knees} 
Why was this talk—But leave me! 
« You have diſcompoſed me beyond 
« expreſhon} Leave me, my deat᷑ 
« won't be angry with you—if I can 
© help it—if you'll be ged. 
I aroſe trembling, and hardly oy 
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ing what T did, or how I ſtood or walk · 
ed, withdrew to my chamber. My 
Hannah followed me as ſoon as ſhe 
heard me quit my mother's preſence; 
and with ſalts and ſpring-water, juſt 
kept me from 2 and that was 
as much as the could do. It was near 
too hours before I could ſo far recover 
myſelf as to take up my pen, to write 


to you how unhappily my hopes have 


ended. 

My mother went down to breakfaſt. 
FT was not fit to appear: but if I had 
been better, I ſuppoſe I ſhonld not have 
been ſent for; ſince the permiſſion for 
my attending her down, was given by 
my father (when in my chamber) only 
on condition that ſhe found me worthy 
of the nameof daughter. That, I doubt, 

I never ſhall be in his opinion, if he 

be not. brought to change his mind as 
to this Mr. Solmes, — a 5 
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- Hrn has juſt now brought 


me from the uſual place your fa- 


vanr of yeſterday, The contents of it 


have made me very thoughtful; and you 


will have an anſwer in my graveſt ſtyle. 
Ito have that Mr. Solmes! No, in- 
deed!—T will ſooner But I will write 
irſt to thoſe paſſages in your letter which 
are leſs concerning, that I may touch 
upon this part we more patience, _ 


As to what you mention of my ſiſter's. 


value for Mr. Lovelace, I am not ver) 
much furprized' at it. She takes ſoc 

officious pains, and it is fo much her ſub- 
ject, tohaveitthought that ſhe never did, 
me never could like him, that ſhe gives 
but too much room to * that ſhe 


does. She never tells the ſtory of their 


rting, and of her refuſal of him, but 
colour riſes, ſhe looks with difdain 

urs the gives herfelf—anger' as well 
As airs, demonſtrating, that the refuſed 
à man whom ſhe thought worth accept- 
Tog: where elſe is the reaſon either for 
Wee or boat? Poor Bella! She is to 
 Vepitied<She cannot either like or diſ- 
Ike with temper!— Would to Heaven 


CLARTSSA HARTOWE. 
the had been miſtreſs of all her wiſhes! 


ſhould not make a bad uſe of the power 


| to real imperfections. I will brief) 


in every breaſt, where all before was 


Viss reflected upon; a ſecond childhood 


DE 2 


Cc charge of the ſtewar! ſhip 


upon me, and mingles anger with the 


Avery one's eyes are upon 17 40 


Would to en N | 
As to what you fay of my giving up 
to my — comtroal the te 
viſed me, my motives at the time, as 
ou acknowledge, were not blameable, 
our advice to me on the ſubje& was 
grounded, as I remember, on your 
good opinion of me; believing that [ 


willed me: neither you nor I, m 
dear, although you now aſſume the air 
of a diviner, [pardon me} could have 
believed that would have happened 
which has wu rag as to my father's 
poſt particularly. Y ou were indeed jea. 
ous of my brother's views againſt ne; 
or rather of his predominant love of 
himſelf; but 1 aid not think fo hardly 
of my brother and ſiſter as you always 
did. You never loved them; and i 
will has eyes ever open to the faulty 
fide; as good- will or love is blind even 


. 


recolle& my motives. | __ 
I found jealouſies and uneafineſs rifing 


unity and love: the honoured teſtator 


was attributed to him; and I was cen- 
ſured, as having taken advantage of it, 
All young creatures, thought ], 
more or fed, covet independency; 
but thoſe who wiſh moſt for it, are 
ſeldom the fitteſt to be truſted either 
with the government of themſelves, 
or with power over others, This 1s 
certainly a very high and unuſual de- 
viſe to ſo young a creature, We 
ſhould not aim at all we have 
to do. To take all that good-nature, 
or indulgence, or good opinion con- 
fers, ſhews a wantof moderation, and 
a grafpingneſs that is unworthy of 
that ances and are bad indien. 
tions of The uſe that may be made of 


©'the power bequeathed. It is troe, 
eus * — T have formed agree 
© able ſchemes of making others 4 
happy as myſelf, by the proper on 
me. ¶ Are not all gates flewardſbph, 
my dear ?] But let me examine my* 
* — — not vanity; or wen love } 
© praiſe, a principal motive wich me 

ws cho — Da Mt T not to ſuſpedt 
my own heart? If I ſet up for m). 
©. (elf, puffed up with every ones good 
© opinion, may I not be t myſelf 


* 
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duft, upon the viſits, upon the wii 
« tors, of à young creature of our ſex, 
made independent: and are not ſuch 
« ſybjeRed, more than any others, to 


the attempts of enterprizery and for - 
| « tune-ſeckers?—And then, left tomy- 


« ſelf, ſhould I take a wrong ' ſep, 
though with ever ſo good an intention, 
« how many ſhould I have to triumph 
over me, how few to pity me !— The 
more of the one, and the fewer of the 
other, for having aimed atexcelling,.”* 

Theſe were ſome of my reflections at 
the time: and I have no doubt, but that 


in the ſame fituation I ſhould do the 


very ſame thing; and that upon the 
matureſt deliberation. Who can com- 
mand or foreſee events? To act up to 


our beſt judgments at the time, is all 
we can do. If I have erred, it is to 


worldly wiſdom only that I have erred. 
If we ſuffer by an act of duty, or even 
by an act of generoſity, is it not plea- 
ſurable on reflection, that the fault is 
in others, rather than in ourſelves ?— 
I had much rather have reaſon to think 
others unk ind, than that they ſhould 
have any to think me undutiful. 


And ſo, my dear, I am ſure had you. 


And now for the meft concerning 
part of your letter. Fo 


Vou think I muſt of neceſſity, as 


matters are circumſtanced, be Solmes's 


wife. I will not be very raſh, my dear, - 
in proteſting to the contrary: but 1 


think it never can, and, what is ſtill 
more, never ought to be- My temper, 
I know, is depended upon. But I 
have heretofore ſaid *, that I have ſome- 
thing in me of my father's family, as 
well as of my mother's. And have I 
any encouragement to follow too im- 
mou the example which my mother 
ſets of meekneſs, and reſignedneſs to 


| thewills of others ? Is ſhe not for ever 


obliged (as ſhe was pleaſed to hint to 
me) to be of the forbearing fide? In 
my mother's caſe, your obſervation I 
muſt own is verified, that thoſe who 
will bear much, ſhall have much to 
bear +; What is it, as ſhe ſays, that 
He has not ſacrificed to peace ?—Yet, 


| has be by her ſacrifices always found 
the the has deſerved to find? In- 
no! am afraid the very contra- 


ty. And often and often have I had 
reaſon (on her account) to reflect, that 
we poor mortals, by our over. ſolicitude 
do preſerve undiſturbed the qualities we 


loſe the benefits we pr 


might be as juſtly 
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ſe to ourſelves 
from them: ſince the — — nene 


are conſtitutionaliy fond of, fi 


ctoaching (finding gut hat we moſt fear 


to forfeit) direct their batteries againſt 


theſe our weaker places, and, maki 
an artillery 15 I may fo phraſe NY 


our hopes and fears, play it upon us at 
their pfeaunm hn d5 ng bins 

Steadineſs of mind, (a quality which 
the ill- bred and cenſorious deny to any 
of our ſex) when we are abſolutely con- 


vinced of being in the right, [other - 
wile it is not e but ob/ftznacy] 


and when it is exerted in material caſes, 
is a quality, which, as my good Dr. 
Tn was wont to lay, brings reat 
credit to the poſſeſſor Xt it; at the ſame 
time that it uſually, when tried and 
known, taiſes ſuch above the . 
of the meanly machinating. He u 54 
therefore to inculcate upon me this 
ſteadineſs, upon laudable convictions. 
And why may I not think that I am 
now put upon a proper exerciſe of it? 

J ſaid above, that I never can be, 
that I never ougbt to be, Mrs, Salmes. 
I repeat that I ought not: for ſurely, 
my dear, I ſhould not give up to my 
brother's ambition the happineſs of my 
future life. Surely I ought not to be the 
inſtrument of depriving Mr. Solmes's 
relations of their natural rights and re- 
verſionary proſpects, for the ſake of fur- 
ther aggrandizing a family (although 
that I am of) which already lives in 
great affluence and ſplendor; and which 
iſſatisfied, were all 
that ſome of it aim at, to be obtained, 
that they were not princes, as now they 
are, that they are not peers. [For when 
ever was an ambitious mind, as you 
obſerve in the caſe of avarice , ſatis- 
fied by acquiſition ?] The leſs, ſurely, 
ought I to give into theſe graſping views 
of my brother, as I myſelf heartily de» 
ſpiſe the end aimed at; as I wiſh not 
either to change my ſtate, or better mx 
fortunes; and as I am fully RE, | 


thathappineſsand riches are fawo things, 


and very ſeldom meet together 


« 


Vet. 1 dread, I exceedingly dread, 


the conflicts I KO I muſt encounter 

| ble, that I may de 
more unhappy from the due obſervation 
of the good doctor 's general precept, 
than were I Ae point; lince 
what I call neſs is deemed ”_ | 


eee eee the lent © pc 


have reaſon to believe, on purpoſe to 
give an opportunity for it. Fey 


writing. I could not touch a m 


oe. cLARTSSA 


thoſe who have a right to put what in · 
etation they pleaſe upon my con- 
du >) - more 


uct, 
So, my dear, weft we ri ct (which 
no one KA be) we could not be happy 
in this life, unleſs thoſe with whom we 
have to deal (thoſe more eſpecially who 
have any controul upon us) were go- 
verned by the ſame principles. But then 
does not the good doRor's concluſion 
recur That we have nothing to do, 
but to chuſe what is right; to be ſteady 
in the purſuit of it; and to leave the 
iſſue to Providence? Bae 
This, if you approve of my mo- 
tives, (and if you don't, pray inform 


me) muſt be my aim in the preſent caſe. 


But what then can I plead for a _ 


liation to myſelf of ay mother's ſuffer- 


ings on my account? Perhaps this con- 
ae will carry ſome 1 with it 
that her difficulties cannot laſt long; 
only till this 3 ſtruggle ſhall be one 
way or other determined—W hereas y 


, unhappineſs, if I comply, will (from 


an averſion not to be overcome) be for 


life. To which let me add, that as I 


have reaſon to think that the preſent 
meaſures are not entered upon with her 
own natural liking, ſhe will have the 


leſs pain, ſhould they want the ſucceſs 


which I think in my heart they ought 
to want. 3 8 „ 

I have run a great length in a very 
little time. The ſubject touched me to 
the quick. My reflections an it will 
give you reaſon to expect from me a 
perhaps o ſteady a behaviour in a new 


conference, which, I find, I muſt have 


with my mother. My father and bro- 


+ | ther, as ſhe was pleaſed to tell me, dine 


at my uncle Antony's; and that, as I 


Hannah informs me, that ſhe heard 
my father high and angry with my mo- 


ther, at taking leave of her; I ſuppoſe, 
for being too favourable to me; for 


Hannah heard her ſay, as in tears, In- 


© deed, Mr. Harlowe, you greatly diſ- 
© treſs- mel The poor girl does not 


© deſerve—"" Hannah heard no more, 


"but that he ſaid, he would break ſome- 
Pody's heart Mine I ſuppoſe— nat my 


mother's, I hope. | 


A s only my ſiſter dines with my mo- 


ther, I thought I ſhould have been 


2 plate from her table. I continued my 


* 


"commanded down: but ſhe ſent me up 


HARLOW E: 


tered my room, a /hort as well as ear} 
dinner, on purpole to confer wit 


permitted or incliued to hold with you 


nion, that I have not the weight with 


them as me of the contrary. 
our father both dines and ſups at 


J ordered Hannah however to eat it) 
that I might not be thought ſullen. 
Before I conclude this, I will fe 
whether any-thing offers from either of 
my private correſpondences, that vill 
make it proper to add to it; and will take 
a turn in the wood- yard and garden for 
that purpoſe. | 8 
2 „ 53 
I Ax ſtopped. Hannah ſhall depoſit 
this. She was ordered by my mother 
(who aſked where I was) to tell me, 
that ſhe would come up and talk with 
me in my own cloſet.— She is coming! 


Adieu, my dear. i 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Ms! 
op e 
84 r. AFTERNOOX, 

48 expected conference is over: 

1 but my difficulties are inereaſed. 

This, as my mother was pleaſed to tell 

me, being the laſt perſuaſory effort that 

is to be attempted, I will be as parti- 
cular in the account of it as my head 
and my heart will allow me to be. 

© I have made, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe en- 


7 — » * . . — ” . 


* you: and I do affure you, that it will 
© be the laft conference I ſhall either be 


on the ſubject, if you ſhould prove 
* as refraftory as it is une you 
vill prove by ſome, who are of opi- 


"ca ‚ K «„ 


4 _ which my indulgence deſerves, 
But 1 hope you will convince as well 


W K 0 ' 


your uncle's, on purpoſe to give us 
this opportunity; and according to 
e the vr ſhall makeon his return, 
© (which I have promiſed ſhall be a very 
© faithful one) he will take his mea 
« ſures with you.” © 
I was offering to ſpeak—* Hear, Cla- 
« rifſa, what I have to tell you,” faid 
ſhe, before you ſpeak, unleſs what 
© you have to ſay will fignify to me 
« your compliance—Say—Will it -I 
it will, you may ſpeak.* 
+ was heat; dn 5 16 bud 
She looked with concern and anger 
upon me No compliance, I find 


dene duUful eee 


W dau „ „ 4 a 
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ſpeak *. and my good Mrs, Norton, for brig 


fl Will you not, can you not, 
x as I would have you ſpeak ?—Then 4 
[rejeRing me as it were with her hand] 
continue ſilent.— I, no more than 
« your father, will bear your avowed 
= 4 contradiction.” a ages i 0 
She pauſed, with a look of expecta- 
| tion, as if ſhe waited for my conſenting 
wa , 
I as ſtill filent; looking down; the 
tears in my eyes. 3 5 
0 thou determined girl. But ſay 
© Speak out—Are you reſolved to ſtand 
© in oppoſition to us all, in a point our 
© hearts are ſet upon? =P 7s 
« May I, Madam, be- permitted to 
© expoſtulate?* OY 
To what purpoſe expoſtulate with 
© me, Clariſſa? Your father is deter- 
$ © mined, Have I not told you there 
« is no receding; that the honour as 
well as the intereſt of the family is 


K © concerned? Be ingenuous; you uſed 
71 © to be fo, even occaſionally againft 
. « yourſelf; —who at the long-run mf 
I © ſubmit—al/l of us to you; or you to all 


© of us?—lf you intend to yield at af 
i- « if you find you cannot conquer, yield 
g, and with a grace — for yield you 
© muſt, or be none of our child.” 


ns 1 wept. I knew not what to ſay; or 
1 rather , 6 to expreſs what I had to 
t ſay. | 1 | | 
il 5 Take notice, that there are flaws 
be © in your grandfather's will; not a 
ou Wl © ſhilling of that eſtate will be yours, 
ve | © if you do not yield. Your grand- 


© father left it to you, as a reward of 


2 your duty to him and to us—You will 
th ui forfeit it, i 

es. FE. Permit me, good Madam, to ſay, 
ell * that if it were znjufly bequeathed me, 


© theſe flaws.” 


© but reflect, that the forfeiture of that 
ery © eſtate through your oppoſition, will 
ea · de attended with the total loſs of your 


* father's favour: and then how deſti- 


I. * tate muſt you be; how unable to ſup- 
faid * port yourſelf; and how many bene- 
hat *. yolent. deſigns and good actions muſt 
me Jou give up!" . | 


* I muſt accommodate myſelf, Ma- 
* Gam, in the latter caſe, to my cir- 
eumſtances: much only is required 


ther. But 


| © T ought not to with to have it. But ! 
* hope Mr, Solmes will be apprized of 


This is very pertly ſaid, Clariſfa: ; 
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ing me up to de ſatisfied with les | 
© but much leſs, T will venture to ſay, 
„khan my father's indulgence annuall 
* confers upon me.*—And then i 
A of the old Roman and his Len- 
© What ebnen ſaid my wo- 


% + 


2 1f you depend upon the 
© favourofeitherorboth of your uncles, 


. © vain will be that dependence: 66 
will give you up, I do affure you, if 


* your father does, and abſolutely re- 
© nounce you.“ . 
I am ſorry, Madam, that I have 
© had ſo little merit as to have made no 
© deeper impreſſions of favour for 
„in their hearts: but T will love an 
© honour them as long as T live.” 
All this, Clariſſa, makes your pre- 
© poſlefſion in a certain man's favour 
the more evident. Indeed your bro- 


ther and ſiſter cannot go any-whither, 


but they hear of theſe prepoſſeſſions. 
II t is a great grief to me, Madam, 
© to be made the fubject of the publick 
e talk: but I hope you will have the 

© goodneſs to excuſe me for obſerving, 
© thatthe authors of my diſgrace with- 
in doors, the talkers of my pre- 


_ © poſſeſſion without, and the reporters 


of it from abroad, are 
© ſame perſons.” | 
She rods chid me for this. 

I received her rebukes in ſilence. _ 
_ © 'You are ſullen, Clariſſa: I ſee you 

© are ſullen.'—And ſhe walked about 
the room in anger. Then turning to 


originally he 


* , 


me You can bear the imputation af 


© ſullenneſs, I ſee!—You have no con- 
© cern to clear yourſelf of it. I was 
afraid of telling you all I was en- 
joined to tell you, in caſe you were 
to be unperſuadable: but I find that 
I had a greater opinion of your deli- 
cacy, of your gentleneſs, than I 
needed to e cannot diſcom- 
poſe ſo ſteady, ſo inflexible a you 
creature, to be told, as I now te] 
you, that the ſettlements are actually 
drawn; and that. you will be called 
down ina yery few days to hear them 
read, and to ſign them: for it is im- 
© poſſible, if your heart be free, that 
yon can make the Jeaſt objeſtian 
to them; except it will be ap ob- 
.* jeQion with you, that they are ſo 


* . 


nger . Where much 1 becomes me much in your favour, and in the: fa 
1 de thankfol for what I have had. vour of all our family:; 2... - 
* 7 have reafon to bleſs you, Madam, Löws f , Ae e 
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burſt, yet could I neither weep nor 
ſpeak. ny PRs of ang 3 E 

« I am ſorry,” faid the, * for your 
© averſeneſs to this match :* [Match 
ſhe was pleaſed to call it!) © but there is 
no help. The honour and intereſt of 
© the family, as your aunt has told you, 
© and as I have told you, are concern- 
* ed; and you mult comply.” 

I was till ſpeechleſs. Ap 

She folded the æwarm flatue, as ſhe 


les. Although my heart was ready to 


was pleaſed to call me, in her arms; 
and entreated me, for Heaven's ſake, 


and for her ſake, to comply. "of 

' Speech and tears were lent me at the 
ſame time.—* You have given me life, 
Madam, ſaid I, claſping my uplifted 
hands together, and falling on one knee; 


© ahappy one, till now, has your good- 


'© neſs, and my Papa's, made it! O do 
© not, do not, make all the remainder 
of it miſerable!” 5 5 


« Your father, replied ſhe, is re- 


4 ſolved not to ſee you, till he ſees you 


© as obedient a child as you uſed to be. 
© You have never been put to a teſt till 


© now, that deſerved to be called a teſt. 


This is, this muft be, my laſt effort 


© with you. Give me hope, my dear 
child: my peace is concerned; I will 
compound with you but for hope. 
And yet your father will not be ſa- 
1 tisfied without an implicit, and even 
* a' chearful obedience G ive me but 
© hope, my child!" | 

© To give you hope, my deareſt, my 
.© moſt indulgent mamma, is to give 
you every-thing. Can I be honeſt, 
if I give & hope that I cannot con- 
0 firm? WF; e ' ; 


called me perverſe: the upbraided me 
with regarding only my own prepoſleſ- 


ſions, and refpe&ing not either her 


peace of mind, or my own duty.— It 
1 is a grating thing,” ſaid ſhe, © for 
the parents of a child, who delighted 
© in her in all the time of her helpleſs 
© infancy, and throughout every ſtage 
of her childhood; and in every part 
of her education to womanhood, be- 
© cauſe of the promiſes the gave of 
© proving the moſt grateful and dutiful 
"© of children; to find, juſt when the 
1 time arrived which ſhould crown their 

viſhes, that child ſtand in the way of 
her own ineſs, and her parents 
comfort, and, refuſing an excellent 
offer, and noble ſettlements, give ſu · 
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© ſpicions to her anxious friends, that 
© the would become the property of a 
c yile rake and libertine, who (be the 
© occaſion what it will) defies her fa. 


© mily, and has actually embrued his 
© hands in her brother's blood. 


I have had a very hard time of it, 
faid ſhe, © between your father and 


„you; for, ſeeing your diſlike, I have 


© more than once pleaded for you: but 
© all to no purpoſe. I am only treated 
as a too ond mother, who, from mo- 
tives of a blameable indulgence, en. 
courage a child to ſtand in oppoſition 
to a father's will. I am charged 


with dividing the family into two 


parts; I and ay, youngen daughter 
ſtanding againſt my huſband, his two 


ter, and my fiſter Hervey, I hav 
been told, that I muſt be convinced of 
the fitneſs as well as advantage to the 
whole (your brother and Mr. Love. 
lace out of the queſtion) of carrying 
the contract with Mr. Solmes, on 
which ſo -zany contracts depend, in- 
to excentinn.. © -- : 
« Your father's heart, I tell you once 
more, is in it: he has declared, that 
he had rather have no daughter in 
you, than one he cannot diſpoſe of for 


ave owned, that your heart is free; 
and as the general good of his whole 
family is to be promoted by your 
obedience. He has pleaded, poor 
man! that his frequent gouty pa- 
roxyſms (every fit more threatening 


© ordinary proſpects, either of worldly 


T th | 585 ghappineſs, or of long days: and he 
She was very angry. She again a 


© hopes, that you, who have been ſap- 
© poſed to have contributed to 
© lengthening of your. grandfather's 


life, will not, by your diſobedience, ' 


© ſhorten your father's.” / | 

This was a moſt affecting plea, my 
dear. I wept in filence upon it. 1 
could not ſpeak to it. And my mother 
proceeded, * What therefore can be 
his motives, Clary Harlowe, in the 
© earneſt deſire he has to ſee this treaty 
« perfeRted, but the welfare and ag- 
« grandizement of his family; whic 


already having fortunes to become iu 
© higheſt condition, cannot bur aſpire 


to greater diſtintions ? Howevel 
flight ſuch views as theſe may apps 


to you, Clary, you. knaw, that the 


are not flight ones to any other bf the 


\ 


Ne 


hens own good; eſpecially as you + 


than the former) give him no extra- 
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family: and your father will be bis * thought fit to acquaint me, on my 


© qwn judge of what is and what is not 
t likely to promote the good of his 
© children. Vour abſtractedneſs, child, 
c (AVE of abſtratednefs ſome 


call it) ſavours, let me tell you, of x 


greater particularity, than what we 
aim to carry. Modeſty and humility 
« therefore will oblige you rather to 


: miſtruſt yourſelf of peculiarity, than 


© cenſure views which all the world pur- 
« ſues, as opportunity offers.” | 
I wasftill filent; and ſheproceeded— 
It is owing to the good TOY Cla- 
© ry, which your father has of you, 
and of your prudence, duty, and 
© gratitude, that he engaged for your 
compliance, in your abſence; (before 
« you returned from Miſs Howe) and 
© that he built and finiſhed contracts 
upon ĩt, which cannot be made void, 
© orcancelled.* a 
© But why, then, thought I, did 
© they receive me, on my return from 
« Miſs Howe, with ſo much intimi- 
dating ſolemnity?— To be ſure, my 
dear, this argument, as well as the 
reſt, was obtruded upon my mother. 
She went on, © Your father has de- 
t clared, that your unexpected oppoſi- 
tion, ¶ Unexpected ſhe was pleaſed to 


call it] © and Mr. Lovelace's continued 


« menaces and inſults, more and moxe 
© convince him, that a ſhort day is ne- 


* ceſſary in order to put an end to all 


that man's hopes, and to his own ap- 
prehenſions reſulting from the diſfobe- 
* dience of a child ſo favoured. He 
© has therefore actually ordered pat- 
© terns of the richeſt ſilks to be ſent for 
from London.” © gp 

I ſtarted—1 was out of breath—T 
gaſped, at this frightful precipitance—I 
was going to _ with warmth againſt 
it. I knew whoſe the happy expedient 
muſt be: female minds, I once heard 
my brother ſay, that could but be 
brought to balance on the change of 


weir ſtate, might eaſily be determined 
de glare and ſplendor of the nup- 


tial preparations, and the pride of be- 
coming the miſtreſs of a family.—But 
ſhe was pleaſed to hurry on, that I 
m_ not have time to expreſs my diſ- 
15 5 at ſuch a communication to this 


* Your father therefore, my Clary, 
* cannot, either for your ſake, or his 


own, labour under a ſuſpenſe ſo af- 
* ſefiing to bis repoſe, He has even 


* pleading for you, that it becomes me 
© as I value my own peace, [ How har 

fo ſuch a wif) © and as I wiſh, that 
© he do not ſuſpe& that I ſecretly fa- 
character which all the ſex, he is 
© pleaſed to ſay, virtuous and vicious, 


are but too fond oft) to exert my au- 


© thority over you: and that this I may 
* the leſs ſcrupulouſly do, as you have 
* owned,” [ The old ſtringli] © that your 
© beart is free." n 

Unworthy reflection in my mother's 


caſe, ſnrely, this of our ſex's valuing 


a libertine; ſince ſne made choice of my 
father in preference to ſeveral ſuitors of 
equal fortune, becauſe they were of in- 
ferior reputation for morals! 4 Ol 
© Yourfather,' added ſhe, © at his ga- 


ing out, told me what he expected 


from me, in caſe I found that I had 
not the requiſite influence 77 vou — 
© It was this — That I ſhou 

© ſeparate myſelf from you, and leave 
vou ſingly to take the conſequence of 
© your double diſobedience—T there- 


© fore entreat you, my dear Clariſſa,* 


concluded ſhe, and that in the moſt ear- 
neſt and condeſcending manner, to. 


«* ſignify to your father, on his return, 
© your ready obedience; and this as 
well for my ſake as for your own.” 


Affected by my mother's goodneſs 
to me, and by that part of her argu- 


ment which related to her own peace, 


and to the ſuſpicions they had of her ſe- 
cretly inclining to prefer the man ſo 


hated by them, to the man ſo much my 
averſion, I could not but wiſh it were 


poſſible for me to obey. I therefore 


auſed, heſitated, conſidered, and was 


llent for ſome time. I could ſee, that 
my mother hoped that the reſult of this 


heſitation would be favourable to her 
But then recollecting, 


arguments. 
that all was owing to the inſtigations of 
a brother and ſiſter, wholly actuated by 
ſelfiſh and envious views; that I had 


not deſerved the treatment I had of late 


met with; that my diſgrace was already 
become the publick talk; that the man 


was Mr, Solmes; and that my averſion 


to him was too generally known, to 
make my compliance either creditable 


to myſelf or to them: that it would 
give my brother and ſiſter a triumph 


over me, and over Mr. LY Tl tub 


they weuld not fail to glory inz 'ah 


which, alibough it concerapd are bat 
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vour the addreſs'of a vile rake, 05 | 
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little to regard on hi, account, yet 
might be attended with fatal miſchiefs 
And then Mr. Solmes's diſagrerable 

perſon; his ſtill more wat, doe man- 
ners; his low underſtanding Under - 
ſtariding! the glory of a man, ſo little 
to be diſpenſed with in the head and di- 
rector of a family, in order to preſerve 
to him that reſpect which a good wife 
(and that for the juſtification of her 
own choice) ſhould pay him herſelf, 
and wiſh every- body to pay him And 
as Mr. Solmes's inferiority in this re- 

ſpectable faculty of the human mind 
II muſt be allowed to ſay this to you, 
and no great ſelf-aſſumption neither] 
would proclaim to all future, as well 
as to all preſent obſervers, what muſt 


have been my mean inducement—All 


theſe refle&tions crouding upon my re- 


membrance; * I would, Madam, ſaid 


I, folding my hands, with an earneſt- 
neſs in which my whole heart was en- 
gaged, bear the cruelleſt tortures, bear 

loſs of limb, and even of life, to give 
jou peace. But this man, every mo- 
« ment I would, at your command, 
think of him with favour, is the more 


© my averſion. You cannot, indeed 


© you cannot, think, how my whole ſoul 
# reſiſts him! And to talk of contracts 
© concluded upon; of patterns; of a 


© ſhort day!—Save me, ſave me, O my 


« deareſt mamma, ſave your child, from 


6 this heavy, from this inſupportable 


evil!“ | 
Never was there a countenance that 
xpreſſed ſo ſignificantly, as my mo- 
| ther's did, an anguiſh, which ſhe ſtrug- 
gled to hide, under an anger ſhe was 
compelled to aſſume—till the latter 
overcoming the former, ſhe turned from 


me with an uplifted eye; and ſtamping 


Strange perverſeneſs!" were the on- 
by words I heard of a ſentence that ſhe 
angrily Yronounced; and was going. I 
then, hat -frantickly I believe, 
of her gown—* Have patience with me, 
© deareſt Madam!* faid I. Do not 
6 you renounce me totally !—If you 
*muſt ſeparate yourſelf from your 
child, let it not be with abſolute re- 
probation on your own partl==My 
© yncles may be hard-hearted—my fa- 
ther may be immoveable—I may ſuf. 
fer from my brother's ambition, and 
from my Ager envy!—But let me 
not loſe my mamma's love; at leaft, 
# her pity» ne cet e 
She turned to mp with benigner rays 


% 
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— You have my lowe Vou bade tn 


6 
c 
6 
* 
c 
c 


pity! But, O my deareft Sirl—1 have 
not you. 13 I 
© Indeed, indeed, Madam, you habe; 
and all my reverence, all my grati, 
tade, you havel—But in this oy 
point—Cannot I be this once obliged} 
Will no expedient be accepted! 
Have I not made a very fair propoſal 
as to Mr, Lovelace?” 

© I wiſh, for both our ſakes, my dear 
unperſuadable girl, that the deciſion 
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aid hold * impreſſion upon me to the diſadvan- 


of this point lay with me. But why, 
when you know it does not, why 
ſhould you thus perplex and ur 
me? To renounce Mr. Lovelace i 
now but half what is aimed at. Nor 
will any-body elſe believe you in 
earneſt in the offer, if I would, 
While you remain ſingle, Mr. Love. 
lace will have hopes—and you, in 
the opinion of others, inclinationg,' 
Permit me, deareſt Madam, to ſay, 
that your goodneſs to me, your pa- 
tience, your peace, weigh more with 
me, than all the reft put together: for 
although I am to be treated by my 
brother, and, through hisinſtigations, 
by my father, as a ſlave in this point, 
and not as a daughter, yet my mind d 
* not that of a ſlave. You have not 
© brought me up to be mean.“ 
* So, Clary! you are already at defi- 
© ance with your father! I have had 
* too much cauſe before to apprehend 
© as much— What will this come to? 
* —I,” and then my dear mamma figh- s 
ed—* 1, am forced to put up with maty ? 
© humours,” _ „ | 
That you are, my ever-honoured q 
© mamma, is my grief. And can it be : 
© thought, that this very conſideration, . 
* and the apprehenſion of what may re- 
© ſult from a much worſe-tempered 
© man, (a man, who has not half the 
« ſenſe of my father) has not made an 


( 
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* tage of the married life? Yet it is 
© ſomething of an alleviation, if one 
© muſt bear wrdue controul, to bear if 
from a man of ſenſe. My father, I 
© have heard you ſay, Madam, was for 
years 4 very goo humoured gentle. 
c 1 in perſon” and 
© mannerg—But the man propoſed tq 
me WER 
_ © Forbear reflefing upon your fa. 
ther: [Did I, my dear, it What! 
have repeated, 2 think they are thy 
ry words,” refteRt- upon my father? 
very Worgn,” reliever upon wy nl 
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it is not poſſible, I muſt ſay again, and 

+ again, were all men _—_ ty indiffe- 
gent to you, that you ſhould be thus 
i fturdy in your will. I am tired out 
« with your obſtinacy—The moſt - 
i #erſuadeable girl—You forget, that 

1 ſeparate myſelf from you, if 
„you will not comply. You do not 
6 remember that your father will take 

6 you up, where I leave you. Once 

more, however, I will put it to you 

Are you determined to brave your 
5 father's diſpleaſure?—Are you de- 

c termined to defy your uncles ?—Do 

you chuſe to break with us all, ra- 
ther than encourage Mr. Sohnes ?— 
Rather than give me hope?” 

© Dreadful alternative—But is not 

© my ſincerity, is not the integrity of 
© my heart, concerned in my anſwer? 

c May not my everlaſting happineſs be 
+ the ſacrifice? Will not the leaſt ſha- 


| do of the hope you juſt now de- 


+ manded from me, be driven into ab- 
«© ſolute and ſudden certainty? Is it 

© not ſought to enſnare, to entangle me 
© in my own defire of obeying, if I 

© could giveanſwers that might be con- 

© ftrued into hope? Forgive me, Ma- 

& dam: bear with your child's bold- 
# neſs in ſuch a cauſe as this/—Settle- 

© ments drawn !—Patterns ſent for. 
* An early day!—Dear, dear Madam, 

© how can I give hope, and not intend 

© to be this man's? | | 

© Ah, girl, never ſay your heart is 
free! You deceive yourſelf if you 
© think it is. | | 
© Thus to be driven“ fand I wrung 
my hands through impatience] * by the 


| * inftigations of a deſigning, an ambi- 


© tious brother, and by a filter, that 
How often, Clary, muſt I forbid 

© your unſiſterly refle&ions ? — Does 
not your father, do not your uncles, 
© does not every body, patronize. Mr. 
F Solmes'? And let me tell you, un- 

* grateful girl, and unmoveable as un- 
© grateful, let me repeatedly tell you, 

chat it is evident to me, that nothing 
but a love unworthy of your pru- 

© dence can make a creature Lind To ty. | 
F'tiful, now ſo ſturdy. You maygueſs, 
© what your father's firſt queſtion on 
© his return will be. He muff Know, 
©that 1 can do nothing with you. I 
hape gone my part. Seek me, if 
7 9298 Y your N 


, 
4 zer a ficke mote 


away ſhe flung. 


had ſhe not let violent ſpirits (as T have 


than my mamma! 


— ayirs ye. before he comes th 
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time, as he ſtays ſupper.” I will no 
© more ſeek you, nor 7 you. Ru 


What could I do but weep?” © 

I am extremely affected on my mo- 
ther's 3ccount—more, I muſt needs fay, 
than on my own. And indeed all” 
things conſidered; and eſpecially, that 
the meaſure ſhe is engaged in, is (as. 
dare ſay it is) againſt her own” judg- 
ment; ſhe deſerves more compaſſion ' 
than myſelf.— Excellent woman! What 
pity, that meekneſs and condeſcenſiou 
mould not be attended with the due re- 
wards of thoſe charmin 5 graces|—Yet' 


elſewhere obſerved with no ſmall re- 
gret) find their power over hers, it 
could not have Wen r Kc 
But here, run away with by my pen, 
J ſuffer my mother * angry — 53 
on her own account. She hifited' to, 
me, indeed, that I muſt ſeek ber, if 
my mind changed; which is a condi-, 
tion that amounts to a prohibition of, 
attending her: but, as ſhe left mt in 
diſpleaſure, will it not have a very ob- 
ſtinate appearance, and look like a kind 
of renunciation of her mediation in my 
favour, if I go not down before my fa- 
ther returns, to ſupplicate her pity, and 
her kind report to him? RO. 
I will attend her. I had rather all 
the world ſhould be angry with me 


Mean time, to clear my hands from 
papers of ſuch a nature, Hannah ſhall 
depoſit this. If two or three letters 
reach you together, they will but ex- 
preſs, from one period to atiother, the* 
anxieties and difficulties which» the 
mind of your unhappy but ever Aker 


. 


tionate friend labours under. 
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Have been down. | T am to be un 

. lucky in alf I'do, T think, be my in 

p ; neee 
tentions ever ſo good. T haye made 
atters- worſe inltead. of 'better; as 1. 


hall now tell ux. RP... ..- 
I found tp} fliditier"atid ker edge-* 
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ther in my ſiſter's parlour. My mother, 
I fear, by the glow in her fine face, (and 
as the browner, ſullener glow in my 
fiſter's confirmed). had been expreſſing 
herſelf with warmth, againſt K un- 
bappier child; perhaps giving ſuch an 


 account.of what had paſſed, as ſhould 
clear herſelf, and convince Bella, and 


through her, my brother and uncles, 


f the ſincere pains ſhe had taken with 


ren i. | 
I entered like a dejefted criminal; 
and befought the favour of a private 


audience. My mother's return, both 
looks and words, gave but too much 
reafon for my above ſurmize, 
Fou have, . faid ſhe, [looking 
at me with a ſternneſs that never fits 
well on her ſweet features] rather a 
* requeſting than a_ conceding counte- 
© nance, Clariſſa Harlowe: if I am 
© miſtaken, tell me ſo; and Iwill with- 


4 draw with you wherever you will.— 


© Yet, whether ſo or not, you may ſay 
« what you have to ſay before your 
e ſiſter. | 1 ED 
My mother, I thought, might have 
withdrawn with me, as ſhe knows that 
I have not a friend in my ſiſter, 


*. beg of you to forgive me forany-thing 
paſſed above reſpecting your honoured 
- leit; and that you will be pleaſed to 
© uſe your endeavours to ſoften my pa- 
„ pa's diſpleaſure againſt me on his re- 
* turn,” EE] 

Such aggravating looks; ſuch Ong 
vp of hands and eyes; ſuch a furrowe 
ſorehead, in my ſiſter! —_ 

My mother, was angry enough with- 
ont all that; and afked me to what pur- 
poſe I came down, if] were ſtill fo un- 


tractable. 


Shoe had hardly ſpoken the words, 
when Shorey came in to tell her that 


Mr. Solmes was in the hall, and deſired 


admittance. 


Ugly creature! What, at the cloſe of 
7: quite dark, brought him hither?— 


t, on ſecond thoughts, I believe it 
vas contrived that he ſhould be here at 
ſupper, to know the reſult of the con 
8 my mother and me, and 
that my father, on his return, might 

Is hurrying away, but my mother 
commanded me ( ſince I had come down 


ea 35 the laid, 39 mock ber) not ta 


. _ 
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© you may have taken amiſs in what 
e 
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ſtir; and at the ſame time ſee if Teovuſd 
behave fo to. Mr. Solmes, as might. en- 
courage her to make the favourahle xe. 
port to my father which I had beſought 
her to make. 5 10 
. My ſiſter triumphed. I was vexed to 
be ſo caught, and to have ſuch an angry 
and cutting rebuke given me, with an 
aſpect more like the taunting ſiſter than 
the indulgent mother, if I may preſume 
to ſay ſo: for ſhe herſelf ſeemed to en. 
joy the ſurprize upon me. 

The man ſtalked in. His uſual walk 


is by pauſes, as if (from the ſame ya. 
cuity of thought which made Dryden's 
Clown whiſtle) he was telling his ſteps: 
and firſt paid his clumſy reſpects to my 
mother; then to my ſiſter; next to me, 
as if I werealready his wife, and there. 


fore to be laſt in his notice; and fitting 


down by me, told us in general what 
weather it was. Very cold he made it; 
but I was warm enough. Then ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to me; And how do 
« you find it, Miſs?* was his queſtion; 


and would have taken my hand. 


I withdrew it, I believe, with diſdain 
enough. My mother frowned, My ſiſter 


bit her lip. 
l come down, Madam, ſaid I, to 


I could not contain myſelf: I way 
never ſo bold in my life; for I wenton 
with my plea, as if Mr. Solmes had nat 


been there, 


My mother coloured, and looked at 
him, at my ſiſter, and at me. My fifer's 


eyes were opener and bigger than ever 


ſaw them before. 15 | 

The man underſtood me. He hem- 
med, and removed from one chair to 
another, | 1 | | . 

I went on, ſupplicating for my mo 
ther's favourable report: * Nothing but 
© invincible diſlike,” ſaid I | 

What would the girl be at?“ inter- 
rupted my mother. Why, Clary! Is 


this a ſubjeA!—ls this!—-Is this 
* Tsthis a time And again ſhe look - 


ed upon Mr. Solmes,,. 9 58 
I am ſorry, on reflection, that put 
my mamma into ſo much confuſion 


be ſure it was very ſauey in me. 


II beg pardon, Madam, ſaid I, *But 
my papa will ſoon return. And ſince 
am not permitted to withdraw, it is not 


neceſſary, I humbly preſume, that Mr. 


dSolmes's preſence, ſhould deprive me 
« of this opportunity to implore pu 
© favourab b and at the fame 
time, if he Hill viüt on my account, 


as 
. 
- 


— 


© +» 


. 


has that appearance to you. But, in- 
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| looking at him] © to convince him, 
« that'it cannot poſfibly be to any pur- 
P ſe. "Fae + 34 18+ 64; 
. the girl mad?“ ſaid my mother, 
thterrupting me. | 
3 5 Fer with the affectation of A 
whiſper to my mother—* This is— This 
« is ſpite, Madam, [very ſpitefully ſhe 
ſpoke the word] é becauſe you com- 
©* manded her to ſtay.” - VE 

I only looked at her, and turning to 
my mother, Permit me, Madam, ſaid 
I, © to repeat my requeſt, I have no 


| © brother, no ſiſter!—If Iloſe my mam- 


ma's favour, I am loſt fer ever!” 

Mr. Solmes removed to his Hrſt ſeat, 
and fell to gnawing the head of his 
hazel; a carved head, almoſt as ugly as 
his own did not think the man was 
ſo ſenſible. WV | 
My ſiſter roſe, with a face all over 
ſcarlet; and ſtepping to the table, where 
lay a fan, ſhe took it up; and, although 
M.. Solmes had obſerved that the wea- 
ther was cold, fanned herſelf very vio- 
lently. 0 g 

My mother came to me, and angrily 
taking my hand, led me out of that par- 
lour into my own; which, you know, 
is hext to it.—* Is not this behaviour 


very bold, very provoking, think you, 


r Ee eb UN 
I beg your pardon, Madam, if it 


« deed, my dear mamma, there ſeem to 
© be ſnares laying for me. Too well 
© I know my brother's drift, With a 
1 word he ſhall have my conſent 
© forall he withes to worm me out of— 
Neither he, nor my ſiſter, ſhall need 
* to take half this pains—''' 

My mother was about to leave me in 


beſought her to ſtay; © One favour, 
© but one fayour, deareſt Madam, ſaid 


I, . give me leave to beg of you— | 


What would the gull?” 

© 1 ſee how every-thing is working 
about I never, never can think of Mr. 
* Solmes. My papa will be in tumults 
* whey he is told that Leannot, -They 
will judge of the tenderneſs of your 
heart to à poor child who ſeems de- 
© voted by every · one elſe, from the wil - 


= - lingneſs you have already ſhewn to 


* hearken to my prayers; There will 
\ beendeayours uſed to confine me, and 
keep me out of your preſence, and 
out of the preſenee of every one he 


3 5 Ph 


"Howe, 13 threatened.) © 1 
* feed; if it be put out of my power 
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2 
oy 
© uſed'to love me.” | This, m Foros 
this be ef- 


© to plead my own cauſe, and to x 

to you, and to my uncle Harlowe, Gf 
© whom only Ichave hope; then will 
* every ear be opened agaàinſt me, and 


© every tale encouraged. At is, there- 
17 fore, m humdle requeſt, That, added 
dif aceful prohibitions I ne 


© to the 
© ſuffer under, you will not, if you can 
help it, give way to my being denied 
c TOO TIT 
* Your liſtening Hannah has given 
you this intelligence, as ſhe does many 
© others.” £25 3 20 DO ee 
My Hannah, Madam, liſtens not 
My Hannah—?" £5 * f 5 [P Pe. 
No more in Hannah's behalf = 


your father threatened to'confine you 
to your chamber, if you complied not, 
in order the Wer affe 5 deprive 
ou of the opportunity of correſpond- 
ing with thoſe who harden your hear 


refractory. But I was loth to deliver 
ſo harſh a declaration; being” iN in 


us in a compliant temper. Hannah 
has over · heard this, I ſuppoſe; and has 
told you of it; as alſo, that he declared 
he would break your heart, rather 
than you ſhould break his. AndT now 
aſſure you, that you will be confined, 
and prohibited making teazing a 2 
peals to any of us: and we ſhall 2 
vho is to ſubmit, you to us, or'every- 


' Again J. offered to clear Hannah, aud 


to lay the latter part of the intelligence 


to my ſiſter's echo, Betty Barnes, bo 
had boaſted of it to another ſervant: but 
I was again bid to be ſilent on that head. 


I ſhould ſoon find, my mother wis 


pleaſed: to ſay, that atbers could be as | 


determined as I was obſtinate: "aid | 


once for all, would add, that firce the 3 


ſaw that I built upon her indulgence; 


and was indifferent about att ee "on | 


in contentions with my father; an = 
brothers, and with her other children; 


ſhe would now aſſure me, that ſhe Was 


as much determined again} Mr: obe- 
lace, and for Mr.Solmes andthe family- 
ſchemes, ' as anybody; anα D, 


- refuſe 


. 


Se ene 
„ N 


Hannah is known to make miſchief 
Hannah is known But no mort d 
that bold intermeddler—It is true, 


againſt his will. He bid me tell You | 
ſo, when he went out, if I found vo 


hope that you would come down to 
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refuſe her conſent to any meaſures that 

uld be thought neceſſary to reduce a 

Kubborn child to her dux. 

I was ready to ſink. She was ſo good 

as to lend me her arm to ſupport me. 
And this, faid I, is all I have to 

hope for from my mamma?” 

It is. But, Clary, this 85 further 

;C unity I give you—Go in again 

A. ts Mr. * eg and behave Aren 


- 


to him; and let your father find you 
together, upon ciuil terms at leaſt.” _ 
My feet moved [of themſelves, 1 


222 farther from the parlour where 


was, and towards the ſtairs; and 


there I ſtopped and pauſed. 

I, proceeded ſhe, you are deter- 
© mined to ſtand in defiance of us all 
then, indeed, may you go up to your 
* chamber, (as you are ready to do) 
:* And God help you!” 


God help me, indeed! for I cannot 


give hope of what I cannot intend— 


gut let me have your prayers, my dear 


 .* mamma! Thoſe ſhall have mine, 
'© who have brought me into all this 
2 diſtreſs. | i I» ; * 
I vas moving to go up 
1 . d . up, Clary?“ 
I turned my face to her; 
tears would needs plead for me; I 
could not juſt then ſpeak; and ſtood 
. © Good girl, diſtreſs me not thus! 
Dear, good girl, do not thus diſtreſs 
me! holding out her hand; but ſtand- 
Jing ſtill likewiſe. 55 
What can I do, Madam? What 
© can Ido? 175 5 
. © Go in again, my child G0 in 
© again, my dear child!” repeated ſhe; 
© and let your father find you together. 
© What, Madam, to give him hope? 
To give hope to Mr. Solmes?” 
© Obſtinate, perverſe, undutiful Cla- 


© riſſa! with a rejecting hand, and an- 


gry aſpect; then take your own way, 
4 and. go up!—But ſtir not down again, 
8 dene you, without leave, or till 
your father's pleaſuze be known con- 
« cerning.you,*” _ 
She flung from me with high indig- 
ation: and I went up with a very heavy 
San feet as ſlow as my heart was 
Heavy. | ay; 


Mir father is come home, and my 
ther with him. Late as it is, they 
are all ſhut up tgether. Nat a door 


HARLOWE. 


officious 


opens; not a ſoul ſtirs. Hannah, 2 
ſhe moves up and down, is ſhunned 483 
perſon info&ed. | A | 
Tu angry aſſembly is broken 
My two . and fi avnt 8 
are ſent for, it ſeems, to be here in the 
morning to breakfaſt. I ſhal} then,! 
ſuppoſe, know my doom. It is paf 
eleven, and I am ordered not to go'tg 
' 


TWELVYL 0'CLock, 
THIs moment the keys of every. 
thing are taken from me. It was pro- 
poſed to ſend for me down: but my fa. 
ther ſaid, he could not bear to look 
upon me.—Strange alteration in a few 
weeks!—Shorey. was the meſſenger, 
The tears ſtood in her eyes when {te 
delivered her meſſage. | | 
You, my dear, are happy May you 
always be ſo-—And then I can never 
be wholly miſerable. Adieu, my be- 
loved friend! — | 
era 
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LETTER 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO AIs; 
Were OE IEEE 


Nun DIY MORNING, MARCH ß. 
He AH has juſt brought me, 
141 from the private place in the gar- 
den-wall, a letter from Mr. Loye- 
lace, depoſited laſt night, ſigned alſoby 
Lord M. 

He tells me in it, That Mr. Solmes 
makes it his boaſt, that he is to be 
married in a few days to one of the 
ſhyeſt women in England: that my bro- 
ther explains his meaning; this ſhy 
creature, he-ſays, is me; and he aſſures 
every one, that his younger ſiſter is very 
ſoon to be Mr. Solmes's wife. He tells 
me of the patterns beſpoken which my 
mother mentioned to me. „ 

Not one thing eſcapes him that is done 
or ſaid in this houſe. 5 | 

My ſiſter, he ſays, reports the ſame 
things; and that with ſuch particular 
aggravations of inſult upon in, that 
he cannot but be extremely piqued, as 
well at the manner, as from the octa- 
Gon; and expreſſes himſelf with great 
violence upon it. | 
lations inducements can be, bo wes 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE. ”t 


doch a man as Solmes to him, If ad- 

vantageous ſettlements be the motive, 
Solmes ſhall not offer what he will re- 
fuſe to comply with. 

As to his eſtate, and family; the firſt 
cannot be excepted againſt: and for the 
ſecond, he will not diſgrace himſelf by 
2 compariſon ſo odious. He appeals 
to Lord M. for the regularity of his 
life and manners ever ſince he has made 
his addreſſes to me, or had hope of m 
favour. a 3 y 

I ſuppoſe, he would have his lord- 
ſhip's ſigning to this letter to be taken 
as a youcher for him. | | 

He defires my leave (in Tompany 
with my lord, in a pacifick manner) to 
attend my father and uncles, in order 
to make propoſals that muff be accept- 
ed, if they will but fee him, and hear 
what they are: and tells me that he will 
ſubmit to any meaſures that I ſhall pre- 
ſcribe, in par to to bring about a recon-- 
ciliation. | 

He preſumes to be very earneft with 
me, to give him a private meeting ſome 
night, in my father's garden, attended 
by whom I pleaſe. | 

Really, my dear, were you to ſee his 
letter, you would think I had given 
him great encouragement, and that I 
am in direct treaty with him; or that 
he is (ure that my Kade will drive me 
into a foreign protection; for he has 


the boldneſs to offer, in my lord's name, 


an aſylum to me, ſhould I be t ranni- 
cally treated in Solmes's behalf, 

I ſuppoſe it is the way of this ſex to 
endeavour to entangle the . 
of ours by bold ſuppoſals and offers, in 


hopes that we ſhall be too complaiſant or 


baſhful toquarrel with them; and, if not 


| checked, to reckon upon our filence, as 


aſſents voluntarily given, or conceſſions 
made in their favour. . 
There are other particulars in this 
letter which T ought to mention to you: 
but I will take an opportunity to ſend 
you the letter itſelf, or a copy of it. 
For my own part I am very uyeaſy 
to think 
hand, and driven on the other, into a 
clandeſtine, in ſhort, into a mere lover- 
correſpondence, which my heart 
conderhns, . e 


Nee fee; if 1 40 not break it 
ot, xg Far Lovelaces advantages, 


d reaſon of my un ſituation, 


un —y day increaſe, and I ſhall be 
more and more entangled, Yet if I 


Ihavebeen drawn on one 


do put an end to it, without making 
it a condition of beipg freed from Mr. 
Solmes's addreſs —Mt2 I, my dear; is 
it beſt to continue it a fittle longer, 1 


1 . to extricate myſelf out of the other 


difficulty, by givin up all thoughts of 
Mr. Lovelace? - heſe advice can 1 
now aſk but yours? _ | 


* * 


at breakfaſt together. Mr. Solmes is 
expected. I am exceſſively uneaſy. I 
muſt lay down my pen. ” Fe: 


TnEx are all going to church toge · 
ther. Grievouſſy, di ordered they ap- 
2 to be, as Hannah tells me. She 

lieves ſomething is refolved upon. 


SUNDAY NOONs 


WHAT a cruel thing is ſuſpenſe !— 


I will aſk leave to go to church this af- 
ternoon, I expett to be denied: but if 


I do not aſk, they may r my 
not going is owing to * 1 


I DESIRED to ſpeak with Shorey, 
Shoxey came. I directed her to carry 
to my mother my requeſt for permiſſion 
to go to church this afternoon. What 


think you was the return? * Tell her, | 


that ſhe muſt direct herſelf to her bro- 
© ther for any favour ſhe has to aſx. 


$9, my dear, Iam to be delivered up to 
my brother! | 


I was reſolved, however, to aſk of 


him this favour. Accordingly, when 
they ſent me up my ſolitary dinner, 1 


gave the meſſenger a billet, in which L 
made it my hu — 4 requeſt through him 
to my father, to be permitted to go to 
church this afternoon. Ts» 

This was the contemptuous anſwer 


© Tell her, that her requeſt will be 


* taken into conſideration to-morrow? 


Ny requeſt to $0 to church to-day to 


be taken into conſideration to-morrow! 

Patience will be the fitteſt return IL 
can make to ſuch an infult, But this. 
method will not do with me; indeed it 
will not! And yet it is but the hegin- 
ning, I ſuppoſe, of what I am to ex- 
pect from my bro 


vered up to him. 


| 7 * I * „ 15 1 4 2 
Ox recolle&ion, I thought it 4 
to renew my requeſt. I did. The fel- 


Jowing is à copy of what I wrote, and. 
what 
me. 


K © 81R, 


All my relations are met. Theyare 


r, now I am deli». 


ollows that, of the anſwer fend 
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8 1 Know not what to make of the an- 
. ® © (wer brought to my requeſt of 
being permitted to go to church this 
© afternoon, If you deſigned to ſhew 
your pleaſantry by it, I hope that 


«a © 


will be granted. _ IE 
. . © You know, that I never abſented 
* myſelf when well, and at home, till 
© the two laſt Sundaysz when I was 
© adviſed not to go. My preſent ſitu- 
* ation is ſuch, that I never more want- 
ed the benefit of the publick prayers. 
II will ſolemnly engage only to go 
£ thither, and back again. | 


I hope it cannot be thought that! 


* would do otherwiſe. Fo 8 

My dejection of ſpirits will give 
© a too juſt excuſe on the ſcore of in- 
« diſpoſition for avoiding viſits. Nor 
© will I, but by diſtant civilities, return 
© the compliments of any of my ac- 
© quaintance, My diſgraces, if they 


are to have an end, need not to be pro- 


claimed to the whole world. I aſk 
© this favour, therefore, for my repu- 
© tation's ſake, that I may be able to 
© hold up my head in the neighbour- 


£ hood, if I live to ſee an end of the 
© unmerited ſeverities which ſeem to be 


« deſigned for your unhappy ſiſter, 
EE oy CL, HARLO WE. 
© TO MISS CLARI9SA HARLOWE. 

4 F OR a girl ts lay ſo much ſtreſs 


+ © upon going to church, and yet 
© reſolve to defy her parents, in an ar- 


© ticle of the greateſt conſequence to 
them, and to the whole family, is an 


© abſurdity, You are recommended, 
_ © Miſs, to the practice of your private 
_ © deyotions. ay they be efficacious 
© upon, the mind of one of the moſt 
© peryicatious young creatures that ever 
© was heard of! The intention is, I tell 
you plainly, to mortify you into a 


_ © ſenſe of your duty. The neighbours | 


< you are fo ſolicitous to appear well 
© with, already know, that you defy 
© that. $0, Miſs, if you have a real 
« yalue for your reputation, ſhew it as 
© you ought. It is yet in your own 
power to eſtabliſh or impair it. 


7 Ja, HARLOWE,' 


4'4 
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CLARISSA HARLO WE. 
brother got me into his ſnares; and 


like a poor filly bird, the more I ſtruggle, 


will continue; and then my- requeſt 


vourite maid and confidante can be 


for breakfaſt, Betty!==How!—What! 


Hannah. 
Don't be ſurprized, Miſs - But 


© houſe,” 
© to Hannah ?=What'! what is the 
Hannah has ftaid long enough in the 
_ © houſe to do miſchief; and fo ſhe is or- 
rected to wait upon you in her ſtead. 


I ſpeak with the poor girl? I owe her 


© perhaps; for they are reſolved to brei 


her, if it were upon ſuch confident 


the went down with my requeſt,. 


Thus, my dear Mifs Howe, hag 


am the more entangled, 


LETTER XXII... 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIs; 
HOWE, * 


h MONDAY MORNING, MARC 6, 
T*HEY are reſolved to break my 
heart, My poor Hannah is dif. 
charged — diſgracefully diſcharged. 
Thus it Was. 2 
Within half an hour after I had ſent 
the poor girl down for my breakfaf, 
that bold creature Betty Barnes, my 
ſiſter's confidante and ſervant, (if a fi- 


deemed a ſervant) came up: © 
What, Miſs, will you pleaſe to 
© have for breakfaſt ?* | 

I was ſurprized. What will I hay 


© How comes it! — Then I named 
I could not tell what to ſay, 


© you'll ſee Hannah no more in this 
© God bid any harm come 


matter with Hannah? 
Why, Miſs, the ſhort and the lon 
© is this: your papa and mamma think 


© dered to troop; [that was the con- 
fident creatures word] * and I am di- 


I burſt into tears. I have no ſer- 
vice for you, Betty Barnes; none at 
© all. - But where is Hannah? Cannot 
© half a year's wages. May [I not ee 
© the honeſt creature, and pay her het 
© wages? I may never ſee her agait 


my heart.“ „ ; | 
And they think you are reſolvedty 
© break theirs: ſo tit for tat, Miſs. 


Impertinent I called her; and alktd 


terms that her ſervice was to mon 
I was ſo very earneſt to ſee = 
maid, that (to oblige. me, as ſhe falt) 


* 
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- The worthy creature was as earneſt 
to ſee me; and the favour was granted 
in preſence of Shorey and Betty. 

thanked her, when ſhe came up, for 
her paſt ſervice to me, 

Her heart was ready to break. And 
ſhe began to vindicate her fidelity 
love; and diſclaimed any miſchief ſhe 
| had ever made, a 

I told her that thoſe who occaſioned 
her being turned out of my ſervice, 
made no queſtion of her integrity: that 


ww 


* her diſmiſſion was intended for an in- 
{. dignity to me. That I was very ſorry 


to be obliged to part with. her, and 
hoped ſhe would meet with as good a 
ſervice, 4 | Fu | 


Never, never! wringing her hands, 


hy ſhould ſhe meet with a miſtreſs ſhe loved 
1 ſo well. And the poor creature ran on 
be in my praiſes, and in profeſſions of love 
to me, 3 | | f 
to We are all apt, yo know, my dear, 
| to praiſe our benefaCtors, becauſe they 
* are our benefactors; as if every - body 
at! did right or wrong, as they obliged or 
ied diſobliged us. But this good creature 
ay, deſerved to be kindly treated; ſoI could 
N have no merit in favouring one whom 
his 


it would have been ungrateful not to 
diſtinguiſh. Rohde b 

T gave her a little linen, ſome laces, 
and other odd things; and inſtead of 
four pounds which were due to her, ten 


allowed to be my own miſtreſs, I would 

think of her in the firſt place. : 
Betty enviouſly whiſpered Shorey 

upon it. 0 LEY 
Hannah told me, before their faces, 


ad, having no other opportunity, that ſhe 
ſer- had been examined about letters fo me, 
e at and from me: and that ſhe had given 
not her pockets to Miſs Harlowe, who . 
L ed into them, and put her fingers in her 
t lee 


ſtays, to ſatisfy herſelf that ſhe had not 
any. | | "Mx 7 ; Q 
She-gave me an account of the num- 
ber of my pheaſants and bantams; and 
I faid, they ſhould bemy own care twice 


dt or —_ a day. | 

* | ewept over each other at parting. 
(ked e The girl prayed for all the Fawily. 7 
dent os have ſo good a ſervant ſodiſgrace- 


ally diſmifſed, is very cruel: and I 
could not help ſaying, that theſe me- 
thods — — b 
any other way anſwer the end of the 
authors of my diſgrace, 

with a very ſaucy flecr, ſaid 


7 . 
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and - 


guineas: and ſaid, if ever T were again 


my heart, but not 


we 
* 4 
4 . 
> 


orey;; There would be dsl u 


to Sh 
ſkill about that, tht fancied. But 1 
took no notice of it. Tf this wench' 
thinks that T haye robbed her young 


miſtreſs of a lover, as you ſay ſhe has 


2 out, ſhe may believe that it is 
ſome degree of merit in herſelf to be 
impertinent to mw. | 
Thus have T been forced to part with 
my faithful Hannah. If you can com- 
mend the good creature to a place wor- 
thy of her, pray do for my ane. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
. How. 1 1 * 7 . # 


MONDAY, NEAR 12 O'CLOCK: 
1 incloſed letter was juſt now 
1 delivered to me. SES 
My brother has carried all his points. 
T ſend you alſo the copy of my anſwer. 
No more at this time can I write! 


1 | © MONDAY, MAR. 6. 
' © MISS CLARY, . ; 
N command of your father and 
© mother I write expreſsly to for- 
© bid you to come into their preſence, 


or into the garden when they are there: 


© nor when they are not there, but with 
« Betty Barnes to attend you; except by 
particular licence or command, | 

© © On their bleſſings you are forbidden 
© likewiſe to correſpond with the vile 


Lovelace; as it is well known you did 


© by means of yourſly Hannah. Whence 
© her ſudden diſcharge. As was fit. 
Neither are you to correſpond with 
© Miſs Howe; who has given herſelf 
© high airs of late; and might poſſibly 
© help on your correſpondence with that 
deteſted libertine. Nor, in ſhort, with 
© any-body without leave. ©4446 
Lou are not to enter into the pre. 
© ſenceof either of your uncles, without 
their leave firſt obtained. It is in mercy 
* to you, after ſuch a behaviour to your 
mother, that your father refuſes to ſee 


© you, - 


* You are not to be ſeen in any apart- 
© ment of the houſe you ſo lately go- 
verned as you pleaſed, nnleſs you are 
© commanded doo wm. 
In ſhort, you are ſtrictly to confine 
© yourſelf to your chamber, except now- 
© and-then, in Betty Barves's fight, (as 
* aforeſaid) you take a morning or even- 
ing turn in the pom and then you 

5 2 * are 
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are to go directly, $94 pithout ſtop- 
ping at any apartment in the way, up 
and down the back-ſtairs, that = 
ſight of fo perverſe a young creature 


GS a % a 


The hourly threatenings of your fine 


af obſtinacy, will account to you for 

all this, What a hand has the beſt and 
. moſt indulgent of mothers had with 
you, whoſo long pleaded for you, and 

undertook for you; even when others, 
from the manner of your ſetting out, 

deſpaired of meving you! What 
© muſt your perverſeneſs have been, that 
* fach 1 mother can give you up! She 
* thinks it right ſo to do; nor will take 


 % @ a a a x- a 


6 * to favour, unleſs you make the 
"I 


rſt ſteps, by a compliance with your 


© duty... 
6 + for myſelf, whom perhaps you 


by think hardly of, [in very good com- 
that is my conſola- 


* pany, if you do, 
© tion; ] I have adviſed, that you may be 


permitted to purſue your own incli- 
© nations, (ſome people need no greater 


* puniſhment than ſuch a permiſſion) 
£ and not to have the houſe encumbered 


_ © by one who muſt give them the more 
«© pain for the neceſſity ſhe has laid them 
© under of avoiding the ſight of her, al- 


though in it. ORE 
© If any-thing I have written appear 
© ſevere or harſh, it is ſtill in your power 


(but perhaps will not always beſo) to 


© remedy it; and that by a ſingle word. 
. © Betty Barnes has orders to obey you 
© in all points conſiſtent with her duty 


© to thoſe to whom Hou owe it, as well 


© as ſhe, 5 


© Ja, HARLOWE. 


| © TOJAMES RARLOWE, JUNIOR,ESQ. 


© gin, 


. 1 Will only ſay, That you may con- 
= gratulate yourſelf on * a | 
that 


far ſucceeded in all your views, 


you may report what you pleaſe of me 
I nd ayfelf than 


and I can no more d 

jf Iwere dead. Vet one favour, never. 
theleſs, I will beg of you. It is this— 
That you will not occaſion more ſe- 
© yerities, more difpraces, than are ne- 
« cellary for carrying into execution 


„ againſt your unhappy fifltr, 


: _ further deſigns, Whatever they me, bythe loud mirth bby ade W 
. wa of inſult, 20 95 


* CLaRI85A HARLOWE," 


may not add tothe pain you have given 


fellow, as well as your own unheard- 


had nie try to diſappoint. But, indeed, 


more eligible to give up a daughter, than 


perſon of the family. 


that I was not to go into the garden, 


dow, Where both he and my ſiſter haps 


HARLOWE. 
LETTER XXV. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO ut. 
HOWE. 


n TUESDAY, MARCH N 
B* my laſt depoſit, you willi ſee how 
am driven, and what a poor pri« 
foner I am.—No regard had to my re. 
utation. The 2 1 — matter is now he. 
ore you. Can ſueh meaſures be ſup. 
poſed to foften?--But ſurely they can 
only mean to try to frighten me into n 
brother's views All my hope is, to be 
able to weather this point till my couſin 
Morden comes from Florence; and he 
is ſoon expected: yet, if they are deter. 
mined upon a ſhort day, I doubt he will 
not be here time enough to ſave me, 
It is plain by my brother's letter, that 
my mother has not ſpared me, in there- 
E ſhe was pleaſed to make of the con. 
erence between herſelf and me: yet ſhe 
was pleaſed to hint to me, that my bro- 
ther had views which ſhe would hay 


ſhe had engaged to give a faithful ac. 
count of . to paſs between her. 
ſelf and me: and it was, doubtleſs, much 


to diſoblige a huſband, and every other 


They think they have done every- 
thing by turning away my poor Han- 
nah; but as long as the liberty of the 
arden, and my poultry viſits, are al- 
lowed me,, they will be miſtaken. 

1 aſked Mrs. Betty if ſhe had any or- 
ders to watch or attend me; or whether 
I was to aſk her leave whenever I ſhould 
be diſpoſed to walk-in the garden, or to 

o to feed my bantams ? Lord bleſs 
Fer! what could I mean by ſuch a queſ. 
tion! Yet the owned, that ſhe had heard 
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when my father, mother,or uncles, were 


| 3 as it behoved me to be a 
ſured on this head, I went down direfts 
ly, and ſtaid an hour, without queſtion 
or impediment; and yet a good art of 
the time I walked under an gl, # 
I may ſay, of my brother's ſtudy-win- 


pened to be. And I am ſore they fan 


th 
was doubt» 
as 


„„ „„ „  - „  - 2 


0 


is part of my 


lefs a ſtretch of the authority given him. 
The enforeing of that may perhaps come 
next. But 1 hope not. 


a 1, TVESDAY NIGHT. 

SINCE I wrote the above, I ventured 
to ſend a letter by Shorey to my mother. 
Ideſired her to give it into her own hand, 
when nobody was by. . *. 
1 ſhall incloſe the copy of it. You 
will ſee that I would have it thought, 
that now Hannah is gone, I have no way 
to correſpond out of the houſ, - Iam 
far from thinking all I do, right. I am 
afraid this is a little piece of art, that ie 
at ſo. But this is an after-thought— 
The letter went firſt. . 


© HONOURED MAD aN, | 
* AVI NG acknowledged to you 
+2 (that Thad received letters from 
« Mr. Lovelace full of reſentment, and 
© that I anſwered thein purely to pre- 
| © yent further miſchief; and having 
© ſhewn you copies of my. anſwers, 
« which you did not diſapprove of, al- 
though you thought fit, after you had 


© correſpondence with him; I think it 
my duty to acquaint you, that another 
| © letter from hint has ſince come to m 
© hand, in which he is very earneſt with 
me to permit him to wait on my papa, 
| © or you, or my two uncles, in a paci- 
fick way, accompanied by Lord M. 
on which I beg your commands. 
|  * Iowntoyou, Madam, that had not 
the prohibition been renewed, and had 
not Hannah been ſo ſuddenly diſmiſ- 
* ſed my ſervice, I ſhould have made 
the leis ſcruple to have written an an- 
 ſwer, and to have commanded her to 
* convey it to him, with all ſpeed, in 
| 4 order to diſſuade him from theſe viſits, 
* et any-thing ſhould happen on the 
 # occaſion that my heart aches but to 
© think of. - 5 
And here I cannot but expreſs my 
grief, that I ſhould have all the pu- 
« niſhment, and all the blame, who, as 


* ed great miſchief, and have not been 
* the occaſion of any, For, Madam, 
could i be ſi to govern the paſ» 
tions of either of the gentlemen?— 
| +4 the — 1 have had — 
ute influence, without givi im 
* bitberto any reaſon to think he has 
abend an obligation upon me for 


* 4 - 


© read them, to forbid me any further 
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it Over the other, who, Madam, has 
© any?—T am grieved at heart, to be 
© obliged. to lay ſo great blame at my 
© brother's door, although my rep 
tion and my liberty are both to be ſa- 
© crificed to his reſentment and ambi- 
tion. May not, however, ſo deep a 
< ſufferer be permitted to ſpeak out? 


© This communication being as vo- 


© Juntarily made, as dutifully i194 


© Thumblypreſume to hopes that I hall 


© not be required to produce che letter 
itſelf, I cannot either in hotdour or 
prudence dothat, becauſe of the vehe- 


not, I aſſure you, by my means, or 
— Hannah's] of "Ao part of 
the harſh treatment I have met withz 


© he thinks himſelf entitled to place it 


% «a + W 6a *% 


© to his own account, by reaſon of 
* ſpeeches thrown out by ſome of my 


© relations, equadly vehement. 

If I do not —— him, he will be 
made deſperate, and think hümſelf 
juſtified . I ſhall not think him 
ſo) in reſenting the treatment he com 
plains of: if 1 do, and if, in compli- 
ment to me, he forbears to reſent what 
he thinks himſelf entitled to reſent; 
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under. | 

his favour as is ſuppoſecl, I ſhould not 
have wiſhed this to be conſidered by 
you. And permit me, as a ſtill fur- 
ther proof that I am ot prepolleſied, 
to beg of you to conſider, whether, 


I will religiouſly adhere to) is not the 
beſt way to get rid of his ppetenſions 
with honour. To renounce him, and 
not be allowed to aver that I will ne- 
ver be theother man's, will make him 
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I am determined in that other man 
© favour. 7 3h. 0 


If this has not it's due weight, my 
©. brother's; _ ſchemes muſt be 
* I have reaſon to think, have prevent - | 


© tried, and I will reſign myſelf tomy 
« deſtiny with all the acquieſcence that 
© ſhall be granted tomy prayers. And 
© ſo leaving the whole to your own 
* wiſdom, and whether you chuſe to 
© conſult my papa and uneles upon this 
c humble application or not; or whe- 
ther I ſhalſ be allowed to write an an- 


. mence of his ſtyle; for having heard 


be pleaſed, Madam, to conſider the 
obligation he will ſuppoſe he lays me 


© If I were as ſtrongly prepolſeſe in 


upon the whole, the propoſal I made, 
of declaring for the ſingle life, (which 


conclude (driven as Lam driven) that 
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© if allowed ſo to do, I beg your direc- 


tion, by whom to ſend it;] I remain, 


© banoured Madam, your unhappy, but 


i ever-dutiful daughter, 


Cr. HAKLOwE.“ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Iu Avr juſt received an anſwer to the 
| Incloſed letter. My mother, you will 


obſerve, has ordered me to burn it: but, 


as you will haveit in your ſafe keeping, 


and nobody elſe will fee it, her end will 


de equally anſwered, as if it were burnt. 


It has neither date nor ſuperſcription. 


„ CLARISSA, 


" SAN not all the blame and all the 
puniſhment is yours. Lam as much 


_ © blamed and as much puniſhed as you 
are; yet am more innocent. When your 
obſtinacy is equal to any other perſon's 


© paſſion, blame not your brother. We 
«. judged right, that Hannah carried on 
your correſpondences. Now lhe is 
gone, and you cannot write'{ We think 


you cannot] to Miſs Howe, nor the to 
© you, without our knowledge, one cauſe 


of uneaſineſs and jealouſy is over. 

I had no diſlike to Hannah. 1 did 
not tell her fo; becauſe ſomebody was 
within hearing when ſhe deſired to pay 


a caution, in a raiſed voice, to take 
care, wherever ſhe went to live next, 
if there were any young ladies, how 
ſhe made parties, and aſſiſted in clan- 
deſtine correſpondences—But I flid 
two guineas into her hand, Nor was 


more bountiful to her, So much for 
Hannah. . .- | 8 

I don't know what to write, about 
your anſwering that man of violence, 
What can you think of it, that ſuch a 


not owned that I know you have 
correſponded; by your laſt boldneſs 
to me [An aſtoniſhing one it was, to 

urſue before Mr. Solmes the ſub- 
ject that I was farced to break from 


know, plead, that you had my coun- 
tenance for yourcorreſpondence with 
him; and. ſo add to the uneaſineſs be- 
tween ou father and me. You was 
once all my comfort, Clariſſa: you 
made all my hardſhips tolerable—but 

now!—However, nothing, it is plain, 


«„ 1 «a a 
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her duty to me at going. I gave her 


T angry to hear that you were till 


family as ours ſhould have ſuch a rod 
held over it? For my part, I have 


above-ſtairs!] you may, as far as I. 


can move you; and I will ſay no mon 
on that head: for you are under your 
father's diſcipline now; and he will 
neither be preſcribed to, nor entreated. 
I ſhould have been glad to ſee the 


—you ſay, both honour and prudenct 
forbid you to ſhew it to me.—0 
Clariſſa! what think you of receiving 
letters'that honour and prudence for. 
bid you to ſhew to a mother! But it 
is not for me to ſee it, if you would 
chuſe'to ſhew it me. I will not bein 
your ſecret. I will not know that 
yau did correſpond. And, as to an 
anſwer, take your own methods, 
But let him know it will be the laſt 
you will write. And, if you do 
write, I won't ſee it: fo ſeal it u 
(if you do) and give it to Shorey; 
and ſhe—Yet do not think I give you 
licence to write. . 
We will be upon no conditions 
with him, nor will you be allowed to 
be upon any. Your father and un. 
cles would have no patience were he 
to come. What have you to do to 
oblige him with your refuſal of Mr. 
Solmes?—Will not that refuſal be to 
give him hope? And while he has 
any, can ve be eaſy or free from his 
s inſults? Were even your brother in 
fault, as that fault cannot be con- 
< 2 is a ſiſter to carry on a corre- 
* ſpondence that ſhall endanger her 
© brother? But your father has given 
his ſanction to your brother's dif. 
© likes, and they are now your father's 
« diflikes, and my diſlikes, your un- 
* cles and evivy:hody'alie No matter 


© to ab 8 9 8 


As to the reſt, you have by your 
© obſtinacy put it out of my power to 


do any thing for you. Your father 
© takes upon hi 


| mſelf to be anſwerable 
for all conſequences. You mult not 
© therefore apply to me for favour. l 
© ſhall endeavour to be only an obſery- 
© er; happy, if I could be an uncon- 


© cerned. one!—While I had power, 


© you would not let me uſe it as I 
© evould have uſed it, Your aunt has 
been forced to engage not to interfere 
but by your father's direction. You'll 


have ſevere trials. If you have any 


« favour to hope for, it muſt be from 
© the mediation of your uneles, ' And 


yet, I believe, they are equally deter 


mined : for they make it 4 princip 
* [Alas! they neuer had children 


letter you tell me of, as I ſaw the reſt 
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t that that child, who in marriage is 
not governed by her parents, is to be 
given up as a loſt creature. * 
I charge you, let not this letter be 
| « found. Burn it. There is too much 

of, the motber in it, to a daughter ſo 
« ynaccountably obſtinate. AN 

© Write not another letter to me. I 
« can do nothing for you. But you 
© can do every-thing for yourſelf.” 


Now, my dear, to proceed with my 
melancholy narrative. | E ** 

After this letter, you will believe, 
that I could have very little hopes, 
that an application directly to my father 
would ſtand me in any ſtead: but I 
thought it became me to write, were it 
but to acquit myſelf to myſelf, that I 
have left nothing unattempted that has 
the leaſt likelihood to reſtore me to his 
favour, Accordingly I wrote to the 


* 2 5 
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c [reſume a. ſay, to argue with 


and indulgence in this o point, on 
© which depends my preſent and per- 
© haps my future happineſs; and be- 
© ſeech him not to reprobate his child 
© for an averſion which it is not in her 


„ ant. int. Hein pete ad 
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0 © power to conquer. I beg, that I 
p may not be ſacrificed to projects, and 
. remote contingencies. I complain of 
er the diſgraces I ſuffer in this baniſh- 
n ment from his preſence, and in being 
. © confined to my chamber. In every- 
's * thing but this one point, I promiſe 


1- : e duty and reſignation to his 

* will, I repeat my offers of à ſingle 
* life; and appeal to him, whether I 
ur © have ever given him cauſe to doubt 


to * my word, [I beg to be admitted to- 


* his, and to my mamma's preſence, 
and that my conduct may be under 


of © their own eye: and this with the 
5 more earneſtneſs, as I have too much 
Ve * reaſon to believe, that ſnares are laid 
n. * for me; and tauntings and revilings | 
er, * uſed on purpoſe to make a handle of 
1 my words againſt me, when I am not 


permitted to ſpeak in my own de- 
t | ng I conclude with hoping, that 


yll — brother's inſtigations may not 
my rob an unhappy child of her father. 
om 1 9 5 N | 
nd == This is the anſwer, ſent without ſu-- 


ericription, and unſealed, although 
Ar, a3 if he knew the contents, = 


© my papa; I only beg his mercy 


Betty Barnes, who delivered it with 


HARLOWE. 


e 
4 Write, ſe girlz but with all 

© the indignation that your diſobe - 
© dience deſerves. To d to be fore 
given a fault you own, and yet re- 
« ſolve to perſevere in, is a boldneſs, 


no more to be equalled, than paſſed 


© over, It is ny authority you defy. 

© Your refleQions upon a brother, that 
is an honour to us all, deſerve m 

© utmoſt reſentment. I ſee how light 
© all relationſhip fits upon you. The 
© cauſe I gueſs at, too. I cannot bear 
© the reflections that naturally ariſe 
© from this conſideration. . Your be- 


© haviour to your too indulgent, and 
too fond mother—But I have no pa- 


© tience Continue baniſhed from m 
« preſence, undutiful as you are, till 
© you know how to conform to my 
vill. Ingrateful creature! Your let- 
© ter but upbraids me for my paſt in- 
« dulgence. Write no more to me, till 
c you can diſtinguiſh better; and till 
« you are convinced of your duty to 


© A juſtly-incenſed Father. 


This ang letter was accompanied 


with one from my mother, unſealed, 


and -unſuperſcribed alſo, Thoſe Who 


take ſo much pains to confederateevery 
one againſt me, I make no doubt, 
obliged her to bear her teſtimony againſt 
the poor girl. TT 

My mother's letter being a repetition 
of ſome of the ſevere things that paſſed 
between herſelf and me, of which I have 
already informed you, I ſhall not need 


to give you the contents—Only thus 


far, that be alſo praiſes my brother, 
and blames me for my freedoms with 


LETTER XXVI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS. 


THURSDAY MORN, MARCH 9. 


Have another letter from Mr. Love- 


lace, although I had not anſwered 
his former. 1 9 wy 
This man, ſome how or other, knows 
every-thing that paſſes in our family, 
My confinement; Hannah's diſmifſion; 
and mare of the reſentments and reſo. 


lutions of my father, uncles, and/bro. 


ther, than Jean poſſibly know, and al- 
; " moſt 


ſitustion of thi 
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wt as ſo0n as the things happen which 
he tells me of. He cannot come at 
theſe intelligences fairly. 

- He is exceffively uneaſy upon what 
he hears; and his expreſſions both of 
love to me, and reſentment to them, 


are very fervent. He ſolicits me, to 


engage my honour to him, never to 


have Mr. Solmes. 


1 think I may fairly promiſe him 


that I will not. 


He begs, That I will not think he is 
endeavouring to make to himſelf a ze- 
rit at any man's expence, ſince he hopes 
to obtain my favour on the foot of his 
un; nor that he ſeeks to zntimidate 


me into a conſideration for him. But 
_ declares, that the treatment he meets 


with from my family is of ſuch a na- 


ture, that he is perpetually reproached 


for not reſenting it; and thatas well by 
Lord M. and Lady Sarah, and Lady 
Betty, as by all his other friends: and 


if he muſt have no hope from me, he 
cannot anſwer for what his deſpair 


will make him do. 15 
Indeed, he ſays, his relations, the la- 


dies particularly, adviſe him to have 


recourſe to a legal remedy: but how, 
he aſks, can a man of honour go to 


law for verbal abuſes given by people 


entitled to wear ſwords? os 
. You ſee, my dear, that my mother 
ſeems as apprehenſive of miſchief as 
myſelf; and has indirectly offered to 
let Shorey carry my anſwer to the let- 
ter he ſent me before. —- 15 
He is full of the favour of the ladies 
af his family to me: to whom, never - 
theleſs, I am perſonally a ſtranger; ex- 
cept that once I ſaw Miſs Patty Mon- 
tague at Mrs. Knollys s. | 


It is natural, I believe, for a perſon 
to be the more deſirous of making new 


friends, in proportion as ſhe loſes the 
favour of. old. ones: yet had I rather 


_—_—_ amiable in the eyes of my own 


ations, and in your eyes, than in 
thoſe of all the world beſides. —-But 
theſe four ladies of his family have 
ſach excel leut characters, that one can- 


not but wiſh to be thought well of by 


them. Cannot there be a way to find 


out by Mrs. Forteſcue's means, or by 
Mi. Hickman, who has ſome know- 


ledge of Lord M. | covertly, however] 
what their opinions are of the preſent 
in our family; and 
ef dh little likelihood. there is, that 


| they are. 
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ever the alliance once approved of by | 


them, can take effe&? 

I cannot, for my on part, think ſo 
well of myſelf, as to imagine, that they 
can wiſh their kinſman to perſevere in 
his views with regard to me, through 
ſuch contempts and diſcouragements, 


Not that it would concern me, ſhould 


they adviſe-him to the contrary, | By 
my lord's ſigning Mr. Lovelace”s for. 
mer letter; by Mr. Lovelace's aſſur- 


ances of the continued favour of al} 
his relations; and by the report of 


athers; I ſeem ſtill to ſtand high in 
their favour : but, methinks, I ſhould 


be glad to have this confirmed to me, 


as from themſelves, by-the lips of an 
indifferent perſon; and the rather, ay 
they are known to put a value u 

their alliance, becauſe of their bor. 
tunes and family; and take it amiſs 
(as they have reaſon) to be included 
by ours in the contempt thrown upon 
their kinſman. | f 
Curioſity at preſent is all my mo- 
tive: nor will thine ever, I hope, be a 


ſtronger, notwithſtanding your quel- 
tionable throbs—eyen were the merits 


of Mr. Lovelace much greater than 
| X * 7408 

- I nave anſwered his letters. If 
he takes me at my word, I ſhall need 


to be the leſs ſolicitous for the opi- 


nions of his relations in my favour: 

and yet one would be glad to be well 

thought of by the worthy. _ 
This is the ſubſtance of my letter, 

I expreſs my ſurprize at his know- 


82 ſo early) all that paſſes here. 


aſſure him, That were there not 
ſuch a man in the world as himſelf, 1 


would not have Mr. Solmes. 


I tell him, That to return, as I un- 
derſtand he does, defiances for defiances, 
to my relations, is far from being 1 
—— with me, either of his politenels, 
or of the conſideration he pretends t0 
have forme. chi Bhs 

That the moment I hear he viſits any 
of my friends without their conſent, 1 
will make a reſolution never to ſee him 
more, if I can help it. Er 
LI apprize him, That I am connived 
at in ſending this letter, (although ne 
one has ſeen the contents) provided i 
fhall be the lat I will ever write # 
him: that I had more than onee tolf 
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and this before Mr. Solmes was intro- 
duced-as 2 viſitor in our family. That 
Mr. Wyerley, and other gentlemen, 
knew it to be my choice, before himſelf 
was acquainted with any of us; that I 
had never been induced to receive a line 
from him on the ſubject, but that I 
t he had not acted ungenerouſl 
by my brother; and yet had not been fo 
handſomely treated by mg friends, as 
he might have expected: but that had 
he even my friends on his ſide, Iſhould 
| have very great objections to him, were 
Ito get over my choice of a ſingle life, 
ſo really preferable to me as it is; and 
- that I heuld have declared as much to 
him, had I regarded him as more than a 
common viſitor. On all theſe accounts, 
I deſire, that the one more letter, which 
I will allow him to depoſit in the uſual 
place, may be the very 4ſt; and that 
only, to acquaint me with his acqui- 
eſcence that it ſhall be ſo; at leaſt till 
ha | ier times. | 
his laſt I put in that he may not be 
quite deſperate. But if he take me at 
my word, I ſhall be rid of one of my 
tormentors, | 3 


5 22 


his letters, and my anſwers: I repeat 
that promiſe; and am the leſs ſolicitous, 
for that reaſon, to amplify upon the 
contents of either. But I cannot too 
often expreſs my vexation, to be driven 
to ſuch ſtreights and difficulties, here at 
home, as oblige me to anſwer letters 
(from a man I had not abſolutely in- 
tended to encourage, and to whom I 
had really great objections) filled as 
biz are with ſuch warm proteſtations, 


re. — - * „ 
not and written to me with a ſpirit of ex- 
Iron. 1 


Por, my dexr you never knew ſo bold 
W 2 ſuppoſer 


1n- poler. As commentators find 
den uties in an author, to which the au- 
1 bor perhaps was a ſtrangerz ſo he ſome- 
els, umes — me in high ſtrains 
, to e gratitude for favours, and for a con- 


lideration, which I never gue him; 
y 


as inſomuch that I am frequently under a 
by neceſſity of explaining away the attri- 
ted goodneſs to him, which if Iſhew- 


* * ee have the leſs opinion of 
In mort, my dear, like a reſtiff horſe, 


od it WG have heard deſcribed by ſportſ- 
nl be pains one's hands, and half 
wil Weins one's arms, to rein him in. 


judgment upon them, till 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. | 


other times, 


I have promiſed to lay before you all 


M, when you ſee hi ; y 
out form wo 22 ee his letters, you 
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you have read my. anſwers. If you - 


do, you will indeed think you have 
cauſe to attribute ſe i, deceit, and throbs, 
and gioaus to your friend - And yet, at 
contradictory creature 
complains, that I ſhew him as little fa- 
vour, and my friends as much invete- 
racy, as if in the rencounter betwixt my 
brother and him, he had been the ag - 
greſſor; and as if the cataſtrophe had 
been as fatal, as it might have been. 

If he had a defign by this conduct 
(ſometimes complaining of my ſhyneſs, 
at others exulting in my imaginary. fa- 
vours) to induce me at one time to ace 


| ee with his compliments; at ano- 


ther to be more complaiſant for his 
complaints; and if the contradiction 
be not the effect of his inattention and 
giddineſs; I ſhall think him as deep 
and as artful (too probably, as prac- 
tiſed) a creature, as ever lived; and 
were I to be ſure of it, ſhould hate him, 
if poſſible, worſe than I do Solmes. 
ut enough for the preſent of a 
creature ſo very various. e 


LETTER XXVIL. 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISSA ' ? 


'  HARLOWE, | 
| THURSDAY NIGHT, MARCH 9+ 
1 Have not patience with any of the 
people you are with, I know not 
what to adviſe you to do. How 
you know, that you are not puniſhable 
for being the cauſe, though-to your 
own loſs, that the will of your grand - 
father is not complied h- Wills 
are ſacred things, child. Vou ſee, that 
they, even they, think ſo, who ima- 


| they ſuffer by a will, through the 


iſtinction paid you in it. 


I allow of all your noble reaſonings 
for what you did at the time: but ſince 
ſuch a charming, ſuch a generous in- 
ſtance of filial duty is to go thus un- 
rewarded, why ſhould you not re- 
ſume? 0 e 

Your grandfather knew the family 
failing. He knew what a noble ſpirit 
ou had to do good. He himſelf per- 

ps [Excuſe me, my dear] had ok 


too little in his life-time; and there-: , 


fore he put it in your power to make 
4 the defects of the whole family. 
ere it to me, I would reſume it. 


Lou 
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Vou will ſay, you cannot do it, while 


you are with an! I don't know that. 


Do you think they can uſe you worſe 


than they do? And is it not your 
right? And do they not make uſe of 
bees, generoſity to oppreſs you? 

our uncle Harlowe is one truſtee; 


your couſin Morden is the other: inſiſt 
upon your right to your uncle; and 


write to your couſin Morden about it. 
This, I dare ſay, will make them al- 
ter their behaviour to you. 
Your inſolent brother what has he 
to do to controul you?: Were it me, 
{I wiſh it were for one month, and no 
more] I'd ſhew him the difference. I 
would be in my own manſion, purſuing 
my charming ſchemes, and making all 
around me happy. I would ſet up my 
own chariot. I would viſit them when 
they deſerved it. But when my bro- 
ther and ſiſter gave themſelves airs, I 


would let them know, that I was their 
ſiſter, and. not their ſervant: and, if 


that did not do, I would ſhut my gates 
againſt them; and bid them go, and be 
company for each other, | 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, that 


this brother and ſiſter of yours, judg- 
ing as ſuch narrow ſpirits will ever 
judge, have ſome reaſon for treating 
TW as they do, It muſt have _ 


een a mortification to them (ſet diſ- 
appointed love on her fide, and avarice 
on his, out of the queſtion) to be ſo 
much eclipſed by a younger ſiſter. 
Such a ſun in a family, where there 
are none but faint twinklers, how 
could they bear it! Why, my dear, 
they muſt-look upon you as a prodigy 
among them: and prodigies, you know, 
though they obtain our admiration, ne- 
ver attract our love, The diſtance be- 


tween you and them is immenſe. Their 


eyes ache to look 1 at you. What 
ſhades does your full day of merit caſt 
upon them! Can you wonder then, 


_ that they ſhoald embrace the firſt op- 


e that offered, to endeavour to 

bring you down to their level? 
.Depend upon it, my dear, you will 

bave more of and more ſtill, as you 


As to this odious Solmes, I wonde 


not at your averſion to him. It is 
"needleſs to ſay any thing to you, who 
have fo ſincere av antipathy to him, to 


ſtrengthen your diſlike: yet, who can 
reſiſt her own talents? One of mine, 
as I have heretofore ſaid, is to give an 


* 
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ugly likeneſs. Shall J indulge it?<f 
will. And the rather, as, in doing fo, 
you will have my opinion in juſtifica. 
tion of your averſion to him, and in 
approbation of a ſteadineſs that I ever 
admired and muſt for ever approve of 
in your temper.” | | 

I was twice in this wretch's compa. 
ny. Atone of the times your Love. 
lace was there. I need not mention to 
you, Who have ſuch a pretty curinfity, 


(though at preſent, only a curioſity, 


you know) the unſpeakable difference, 

Lovelace entertained the company in 
his lively gay way, and made every. 
body n at one of his ſtories. It 
was before this creature was thoughtof 
for you. Solmes laughed too. It was, 
however, his laugh: for his firſt three 
2 at leaſt, I imagine, muſt have 
been one contmual fit of crying ; and 
his muſcles have never yet been able 
to recover a riſible tone. His ver 
ſmile { You never ſaw him ſmile, I be- 
lieve; never at leaſt gave him cauſe to 


ſmile} is ſo little natural to his fea- 


tures, that it appears in him as hideous 
as the grin of a man in malice. 

I took great notice of him, as I do 
of all the noble lords of the creation, 
in their peculiarities; and was diſguſt. 
ed, nay, ſhocked at him, even then. I 
was glad, I remember, on that parti- 
cular occaſion, to ſee his ſtrange fea- 
tures recovering their natural gloomi- 


neſs; though they did this but flowly, 


as if the muſcles which contributed to 
his diftortions, had turned upon ruſty 
ſprings. _ Wn "x 208 

What a dreadful thing muſt even the 
love of ſuch a huſband be! For my 
part, were I his wife! (But what have 
I done to myſelf, to make but ſuch a 
ſuppoſition?) I ſhould never have com- 
fort but in his abſence, or when I was 
quarrelling with him. A ſplenetick 
woman, who muſt have ſomebody to 
find fault with, might indeed be 
brought to endure ſuch a wretch : the 
ſight of him would always furniſh out 
the occaſion, and all her ſervants, for 
that reaſon, and for that only, would 


have cauſe to bleſs their maſter. But 


how grievous and apprehenſive a thing 
muſt it be for his wife, had ſhe the 


leaſt degree of delicacy to catch herſelf 
in having done ſomething to oblige | 


him? 0 
So much for his perſons as to the 


other half of him, he is faid to be as 
 _* jnfiguatilþ 
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infinuating, creeping mortal, to any- 
body. he hopes to be a gainer by; an in- 
ſolent, over-bearing one, where he has 
no ſuch views. And 1s not this the 

vine ſpirit of meanneſs? He is re- 


rted to be ſpiteful and malicious, Shy 
the moſt deſirable of men; and that he 
had not the happieſt appearance: But 


even to the whole family of any ſingle 

rſon who has once diſobliged him; 
and to his own relations moſt of all. I 
am told, that they are none of them 
ſuch wretches as himſelf. This may 
be one reaſon why he is for diſinherit- 
ing them. e 

My Kitty, from one of his domeſ- 
ticks, tells me, that his tenants hate 
him: and that he never had a ſervant 
who ſpoke well of him. Vilely ſuſpi- 
cious of their un fe- him (probably 
from the badneſs of his own heart) he 
is always changing. e 

Hjs pockets, they ſay, are continually 
crammed with keys: ſo that when he 
would treat a gueſt (A friend he has 
not out of your family) he is half as 
long puzzling which is which, as his 
niggardly treat might be concluded in. 
And if it be wine, he always fetches 
it himſelf. Nor has he much trouble 
in doing fo; for he has very few viſit - 
ors—only thoſe, whom buſineſs or ne- 
ceſſity brings: for a gentleman who 
can help it, would rather be benighted, 
than put up at his houſe. 7” 

Yet this is the man they have found 
out (for conſiderations as ſordid as 
thoſe he is governed by) for a huſband, 
that is to ſay, for a lord and maſter, 


for Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe! 


But perhaps, he may not be quite ſo 


„ miſerable as he is repreſented. Cha- 
| rafters extremely good, or extremely 


bad, are ſeldom juſtly given. Favour 
for a perſon will exalt the one, as diſ- 
favour will fink the other. But your 
uncle Antony has told my mother, who 
objeRted to his covetouſneſs, that it was 
intended to tie him up, as he called it, 10 
your own terms; which would be with 
a hempen, rather than a matrimonial 
cord, I dare fay. But, is not this a 
plain indication, that even his own re- 
commenders-think him a mean crea- 
ture; and that he muſt be articled with 
perhaps for neceſſaries? But enough, 


| and too much, of ſuch a wretch as 


this !=You muſt not have him, my 
dear—that I am clear in—though not 
Þ clear, how you will be able to avoid 
At, you aſſert the independence 


4 


ick your eſtate gives you a title. 
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Heng my mother broke in upon 
me. 
written. I was ſilly enough to read 
Solmes's character to her. peep 

She owned, that the man was not 


© what, ſaid ſne, is perſon in a man?“ 
And I was chidden for "ſetting you 
againſt complying with your father's 


will. 


a man who took care to diſcharge all 
his obligations to the world, and to 
keep all tegether, in oppoſition to a 
ſpendthrift or 1 a fruitful 
ſubje& you know, whether any parti- 
cular perſon be meant by it, or not. 
Why will theſe wiſe parents, by 
ſaying too. much againſt the perſons 
they diſlike, put one upon 3 
them? Lovelace is not a ſpendthrift; 
owes not obligations to the world; 
though, I doubt not, profligate enough. 


Then, putting one upon doing ſuch 


but common juſtice, we muſt needs be 
prepoſſeſſed, truly And ſo perhaps we 
are put upon curo/ities firſt, that is to 
ſay, how ſuch a one or his friends may 
think of one:—and then, but too pro- 
bably, comes in a diſtinguiſhing pre- 
ference, or ſomething that looks ex- 
ceedingly like it. „ i. 
My mother charged me at laſt, to 
write that fide over again. But ex- 
cuſe me, my good mamma!* I would 
not have the character loſt upon any 
conſideration; ſince. my vein ran free} 

into it: and I never wrote to leall 
myſelf, but I pleaſed you. A very 
good reaſon Why We have but one 
mind between us—only, that ſome- 
times yon are a little too grave, me- 
thinks; I, no doubt, a li 
pant in your opinion. 5 9208 

This difference in our tempers, how- 
ever, 1s probably the reaſon that we 
love one another ſo well, that in the 


words of Norris, no third lowe cun 


-come in betwixt. Since each, in the 


other's eye, having 3 amiſs, 


and each loving the other well enough 
to bear being told of it; de the ra- 
ther perhaps as neither wiſhes to mend 
it) this takes off a good deal from that 
rivalry which might encourage à little 
2 not a great deal) of that latent 

pleen, which in time might riſe into 
en vy, and that into ill - will. So, my 


Lz dear, 


81 


e too flip. 


She wanted to ſee what I'had 


Then followed a lecture upon 
the preference to bè given in favour of 


— 
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dear, if this be the caſe, let each keep 
her fault, and much good may do her 
with it, ſay I: for there is conſtitution 


in both to plead for it. And what an 


hero or heroine muſt he or ſhe be, who 
can conquer aconſtitutional fault? Let 
it be-avarice, as in ſome I dare not 
name: let it be grawity, as in my beſt 
friend; or let it be flippancy, as in—1 
need not fay whom. | | 

It is proper to acquaint you, that I 
was obliged to comply with my mo- 
ther's curioſity, [My mother has her 


ſhare, her /ull ſhare, of curiofity, my 


dear] and to let her ſee here-and-there 
ſome paſſages in your letters. 

I am broken in upon—but I will 
tell you by-and-by what paſſed between 
my mother and me on this occation— 
and the rather, as ſhe had her GIRL, 
her favourite HICKMAN, and your 


' LOVELACE, all at once in her eye, in 
her part of the converſation. 


XR #*# 
Tuvus it was. M 
I cannot but think, Nancy, ſaid 
ſhe, after all, that there is a little 
© hardſhip in Miſs Harlowe's caſe: and 
yet (as her mother ſays) it is a grat- 
ing thing to have a child, who was 


points, to ſtand in oppoſition to her 
the greateſt of all. And now, to 
middle the matter between both, it 
is pity, that the man they favour has 


of a mind ſo delicate as that of Miſs 
Harlowe might reaſonably expect in 


ſurely preferable to a libertine; to a 
libertine too, who has had a duel 
with her own brother: fathers and 
mothers muſt think ſo, were it nat for 
that circumſtance—And it is ſtrange 
if they do not know beſt.” 


„„ SA ES DSS a4. a 
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man's favour, which * are ſo apt to 
cenſure their daughters for having in 
another's.— And if, as I may add in 
your caſe, they have no creeping, old, 
muſty uncle Antony's to ſtrengthen 
their prepoſſeſſions, as he does my mo- 
er's Poor, creeping, poſitive ſoul, 
what has ſuch an. old batchelor as he to 


o, to prate about the duties of chil- 


en to parents; unleſs he had à notion 
vt parents owe ſome to their children? 


* 


my dear. 


always noted for her duty in ſmaller 


© That's eafily anſwered. 
parents will, in the greater; yea, in 


not that ſort of merit which a perſon 


a huſband.— But, then, this man is parts of her letters. 


| x 233 They muſt know beſt. Mik 


give themalſo that prepoſſeſſion in one 


But your mother, by her indolent meck. 


neſs, let me call it, has ſpoiled all the 


three brothers. Ha 

But you ſee, child,” proceeded my 
mother, what a different behaviour 
* MINE is to YOU. I recommend 90 


'© you one of the ſobereſt, yet politeſ, 


men in England.” | 
I think little of my mother's politef, 
She judges of honeſt Hick- 
man for her daughter, as ſhe would 
have done, I ſuppoſe, twenty years ago, 
for herſelf. 2 DL, 
Of a good family, continued my 
mother; * a fine, clear, and improving 
« eftate;” [a prime conſideration with 
my mother, as well as with ſome other 
folks, whom you know} * and I'by 


and I pray you to encourage him: 2 


« leaſt, not to uſe him the worſe, for 
his being fo obſequious to you.” 


he may treat me familiarly But di- 
_ to the . is beſt- 
Vet all will hardly prevail u 
vou to do as Lwould have you. What 


would you ſay, were I to treat you 


© treat her? ATE ODS | 
What would I ſay, Madam! 
˖ I would ja 
nothing. Can you think ſuch uſage, 
© and to ſuch a young lady, is to be 
© borne? ? „„ 
Come, come, Nancy, be not ſo 
© haſty: you have heard but one fide; 
* and that there is more to be ſaidis 
plain, by your reading to me but 
hey are ber 


© as Miſs Harlowe's father and mother 


arlowe, as fine a child as ſhe is, 
* mult have done ſomething, muſt hare 
© ſaid ſomething, (you know how they 
loved her) to make them treat he 


s thus.“ 
And ſo they muſt, thought I, from 


« But if /h ſhould be blameleſs, Ma- 
© dam, how'does your own ſuppoſition 
© condemn them?” 

Then came up Solmes's great eſtate 
his good management of it. A. littl 
too NEAR indeed!* was the word.- 
[+ O how money-lovers,* thought 1 
d will palliate! Yet my mother 454 
princeſs in ſpirit to this Solmes!) 
© What ſtrange effects, added fir, 
© haveprepoſſeiſion and love upon youly 
6 ladies?) on ge eff 


I don't know how it is, m dear; bu 
people take high delight in * 


Ves indeed! To uſe him kindly, that 
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| folks in love. Curioſity begets curioſity: 
I believe that's the thing. 
She proceeded to praiſe Mr. Love- 


tural and acquired: but then ſhe would 
judge as mothers will-judge, and as 
daughters are very loth to judge: but 
could ſay nothing in anſwer to your 
offer of living fingle; and breaking with 
him—if—if—{three or four , ſhe 
made of one good one, if] that could be 
d on. 1 

But ſtill obedtence avithout reſerve, 
reaſon what I will, is the burden of m 
mother's ſong: and this, fer my ſake, 


as well as for yours. ' 
1 muſt ih ſay, that I think duty 
to parents is a very meritorious ex- 


your trials, We can all be good when 
we have no temptation nor provocation 
to the contrary: but few young perſons 
(who can help themſelves too as you 
can) would bear what you bear, 

1 will now mention all that is upon 


your father and uncles, and the reſt 
of them, becauſe I would not offend 
you: hut I have now a higher opinion 
of my own fagacity, than ever I had, 
in that I could never cordially love any 
one of your family but yourſelf. Iam 
not born to like them. But it is my 
duty to be ſmcere to my friend: and this 
| will excuſe her Anna Howe to Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe. | 
de; I ought indeed to have excepted your 
s mother; a lady to be reverenced; and 
now to be pitied. What muſt have been 


her ber treatment, to be thus ſubjugated, 
lifs as I may call it? Little did the good old 
| | viſcount. think, when he married his 
ave darling, his only daughter to ſo well- 
hey Ion us a gentleman, and to her own 
her liking too, that ſhe would have been 
| ſo much kept down. Another would 
Ma- call your father a tyrant, if I muſt not: 


= all the world that know him, do call 


you ſhould not be very angry at the 
ittle e world for taking that liberty. wg 
fd, Vet, after all, I cannot help think - 
t |, | ng, that ſhe is the leſs to be pitied, as 


| ſhe _ be ſaid (be the gout, or what 
es!) | will, che occafion of his moroſeneſs) 
v have long behaved unworthy of her 

ung birth-and fine qualities, in yielding fo 
| much as ſhe yields to encroaching ſpirits; 
z but | [You may confine the reflection to your 


womens i it will pain you to extend 


lace's-perſon, and his qualifications na- 


cellence: but I bleſs God I have not 


7 mind, in relation to the behaviour 
© 


him ſoz and if you love your mother, 


let me ſay, that I can give it in one 
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it] and this for the ſake of preferving 
a temporary peace to herſelf; which was 
the leſs worth endeavouring to preſerve, 
as it always produced a ſtrength in the 
will of others, and was followed by a 
weakneſs in her own, which ſubjeRed 
her to an arbitrarineſs that of courſe 

„ and became eftabliſhed, upon 
Fer ir now to give upthe 


mo 3 her children (againſt 


her judgment) a ſacrifice to the ambi- 
tion and ſelfiſhneſs of the leaſt deſerr - 


ing!—But 1 fly from this ſubject— 
having, I fear, ſaid too much to be for- 
given—and yet much leſs than is in 
my heart to ſay upon the over · meek 


ſubject. 


Mr. Hickman is expected from Lon- 


don this evening. I have defired him D 
to enquire after Lovelace's life and con- 
-verſation in town. If he has not en- 


quired, I ſhall be very angry with him. 
Don't expect a very good account of 
either. He is certainly an intriguing 
wretch, and full of inventions, | 

Upon my word, I moſt heartily de- 
ſpiſe that ſex! I wiſh they would let 


our fathers and mothers alone; teazing 
them to teaze ws with their golden pro- 
miſes, and proteſtations, and ſettle. 


ments, and the reſt of their oſtentatious 
nonſenſe. How charmingly * ＋ you 


and I live together, and deſpiſe them 


all!—But to be cajoled, wire-drawn, 
and enſnared, like filly birds, into a 


. ſtate of bondage, or vile ſubordina- 


tion: to be courted as princeſſes for a 


few weeks, in order to be treated as 
ſlaves for the reſt of our lives Indeed, 
my dear, as you ſay of Solmes, Ican- 
not endure them! But for your rela- 
tions [ friends no more will 4 
_ unworthy as they are even of the other 
name!] to take ſuch a wretch's price as 


that; and to the cutting off all rever- 


ſions from his own family How muſt 
a mind but commonly juſt reſiſt ſuch a 
meaſure! N 


Mr. Hickman ſhall found Lord M. 
upon the ſubje& you recommend. But 


| beforehand I can tell you what he and 
what his ſiſter will ſay, when they are 
ſounded. Who would not be dof 
ſuch a relation as Mifs Clariſſa Har- 
8 Forteſcue my Oy that 
are all your great admirers, 
V I wank ere you clear enough in 
my advice about what you ſhall do, 


word; it is only by re-urging you to 
| " RESUME. 
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RESUME, 
follow. ; 

We are told here, that Mrs. Norton, 
as well as your aunt Hervey, has given 
her opinion on the inplicit fide of the 
queſtion. If ſhe can think, that the 
part ſhe has had in your education, and 
your own admirable talents and ac- 


If you do, all the reſt will 


quirements, are to be thrown away upon 


uch a worthleſs creature as Solmes, I 
You 
may think I 
for the good woman. And perhaps 
not wholly without cauſe, if you do. 
For, to own the truth, methinks, I don't 
love her ſo well as I ſhould do, did- 
you love her ſo apparently leſs, that I 
could be out of doubt, that you love 
me better. | 
Your mother tells you, That you 


will have great trials: that you are un- 
— diſcipline. — The word 


der your 
is enough for me to deſpiſe them who 
give occaſion for it's uſe.— That it is 
power to help you! And 
again, that if you have any favour to 
hope for, it muſt be by the mediation 
of your uncles. I ſuppoſe you. will 


 drite to the oddities, ſince you are for- 


bid to ſee them But can it be, that 
ſuch a lady, ſuch a ſiſter, ſuch a wife, 


ſuch a mother, has no influence in her 
own family? Who, indeed, as you fay, 
if this be ſo, would marry, that can 


live ſingle? My choler is again begin- 
ning to riſe. 
and that is all I will give mylelf time to 
ſay further, leſt I offend you when I 


cannot ſerve you. —Only this, that I 


am your truly aſtectionate friend and 
ſervant, | | 
ANNA Howe. 


LETTER XXVIIL 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
: -._ HOWE. . 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 


| W will permit me, my dear, to 
touch upon a feœ paſſages in your 


laſt letter, that affect me ſenſibly. 
In the firſt place, you muſt . me 


to ſay, low as I am in ſpirits, that 1 


am very angry with you for your re- 


flections on my relations, particularly 


o See Page 20. 


the ſame libertics, 


y this to leſſen your regard 


RESUME, my dear— 


and, ſurely, 


on my father and mother, and on tle 
memory of my grandfather, Nor, 
dear, does your on mother always 
eſcape the keen edge of your vivacity, 
One cannot one's fe forbear to write 
or ſpeak freely of thoſe we love and ho. 
nour, when grief from imagined har 
treatment wrings the heart; but it goes 
againſt one to hear any-body elſe take 
Then you have þ 
very ſtong a manner of expreſſion where 
you take a diſtaſte, that when paſſiq 
has ſubſided, and I come (upon reflec. 
tion) to ſee by your ſeverity what I have 
given occaſion for, I cannot help con- 
demning myſelf. | | 
But leaſt of all can I hear that you 
ſhould reflect upon my mother. What, 


my dear, if her meekneſs ſhould not be 


rewarded? Is the want of reward, or 


the want even of a grateful acknoyw- 
ledgment, a reaſon fo 

with what we think our duty? 
were my father's lively ſpirits that firſt 


or us to diſpenſe 


hey 


made him an intereſt in her gentle bo- 
ſom. , They were the ſame ſpirits tum. 
ed inward, as I have heretofore ob- 
ſerved *, that made him ſo impatient 


when the cruel malady ſeized him, He 


always loved my mother: and would 
not LOVE and PITY, excuſably, nay, 
laudably, make a good wite (who was 
an hourly witneſs of his pangs, when 
labouring under a paroxyſm, and his 
paroxyſms becoming more and more 


frequent, as well as more and more ſe- 


vere) give up her own will, her own 
likings, to 2 a buſband, thus af. 
flicted, whoſe love for her vras un- 


-queſtionable ?-—And if ſo, was it not 


tod natural, [human nature 1s not pet- 


fe&t, my dear] that the huſband thus. 


humoured by the wife, ſhould be un- 
able to bear controul from any-body 


elſe? much leſs contradiction from his 
children ? | 


If then you would avoid my highef 
diſpleaſure, you muſt ſpare my mother: 
you will allow me, with 
her, to pity, as well as to love and ho- 
nour my father. 4 

I have no friend but you to whom! 


can appeal, to whom I dare complain. 


Unhappily circumſtanced as I am, it i 
but too probable that I fall complain 
becauſe it is but too probablethat I faul 


have more and more cauſe given me/# 
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complaint, But be it your part, if I 
do, to ſoothe my angry paſſions, and to 
ſoften my reſentments; and this the ra- 
ther, as you know what an influence 
your advice has upon me; and as you 
muſt alſo know, that the freedoms you 
take with my friends, can have no other 
tendency but to weaken the ſenſe of my 
duty to them, without anſwering any 
good end to myſelf, + e 
I cannot help owning, however, that 
Lam pleaſed to have you join with me in 
opinion of the contempt which Solmes 
deſerves from me. But yet, permit me 
| to ſay, that he is not quite ſo horrible 
a creature as you make him: as to his 


. — ow „ — * 


his mind, by all I have heard, you have 
done him but juſtice; but you have ſuch 
a talent at an ugly likeneſs, and ſuch a 
vivacity, that they ſometimes carry you 
out of veriſimilitude. In ſhort, my 
dear, I have known you, in more in- 
ſtances than one, fit down reſolved to 
write all that wit, rather than ſtriét 
Juſtice, could ſuggeſt upon the given 
occaſion. Perhaps it may be thought, 
thatyl ſhould ſay the leſs on this par- 
ticular ſubject, becauſe your diſlike of 
him ariſes from love to me: but ſhould 
it not be our aim to judge of ourſelves, 
and of every.thing that affects us, as 
ve may reaſonably imagine other people 
would judge of us, and of our actions? 


r -» %, i Bo. 3Þ.. 2 8... 
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* my eſtate, I am determined not to liti- 
1 gate with my father, let what will be 
. the conſequence to myſelf. I may give 
n 


you, at another time, a more particu - 


ſubject: but, at preſent, wi 
gere, that it is my opinion, that Love- 
| lage himſelf would hardly think me 


n. 
dy worth addreſſing, were he to know this 
his to be my reſolution. Theſe men, my 


is fit they ſhould. For love muſt be a 

| very fooliſh thing to look back upon, 
when it has brought perſons born to 

affluence into indigence, and laid 16 


pendence. 


A difference in our tem I bwn 1 
there be, or not, whenever I 


_ 


| perſon, I mean; for with regard to 


As to the advice you give, to reſume 


ar anſwer to your — on this 
only ob- 


dear, with all their flatteries, look for- 
ward to the PERMANENT. Indeed, it 


nerous mind under obligation and de- 


ſhould not have thought of that, There 
may polity be ſomething in it; but 


am cool, and give myſelf time to reflect, 
I will love you the better for the cor- 
rection you give me, be as ſevere as you 
will upon me. Spare me not therefore, 
my dear friend, whenever you think 
me in the leaſt faulty. I love your 
agreeable raillery: you know I always 
did; nor, however ower-ſerious you 
think me, did Jever think you flippant, 
as you harſhly call it. One of the firſt 
conditions of our mutual friendſhip was, 
that each ſhould ſay or write to the other 
whatever was upon her mind, without 
any offence to be taken: a condition that 
is indeed indiſpenſable in friendſhip, 

I know your mother would be for 
implicit obedience in a child. I am 
ſorry my caſe is ſo circumſtanced, that 
I cannot comply. It would be my duty 
to do ſo, if I could. You are indeed 
very happy, that you have nothing but 
your own agreeable, yet whimſical, hu- 
mours to contend with, in the choice 
the invites you to make of Mr, Hick- 
man. How happy ſhould I be, to be 
treated with ſo much lenity I ſhould 
bluſh to have my mother ſay, that ſhe 
begged and prayed me, and all in vain, 
to encourage a man ſo unexceptionable 

as Mr, Hickman. | 


Indeed, my beloved Miſs Howe, I 


am aſhamed to have your mother ſay, 
with ME in her view, What ſtrange 
effects have prepoſſeſſion and love =_ 
young creatures of our ſex! This 
» touches me the more ſenſibly, becauſe 
you yourſelf, my dear, are fo ready to 
perſuade me into it. 1 
ſhould be — blameable to endea. 
your to hide any the leaſt bias upon my 
mind from you: and Tcannot but ſay== 
that this man—this Lovelace - is a man 
that might be liked well 1 if he 
bore ſuch a character as Mr. Hickman 
bears; and even if there were hopes of 


will acknowledge, that I believe it poſ- 
ſible that one might be driven, by vio- 
lent meaſures, ſtep by ſtep, as it were, 
into ſomething that might be called 1 
do not know what to call it==A condi- 
tional kind of liking; or ſo. But as to the 


LE word Lov-ijuſtifiable and charming 
b You very ingeniouſly account for the 
[love we bear to one another, from the 


as it is in ſome caſes, (we is to ſay, in 


what is ſtill beyond 50th, in all our u. 
perior duties, in which it may be pro- 
rly called divine;) it has, methinks, 
In the narrow, circumſcribed, ſelfiſh, 


peculiar 


y 


* 


reclaiming him. And further ſtill 1 


all the relative, in all the ſocial, and, 
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pecuhar ſenſe, in which you apply it to 


me, (the man too ſo little to be approved 
of for his morals, if all that report ſays 
of him be true) no pretty ſound with it. 
Treat me as freely as you will in all 
other reſpects, I will love you, as I have 
faid, the better for your friendly frae- 


dom: but, methinks, that I could be 


glad that you would not let this impu- 
ration pals ſo glibly from your pen, or 


pour lips, as attributable to one of your 


own ſex, whether I be the perſon or not: 


 fince the other muſt have a double tri- 


umph, when a perſon of your delicacy 
(armed with ſuch contempts of them 
all, as you would have one think) can 
give up a friend, with an exultation 


over her weakneſs, as a filly, love · ſick 


creature! 5 BY = 5 a | 
I could make ſome other obſervations 
upon the contents of your laſt two let- 


ters; but my mind is not free enough 


at preſent. The occaſions for the above 
ftuck with me; and I could not help 


taking the earlieſt notice of them, 


Having written to the end of my ſe- 
cond. ſheet, I will cloſe this letter, and 
In my next acquaint you with all that 


has happened here ſince my laſt. 


LETTER AKK. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


| SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 
Have had ſuch taunting meſlages, 
and ſuch repeated avowals of ill of- 


ces, brought me from my brother and 


ſiſter, if I do not comply with their wills, 
(delivered, too, with provoking ſauci- 


neſcs by Betty Barnes) that I have thought 


it proper, before I entered upon my in- 


tended addreſs to my uncles, in purſu - 


ance of the hint given me in my mother's 
letter, to expoſtulate a little with them. 
But I have done it in ſuch a manner as 


will give you (if you pleaſe to take it 


as you have done ſome parts of my for- 


mer letters) great advantage over me. 


In ſhort, you will have more cauſe than 
ever to declare me far gone in love, if 
my reaſons for the change of my ſtile in 
theſe letters, with regard to Mr. Love- 
lace, do not engage your more favour- 
able opinion. For I have thought pro- 
r to give them their own way; and, 
Ince they will have it that I have a pre · 


* . 


86 CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


ferable for Mr. Lovelace, Ipiye 
them cauſe rather to confirm their opi. 
nion than doubt it. be 
Theſe are my reaſons in brief, for 
the alteration of my ſtile. 3 
In the firſt place, they have grounded 
their principal argument for my com- 
ve with their will, upon my ac- 
pg that my heart is free; 
and ſo, ſuppoſing I give up no prefexa. 
ble perſon, my oppoſition has the look 
of downright obſtinacy in their eyes; 
and they argue, that, at worſt, my ayer. 
_ ſtop to Solmes is an averſion that ma 
be eaſily ſurmounted, and ought to be 
ſurmounted in duty to my father, and 
for the promotion of eius | 
Next, although they build upon this 
argument in order to ſilence me, they 
ſeem not to believe me, but treat me az 
diſgracefully as if I were in love with 
one of my father's footmen—ſo that my 
conditional willingneſs to give up Mr, 
Lovelace has procured me no favour, 
In the next place, I cannot but think, 
that my brother's antipathy to Mr. Love- 
lace is far from being well grounded: 
the man's inordinate paſſion for the ſex 
is the crime that is always rung in my 


. ears; and a very great one it is; but, 


does my brother recriminate upon him 
thus in love to me? —-No— His whole 

behaviour ſhews me, that that is not his 
principal motive, and that he thinks me 

rather in his way than otherwiſe. 

It is then the call of juſtice, as I may 
ſays to ſpeak a little in favour of a man, 
who, although provoked by my brother, 
did not do him all the miſchief he could 
have done him, and which my brother 
had endeavoured to do bim. It might 
not be amiſs, therefore, I. thought, to 
alarm them a little with an apprehen- 

| Gon, that the methods they are a taking | 
with me are the very reverſe of thoſ 
they /hould take to anſwer the end they 
— by them. And after all, what 
is the compliment I make Mr, Love- 

| lace, if I allow it to be thought chat! 
do really prefer him to ſuch. a man as 
him they terrify me with? Then, my 
Miſs Howe [concluded I] accuſes me 

of a tameneſs which ſubjects me to in- 
ſults from my brother; I will keep that 
dear friend in my eye; and for 
conſiderations, try what a little of br 
ſpirit will do — ſit it ever ſo aukwardly. 


u me. k Tj by | 
"Tn this way of thinking, I row 


% 


CLARISSA' HARLOWE. 


wy brother and ſiſter, This is my let- 


v.pPREATED as Tamtreated, and, 

* _ in a great meaſure, if not evbolly; 

4 by your inſtigations, brother, you 

« __ permit me to expoſtulate with 

| «you upon the occaſion, It is not my 
| «. itention to diſpleaſe you in what TI am 


« oving. to write: and yet I muſt deal 
1 ft 


ly with you. The occaſion calls 


ö C Hee ¹ ²˙·m p toads | 

« And it me, in the firſt place, 
© to remind you, That I am your er; 
- and not your ſervant; and that, there - 
« fore, the bitter revilings and paſſion - 


ate language brought me from you, 
upon an occaſion in which you have 
© no reaſon to preſcribe to me, are nei - 


dor of yours to offer. 


5 
ſ 
ther worthy of my character to bear, 
! 


| + Put the caſe, that I were to marry 
. the man you diſlike; and that he were 
not to make a polite or tender huſband, 
is that a reaſon for you to be an un- 
« politeandditobliging brother?—Why 


* tunes, were ſuch a caſe to happen? 
Let me tell you plainly, that the man 
« who could treat me as a w-Wiſe, worſe 
| © than you of late have treated me as a 
. muſt be a barbarous man in- 
6 7 | 
Alk yourſelf, I pray you, Sir, if 
[3 N — thus . ns your ſiſter 
5 


7 Ila, had ſbe thought fit to receive the 
n, * addreſles of the man ſo much hated 
N | © by you?—lf not, let me caution you, 


my brother, not to take your meaſures 
* by what you think will be borne, but 
rather by what ought to be offered, 


to * How would you take it, if you had 
n- * a brother, who, in a like caſe, were to 
b | * att by you, as you do by me? You 
ol | © cannot but remember what a laconick 
ey | * anſwer you gave even to my father, 
hat * whorecommended to you Miſs Nelly 
re „D Oiy—- , did not like ber, were 
t 1 , nj words: and that was thought 
as : cient. KP f ; 
my Vou muſt needs think that I caunbt 
me . but know to-2vhom to attribute my 
iN E augraces, when I recolle& my father's 
hat Wu ulgence to me, in permitting me 
eſe to decline ſeveral offers; and to whom. 
her that a common cauſe is endeavoured 


petſon and 
= eg 
We meu I have been permitted to re 
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© mult you, Sir, anticipate my misfor- 


de made, in favour of a man whoſe. 

manners are more excep- 

n thoſe of any of the 71 , 
fuſe 


I offer not ta compare the tv o men 
© together: nor is there, indeed; the leaſt 
© compariſon to be made between them. 
© All the difference to the one's diſad - 


vantage, if I did, is hut in one point 


© Of the greateſt importance, indetd 


© But tv whom of moff importance? 


To myſelf, ſurely, were I to encou- 
« rage his application—of the leaſt to 
© you, Nevertheleſs, if you do not, by 
your ſtrange politicks, unite that max 
and me as jaint ſufferers in one cauſe, 
you ſhall find me as much reſolved 
© to renounce him, as I am to refuſe the 
ober. I have made an overture" to 
© this purpoſe: I hope you will not give 
© me reaſon to confirm my apprehen- 
« ſions, that it will be owing to you if 
it be not accepte. nin here 


o 


* 


It is a fad thing to have it to ſay, 
without being conſcious of eyer ha- 
| ing given you cauſe of offence, that 
I have in you a brother, but not a 
s friend. \ 1 | 8 745 * Ai - 
Perhaps you will not condeſcend to 
enter into the reaſons of your late and 
preſent, conduct with a foolith ſiſter 
Bat if politeneſs, if civility, be not due 
to that character, and to my ſex, - 
tice is. (25+ 7 HBO mils 2 
Let me take the liberty further to 
. obſerve, that the principal. end of a 
young man's education at the uni- 
verſity, is, to learn him to reaſon 
nabe and to ſubdue the violence of 
is paſſions. I hope, brother, that 
vou will not give room for any-body- 
who knows us both, to canglude, that 
the toilette has taught the oxe more of 
the latter doctrine, than the univerſity 
bas taught the other. I am truly ſor- 
ry to have cauſe to ſay, that I haye 
heard jt often remarked, that your un 
controuled paſſions are not a credit to- 
Your liberal edugatian, : {{/ 4 1 
© I hope, Sir, that you will excuſe 
the freedom I have taken with you: 
you have given me too much reaſon 
for it, and 'you have taken much 
reater with me, <vithout reaſon—ſo, 
if you are offended; ought to Jook at 
the cauſe; and not at the effect Then 
examining yourſelf, that cauſe will 
ceaſe, and there will not be any · where 
a more accompliſhed gentleman than 
my brother. N ess 
Siſterly affection, I do aſſure you,: 
Sir, (unkindly e uſed . 
and not the pertneſs which of late ou 
haye been ſo apt to impute to me, 6. 
125 M mx 
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my motive in this hint. Let me in- 
£' yoke your returning kindneſs, my 
? only brother! And 505 me cauſe, 

6 'beſeech you, to call you my compaſ- 
« flonating friend. For J am, and ever 
vill be, your affectionate fiſter, 


© CLarissa HARLOW E.“ 
10 MISS CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


LI ] Know there will be no end of your 
"© ;mpertinent ſcribble, if I do not 


© without entering into argument with 
© ſuch a conceited and pert preacher 
© and queſtioner, it is, to forbid you to 
< plaghe me with your quaint nonſenſe. 
9 Pes wot what wit in a woman is 
god for, but to make her over-value 


4 herſelf, and deſpiſe every other per- 
7 ma Yours, Miſs Pert, has ſet you 


« above your duty, and above being 


taught vr preſcribed to, either by pa - 


© ronts, or any- body elſe— But go on, 
© Miſs: your mortification will be the 
© greater; that is all, child. It all, I 
© aſſure you, if I can make it ſo, ſo long 
ns you prefer that villainous Lovelace 
(Who is juſtly hated * your fa- 
© mily) toevery- body. We ſee by your 
15 we too juſtly ſu- 
6 ſpeed before) moſt evidently we ſee 


0 1 


© the hold he hag got of your forward 


E greater muſt be the force (and you 
© ſhall have enough of that) to tear ſuch 


_ ©'a miſcreant from it. In me, notwith- 


« ſtanding your ſaucy lecturing, and 


© your ſaucy reflections before, you are 


«- ſure of a friend, as well as of a bro- 


4 ther, if it be not your own fault, But 
.f you will ſtill think of ſuch awretch 
us that Lovelace, never expect either 


+ friend or brother in 
© Ja. HARLOWE,? 


I vin der give ou a copy of my let- 
ber to my fler with heranfwer, 


: «78 what, my dey ſiſter, have I of 


e fended you, that inſtead of en- 


_ © deayouring to ſoften my father's an- 


4 ger againſt me, (as Iam fureI ſhould 
ave done for you, had my unhapp 

© caſe been yours) you ſhould, in fo 

\ hard-hearted a manner, join to aggra- 


. 
pdu+r3 af » 
* or 
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_ © proof of a manly ſpirit, to ſhew hin. 
© write to you. I write therefore: but, 


and checked in! 
haps he never will. It is the leſs wor. 


heart. But the ſtronger the hold, the 


to the paths of virtue and honour, i = 


© experiment: but, nevertheleſs, wil 
© ſay, that if L have not a regard for hit 


vate not only his diſp leaſure, but ny 
© mother's againſt me. Make but 
© caſe your own, my dear Bella; an 
© ſuppoſe you were commanded to m 
c 12 Lovelace, (to whom you are he. 
© heved to have an antipathy) would 
© you not think it a very grievous in. 
junction? — Vet cannot your diſlikets 
Mr. Lovelace be greater than mine i 
to Mr. Solmet. Nor are love and ha- 
© tred voluntary paſſions. 1 5 
My brother may perhaps think ita 


* ſelf an utter ſtranger to the gentle pa. 

© fions. We have both heard him 

6 on he never 1 with diftinQion; 

and, having predominating paſſions, 
r 4 1 his firſt — 


der then, raw from the college, s 
© lately himſelf the futored, that be 

ſhould ſet up for a tutor, a preſeriber 
to our gentler ſex, whoſe taſtes and 
manners are differently formed; for 
what, according to his account, ar 
colleges, but claſſes of tyrants, from 
the upper-ſtudents over the lower, and 
from them to the-tutor?—That h, 
with ſuch naſculine paſſions, ſhould 
endeavour to controul and bear down 
an unhappy ſiſter, in a caſe where his 
antipathy, and, give me leave to ſay, Wl 
his ambition, [Once you would hav: Wn 
6 Le = latter to be his faulr} can 
© be gratifted by ſo doing, may not be 
c 5 N to be ende at- 
But that a ſiſter ſhould give up the 
© cauſe of a ſiſter, and join with hm 
© to ſet her father and mother again Wi 
© her, in a caſe that might have bem Wl 
© her own—Indeed, my Bella, this v 
© not pretty in you. | 8 
There awas a time that Mr. Low. 
© Jace was thought reclainiable, and 
* when it was far from being deemed: 
©. cenſurable view to hope to bring back Wn 


* 


© man of his ſenſe and underſtanding 
© I am far from wiſhing to make 


© thedifgraceful methods taken to co. 
« pel me to receive the addreſſes of foal 
© a man as Mr. Solmes, are enough 
k. 5 FOI 
Do you, my fiſter, for one momem 
„Jay aſide all prejudice,” and colnp® 
the two men in their births, their ed 
© eations, their perſons, their unde: 
«- tandings, their manners, thelr Wh 
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is — in the world, as yours 
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CLARISSA 


tand their whole deportments; and in 
F their fortunes too, taking in rever- 
ſions; and then judge of both: yet, as 


I have frequently offered,” I will live 


« fingle wich all my heart, if that will 
! 


do. id 
Il cannot thus live in diſpleaſure and 


« diſgrace. I would, if I could, oblige 
« all my friends. But will it be jf, 
« will it be hozef, to marry a man Lean- 
«© not endure? If I have not been uſed 
« to oppoſe the will of my-father, but 


have always delighted to oblige and 


« obey, judge of the ſtrength of my 
« antipathy, by the painful oppoſition 


am obliged to make, and cannot 


6 help it. $5 571 . 
13 * Pity, then, my deareſt Bella, my 


« ſiſter, my friend, my companion, my 
« adviſer, as you uſed to be when I was 
« happy, and plead for your ever-affec- 
© tronate e 197 Þ-ers 

ba e s CL. HARLO WE. 


ro MISS CLARY HARLOWE. 


1 [ET it be pretty or not pretty 1 


_ 4.< your wiſe opinion, I ſhall ſpeak 
* my mind, I will affure you, both of 


you and your conduct in relation to 
„this deteſted Lovelace. You are a 


* fond fooliſh girl with all your wiſ- 
+ dom. Your lather thews that enough 
in twenty places. And as to your 
* eant of living ſingle, nobody will be- 


| © lieve you. This is one of your fetches 
to avoid complying with your duty, 


© and the will of the moſt indulgent 
have 

n to you, Iam ſure Though now 
they ſee themſelves finely requited 


for it. 


We all, indeed, once thought your 
* temper ſoft and amiable: but why was 
© it? You never was contradicted be- 
* fore. You had always your own 


way. But no ſooner do you meet with 
oppolition in your withes to throw 


away upon a vile rake, but 


F | 3 
+ 6 Thew what you are. You cannot 


ove Mr. Solmes! that is the pretence: 
“but, fer, ſiſter, let me tell — that 


Cr Lovelace has got into your | 


heart—A wretch hated, juſtly 


4 — i te all; and who has dippe 


in the blood of your hto - 
her: yet bim you would make our 
eaten; would you? ß 
| 1 knve-no-patience-with you, but 


© far putting the caſe of ern 


* a vile Wretch as Rim. As to the en- 
* couragement you pretended he. Te, 
© ceived formerly from all our family, , 
© it was: before we knew hin to be d 
© yile; and the proofs: that had ſuch 
force upon us, ought to have had ſome | 
8 upon you—And would, had you not | 
been a fooliſh forward girl; as on this 
© occaſion every-body ſees o are, 
O how you tun out in fayour of 
© the wretch!—His birth; his education, 
© his -perſon, his underſtanding, his 
© manners, his air, his fortuge—Rever- 
© ſions too taken in to augment the ſur- 
« feiting catalogue! What a fandiſtring 
© of love-fick praiſes is here! And yet 
6 you would live, ingle—Yes, I war- 
© rant!—when ſo many imaginary: per- 
© fetions dance before your dazzled 
© eye!l—But no more—T only deſire, 
© that you will not, while, you ſeem to 
have ſuch an opinion of your wit, 
think every · one elſe a faol; ang. that 
© you can at pleaſure, by your whiping 
© flouriſhes. make us all dance after 
c your lead. 4 >. fy 81” 2. fore. 
„Write as often as you will, this 
< ſhall be the laſt anſwer or notice you 
« ſhall have upon this ſubject from 
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I had in readineſs a letter for each of 
my uncles;. and meeting in the garden 
a ſervant of my uncle Harlowe, I gave 
them to him to deliver according to their 
reſpective directions. If I am to form 
a jud ment by the anſwers I have re- 
A. ers my brother and ſiſter, as 
above, I muſt not, I doubt, expect an 
ood from thoſe letters. But When 
Rate tried every expedient, I ſhall have 
the leſs to blame myſelf far, if any- 
thing unhappy ſhould fail out. L III 
ſend you copies of both, when; I. hall 
ſee what notice they will be thought 
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LETTER XXX. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MIS8 
+ 1+) | SUNDAY, NIGHT, MARCH Ito 

HIS man, this Lovelace, gives 

' me great uneaſineſs. He is ex- 
tremely bold and raſh. He was this af- 
terndon at our church In hopes to ſee 
3 Ma me, 


* 90 


hopes, his uſual intelligence muſt have 
Shorey was at church; and a princi- 
pal part of her obſervation was upon his 
aughty and proud behaviour when he 
turned round in the 
to our family- pew. 


where he fat 
y father and both 


my uncles were there; ſo were my mo- 
ther and ſiſter. My brother __ y was 
1 


 Nnot;— They all came home in diſorder. 


Nor did the congregation mind any- 


body but him; it being his firſt appear» 
ane there, ſince the unhappy rencounter, 
What did the man come for, if he in- 
tended to look challenge and defiance, 


as Shorey ſays he did, and as others, it 


_ feems, thought he did, as well as ſhe? 
Did he come for ny ſake; and, by be- 
having in fuch a manner to thoſe preſent 
of my family, imagine he was doing me 
either ſervice or pleafure?—He knows 


how they hate him: nor will he take 
pre would pains do, to obviate their 


* YouandT, my dear, have often taken 
notice of his pride; and you have rail- 


lied him opon it; and inſtead of excul- 
pating himſelf, he has owned it: and 

y owning it he has thought he has done 
enough. 


For my own part, I thought pride in 


for rail- 


his caſe an improper ſubje 


lery,—People of birth and fortune to 


de proud, is ſo needleſs, ſomeanavice!— 
If they deſerve reſpect, they will have 
it, without requiring it. In other words, 
for perſons to endeavour to gain reſpec̃t 
by a haughty behaviour, is to give a 
proof that they miſtruſt their own me- 
rit: to make confeſſion that they know 
that their a#:0x5 will not attract it, 
Diſtinction or quality may be prided in 
by thoſe to whom diflinQion or quality 
1s a neau thing. And then the refleQion 
and contempt which ſuch bring upon 
themſelves by it, is a counter-balance. 
Such added advantages, too, as this 
man has in his perſon and mien: learned 
alſo, as they ſay he is—Such a man to be 
| havghty, to be imperious!-—The lines 
of his own face at the ſame time con- 
demning him—how wholly inexcuſa- 
ble!—Proud of what? Not of doin 
well: the only juſtifiable — 
| 2 T | 127 * ao one 
uch a fop bort pride, as I 
may call i, in him or her who has it, 
to miſtruſt the ixterior Some people 
may indeed be afraid, that if they did 


Muy uncles had myletters in the 
ing. They, as well as my father, ar 


| however, more diſtin ; 
a compliment, than the recessed. 


way to put an end to his inſults. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
me, 1 ſuppoſe? and yet, if be had ſuch 


not aſſume, they would betrampledups 
on. A very narrow fear, however, fine 
they trample upon themfelves, who cin 
fear this. But this man muſt be ſeeure, 
* Humility would be an ornament w 

im. | | 10 

He has talents indeed: but thoſe ta. 


lents and his perſonal advantages have 
been ſnares to him. It is plain t 


have. And this ſhews, that, weighed 
in an equal balance, he would be found 
greatly wanting. 1 
Had my friends confided as they did 
at firſt, in that diſcretion which they do 
not accuſe me of being defeRive in, 1 
dare ſay I ſhould have found him out: 
and then ſhould have been as reſolute to 
diſmiſs him, as I was to diſmiſs others, 


and as I am never to have Mr. Solmes, 


O that they did but know my heart). 
It ſhall ſooner burſt, than voluntarily, 


uncompelled, undriven, dictate a mea- 


ſure that ſhall eaſt a ſlur either upon 


them, or upon my ſex, 


Excuſe me, my dear friend, for theſe 
ave foliloquies, as I may call them, 
How have I run from refleCion to re- 
fletion!—But the occaſion is recent— 


They are all in commotion below up- 
. 


Shorey 2 that Mr. Lovelace watch · 
ed my mother's eye, and bowed to her 
V returned the compliment. He 
always admired my mother. She would 


not, I believe, have hated him, had fhe 


not been bid to hate him; and had it not 
been for the rencounter between him and 
her only fon. - | 

Doctor Lewen was at church; and 
obſerving, as every · one elſe did, the dif- 
order into which Mr. Lovelace's ap- 
pearance had put all our family, was 
good as to engage him in converſation 


when the ſervice was over, till they were 
all gone to their coaches. 781 5 


n the mor · 


more and more incenſed againſt me, i 
ſeems. Their anſwers, if they vouch- 


ſafe to anſwer me, will demonſtrate, [ 
doubt not, the unſeaſonableneſsof is 


raſh man's preſence at our church. 
They are angry alſo, as I underſtand 


with my mother, for returning hiscolt» 


pliment. What an enemy is hatred, eum 
to the common forms of civility! which 
| iſh the payer o 


they all ſee, theyſay, thatthere —_ 
_ tub 


* 


cLARISSA HARLOWE, . 


Gull offer: and in what will the raſh 


I 
mon mel y apprehenſive that this 
worſe than ghoſt-like appearance of his, 
dodes ſome ſtill bolder ſtep. If he come 
hither, (and wy deſirous he is of, my 
leave to come) 5 II 
de murder. To avoid that, if there were 
vo other way, I would moſt willingly 
be buried alive. an 5 

They are all in conſultation Upon 
my letters, I ſuppoſe—So they were in 
the morning; which occaſioned my un- 
cles to beat our church. Iwill ſend you 
the copies of thoſe letters, as I promiſed 
in my laſt, when I ſee whether I can give 
zou their anſwers with them. This letter 
is all cannot tell what - the effect of 


henſion and diſpleaſure at the man 


who has occaſioned my apprehenſions. 
Six lines would have contained all that 
is in it to the purpoſe of my ſtory. 


CL. H. 


See 9, for Mr. Lowelace's account 
5 25 e and intentions in his 
appearance at their church. 


"NEST TER XXXT.-” 
'MR.LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
[ =" "FORO, Be. 
mon dax, MARCH 13. 
[ vain doſt thou * and thy compeers 
prels me to go to town, while I am 

uch an uncertainty as I am in at pre- 
ent with this proud beauty. All the 
ground I have . gained with her, 
8 entirely owing to her concern for the 
. of people whom I have reaſon to 


\ Write, then, thou biddeſt me; if I will 
dates. That, indeed, I can do; and 


4% wall, without a ſubject, as with one. 


And what follows ſhall be a proof of it. 


ene I told thee at M. Hall, intro- 
iced another man; the moſt unpro- 
ay his perſon and qualities, the 
appeared... YC 105 | 
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na have henefited himſelf, or mended 


am afraid there will 


The lady's. malevolent brother has 


This. man has. by his propoſals cap- 


tivated every ſoul. of the Harlpwes— 
Soul! did 1 ſay—There is not a foul 
among them but my charmer's: and 
ſhe, withſtanding them all, is actually 
confined, and otherwiſe maltreated by 
a father the moſt gloomy and poſitive 
at the inſtigation of a brother the mo 
arrogant and ſelfiſh——But thou knoweſt 
their characters; and Iwill nat there- 
fore ſully my paper with them. 
But is it not a confounded thing to 
be in love with one who is the daughter, 
the ſiſter, the niece, of a family I muſt 
eternally deſpiſe? * And, the devil of it, 
that love increaſing, with her—what 
ſhall I call it? It is not ſcorn It is not 
pride —It is not the inſolence of an 
adored beauty — But it is to virtue, it 
ſeems, that my difficulties are owing ; 
and I pay for not being a ſly ſinner, an 
hypocrite; for being regardleſs of my 
reputation; for permitting ſlander to 
open it's mouth againſt me. But is it 
neceſſary for ſuch a one as I, who have 
been uſed to carry all before me, upon 
my own terms—I, who never inſpired 
a fear, that had not a diſcernibly-pre- 
dominant mixture of love in itz to be 


an hypocrite? Well ſays the poet— 


c He who ſeems virtuous does but act a partz | 


And ſhews not his own nature, but his art.. 


Well, but it ſeems I muſt praiſe for 
this art, if I would ſucceed with this 
truly admirablecreature! But why prac- 
tiſe for it? - Cannot I indeed reform?— 
I have but one vice Have I, Jack? 
Thou knoweſt my heart, if any man 
living does. As far as I know it myſelf, 
thou knoweſt it. But it is a cunſed de - 
ceiver; for it has many and many a time 
impoſed upon it's maſter - Maſfer, did 
I ſay? That am I not now; nor have L 
been from the moment 1 beheld this 
angel of a woman. Prepared, indeed, 
as I was by her character before 1 ſaw 
her: for what a mind muſt that be, 
which though not virtvous itſelf, ad- 
mires not virtue in another? —My vilit 
to Arabella, owing to a miſtake of the 
ſiſters, into which, as thou haſt heard 
me fay, I was led by the blundering. 
uncle; who was to introduce je (but 
lately come from abroad) to the -. 
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zity, as T thought; but, inſtead of her, 


Carried me to a mere mortal, And 


much difficulty had I, fo fond and for- 
ward my lady! to get off without for- 


feiting all with a family that I intended 


ſhould give me a goddeſs. 


love before—And indeed I thought IL 
was. It was in my early manhood— 
with that quality-jilt, whoſe, infidelity 
Ihave vowed to revenge upon as many 
of the ſex as ſhall come into my power. 


I believe, in different climes, I have 


already ſacrificed an Hecatomb to my 
Nemeſis, in purſuance of this vow. But 


upon recollecting what I was then, and 


comparing it with what I find myſelf 
non, I cannot ſay that I was ever in 
love before. | g | 


What was it then, doſt thou aſk me, 


ſince the diſappointment had ſuch effects 

upon me, when J found myſelf jilted, 
that I was hardly kept in my ſenſes ?— 
Why, I'Il tell thee what, as near as I 
can remember; for it was a great while 
ago: —It was —Egad, Jack, I can hard- 
Iy tell what it was But a vehement aſ- 


piration after a novelty, I think 
hoſe confounded poets, with their 


terrenely-celeſtial deſcriptions, did as 


much with me as the lady: they fired ſuch as the gracefu 


my imagination, and ſet me upon a de- 
fire to become a goddeſs-maker. I myſt 
needs try my  new-fledged 
ſonnet, elogy, and madrigal. I muſt 
have a Cynthia, a Stella, a Sachariſſa, 
as well as the beſt of them: darts, and 
flames, and the devil knows what, muſt 
I give. to my Cupid. I muſt create 
beauty, and place it where nobody elſe 
could find it: and many a time have I 
heen at a loſs for a ſubject, when my 
new-created goddeſs has been kinder 
than it was proper for my plaintive ſon- 
net that ſhe ſhould be. | 
Then I had a yanity of another ſort 
in my paſſion: I found myſelf well re- 
ceived among the women in general; 
and I thought it a pretty lady - liłe ty- 
ranny [I was then very young, and very 
 vain{] to ſingle out ſome onè of the ſex, 


to make belf a ſcore jealous. And I can 

tell thee, it had it's effect: for many an 

2 have I made to ſparkle with rival in- 
ignation; many a cheek glow; and 


even many a fan have I cauſed to be 


ſnappedata ſiſter· beauty; accompanied 


n 


inions in 


of Love *, n 


'# Lovelace 


HARLOWE; 


with a refleQion perhaps at being ſees 


could not be in private with both at 
Once. | | — 0 


In ſhort, Jack, it was more pride 


me upon- making fuch a confounded 
rout about loſing this noble varleteſs. 
I thought ſhe loved me at leaſt as well 
as I believed I loved her: nay, I had 


the vanity to ſuppoſe ſhe could not help 


it. My friends were pleaſed with my 
choice. They wanted me to be ſhackled; 
for early did they doubt my morals as 
to the ſex. They ſaw, that the dan- 
cing, the ſinging, the muſical ladies 
were all fond of my company: for who 
[1 am in a humour to be vain, I think! 
| —for who] danced, who ſung, who 
touched the ſtring, whatever the inſtru- 
ment, with a better grace than thy 
friend? BEE NOTES 
I have no notion of playing the hy- 
pocrite ſo egregiouſly, as to pretend to 
be blind to qualifications which cy 
ne oe and eg 1 Such 
praiſe-beggin riſy! Such affect 
edly diſclaimed e ſuch con- 
temptible praiſe-traps!—But yet, ſhall 
my vanity extend only to perſonals, 
neſs of dreſs, my 
debonnaire, and my aſſurance— Self- 
taught, ſelt · acquired, theſe l For my 
parts, I value not myſelf. upon them. 


Thou wilt ſay, Ihave no cauſe.— Per- 


haps not: but if I had any-thing va. 
luable as to intellectuals, thoſe are not 
my own; and to be proud of what a 
man is anſwerable for the abuſe &, 
and has no merit in the right uſe of, 1s 
to ſtrut, like the jay, in borrowed plu- 
m 9 N . 

But to return to my fair jilt—T could 
not bear, that a woman, who was the 
firſt that had bound me in ſilken fetters, 
[they were not iron ones, like thoſe I 
now wear] ſhould prefer a coronet to 
me: and when the bird was flown, I 
more value upon it, than when 1. 


it ſafe in my cage, and could wißt t 
e 4 | 1 A 


But now am I indeed in love. I can 
think of nothing, of nobody, but the di- 
vine Clariſſa Harlowe Haran 
How that hated word ſticks in my throat 
But I ſhall give her for it the name 
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alone with a wild young fellow who 


| than love, as I now find it, that put 
I have boaſted, that I was once in 
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CLARISSA 


eius A! Othere's muſick in the name; 

That, ſoft'ning me to infant tenderneſs, 

Makes my, heart ſpring like the firſt leaps of 
r * 


zut couldſt thou have believed that 
[, who think it poſſible for me to favour. 
23 much as I can be favoured; that I, 
who for this charming creature think 
of foregoing the life of honour for the 
life of ſhackles; could adopt thoſe over- 
tender-lines of Otway ? 1 

I check myſelf, and leaving the three 
ir lines of the following of Dryden 
to the family of the whiners, find the 
workings of the paſſion in my ſtormy 


- ſoul better expre ed by the three laſt, 


lone various minds does variouſly inſpire: 
He ſtirs in gentle natures gentle fires; | 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid. 


But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade: 
{ A fire, which ev'ry windy paſſion blows; 


$ With pride it mounts, and with revenge it 


: glows.” | 


And with REVENGE it Hall glow! g 


For, doſt thou think, that if it were 
not from the hope, that this ſtupid fa - 
uly are all combined to do my work 
or me, I would bear their inſults? — 
Is it poſſible to imagine, that I would 
be braved as I am braved, threatened 


a Lam threatened; by thoſe who are 
afraid to ſee me; and By this brutal 


brother too, to whom I gave a life, 
{a life, indeed, not worth my taking!} 
ad I not a greater pride in knowing, 
that by means of his very ſpy upon 
me, Tam playing him off as i pleaſe; 
cooling or inflaming his violent paſſions 
4 may beſt ſuit my purpoſes; permit- 
_— much to be revealed of my life 
actions, and intentions, as m 


eu ſucha confidence in his double- 
Iced agent, as ſhall enable me to dance 
lis employer upon my own wires? 
Thi ĩt is that makes my pride mount 
above. my reſentment. - By this engine, 
whoſe ſprings I am continually x. — x. 
1 play them all off. The buſy old tar- 
Poe uncle I make but my ambaſſador 
Queen Annabella Howe, to engage 
her ( orexample-ſake to her — 
lter) to youn in their cauſe, and to 
alert an authority they are reſolved, 
Bur or wrong, (or I could do nothing) 
; "0M 
And what my motive, doſt thou aſk? 
Wu than this, That wy beloyed 
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ſhall find no protection out of my family 
for, if I know hers, fly ſhe — or have 
the man ſhe hates. This, therefore, if 
I take my meaſures right, and my fa- 
miliar fail me not, will ſecure her mine, 
in ſpite of them all; in ſpite of her own 


inflexible heart: mine, without condi- 


tion; without reformation” promi ſesʒ 
without the neceſſity of a ſiege of years, 
perhaps; and to be even then, after 
wearing the guiſe of a merit-doubting 


hypocriſy, at an uncertainty, upon 4 


probation unapproved of—Then ſhall 
Ihave all the raſcals and raſcaleſſes of the 
family come cheping to me: I preſerib- 
ing to them; and bringing that ſordidlys 
imperious brother to kneel at the foot. 
ſtool of my throhe. ann: 
All my fear ariſes from the little hold 
J have in the heart of this charming 
froſt-piece; ſuch a conſtant glow up. 
her lovely features; eyes fo ſparklingz 
limbs ſo divinely turned; health fo flo. 
rid; youth ſo blooming; air fo ani« 
mated—To have an heart ſo impene- 
trable: and I, the to ſucceſsful | 
Lovelace, the addreſſer How can it 
be? Yet there are people, and I have 
talked with ſome of them, who remem- 
ber that ſhe was born. Her nurſe Nor- 
ton boaſts of her maternal offices in 
her earlieſt infancy; and in her educa- 
tion gradatim, So that there is. full 
proof, that ſhe came not from above all 
at once an angel | How then ean the be 
ſo impenetrable?, 5, 
Bot here's her miſtake; nor witl-the 
be cured of it—She takes the man _ſhe 
calls her father; [her mother had been 
faultleſs, had ſhe not been her father's 
wife] ſhe takes the men ſhe calls her 
uncles; the fellow the calls her bros 
ther; and the [ar contemptĩble | 
calls her ſiſter; to be her father, to be 
her uncles, her brother, her ſiffer; 'and 
that, as ſach, ſhe owes to ſome of thein 


reverence, to others reſpect, let theni 


treat her ever ſo cruelly Sordid ties 
— Mere cradle-prejudices!=For had 
they not been impoſed upon her by Na- 
ture, when ſhe was in a pefverit hv- 
mour, or could ſhe have choſen her re. 
lations, would any ef theſe have been 
, ./ 
Ho my heart tifes at her preference 
of them to me, when the is cotvinced of 


their injuſtice ro mel Convinced, chat 


the alliance d do honour to chem 

al—herfelf excepted; to whom every 

one owes honour; and from With th 
HY 57 , . Fad mo 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


mot prineely family . it. 
ut how much more will my heart riſe 
with indignation againſt hey, if I find 
ſhe heſitates but one moment (however 
perſecuted) about preferring me to the 
man fhe avowedly hates { But ſhe can- 
not ſurely be ſo mean as to purchaſe 
ber peace with them at ſo dear a rate. 
She cannot give a ſanction to projects 


formed in malice, and founded in a ſel- 


fiſhne ſe (and that at her own expence) 
which ſhe has ſpirit enough to deſpiſe 
in others; and ought to diſavow, that 
we may not think her a Harlowe. | 
By this incoherent ramble thou wilt 
gather, that I am not likely to come 
vp in haſte; fince I muſt endeavour firſt 
to obtain ſome aſſurance from the be. 


loved of my ſou}, that I ſhall not be 


facrificed to ſuch a wretch as Solmes! 
Woe be to the fair-one, if ever ſhe be 
driven into my power, (for I deſpair of 
a voluntary impulſe in my favour) and 
| TI find a difficulty in obtaining this ſe- 
curity, 

That her indifference to me is not 
owing to the ſuperior liking ſhe has for 

any other man, is whatrivets my chains: 
but take care, fair-one; take care, © 
thou moſt exalted of female minds, and 
and lovelieſt of perſons, how thou de- 


baſeſt thyſelf, by 8 ſuch a 


competition as thy ſordid relations have 
ſet on foot in mere malice to me Thou 
wilt ſay I rave. And fol dom 


« Perdition catch my ſoul, but ] dolove her! 


Elfe, could I bear the pe tual re- 
vilings of her implacable family? 
Elſe, could I baſely creep about—not her 


and 


hoping to behold the leaſt glimpſe of her 
ſhadow ?—E!ſe, ſnould I think myſelf 
repaid, amply repaid, if the fourth, fifth, 
er ſixth midnight ſtroll, through unfre- 


8 paths, and over briery inclo- 


ſures, affords mea few cold lines; the even 
expected purport only to let me know, 
that ſhe values the moſt worthleſs perſon 
of her very worthleſs family, more than 


ſhe values me; and that ſhe would not 
write at all, but to induce me to bear 


Inſults, which un- man me to bear? 
My lodging in the intermediate way, at 
a wretched alehouſe; diſguiſed like an 
inmate of it: accommodations equally 
vile, as thoſe I met with in my Weſt» 


upon herſelf! 


| the juſtice of the univerſal voice in he 
proud father's houſe—but his paddock f | 9 5 

| garden-walls?--Yet (a quarter 
_ of a mule's diſtance hgtween us) not 


phalian journey. It is well, that the 
neceſſity for all this ariſes not from 
ſcorn and tyranny! . buy is firſt impoſed 


But was ever hero in romance (fight. 
ing with giants and dragons excepteq) 
called upon to harder trials?-—PFortune 
and family, and reverſionary grandenr, 
on my fide! Such a wretched elles m 
competitor ! Muſt I not be deplorah] 
in love, that can go through theſe af, 
ficulties, encounter theſe contempts? 
—By my ſoul, I am half. aſnamed of 
myſelf: I, who am perjured too, by 
priority of obligation, if I am faithful 
to any woman in the world! 

And yet, why ſay I, I am half. 
aſhamed ?—Is it not a glory to love he- 
whom every-one who ſees her, either 
loves, or reveres, or both? Dryden 
ay e 43. e 


1 The cauſe of love can never be aſſign d: 


© *Tis in no face but in the lover's mind. 


And Cowley thus addreltes beauty 
as a mere imaginary— . | | 


© Beauty! thou wild fantaſtick ape, 
Who doſt in cry country change thy ſhape: 


© Here black; there brown; here tawny; and 


there white; 
Thou flatt' rer! who comply'ſt with ev'y 
e gat). / "we 5 
Who haſt no certain what, nor where. 


But both theſe, had they been her co- 
temporaries, and known, her, would 
have confeſſed themſelves miſtaken: 
and, taking together perſon, mind, and 
behaviour, would have acknowled 


Avour. 


— Full many a lady... _. 


© I've ey'd with beſt regard; and many a time 


* 'Th' harmony of their tongues hath into 
b © bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear. For ſev/ral 

f * virtues e 

© Have I liked ſev ral women. Never any 

With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 

Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ou i 

And put it to the Ei. But url O=A 

© So perfect and ſo peerleſs is created, 

© Of ev'ry creature's belt.” e 
| | © ++, SHAKESP 


Thou art curious to knows if Thais 
not ſtarted a new game Alf it be pol· 
ſible for ſo univerfal a lover to be col» 
fined ſo long to one objeR? T 


Hifthing of this charming creature, 
that thou canſt 


than thou doſt. All that's excellent in 
her ſen is this lady! Until by MATRI- 
MONIAL, or BQUAL intimacies, I have 
found her leſs than angel, it is impoſſi - 
bletothink of any other. Then there 
are ſo many ſtimulatives to ſuch a ſpirit 
23 mine in this affair, be/fideslove: fuch 
2 field for ſtratagem and contrivance, ' 
which thou knoweſt to be the delight of 
my heart. Then the rewarding end of 
Te off ſuch a girl as this, 
in ſpite of all her watchful and ĩmpla- 
wh friends; and in ſpite of a pru- 
dence and reſerve that I never met with 
in any of the ſex: What a triumph! 
anni lan triumph over the whole ſex! 
And then ſuch a revenge to gratify; 
which is only at preſent politically rein- 
ed in, eventually to break forth with 
, the greater fury s it poſſible, thinkeſt 
F thou, that there can be room for a 
: rare that is not F her, and devoted 


Zy the advices I have this moment 
21 received, I have reaſon to think, that I 
F thall have occafton for thee here. Hold 
thyſelf in readineſs to come down upon 
ry the firſt ſummons. - Fan nh 
b Let Belton, and Mowbray, and 
Tourville, likewiſe 2 themſelves. 
1 have a great mind to contrive a me- 
thod to ſend James Harlowe to travel 
for improvement. Never was there 
booby . ſquire that more wanted it. Con- 
trive it, did I ſay? I have already con- 
trivedit; could I but put it in execution 
without being ſuſpected to have a hand 
mit, This I am reſolved upon; if L 
have not his After, I will have bim. 
But be this as it may, there is a pre- 
ſent likelihood of room for glorious miſ- 
chief. A confederacy had been for 
fone time formed _ me; but the 
uncles and the nephew are you to be 


A BP. 7 


ny double. ſervanted; f Angle · ſervanted 
er they were before] and thoſe ſervants 
vi, ve to be double. armed when they at- 


tend their maſters abroad, This indi- 


u reſolute favour to Solmes. 


The reinforced orders for thi hoſtile 
, Ipparatus are owing it ſeems to 2 viſit 
an made ay. to their 


dn on EE 


ir to be can 


1. 


1ans, and that they 


/ 
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ſuch queſtions to 
mez or thinkeſt thou knoweſt me better 


cates-their: reſolute enmity to me, and 


meant ſombthing by deff prayers: My- 
* were to have zn invitation (or, 
at leaſt, to gain a pretence) to accom: 
pany home the gloomy fire; and fo get 
an opportunity to ſee * = or 
I believed they Gueſt not but be ci to 
me, at leaſt. But they were filled with 
terror it ſeems at my entrance; a terror 
they could not get over. I ſaw it in- 


deed in their countenances; and that 


they all ex] | fomiething extraoydi - 
nary to follow. Ayd ſo it h have 


done, had I been more ſure than I am 


of their daughter's favour, Vet nat a 
hair of any of their ſtupid heads 0 


intend to hurt?71 


You ſhall all have your direktion in 
writing, if there be occaſion. | But af - 


ter all, I dare ſay there will be no need 


but to ſhew your faces in my company. 
Such faces never could four men 
* i 4 ſo yoke ys ſo 
ghting; Belton's ſo and ſo pimp 
ly; Tourville's fo fe and fo-foopilhx 
thine rough and ſo reſolute: and I 


your leader What hearts, —_— | 
' meditating | hoſtility,” muſt thoſe be 


which we ſhall not appall?--Rach man 
occaſionally attended by a ſervant or 
two, long ago choſen for qualities re - 
ſembling thoſe of his maſte. 


Thus, Jack, as thou deſireſt, have 


I vritten.— Written upon ſomething; 
upon nothing; upon REVENGE, Which 
I love; upon Love, which I hate, 
heartily hate, becauſe it is my maſter z 
and upon the devil knows what beſides: 
for, looking back, I am amazed at 
the length of it. Thou mayeſt read it + 
I would not for a king's ranſom But 
ſo as I do but write, thou ſayeſt thou 
wilt be pleaſed, e 
Be pleaſed then. I command thee to 
be pleaſed : if not for the writer's or 


 written's ſake, for hy word's ſake. 
And ſo in the royal ſtyle 
likely to be thy king and thy emperor 


(for am I not 


in the at affair . us?) : bid 


LET 


MISS CLARISSA HAKLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE, | 
„ ruby, MARCH 14. 
Now ſend ew copies of my letters 
to my uncles :. with their anſwers. 

Be pleaſed to —_ the latter by on 


1 
} 
! 
1 
1 
? 
! 
N 
. 
| 
. 
N 
: 
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fert depot. I leave them for 50 to 
make remarks upon. I ſhall make 
none. & i | iq Ty- nar * 
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ore © sp 2 BEM ARERAL«: 
"ALLOW me, my honovged ſe- 
r cond papa, as in my happy 
days you taught me to call ybu, ta 


„ implore your intereſt with my papa, 


to engage him to diſpenſe. with. a 
command, which, if inſiſted upon, 
vill deprive me of my free - ill, and 


make me miſerable for my whole. 
| 6, tifes "ci! way A TEST HY 5 ; 


is that a ſmall point, my dear uncle, 


to give up? Am not. I to live with 


the man? Is any-body elſe? Shall I 
© not: therefore be allowed to judge for 
© myſelf, whether I can, or cannot, 
«. live happily with him ? rind e 
\ © Shovuldit. be ever ſo unhappily, will: 
© it. be/prudence to complain, or appeal?- 


If it were, to whom eould I appeal 
with eſect againſt a huſband? And 
_ ©. ould not the invincible and avowed 

c. diſlike I have for him at ſettiug aut, 
- © feemto juſtify any ill uſage from him, 


in that ſiate, were I to be ever fo ob- 
© ſeryant of him? And if I were to be 
at all obſervant of him, it muſt be 
from fear, not love. | 

Once more, let me repeat, That 
< this is nat a ſinall point to give up: 
and that it is For life, Why, I pray 
< vou, good Sir, ſhould 1 be made mi- 
o ſerable for 4%; Why ſhould I be 
© deprived of all comfort, but that 


© which the hope that it would be a 


very thort-one, wauld afford me? 


Marriage is a very ſalemn engage - 
ment, enough to make a young crea- 


© ture's heart ache, with the 5% 


© ſpects, when ſhe thinks ſeriouſly or 


u! To be given up to a ſtrange man; 
© to be engrafted into à ſtrange family; 


A. to give up her very name, as a mark 


© of her becoming his abſolute and d 

* pendent, property; to, be obliged to 
« prefer this ſtrange man to father, mo. 
© ther—to every - body: and his hu, 
© mours to all her. awn—Or to contend 


c perhaps, in breach of a vowed duty, 
© for every innocent inſtance of free- 
© will—-To go no. whitherz to make 
© acquaintance; to give up acquaint- 


* 
. 


© ſure; whether ſhe think it reaſonable 
Ata da fo or not: ſurely, Sir, a young: 
to 


©, make all theſe ſacrifices. bot for ach 
a man as ſhe can love.—-If ſhe be, 


«„ WM a 


ſtanced! How will every look, every 


« ,ance;\to -renounte even the ſtricteſt 
* friendſhips perbaps; all at bis plea. 


© creature ought not tobe « 


©. how fad muſt be the caſe!—How mi. 
ſerable the life, if it be calledilife } 
I viſh I could obey you nll. What 
a pleaſure would it be to me, if I 
could Marry firſt, and love will 
come after,” was ſaid by one of my 
deareſt friends: but this is a ſhocking. 
aſſertion. A thouſand things may 
happen to make that ſtate but barely. 
3 where- it is entered into 
with mutual affection: what mult i: 
then be, where the huſband can have 
no confidence in the love of his wife; 
but has reaſon rather to queſtion it, 
from the preference he himpelf be- 
© lieves ſhe would have given to ſome- 
© body elſe, had ſhe had her own op. 
© tion? What doubts, what jezlouſes, 
© what want of tenderneſs, what un- 
* favourable prepoſſeſſions, will there 
© be, in a matrimony thus cireum- 


a © a 


-_ 


action, even the moſt innocent, be 
© liable to miſconſtruction - While, 
© on the other hand, an indifference, a 
© careleſſneſs to oblige, may take place; 
© and fear only ean conſtrain even an 
6 1 ge. what ought to be the 
effect of undiſguiſed love! 
Think ry ns bow theſe things, 

© dear good Sir, an ſent them to 
« my 9 — light which 
© the ſubject will bear; but in which 
© my ſex, and my tender years and in- 
© experience, | will not permit me to 
paint it; and uſe your powerful inte- 
© reſt, that your poor niece may not be 
conſigned to a miſery ſo durable. 
© I offered to engage not to marry at 

© all, if that condition may be accept - 
ed. What a diſgrace is it to me to 
© be thus ſequeſtered: from company, 
thus baniſhed my er mam · 
maẽs preſeneeʒ thus ſſighted and de- 
« ſerted by you, Sin, and my other 
© kind: uncle! And to be hindered 
© from attending at that publick wor- 
© ſhip, which, were I ant of the v3) 
« of my duty, would: be moſt likely 
to reduce me into the right path again 
Als this the way, Sirz — be 
0 thought-to: be the way iS 9 


CLARISSA 
with a free and o open dire, May's 3 


5 this ſtrange met 


6. than convince? I cannot bear to — 
in diſgrace thus: the very ſervants ſo 
© lately — to be under my own 
direction, hardly daring to ſpeak to 
« * meh my own ſervant diſcarded with 
marks of undeſerved ſuſpicion 
U the diſpleaſure, and my ſiſter s maid 
4 ſet over me. 

The matter may be too far puſhed. 
© Indeed it may.— And then, per- 
0 os every-onewill be forry for their 

$ in it. as Y 

© May I be itted to mention an 
$ « expedient 7 If I am to be watched, 
* baniſhed, and confined; —_— Sir, 
eit were to be at your houſe? Then 
© the neighbouring gentry will the leſs 
vonder, that the perſon of whom they 
* uſed to think ſo favourably, appear 
© not at church here; and that ſhe re- 
* ceived not their viſits. 

* I hope there can be no objeQion 
to this. You uſed to love to have 
* me with you, Sir, when all vent 
* happily with me: and will you not 
© now: permit me, in my — the 
* favour. of =_ houſe, till all this 
« diſpleaſure beoverblown?-—Upon my 
„word, Sir, I will not ſtir out of 
* doors, if you require the contrary of 


me: nor will 1 ſee any- body, but 
A 6" 8 1 to lite fingle, Miſs-wI#s | 


* whom you will allow me to ſee; pro- 
« vided Mr. Solmes be not brought to 
perſecute me there. 


Procure, then, this a for me; 


if you cannot procure the ſtill great- 
f * that of a dappy reconciliation; 


* (winch neverthele heleſs preſume to hope 
+ bf you will be ſo good as to plead 
* form) and. you will then to 


thoſe favours, and to that indulgence, 


which have bound me, and will for 


© ever bind me to be eee 
Abel auc, EE 
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N ME wk aſk. - Vet it 


one 


© point, in which 0 miſes and 


ur were dufeßes 
c lere there cou 2 fo hardy an 1 
tion, muſt never ex 
8 = —.— deen to us 
1 ; niece; e 
<© tled phalanx. Your reading makes 
«4. you aftran age to nothing, but what 
© you ſhould be moſt acquainted with 
©, —So you will ſee by: —— 
that we are not to be piereed by your 
< perſuaſions, and in vincible perſiſt- 
© ence. We have a al to he 
moved, or none; and not to comply 
vithout one another. Soyowknow 
your deſtiny; and have ei 
© do but to yield to it. d 
Let me tell you, . 
dience lies not in obliging when yoh 
© can be obliged again But gi E 
© an inclination, and — 16 C 
4 _— in that. 5 1 
. © As to odio; you A 
£ ou com to my houſe, — "roma! & 
6 this is a Llittlethou 
1 — ſhould 2 you: For 
5 were/you to keep your word as to ſee- 
ing nobody but ns we. pleaſe, yet 
can you write to ſomebody elſe, ani 
receive letters from him. This we 
* too well know you can, and have 
2 done More is . ſhame and be 


- 


< with you married: but becauſe you 
© may not have the man your heart is 
©. ſet upon, why, truly, you will have 
© nobody we ſhall recommend. And 


A as we know, that ſomehow or other 


© you-correſpond with him, or at leaſt 
* did, as long as you couldz and as he 


„ defies us all, and would not ne | 


do ſo, if ks wete not füre of you in 

© (pite of us all; (which is not à littte 
t vexatidus ta us, muſt think) we 
fad reſolved to fruſtrate him, — 4 


- triumph over him, rather. than that 


„ha ſhopld triumph over us: that is 
one word for all. 8a eupect notary = 
advoenteſhip from me: L will not 
© plead for yon; and that's enough. 


C From quur . uncle, 


* 
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r. Solmes with your partieu- 


© Jar recommendation, and was ve 


_*-earneftin his behalf, ranking him (as 


you told me upon introducing him to 
me) among your ſelect friends; and 


expecting my regards to him accord- | 


© ingly; I be your patience, while I 


Al © offer a few things, out of many that 
ur ſerious conſi- 
4 deration, on occaſion of his addreſs 


41 could offer, to 


© to me, if I am to uſe that word. 

I am charged with 
another perſon's favour. You will 
| © be pleaſed, Sir, to remember, that 
6 till my brother returned from Scot- 
« land, that other perſon was not ab- 
* ſolutely diſcouraged, nor was I for- 
© bid to receive his viſits,” I believe it 


will not be pretended, that in birth, 
education, or perſonal endowments, 
« a compariſon can be made between 
the two. And only let me aſk you, 


4 Sir, if the one would have been 
thought of for me, had he not made 
« ſuch offers, as, upon my word, I 
think, I ought net in juſtice to ac- 


© cept of, nor he to propoſe: offers, 


'©-which if he had not made, I dare 


prepoſſeſſion in 


CEARIS8A'HARLOWE., 
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* ſay, my papa would not have re- 


© quired them of him. 
But the one, it ſeems, has man 
4 faults :w-is the other faultleſs ? The 
principal thing objeRed to Mr. Love- 


| $ lace (and a very inexcuſable one) is, 


4 that he is immoral in his loves— s 
© not the other in his hatreds ?- Nay, 
4 as I may ſay, in his loves too, (the 


object only differing) if the lowe of 


4 money be the root of all evil. 


Fut, Sir, if I am prepoſſeſſed, 
« what has Mr. Solmes to hope for?— 
perſevere ? What 


« Why ſhould he 
« muſt I think of the man who would 
< wiſh me to be his wife againſt my in- 
4 clination? And is it not a very harſh 
thing for my friends to deſire to ſee 
* me married to one I cannot love, when 
© they will not be perſuaded but that 
© there is one whom I do love? 


+4 "Treated as I am, now is the time 


for me to ſpeak out, or never,-Let 


© me review what it is Mr. Solmes de- on me. 


pends upon an this occaon. Does ; that it was owing to ſuch value, tu 
, , TIES * 5 * . „ A ; . 11 . 
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By 


— 
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he believe, that the diſgrace Which! 


ſuffer on his account, will give him à 


merit with me! Does he think to win 
my eſteem, through my uncles ſtern. 
neſs to me; by my brother's con. 
temptuous uſage; by my ſiſter's un. 
kindneſs; by being denied tv'viſit; or 
be viſited; and to eorreſpond withm 

choſen friend, although aperſon of un- 
exceptionable honour and-prudence, 
and of my own ſex; my ſervant ts be 
torn from me, and another ſervant {et 
over me; to be confined, like a pri. 
ſoner, to narrow and dilgraceful l. 


mite, in order avowedly to mortify 


me, and to break my ſpirit; to be 


turned out of that fami y-manage. 


ment which 'I loved, and had the 


greater pleaſure in it, becauſe it waz 
an eaſe, as I thought, to my mamma, 


and 2 — ſiſter choſe not; and 
yet, though time hangs heavy u 
my hands, to be fo — — 
courſe, that I have as little inclina- 
tion as liberty to purſue any of m 
choice delights ? Are theſe ſteps ne 
ceſſary to reduce me to a level ſo low, 
as to make me a fit wife for this man 
—»Yet theſe are all he can have to 


truſt to—And if his rehance is on 


theſe meaſures, I would have him to 
know, that he miſtakes »eekneſrand 
gentleneſs of diſpoſition for ſervilih 
and baſeneſs of heart, 4" 
© T beſeech you, Sir, to let the na- 
tural turn and bent of. his mind and 
my mind be conſidered: what are his 
qualities, by which he would hope to 
win my eſteem?—Dear, dear Sir, if I 
am to be compelled, let it be in fa- 
vour of a man that can read and write 
— That can teach me ſomething: for 
what a huſband muſt that man make, 
who can do nothing but command; 
and needs himſelf the inſtruction he 
ſhould be qualified to give? 
I may be conceited, Sir; I may be 


vain of my little reading; of my 


writing; as of. have more than 
once been told I a- But, Sir, the 
more unequal the propoſed match, 

ſo: the better opinion I have of m. 


ſelf, the worſe I muſt have of him 


and the more unfit are we far each 
ewe ere aunt 
my friends ut a higher value u 

. y drother | 1 


N. 
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„Mr. Lovelace's addreſs was 


« hited, Can this be; and ſuch aman you, that if it be not infiſted _ 


4 3x Mr. Solmes be intended for me? 
As to his propoſed ſettlements, 1 
© hope I ſhall not incur your greater 
« Alete, if I fay, what all who 
« know me have reaſon to think, (and 
« ſome have upbraided me for) that ] 
© {eſpiſe thoſe motives. Dear, dear 
« $ir, what are ſettlements to one who 
gas as much of her own as ſhe wiſhes 
for Who has more in her own pow - 


ger, as à ſingle 33 than it is pro- 
PE 


« bable-ſhe woul rmitted to have 
© at her diſpoſal, as a wife Whoſe 
« expences and ambition are moderate; 
© and who, if ſhe had ſuperfluities, 
« would rather diſpenſe them to the ne- 


© ceſſitous, than lay them by her uſe - 


© lefs? If then ſuch narrow motives 
© have ſo little weight with me for my 
aun benefit, ſhall the remote and un- 
© certain view of family-aggrandize- 
© ment, and that in the perſon of m3 
' brother and his Jeſcendants,bethought 
© ſufkcient to influence me? 

Has the behaviour of that brother 
to me of late, or his conſideration for 
* the family (which had ſo little weight 


* with him, that he could chuſe to ha- 
© :zarda life ſo juſtly precious as an only 


© ſon's, rather than not gratify paſſions 
5 which he is above attempting to ſub- 
© due, and, give me leave to ſay, has 
been too much indulged in, either 
* with regard to his own good, or the 
oo of any-body related to him; 
* has his behaviour, I ſay) deſeryed of 
* mein particular, that 4 ſhould make 
* a ſacrifice of my poet (99, who 
© knows? of my eternal) appineſs, 
* to promote a plan formed upon chi- 
* nerical, at leaſt. upon unlilely con- 
* tingencies; as I will undertake to 
* demonſtrate, if I may be permitted 
to examine it? oy” 


I am afraid you will condemn m- 
* warmth; hut 4 | 4 


not the occaſion 


s , q . : 

require it? To the want of a greater 
. degree of earneſtneſs in my 4. 
A tion, it ſeems, it is owing, that ſuch 
Advances have been made, ay have 
n made. Then, dear Sir, allow 
„ fomethi I befeech you, for à ſpi- 
* fit raiſed and embittered by diſgraces, 
noting ny own heart) I 
4 — conſident to lay, are unmerited. 
a But by have 1 ſaid ſo much, in 
* anſwer 


to the ſuppoſed charge of 
ee, when Finn, eee o 
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particularly this 


that 1 ſhall marry any other perſon 
r. Solmes, I wi 
enter into any engagements never ta 
have the other, nor wn man e 
without their conſents; that is to ſay, 
without the conſents of my father 
and mother, and of you my unele, 
and my elder uncle, and my couſin 
Morden, as he is one of the truſtees 
for my grandfather's. bounty to med 
—As to my brother indeed, I cannot 
ſay, that his treatment of me haz 


been of late ſo brotherly, as to enti- 


tle him to more than civility fl 
me: and for thts, give me leave to 
add, he would be very much my 


| debtor. 


© If I have not been explicitenough 
in declaring my diflike to Mr. Solmss 

(that the prepſeſion which is charged 
upon me may not be ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence me againſt him) 
ſolemnly, that, were there no ſuch 
man as Mr. Lovelace in the world, I 
would not have Mr. Solmes. It is 
neceſſary, in ſome one of my letters 
to my dear friends, that 


out of all doubt: and to whom can 1 
better add:eſs myſelf with an expli- 
citneſs that can admit of no miſtake, 
than to that uncle, who profeſſes the 
higheſt regard for plain-dealing and 
ſincerity! N yy 


Let me then, for theſe reaſons, be 


ſtill more particular in ſome of my 


exceptions to him. 


© Mr. Solmes appears to me (to all 
the world indeed) to havea very nar- 
row mind, and no great capacity: he 


is coarſe. and indelicate; 'as rough in 


his manners as in his perſon. He is 
not only narrow, but covetous: be- 
ing poſteſſed of great wealth, he en- 


joys it not; nor has the ſpirĩt to com- 


municate to à diſtreſs of any kind. 
Does not his own ſiſter live unhappi- 
ly, for want of a little of hjs ſuper- 
flvities? And ſuffers he not his aged 
uncle, the brother of his own mo- 
ther, to owe to the generoſity of 
ſtrangers the poor ſubſiſtence he picks 
up from half-a-dozenfamilies?=You 


know, Sir, my open, free, communi- 


cative temper: how unhappy muſt I 
be, circumſcribed in his narrow, ſelf. 
iſh'circle! out of which, being with- 


held by this diab6lical parſimony, he 


dare 


95 .. { bud | 
_ 


prohi- _ © my mamma, as now, Fir, 1 do to 
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do declare 


ſhopld 
write ſo clearly as to put this matter 
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dare no more ſtir, than a conjuror has no one merit; and who; know. 
© out of his; nor would let me. ing this averſion, could not N 
© Such a man as this, /zye!/—-Yes, * vere as he does, if be had the ſhire 
rhaps he may, my grandfather's © of a man. 
eſtate; which he has told ſeveral per If, Sir, you can think the con. 
ſons (and could not reſiſt hinting the * tents of this letter reaſonable, I be. 
ſame thing to me, with that ſort of © ſeech; you to ſupport them with your 
pleaſure which a low mind takes, intereſt: if not—lI. ſhall be moſt un- 
when it intimates it's own intergſi as a * happy!--Nevertheleſs, it is but jug 
ſufficient motive for it to expect an- * in me ſo to write, as that Mr, Solmg 
ther" s favour) lies ſo extremely con- may know what he has to truſt to. 
venient for him, that it would double Forgive, dear Sir, this tedious let. 
the value of a conſiderable part of his * ter; and ſuffer it to have weight with 
own, That eſtate, and an alliance * you; and you will for ever chli 
which would do credit to his obſcu- your duifal an affettionate niece, 
rity and narrowneſs, may make him 8 
think he can love, and induce him to Cr. HaRLows, 
believe he does: but at moſt, it is but 1 
a ſecond- place love. Riches were, Cs 46, SO TiN a oa 
are, and always will be, his predo- MR. ANTONY HARLOWE, TO iss 
minant paſſion. His were left him CL. HARLOWE, - 
by a miſer, on this very account: Rr bt het. 
and I muſt be obliged to forego al! nizcx IAI. 
the choice delights of my life, and You had better not write to us, 
be as mean as he, or elſe be quite un- or to any of us. To me, par- 
happy. Pardon, Sir, this ſeverity af * ticularly, you had better never to 
expreſſion— One is apt to ſay more have ſet pen to paper, on the ſubjet 
than one would, of a perſon one diſ- * whereupon you have written. He 
likes, when.more is ſaid in his fa- that is firſt in his own cauſe, ſaith the 
vour than he can poſſibly deſerve; © wiſe man, ſeemetb juft: but bis neigh- 
and when he is urged to my accept- .* bour cometh and ſearcheth him. And 
ance with ſo much vehemence, that * ſo, in this reſpect, I will be your 
4 there is no choice left me. neigbbaur; for 1 will ſearch your hean 
Whether theſe things be perfectly * tothe bottom; that is to ſay, if you 
ſo, or not, while I think they are, it letter be written from your heart. 
Yet do I know what a taſk I have 


is impoſſible I ſhould ever look upon no 
Mr. Solmes in the light he is offered © undertaken, becauſe of the knack 
you are noted for at writing: but in 


to me. Nay, were he to be proved | 
defence of a father's authority, in 


ten times better than I have repre- | | 
ſented him, and ſincerely think him; * behalf of the go and honcut, 
and proſperity FR amily one comes 


yet would he be ſtill ten times more | ily one cot 
iſagreeable to me than any other * of, what a bard thing would it be, 
if one could not beat dawn all thear- 


man I know in the world. Let me | 
therefore beſeech you, Sir, to become © guments a rebel child (How loth 1 
am to write down that word of Mil 


an advocate for your niece, that ſhe * am, | od of 

may not be made a victim to a man ſo Clary Harlowe!) can bring, in be- 
highly diſguſtful to ner..  _* half of her abſtinacy ! 
Fqcu and my other uncle can do a In the firſt place, don't von de- 
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* great deal for me, if you pleaſe, clare (and that contrary to. your de- 
with my papa. Be perſuaded, Sir, clarations to your motherz xemen- 
© that I am not governed by obſtinacy ber that, Bit) that you prefer the 
in this caſe; but by averſion; an ayer- man we all hate, and who hates w 
« fion I cannot overcome: for, if 1 * as bad Then what a charattet hase 
have but endeavoured to reaſon with * yqu given of a wo man! I wot 
* myſelf, (out of regard to the duty J 5 = you dare write ſo treely of one w 

4 


© owe to my father's will) my heart | all reſpeꝭ - But poſſihly it may. be 
© has recoiled, and J have been averſe for that verꝝ reaſon. 
© to myſelf, for offering but to argue How you begin your letter—de. 
« with myſelf, in behalf of à man cauſe I value Mr, ,Solmes. 28 


* who, in the light he appears go me, friends you. denz him the water 
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| CLARISSA 
„ns the” plain dunſtable of the 


( matter, MIG! am not fuch a fool 


but Lean ſee that; — And ſo a noted 
« whoremonger is to be choſen. before 


«4 manwho'ts a money- lover! —Let 


eme tell you, nyece, this little de- 


comes ſo nice à one as you have been 


© ahways reckoned. Who, think yon, 
does moſt injuſtiee, a prodigal man 
« or A fnving man?— The one ſaves his 
« owh money; the other ſpends other 
people's. But your favourite is a ſin- 


ber in grain, and upon record. 


he devil's in your ſex! God forgive 
© me for ſaying ſo The niceſt of them 


© will prefer a vile rake and Wh—— 
I ſuppoſe I muſt not repeat the word: 
the word will offend, when the vi- 


© cious denominated by that word will 


de choſen! I had not been a batchelor 
© to this time, if I had not ſeen ſuch a 
© maſs of contradictions in you all.— 
' Such gnat-frainers and camel. ſaual- 
wers, as venerable holy writ has it. 
«What names will perverſeneſs call 
© things by!—A prudent man, who 
© intends to be juſt to every-body, is 


a covetous man{— While a vile, pro- 


© fligate rake, is chriſtened with the ap- 
„Ae pef a gallant man; and a po- 
ite man, I'll warrant you! © 

is my firm opinion, Lovelace 
© would not have ſo much regard for 


| © you as he profeſſes; but for two rea- 


"ſons, And what are theſe ?==Why, 
' out of ſpite to all of us—one of 
them: the other, becauſe of your in- 
dependent fortune. I wiſh your good 


6 ather had not left what he did 


" to much in your on power, as I may 


loved grand-daughrer would have 
; 2 upom all her friends as ſhe has 


bat has Mr. Solmes to hope for, if 
Jou are pr Na Hey-day! Is this 
| Jou areprepoſſeſſed! Hey-day! Is this 
Jou, couſin Claryl—Has he then no- 
* thing to hope for from your father's, 
and mother's, and our recommenda- 
* fot —No, nothing at all, it ſeems! 
" =O bravet—1 ſhould think that /ig, 
Am a dutiful ehild, as we took you 
di de was raph. Depending on 
* this your duty, we proceeded: and 
now there id no help for it. For we 


7 not be halkedt neither ſhall our 


6 2 Mr. Solmev, I can tell you 


Derr ger: ir eomvenient for bis 
\- Gen? Does that (pert couſin) 


1 


. 
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"ay; But little did he imagine his be- 


drink, and veſture, to you all. 


HARLOwE: for 


© "make it out chat he does not love you? * 
He had need to expect ſome good i. 
you, that has ſo little gooũ to hope for 
from you; mind that. But, pray, 16 
© not this eſtate owy eſtate, as we may 
© ſay? Have we not all an intereſt in it, 
and a prior right, if right were to have 
taken place? And was it more than 
a good old man's dotage, God reſt his 
ſoul! that gave it you before us allꝰ 
Well, then, ought we not to have a 
choice who ſhall have it in — 
© with you? And would you have the 
© conſcience to wiſt-us to let a vile fel - 
© low who hates us all, run away with 
Cit? You bid me weigh what you 
© write: do you weigh this, girl; and 
© it will appear we have more to fay for 
ourſelves than you was aware of. 
As to your hard treatment, as you 
call it, thank yourſelf for that. It may 
be over when you will: ſo I reckon”. 
nothing upon that. You was not ba- 
niſned and confined till all entreaty 
and fair ſpeeches were tried with you: 
mind that. And Mr. Solmes cannot 
help your obſtinacy.—Let that be ob- 
As to being viſited, and viſiting; you 
never was fond of either: fo that is a 
grievance put into the ſcale to mate 
weight. As to diſgrace, that is as bad 
© tous as to you: ſo fine a young erea- 
© ture! So much as we uſed to brag of 
you! And too · beſides, this is all in 
your power, as the reſt, iy 
But your heart recoils, when 'yoau 
would perſuade yourſelf to obey your 
| — het deſctibed, is it not. 
oo truly deſeribed, I own, as you g 
on, I know, that you may lobe him 
«Af you will. I had a good mind to bid 
vou hate him; then, perhaps, you 
6 7 ould ike him the beatles for I * 
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© always found a moſt horrid romantic 


© perverſeneſs'in your ſex. Tod and 


© to {ove what you mould not, is meat, 


- © T am abſolutely of your brothers 
© mind, That reading and vori. 
though not too muen for the wits of 


© you young girls, are too much for our 


© ſudgments. — Vou ſay, you 'be 
0 n ee ede e e 
And ſo you are, to deſpiſe this gentle - 
mau as you do. He can, read and write 
ag well as f gentlemen, Tenn tell 
you that. Who told you Mt Sole 
Cannot tead and write? But yon n 
gave d hyſhant who W 
ome - 


*: ſomething! with you knew but your 
*. duty as well as you do your talents— 
4. That, niece, you have of late days to 
learn; and NI. Sol mes will therefore 
«. find ſomething to inſtruct you in. I. 
« will not ſhew himthis letter of yours, 
though you ſeem to dehre it, leſt it 
© ſhould provoke him to be too ſevere a 
ſchoolmaſter, when you are his'n. 

. * But when I think of it, ſuppoſe you 
© are readier at your pen than he—You 
«. wilh make the more uſeful wife to 
*. himz won't you? For who ſo good an 
© ceconomiſt as you?—And. you may 
keep all his accounts, and ſave your- 
„ felves a ſteward. —And, let me tell 
you, this is a fine advantage in a fa- 
A mily: for thoſe ſtewards are often ſad 


dogs, and creep into a man's eſtate 


e betore he knows where he is; and not 
. ſeldom is he forced to pay them inte- 
s rxeſt for his own money. | 


I know not why a good wife ſhould | 
be above theſe things. It is better than 


5. lying abed half the day, and junket - 
„ ing and card playing all the 7 
© and — wholly uſeleſs 
to every good purpoſe in your own fa- 
5, milies, as is now the faſhion among 


© ye——The duce take you all that do fo, 


am a batchelor. Rs 
Then this is a province you are ad- 

* mirably verſed in: you grieve that it 
* istaken from you here, you know. So 
© here, Miſs, with Mr. Solmes you will 
have ſomething to keep account of, 
for the ſake of you and your children: 
vith the other, perhaps, you will have 
© an account to keep, too But an ac- 
* count of what will go over the left - 
* ſhoulder; only of what he ſquanders, 
4 what he borrows, and what he owes, 
_ © and never will pay. Come, come, cou- 
«* fin, you know nothing of the world; a 
man's a man; and you may have many. 
partners ina handſome man, and coſt- 
* ly ones too, who may laviſh away all 
« you ſave. Mr. Solmes, therefore, for 

| money, and I hope for yours. 


„ fay I!—Only that, thank my ſtars, I 


© my 
0 * Mr. Solmes is a coarſe man. He 


js not delicate enough for your nice- 
4 neſs; becauſe I ſuppoſe he dreſſes not 
© like a fop and a coxcomb, and becauſe 
he lays not himſelf out in complimen- 
A tal nonſenſe, the poiſon of female 
minds. He is a man of ſenſe, I can. 
« tell you. No man talks more to the 
0 4 to ust but you. fly him ſo, that 
* ke has no opportunity given him to 


+ 
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full warning: for he told her what + 


© Mr. Solmes, and got Sir Oliver to 
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with. And this has been told you be- 


© expreſs it to you and a man wo lore 
4 if be have — much ſenſe, look; 
* like a fool; eſpecially when he j84e. 


4 an and treated as you treated him 
* the laſt time he was in your con 


pany. . Lap | | 
A, to his ſiſter; ſhe threw herſelf 
© away (as you want to do) againſt hi 


© had to truſt to, if ſhe married where 
* ſhedid marry. And he was as good 
as his word; and fo an honeſt man 
* ought: offences agaĩuſt warningought 
* tobe ſmarted for. Take care this be 
* mot your caſe. Mind that. | 
His uncle deſerves no favour fran 
© him; for he would have circumventel 


leave to himſelf the eſtate he had il. 
"ways deſigned for him his nephen; 
and brought him up in the hope of jt 
Too ready forgiveneſs does but nicu 
rage offences: that's your good father's 
maxim; and there would not be 
many headſtrong daughters as there 
are, if this maxim were kept in mind, 
—Puniſhments are of ſervice to ol. 
fenders; rewards ſhould be only to 
the meriting: and I think the former 
are to be dealt out rigorouſly, in vil. 


ful caſes. | Kt does 
© As to his love; he ſheus it but to 
much for your deſervings, as they 
have been of late; let me tell you that: 
and this is hi: misfortune; and may 
in time perhaps be yours, 
A to bis parſimony, which you 
wickedlyicall diabolical, [a — free 
word in your mouth, let me tell ye} 
little reaſon have you of all people tor 
this, on whom he propoſes, of his om 
accord, to ſettle all be has in the world: 
a proof, let him love riches as he will 
that he loves you better. But that you 
may be without excuſe on this ſcor, 
ve will tie him up to your own terms, 
and oblige him by the marriage-arti- 
cles to allow you a very handfome 
quarterly ſum to do what you pleal 
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© fore; and I have ſaid it to Mrs.Howt 
(that good and worthy lady) befad 
© her proud daughter, that you might 
c hearof it again. ip | os FP 

To contradict the charge of pt 
© poſſeſſion to Lovelace, you oſſer nem 
© ta have him without our conſents: and 
© what is this ſaying, but that you 
hope on for our conſents, and 9 
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+ will always be in expectation while 
« you are ſingle: and we are to live on 
6 at this rates (are we?) vexed by you, 
+ and continually watchful about you; 
« and as continually expoſed to his in- 
« folence and threats. Remember laſt 
© Sunday, girl. What might have hap- 
« pened, had your brother and he met? 
Moreover, you cannot do with fuch 
ta ſpirit as his, as you can with wor- 
i thy Mr. Solmes: the one you make 
tremble; the 2 will make you 
quake — Mind that—And you will 
not be able to help yourſelf. And re- 
© member, that if there ſhould. be any 
© miſunderſtanding between one of them 
and you, we ſhould all interpoſe; and 
* with effect, no doubt; but with the 
# other, it would be e ſelf. bare; 
© and who would either care or dare to 
put in a word for you? Nor let the 
e of matrimonial differences 
© frighten you: honey- moon laſts not 
now. a- days above a fortnight; and 
© Dunmow Flitch, as I have been in- 
© formed, was never claimed ; though 
* ſome ſay once it was. Marriage is a 
; —— Gar, child, whether paired by 
* the parties or by their friends. Out 
ef three brothers of us, you know, 
* there was but 2 had _ to 
marry. And why was it, do you 
think? We were viſ by other Lim 
# ples experience. = 

dont deſpiſe money ſo much; you 
may come to know the value of it: 
that is a piece of iuſtruction that you 
are to learn; and which, according to 


de able to teach you. 
1 do indeed condemn your warmth. 
© Iwill not allow for diſgraces you bring 


* But it was always my notion, that 
children b hot dilpute their pa- 
| © rents authority. When your grand- 

* father left his eſtate to you, though his 
*.Uider ſiſter, were in being, we all ac- 
| ©"quitfced: and why? Becauſe it was 

Tour father's doing. Do you imitate 


.6 2 "i 
"hold. you inexeuſable. . Mind that, 


very 
ne ic your 
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| © your oο, notions, Mr. Solmes will 


[4 #pox yourſelf. If I thought them un- 
* mefiied, 1 would be your advocate. 


* three ſons, and a grandſon, an . 


"at example: if you will-not, thoſe 
who ſet it you have the more reaſon to 


| You mention your brother too ſcorn- 
Gully: and, in your letter to him, are 
Vj and fo indeed you 
liter, in the letter you 
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© 3s your brother; a third older than 
s yourſelf; and a man; and pray be ſo 
good as not to forget what is due to a 
brother, who (next to us three bro» 
© thers) is the head of the family; and 
on whom the name depends As up- 


- 


on your dutiful compliance depends 


the ſucceſs of the nobleſt plan ＋ 
ever was laid down for the honour o 
the family you are come of. And 
pray now let me aſk you, If the ho- 
nour of that will not be an honour to 
you? If you don't think fo, the more 
unworthy you, You ſhall ſee the plan 
if you promiſe not to be prejudice 
againſt it, right or wrong. If you are 
not beſotted to that man, I am ſure 
you will like it. If you are, were Mr. 
Solmes an angel, it would ſignify no- 
thing: for the devil is love, and lov 
is the devil, when it gets into any of | 
* your heads, Many examples have 1 


$ ſeen of that. > 4 


' * If thert were no ſuch man as Lowe- 
ace in the world, you would not have 


Mr. Solme. V ou would not, Miſs!— 
Very pretty, truly. We ſee how your 
£ ſpirit is embittered indeed. Wonder 


© not, ſinee it is come to your will not a, 
„that thoſe who have authority over 
you, ſay, You ſball baue the other, 
And I am one. Mind that. And if it 


| 5 behoves You to ſpeak out, Miſs, it 


© behoves US not to ſpeak in. What's 

© ſauce for the gooſe is ſauce for the gan- 

© ders. take that in your thought too. 
„I humbly apprehend; that Mr. 

© Solmes has the ſpirit of 2 man, and a 

* gentleman, I would admoniſh you, 


© therefore, not to provoke it. ys pities 


« youas much ag he loves you. He lays, 
, he will convince you of his loye by 
4 deeds; fince he js not permitted by you 


to expreſs it by words. And all his 


dependence ig v our generolity 
, — We vey ©. depend 
* ypon that: we encourage him to think 
* he may. And this heattens him up. 
© Sothat you may lay his conſtancy at 
your parents and your uncles doors; 
© and this will be another mark of your 
+ duty, you know. | 
Fou muſt be ſenſible, that you re- 
+ fle& upon your parents, and all of 
© us, when you tell me you cannot in 
© zuftice accept of the ſettlements pro- 
© poſed to you. This reflectzon we 
„ ſhould bave wondered at from you 
once; but now we don't. 

| 0. There 


10% 
There are many other very cen- 
furable paſſages in this free letter of 
© yours; but we muſt place them to the 
account of your embittered ſpirit. I 
am glad you mentioned that word, 
becauſe we ſhould have been at a loſs 
what to have called it. I ſhould much 


- 
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to give it a better name. 
© T love you dearly ſtill, Miſs. 1 
think you, though my niece, one of 
the. fineſt young gentlewomen I ever 


think you ought'to obey your parents, 
for you know very we 


ſiſtently indeed with the good and ho- 


and who would ſet one part of it 


bid, ſay II—Vou ſee I am for the 
good of all. What ſhall I get by it, 
Fet things go as they will? Do I want 
any-thing of any-body for 2 
ſake? — Does my brother John? — 
Well, then, couſin Clary, what wou 
you be at, as I may ſay ?- 
O but you can't love Mr. Solmes 
But, I fay, you know not what you 
can do. You encourage yourſelf in 
your diſlike. You permit your heart 
(little did I think it was ſuch a fro- 
ward one) to recoil, Take it to taſk, 
niece; drive it on as faſt as it recoils, 
Twe do ſo in all our 'ſea-fights, and 
and-fights too, by our ſailors and 
ſoldiers, or we ſhould not conquer] 
and we are all ſure you will overcome 
it. And why? becauſe you ought. 
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780 we think, whatever you think: 


© and whoſe thoughts are to be prefer- 


& red? You may be qwztzer than we; 


but, if you are wiſer, we have lived 
© ſome of us, let me tell you, to very 


1 


little purpoſe thirty or forty years 


* 7 


1 longer than you. 


have written as long a letter as R 
yours. 1 may not write in ſo livel Ys 


or ſo polite a ſtil as my niece: but 
31 think I have all the argument on 
# my fide: and you will vaſtly oblige 
2 me, if you will ſhew me by your 
© compliance with all our defires, that 
_© you think ſo too. If you do not, you 
© muſt not expect an advocate, or even 
© a friend, in me, dearly as I love you, 
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rather, nevertheleſs, have had reaſon 


ſaw. But, upon my conſcience, I 
and oblige me, and "7 brother John: 
I, that we have 
nothing but your good at heart; con- 
nour of all of us. What muſt we 
thing of any one of it, who would 
not promote the good of the whole? 


apainſt another? Which God for- 


a 4 


vou will wonder to receive a6 


me, at leaſt in my own ap 


CLARISSA HARLOwE. 


For then I ſhall be ſorry to be called 


e Jour uncle, | 


| © AnToONY HALO. 
6 TUESDAY, TWO i 1 
* THE MORNING. 


© POSTSCRIPT. 


© You muſt ſend me no more letters: 
but a compliable one you may ſend, 
© But I need not have forbid you; for 
I am ſure, this, by fair argument, 
is unanſwerable—T know it is, 1 
have written day and night, I may 
* ſay, ever ſince Sunday morning 

© only church time, or the like o 

_ © that: but this is the laſt, I can tell 
F 
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LETTER XXXIIL 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE., TO uts; 


_ HOWE, 


TRURSDAY, MARCH 16, 


LJFAVING met with ſuch bad fuc- 


ceſs in we nmr to my re- 


lations, J have taken a ſep that will 


ſurprize you. It is no other than writ- 
ing a letter to Mr. Solmes himſelf, l 
ſent it; and have his anſwer. He had 
certainly help in it. For I have ſeen i 
letter of his; as indiffexently worded 


as poorly ſpelt. Yet the ſuperſcription 


is of his diftating, I dare ſay; for he i 
a formal wretch. With theſe, I ſhall 
incloſe one from my brother to me, on 
occaſion of mine to Mr. Solmes. Idi 
think that it was poſſible to diſcourag: 
the man from proceeding; and if [ 
could have done that, it would have an. 
ſwered all my wiſhes. It was worth the 


trial. But you'll ſee nothing will do 


My brother has taken his meaſure 
tov fetten p. 
a 70 ROGER SOLMES, S 
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ter from me; and more ſtill 


© the uncommon ſubject of it. 5 


© the neceſſity of the caſe will jolt 
/ 
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tand I-ſhall therefore make no other 

: « apology for it. e ene eee 
When you firſt came acquainted 
(with our ily, you found the writer 
« of this one of the happieſt. creatures 
« in the world; beloved by the beſt and 
© moſt indulgent of 3 and re- 
« joicing in the kind favour of two 
J « affetionate uncles, and in the eſteem 

© of every - one. 50 
« But how is this happy ſcene now 
© changed !—You was pleaſed to caſt 
© a fayourable eye upon me. Youad- 
© drefſed yourſelf to my friends: your 
« propoſals were approved of by them 
© approved of withoutconſulting me; 
© as if my choice and happineſs were 
© of the leaſt fignification. Thoſe who 
n © hada right to all reaſonable obedience 
b © from me, inſiſted upon it without re- 
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© ſerve. I had not the felicity to think 


© as they did; almoſt the firſt time my 

© ſentiments differed from theirs. I 

* beſought them to indulge me in a 

$9 point ſo important to m | Fs hap- 

| « pineſs: but, alas, in vain! And then 

(for I thought it was but honeſt) I told 

© you my mind; and even that my af. 

* feftions were engaged. But, to my 

* mortification and ſurprize, you per- 
© liſted, and ſtill perſiſt, | 

The conſequence of all is too 


© have ſuch free accels to the reſt of the 


* family, know it too well—too well 
you know it, either for the credit of 
your own generoſity, or for my re- 
* putation, I 
© count, as I never before was uſed, 
* and never before was thought to de- 
© ſerve to be uſed; and this was the 
* hard, the impoſſible condition of their 
* returning favour, that I muſt prefer 
"aman?o all others, that of all others 
© Tcannot prefer. 
Thus diftreſſed, and made unhappy, 
* and all for your ſake, and through 
, your cruel perſeverance, I write, Sir, 
to demand of you the peace of mind 


© me; and, if you have the generoſity 


F*ntlemay, to adjure you not to conti - 
NaN os that has been attended 
Vith ſuch cruel effects to the creature 
Nen profeſs to eſtrem 
: on a 55 8 
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' pietous for me to repeat: you, who 


am uſed, on your ac- 


© you have robbed me of: to demand 
of you the love -of ſo many dear 
friends, of which you have deprived 


© that ſhould diſtinguiſh a man, anda 


a a =o 


that can be, it wi 


If you really value me, as my friends 
© would make me believe, and as you, 
© have declared you do; muſt it not be 
© a mean and ſelfiſh value? A value 
© that can have no merit with the un4 
c happy object of it, becaũſe it is at- 
* tended with effects ſo grievous to 4 
© It muſt be for your own ſake only, 
© not for mine. And even in this 
point you mult be miſtaken; for, 

would a prudent man wiſh to marry. 
one 5 65 not a heart to give? Who 


muſt prove a bad wife! And how 
"cruel would it be to make a poor crea, 
ture a bad wife, whoſe pride it would 
be to make a good one? 

© If I am capable of judging, our 
tempers and inclinations are vaſtly, 
different. Any other of my ſex will 
make you happier than I can, The 
treatment I meet with, and, the ob, 
© ſtinacy, as it is called, with which I 
* ſupport myſelf under it, ought. to 
© convince you of this; were I hot able 
© to give ſo good a reaſon for this my 
* ſuppoſed perverſeneſs, as that I can- 
© not conſent to marry a man whom I 
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„ cannot value. 8 
But if, Sir, you have not ſo much 


8 N in your value for me, as 
to deſiſt for my own ſake, let me con- 
« jure you, by the regard due to _your- 
e ſelf, and to your own future happi- 
© neſs, to diſcontinue your ſuit, and 
place your affections on a worthier 
object: for why ſhould you make me 
© miſerable, and yourſelf not happy? 


now in your power to reſtore to ma 
the affection of my friends; and, if 

1 leave me in as 
© happy a ſtate as you found me in. 
© You need only to ſay, that you ſee 


© there are no HOPES, as you will per - 


© haps complaiſantly call it, of ſuc- 
© ceeding with me; [and indeed, Sir, 
© there cannot be a greater truth] and 
« that you will therefore no more think 
of mie; but turn your thoughts ano- 
r ther way; =" 3 
© Your compliance with this requeſt 
« will lay me under the higheſt obli- 


© gation to your generofity, and make 


me ever your well-<viſber; arid bumble 
© ſetvant, © | 5 


© CiakIssA HALO WE 


cannot eſteem him? Who therefore 


By this means you will do all that is 


| 
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0 uss CLARISSA HARLOWE.. 
© THESE MQST MUMBLY PRESENT» 


4 © DEAREST Mins, | | 
* YOUR letter has had a very 


« contrary effect upon me, to 


what you ſeem to have expected from 
it. It has double convinced me of 


the honour of your diſpoſition. Call 
it e, or what you pleaſe, I muſt 
251 in my ſuit; and happy ſhall I 


and a ſteady and unalterable devoir, 
1 may at laſt overcome the difficulty 
laid in my way. | 

* As your good parents, your uncles, 
and other Fiends, are abſolutely de- 
termined you ſhall never have Mr. 
Lovelace, if they can help it; and 
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way, Iwill contentedly wait the iſſue 


deareſt Miſs; but a perſon ſhould 
ſooner perſuade me to giveup to him 
my eſtate, as an inſtance of my gene- 


without it, than I would a mu 

more valuable treaſure, to promote 
the felicity of another, and make his 
way eaſier to circumvent myſelf, _ 
Pardon me, dear Miſs; but I muſt 
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ſuffer on my account, as you are pleaſ- 
ed to think; for I never before ſaw 
the woman I could love: and While 
there is any hope, and that you re- 
main undiſpoſed of to ſome happier 
man, I muſt and will be your faithful 
and obſequiaus admirer, 
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| MR, JAMES HARLOWE, TO MISS 
EL, HARLOWE, 1. 


© cancun, 


6 HAT a finewhim you took into 
W © your head, to write a letter to 


$, to perfuade him . 
© up his pretenſions to du! Of a 
© pretty romantick Sights you have der 
© lighted in, this was. certainly one of 
the moſt extraordinary. But to ſay 
© nothing of what fires us all with in- 
© digznation againſt you; (your owning 
your prepoſſeſſion in a villain's fa- 
© your, and your impertinence to me, 
and your ſiſter, and your uncles; one 


CLARISSA 


the excellency of your mind, and of 


e, if by patience and perſeverance, 


as I preſume no other perſon is in the 


of this matter. And forgive me, 


roſity, becauſe he could not be Va PP 
en 


perſevere, though I am ſorry you 
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© of which has given it you home 
© child) how can you lay at Mx, 
© Solmes's door the uſage you ſo bit. 
© terly complain of?—You know, little 
© fool as you are, that it is your fond: 
© nefs for Lovelace that has broy 
upon you all theſe things; and which 
© would have happened whether Mr. 
© Solmes had honoured you with his 
© addrefles or not. IPRS 16/7 
As you muſt needs know this to be 
true, conſider, pretty witty Miſs, if 
your fond love · ſick heart can let you 
conſider, what a fine figure all your 
expoſtulations with Us, and cha 
upon Mr. Solmes, make!—With 
ropriety do you demand of him to . 
ore to you your former happineſs, (a 
you all it, and merely call it; for if 
you thought our favour ſo, you would 
reſtore it to yourſelf) ſince it is 
in your own power to do ſo? Thete- 
fore, Miſs Pert, none of your pathe. 
ticks, except in the right place. De- 
pend upon it, whether you have Mr, 
Solmes, or not, you ſhall never have 
your heart's delight, the vile rale 
Lovelace, if our parents, if our vn. 
cles, if I, can hinder it. No! you 
fallen angel, you ſhall not give your 
father and mother ſuch a ſor, nor me 
ſuch a brother, in giving yourſelf that 
profligate wretch for a huſband. And 
ſo ſet your heart at reſt, and lay afide 
all thoughts of him, if ever you ex- 
. forgiveneſs, reconciliation, of 4 
i 


nd opinion from any of your fa- 
mily; but eſpecially from him, who, 
Cat preſent, ſtyles himſelf your brother, 
| © JAMES HARLOWE, 


6 P. S. I know your knack at letters 


« writing. If you ſend me an an- 
« (wer to this, I will return it un. 
*. opened; for I will not argue with 
your perverſeneſs in ſo plain a cal, } 

© —Only once for all, I was willing 
to put you right as to Mr. Solwes; 
« whom 1 think to blame to trouble 
© his head about you.” 


LETTER XXIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN” BBL* 
T 
| FRIDAY MARGH.Tþ 

Receive, with great pleaſure, the 
early and chearful aſſurances of you! 

loyalty and love, And let our 2 
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cipal and moſt truſty friends named in 
my laſt know that I do. ey 

1 would have thee, Jack; come down, 
as ſoon as thou canſt. I believe I ſhall 
not want the others ſo ſoon. Vet they 
may come down to Lord M.'s. I will 
de there, if not to receive them, to ſa- 
tisfy my lord; that there is no new miſ- 
chief in hand, which will require his 
ſecond intervention. bp 

For thyſelf, thou muſt be conſtantly 
with me: not for my r the fa- 
mily dare do 1 ut bully; they 
bark only at a diſtance; but for my 
entertainment; that thou mayſt, from 
the Latin and the Engliſh claſßeks, 
keep my love · ſick ſoul from drooping. 

hou hadſt beſt come to me here, in 
old corporal's coat: thy ſervant out 
livery; and to be upon a familiar 
foot with me, as a diſtant relation, to 
be provided for by thy intereſt above— 
I mean not in Heaven, thou mayſt be 
ſure. Thou wilt find me at a little 


| alehouſe; they call it an inn: the White 


Hart; moſt terribly wounded (but by 
the weather only) the ſign—In a forry 
village; within five miles from Harlowe 
Place. Every-body knows Harlowe 
Place; for, like Verſailles, it is ſprung 
up from a dunghill, within every el - 
derly perſon's remembrance. Every 
poor body, particularly, knows it. But 
that only for a few years paſt, ſince a 
certain angel has appeared there among 
the ſons and daughters of men. 
The people here at the Hart are poor, 
but honeſt; and have gotten it into their 
heads, that T am a man of quality in 
diſguiſe; and there is no reining in 
their officiqus ref] Here is a pretty 
little ſmirking daughter; ſeventeen fix 


days ago. I call her my roſe bud. Her 
| grandmother, (for there is no mother) 


a good neat old woman, as ever filled a 
wicker chair in a chimney- corner, has 
beſought me to be merciful to her. 


ny and many a pretty rogue had I ſpared, 


nag eo did not ſp: 
een acknowledged, and my merey in 
time implored. But the dobellars 
2 ſhould be my motto, were I to 
e à new one. N 
„This fimple chit (for there is à fim- 
plicity-in her thou wouldſt be high 


neated with : all humble; all officious; 
Il innocent love her for her humi- 
uy, her ociouſucſs, and even for her 
Will be pretty amuſement to 


4 
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pare, had my power ſe 


ly duteber of my lembki! 
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thee; while I combat with the weather, 
and dodge and creep about the walls 
and purlieus of Harlowe Place. Thou 
wilt ſee in her mind, all that her ſupe- 
riors have been-taught to conceal, in 
order to render themſelves leſs natural, 
and of conſequence leſs pleating. - 

But. I charge thee, that thou do not 
8 I would not permit myſelf to do 
or the world I charge thee that thou 
do not) crop my roſe - bud. She is the 
only flower of fragrance, that has blown 
in this vicinage for ten years paſt or will 
for ten years to come: for I have looked 
backwards to the hawe-been's, and for- 
ward to the will- be 3; having but too 
much leiſure upon my hands in my pre- 
ſent waiting. 3 AS 

I never was fo honeft for fo 
together ſince my matriculation. It 
behoves me ſo to be—Some way or 
other, my receſs at this little inn may 
be found out; and it will then be 
thought that my roſe-bud has attrat- 
ed me. A report in my favour, from 
ſimplicities 5 amiable, may eſta- 
blith me; for the grandmother's rela- 


tion to my roſe-bud may be ſworn to: 


and the father is an honeſt poor man ; 
has wg but in his roſe-bud.—0 
Jack! ſpare thdu therefore (for I ſhall 
ledve thee often alone with her, ſpare 
thou) my rofe-bud!—Let the rule I 
never departed from, but it coſt me a 
_ > regret, be obſerved to my roſe. 
bud! Never to ruin a poor girl, whoſe 
fſimplicity'and innocence were all the 
had to truſt to; and whoſe fortunes were 
too low to ſave her from the rude con- 
tempts of worſe minds than her own, 
and from an indigence extreme: fuch a 
one will only pine in ſecret; and at laſt, 
perhaps, in order to refuge herſelf from 
flanderous tongues and virulence, be 
induced to tempt ſome guilty ſtream, or 
ſeek her end in the knee · eneircling gar- 
ter, that, peradventure, was the firſt 
attempt of abandoned love. —No de- 
fiances will my roſe- bud breathe; no 
ſelf-dependent, ihes-doubting watch- 
fulneſs, (indirectly challenging thy in- 
ventive machinations to do their worſt) 
will ſhe aſſume. Unſuſpieious of her 
danger, the lamb's throat will har 
ſhun thy knifet=O be not thou 


ry " 


The leſs be thou ſo, for thereafoa'T 
am going to give thee—The” gente 

heart is to by love: her foft bo- 
ſom heaves with a paſſion ſhe has not 


1 

* 

1" 
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4 yet found a name for. I once caught 
fl | her eye following a young carpenter, a 
= widow neighbour's Go; bring [to ſpeak 
1 in her dialect Jat thelittle ⁊ubite houſe over 
F the way. A gentle youth healſo ſeems 
4] to be, about three years older than her. 
j ſelf : play-mates from infancy, till his 
* eighteenth and her fifteenth year fur- 
1 niſhed a reaſon for a greater diſtance in 
ſhew, while their hearts gave a better 
For their _ nearer than ever—PFor I 
ſoon perceive 
ſcrape and a bowat firſt ſeeing his pretty 
miſtreſs; turning often to ſalute her fol- 
Jowing eye; and, when a winding lane 
was to deprive him of her fight, his 
whole body turned round, his hat more 
reverently d'offed than before. This 
anſwered (for, unſeen, I was behind 
her) by a low curtſey, and a figh that 
Johnny was too far off to hear!—* Hap- 
6 pY whelp!' ſaid I to myſelf !—I 
withdrew; and in tript my roſe-bud, 
as if ſatisfied with the dumb ſhew, and 
wiſhing nothing beyond it, 
L have examined thelittle heart. She 


ſhe could love Johnny Barton very well: 


could love her better than any maiden 
be ever ſaw—* But, alas! it muſt not be 
_ © thought of. Why not be thought 
© of! She don't know!— And then ſhe 
hed: but Johnny has an aunt, who 
will give him an hundred pounds, when 
his time is out; and her father cannot 
give her but a few things, or ſo, to ſet 
bh out with; and though Johnny's mo- 
ther ſays, ſhe knows not where Johnny 
would have a prettier, or notabler wife, 
yet—and then ſhe ſighed again—* W hat 
4 ſignifies talking? —I would not have 
Johnny be unhappy and poor for me! 
For what aaf would that do ne, 
© you know, Sir” _ : 
What would I give [by my foul my 
angel will indeed reform me, if 
friends implacable folly ruin us not 
both! What would I give] to have fo 
innocent and ſo good a heart, as either 
my roſe-bud's, or Johnny's! 
have a confounded nuſchievous one 
by aature too, I think!—A good 
motion, now-and-then riſes from it: 
but it dies away preſently—A love of 
intrigue—An invention for miſchief— 
A triumph in ſubduing Fortune en- 
couraging and ſupporting And a con- 
ſtitution— What ſignifies palliating? 


"et og tt Soo ; 
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the love reciprocal. A 


has made me her confidante, She owns, 


and Johnny Barton has told her, he 


roſe · bud any) to join an hundred pounds 


make one innocent couple happy. 


her 


proceeds all the time by my line of dis 


But I believe I had been a rogue, had [ 
been a plough- boy. 5 
But the devil's in this ſex, Eterna! 
ave 4 gory Who, that has once treſ. 
paſſed with them, ever recovered his vir. 
tue? And yet where there is not virtue, 
which nevertheleſs we free-livers are 
continually plottin f to deſtroy, what is 
there even in the ultimate of our wiſhes 
with them? Preparation and expeda. 
tion are in a manner every · thing; re. 

Aection indeed may be ſomething, if 
the mind be hardened above feeling the 
guilt of a paſt e but the fruztion, 
what is there in that? And yet that be- 
ing the end, nature will be ſatisfied 
with it. 1 

See what grave refle&ions an inno- 
cent ſubject will produce! It gives me 
ſome pleaſure to think, that it is not 
out of my power to reform; but then, 
Jack, I am afraid I muſt keep better 
company than I do at preſent—PFor we 
certainly harden one another. But be 
not caſt down, my boy; there will be 
time enough to give the whole fraternity 
warning to chuſe another leader: and! 
fancy thou wilt be the man. 15 

Mean time, as I make it my rule, 
whenever I have committed a very ca- 
pital enormity, to do ſome good by way 
of atonement; and as I believe I ama 
pretty deal indebted on that ſcore: I jn- 
tend, before I leave theſe parts, (ſuc- 
ceſsfully ſhall I leave them I hope, orl 
ſhall be tempted to double the miſchief 
by way of revenge, though not to my 


to Johnny's aunt's hundred pounds, to 


repeat therefore, and for half-a-dozen 
more therefores, ſpare thou my roſe-bud, 
An interruption— Another letter 
anon; and both ſhall go together. 


LETTER XXV. 


- MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL-, 
we FORD, ESQ, » ! 

I Have found out by my watchful} 
almoſt as many of my charmer's mo- 
tions, as of thoſe of the reſt of her rela: 
tions. It delights me to think how ths 
raſcal is careſſed by the uncles and ne. 
phew; and let into {heir ſecrets; yet i 


rection. I have charged him, howevth 
on forfeiture of his preſent weekly Be 
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pend, and my future favour, to take care, 
that neither my beloved, nor any of the 
family, ſuſpe& him: I have told him that 
he may indeed watch her egreſſes and 
regreſſes ; but that only keep off other 
ſervants from her pw yet not to be 
ſeen by her himſelf. - e 
' The dear creature has tempted him, 
he told them, with a bribe [which ſbe 
never offered] to convey a letter [which 
fir never aurote] to Miſs Howe; be be- 
lie ves, with one incloſed, (perhaps to 
me:) but he declined it; and he begged 
they would take no notice of it to ber. 
This brought him a ſtingy ſhilling; 
t applauſe; and an injunRtion fol- 
. it to all the ſervants, for the 
friftet look-out, leſt ſhe ſhould con- 
trive ſorne way to ſend it And, about 
an hour after, an order was given him 


to throw himſelf in her way; and (ex - 


ing his concern for denying her re- 
re tender his ſervice to her, and 
to bring them her Jetter: which it will 


be moe for him to report that ſhe has 
| refu 


ſed to give him, 


. Now, ſeeſt thou not how many good 


ends this contrivance anſwers? _ 

In the firſt place, the lady is ſecured 
by it, againſt her own knowledge, in the 
liberty allowed her of taking her private 
walks in the garden; for this attempt has 
confirmed them in their belief, that now 
they have turned off her maid, ſhe has 
no way to ſend a letter out of the houſe: 
if ſhe had, ſhe would not have run the 
riſque of tempting a fellow who had not 
been in her ſecret—So that ſhe can pro- 
ſeeute unſuſpeRedly her correſpondence 
with me, and Miſs Howe, e 

In the next place, it will perhaps af - 
ſord me an opportunity of a private in- 
terview with her, which I am meditat - 
ing, let her take it as ſhe will; e 
found out by my ſpy (who can keep off 
every-body elſe) that ſhe goes eve 
morning and evening to a wood-houſe 
remote from the dwelling-houſe, under 

tence of viſiting and feeding a ſet of 

antam-poultry, which were produced 
from a breed that was her as, 


and of which, for that reaſon, ſhe is very 


d; as alſo of ſome other curious 
fowls brought from the ſame place, I 
ave an account of all her motions here. 
And as ſhe has owned to me in one of 
r letters that ſhe correſponds privately 
with Miſs Howe, I preſume it is by this 


"The interyiew I am meqitating, will 


ber confidence; the lonelineſs 
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produce her conſent, I hope, to other fa- 
vours of the like kind: for, ſhould the 
not chuſe the place in which I am ex- 
pecting to ſee her, I can attend her any- 
where in the rambling, Dutch - taſte gar- 
den, whenever ſhe will permit me that 
honour; for my implement, high Joſeph 
Leman, has procured me the opportunity 
of getting t Wo keys made to the garden- 
door, (one of which I have given him, 
for reaſons good) which door opens to 
the haunted coppice, as tradition has 
made the ſervants think it; a man hay- 
ing been found hanging in it about 
twenty years ago: and Joſe h, upon pro- 
per notice, will leave it unbolted, *_ 
But I was obliged previouſly to give 
him my honour, that no miſchief ſhould 
happen to any of my adverſaries from 
this liberty; for the fellow tells me, he 
loves all his maſters; and, only that he 
knows 1am a man of honour; and that 
my alliance will do credit to the family; 
and after prejudices are overcome, every- 
body will think ſoz or he would not for 
the world act the part he does, | 
There never was a rogue, who had 
not a ſalvo to himſelf for being ſo.— 
What a praiſe to honeſty, that every man 


| 228 to it, even at the inſtant that 


e knows he is purſuing the methods 


that will perhaps prove him a knave to 
the whole world, as well as to his own 


conſcience! _ | 


But what this ſtupid family can mean, 


to make all this neceſſary, I cannot ima» 


gine. My REVENGE and my LOVE are 
uppermoſt by turns. If the latter ſuc- 
ceed not, the gratifying of the former 
will be my only conſolation: and, by all 
that's good, they ſhall feel it; although 
for it I become an exile from my native 
country for ever! CIO 

I will throw myſelf into my char- 


\mer's preſence. I have twice already at- 


tempted it in vain. I ſhall then ſce what 
I may depend upon from lier favour. If 


I thought I had no proſpe& of that, I 


ſhould be tempted to carry her off, — 


That would be a rape worthy of a Ju- 


piter! | Fo | 
But all gentle ſhall be my move- 
ments: all reſpe&ful, even to reverence, 


my addreſs to her— Her hand ſhall be 


the only witneſs to the preſſure of m 

lip—my trembling lip: I tu it will 
tremble, if I do not hid it tremble; As 
ſoft my ſighs, as the ſighs of my gentle 
roſe-bud. By my humility will I invite 


of the 
place | 
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place ſhall give me no advantage; to 
_ diſſipate her fears, and engage her re- 
liance upon my honour for the future, 
| ſhall be my whole endeavour; but little 
will I complain of, not at all will I 
threaten, thoſe who are continually 
threatening me; but yet with a view to 


act the part of Dryden's Lion; to ſecure 


my love, or to let looſe my vengeance 
upon my hunters, LE $f 


What though his mighty ſoul his grief con- | 


© tains? 7 
He meditates revenge who /caft complains; 
© And like a lion ſlumb'ring in his way, 
© Or ſleep diſſembling, while he waits his prey, 
His fearleſs foes within his diſtance draws; 


. © Conftrains his roaring, and contracts his Fo nh the greateſt warmth my 


diſpleaſure; and told him, that he card 


* . 
, © paws; | 
© Till at the laſt, his time for fury found, 
© He ſhoots with ſudden vengeance from the 
I ground: | | | 
6 The proſtrate vulgar paſſes o'er, and ſpares 
& But, with a lordly rage, his hunters tears,” 


LETTER XXXVIL 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
Ne. SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 

Have been frighted out of my wits— 

Still am in a manner out of breath 
Thus occaſioned -I went down, under 
the uſual pretence, in hopes to find ſome- 
thing from you. Concerned at my diſ- 


appointment, I was returning from the 


wood - houſe, when I heard aruſtling as 


of ſomebody behind a ſtack of wood. 


I was extremely ſurprized: but ſtill 
more, to behold a man coming from 
behind the furthermoſt ſtack. * O, 
thought I, at that moment, the fin of 
© a prohibited correſpondence!” | 
In the ſame point of time that I ſaw 
him, he beſought me not to be frighted: 
and, ſtill nearer approaching me, threw 
open a horſeman's coat; and who ſhould 
it be but Mr. Lovelace!--I could not 
ſcream out, (yet attempted to ſcream, 
the moment 
when I ſaw who it was;) for I had no 
voice: and had I not caught hold of a 
prop which ſupported the old roof, I 
| mond have ſunk. | | 
I had hitherto, as 2 know, kept 
him at a diſtance: and now, as I reco- 
vered myſelf, judge of my firſt emotions, 
when I recollected his character from 
every mouth of my family; his enter - 


ſaw a man; and again, 
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prizing temper; and found myſelſ along 
with him, in a place ſo near a bye. lane, 
and fo remote from the houſe, _ 

But his reſpectful behaviour ſoondif. 
ſipated theſe fears, and gave me other 


left we ſhould be ſeen together, and in. | 


formation of it given to my brother; 
the conſequences of which, 1 conld 
readily think, would be, if not further 
miſchief, an imputed aſſignation, a 
ſtricter confinement, a forfeited corre. 
ſpondence with you, my beloved friend, 
and a pretence for the moſt violent com. 


pulſion; and neither the one ſet of re. 
flections, nor the other, acquitted him 


to me for his bold intruſion, "oy 
As ſoon, therefore; as I could ſpeak, 


not how much he expoſed me to the re- 
ſentment of all my friends, provided he 


could gratify his own impetnous hy. 


mour. I then commanded him to le 
the place that moment; and was hutry- 
ing from him, when he threw himſelf 
in the way at my feet, beſeeching my 


ſtay for one moment; declaring that 
he ſuffered himſelf to be guilty of this 
raſhneſs, as I thought it, to ayoid one 


much greater—Por, in ſhort, he could 
not bear the hourly infults he received 
from my family, with the thoughts of 
having ſo little intereſt in my fayour, 
that he could not promiſe himſelf that 
his patience and —— would de 
attended with any other iſſue than to 
loſe me for ever, and be triumphed ox 
and inſulted upon it. 

This man, you know, has very ready 
knees. You have ſaid, that he ought, 
in ſmall points, frequently to offend, 


on purpoſe to ſhew what an addreſs It 


is maſter of. 4 | ö © 
He ran on, expreſſing his appreheti- 
dans that a teiaper fo gentle ang 
ing, as he ſaid mine was, toevery- 
but him, (and a dutifulneſs ſo enen 
plary inclined me to do my part Þ 
others, whether they did theirs or no 
by me) would be wrought upon in fi- 
vour of a man ſet up in part to be f. 
venged upon myſelf, for my grand 
father's envied diſtintion of me; and 
in part to be revenged upon him, for 
having given life to one, who 
have taken his; and now ſought to de- 


rive him of hopes dearer to him than 


fe, : ; 
I told him he m ight be affured, that 
1 met with 
would 


i 
the ſeverity and ill · vſage I 
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world He far from effecting the pro- 

end: that although I could, with 
reat ſincerity, declare for a ngle life, 
which had always been my choice;) 


if they would not inſiſt upon the man [ 
had an averſion to, it ſhould not be with 
the man they diſliked. | | 

He interrupted me here: he hoped I 
| would forgive him for it; but he could 
not help expreſſing his great concern, 
that, after ſo many inſtances of his 
ſſionate and obſequious devotion— 
And pray, Sir, ſaid I, let me in- 
* terrupt you in = turn—Why don't 
' © you aſſert, in ſtill plainer words, the 
obligation you have laid me under by 
this your boaſted devotion? Why 
don't you let me know, in terms as 
| © high as your implication, that a per- 


© has ſet all my relations at variance 
| * with me, is a merit that throws up- 
on me the guilt of ingratitude for not 
* anſwering it as you ſeem to expect? 
I muſt forgive him, he ſaid, if he, who 
pretended only to a comparative merit, 
(and otherwiſe thought no man living 
could deſerve me) had preſumed to hope 
for a greater ſhare in my favour, than 
he had hitherto met with, when ſuch 
| men as Mr. Symmes, Mr. Wyerley, 
| and now, laſtly, ſo vile a reptile as this 
Solmes, however diſcouraged by my- 
ſelf, were made his competitors, 1. 
to the perſeverance I mentioned, it was 
impoſſible for him 2»9t to perſevere: but 
I muſt needs know, that were he not in 
being, the terms Solmes had propoſed 
were ſuch, as would have involved me 
in the ſame difficulties with my relations 
{ that I now laboured under. 
fore took the liberty to ſay, that my fa- 
vour to him, far from increaſing thoſe 
| difficulties, would. be the readieſt way 


too much truth] to oblige them any 
ay but by ſacrificing - myſelf to 
Soles.” They were well apprized be- 
des of the difference between the two; 
one, whom they hoped to manage as 

they Mraſeds the other, who could and 
would protect me from every inſult; 
and 22 pak proſpects much 

my dtother's 50 vi 

s a title, 4 othier . REES 
,; ow comes this man to know ſo well 
Ager foiblet? Bur I more wonder, 
4 e 1 
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and particularly, that if ever I married, 


© ſeverance I have not wiſhed for, which 


He there- 


to extricate me from them. They had 
made it impoſſible [he told me, with 


how he came to have a notion of meet- 
ing me in this place? | 

I was very uneaſy to be gone; and 
the more as the night came on apace. 
But there was no getting from him, 
till I had heard à great deal more of 
what he had to ſay. B 

As he hoped, that I would one day 
make him the happieſt man in the 
world, he aſſured me, that he had ſo 
much re for my fame, that he 
would be as far from adviſing any ſtep 
that was likely to caſt a ſhade upon my 
reputation (although that ſtep was to 
be ever ſo much in his own favour) as 
I would be to follow ſuch advice. But 
ſince I was not to be permitted to live 
ſingle, he would ſubmit it to my con- 
ſideration, whether I had any way but 
one to avoid the intended violence to 
my inclinations—My father ſo jealous 
of his authority; both my uncles in 
my father's way of thinking; my cou- 
ſin Morden at a diſtance; my uncle and 
aunt Hervey awed into infignficarce, 
was his word; my brother and ſiſter in- 
flaming every one; Solmes's offers cap- 
tivating; Miſs Howe's mother rather 
of a party with them, for motives re- 
ſpecting example to her own daughter, 


And then he aſked me, if I would re- 


ceive a letter from Lad Law- 
rance, on this occaſion: for Lady Sarah 
Sadleir, he ſaid, having lately loſt her 
only child, hardly looked into the 
world, or thought of it farther than to 
wiſh him married, and 3 to all 
the women in the world, with me. 

To be ſure, my dear, there is a great 
deal in what the man ſaid I may be 
allowed to ſay this, withoutan imputed 
glow or throb.—But I told him never- - 
theleſs, that although I had great ho- 
nour for the ladies he was. related to, 
yet I ſhould not chuſe to receive a letter 
on a ſubject that had a tendency to pro- 
mote an end I was far from intendin 
to promote: that it became me, ill as I 
was treated at preſent, to hope every - 
thing, to bear every-thing, and to 175 
every-thing. When my father ſaw my 
ſtedfaſtneſs, and that I would die ra- 
ther than have Mr. Solmes, he would 
perhaps recede. Dots | 
nterrupting me, he ented the 
unlikelihood there was of that, from 
the courſes they had entered upon; 
which he thus enumerated: — Their en- 
gaging Mrs, Howe * me, in — 
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firſt place, as a perſon I might have 
thought to fly to, if puſhed to deſpe- 
ration my brother continually. buz- 
 2ing in my father's ears, that my cou- 
fn Morden would ſoon arrive, and 
then would infiſt upon giving me poſ· 
ſeſſion of my dfather's eſtate, in 
_ purſuance of the will; which would 

render me independent of my father 
their diſgraceful confinement of me 
their diſmiſſing ſo ſuddenly my ſervant, 
and ſetting my ſiſter's over me- their 
engaging my mother, contrary to her 
own judgment, againſt me; theſe, he 
ſaid, were all ſo many flagrant proofs 
that they would ſtick at nothing to carry 


their point; and were what made him 


inexpreſſibly uneaſy. SY | 
| He appealed to me, whether ever I 
knew my father recede from any reſo- 
Jution he had once fixed; eſpecially, if 


he thought either his prerogative, or 
his authority, concerned in the queſ- 


tion, His acquaintance with our fa- 
mily, be ſaid, enabled him to give ſe- 


veral inſtances (but they would be too 
grating to me) of an arbitrarineſs that 


had few examples even in the families 
of princes: an arbitrarineſs, which the 
moſt excellent of women, my mother, 
too ſeverely experience. 
I thought, 


He was proceeding, as I 


with reflections of this ſort; and I an- 


rily told him, I would not permit my 
Father to be reflected upon; adding, 
That his ſeverity to me, however un- 
merited, was not a warrant for me to 
diſpenſe with my duty to him. 


ing any- thing that could be ſ% con- 
firued; for, however well warranted be 
Vas to make ſuch reflections from the 


rovocations they were continually giv- 


ing dim, he knew how offenſive to me 
any liberties of this ſort would be. 
And yet he muſt own, that it was pain- 
ful to hin, who had youth and paſſions 
to be allowed for, as well as others, and 
who had always valued himſelf u 
ſpeaking his mind; to curb bimkelf, 
under ſuch treatment. Nevertheleſs, 
his conſideration for me would make 
him confine himſelf, in bis obſerva- 
tions, to facts that were too flagrant, 
and too openly avowed, to be diſputed. 
It could not therefore july diſpleaſe, he 
would venture to ſay, 11 he made this 
natural inference from the premiſes, 
That if ſuch were my father's beha- 
viour to a wi who diſputed not the 
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imaginary prerogative he was ſo un. 
precedently fond of aſſerting, what 
room had a daughter to hope, that he 
would depart from an authority he waz 
ſo earneſt, and ſo much more concern. 
ed to. maintain? Family. intereſts x | 
the ſame time engaging; an averſion, 
however cauſeleſsly conceived, ſtimu. 
lating; my brother's and ſiſter's reſent. 
ments and ſelfiſh views co-operating; 
and my baniſhment from their preſence 
depriving me of all perſonal plea or 
entreaty in my own favour, _ 
How unhappy, my dear, that there 
is but too much reaſon for theſe obſer. 
vations, and for this inference; made, 
likewiſe, with more coolneſs and re. 
ſpect to my family than one would have 
l from a man ſo much pro- 
voked, and of paſſions ſo high, and 
generally thought uncontroulable!. 
Will you not queſtion me about 
throbs and glows, if, from ſuchinſtancs 
of a command over his fiery temper, for 
my ſake, I am ready to + Se that were 
my friends capable of a reconciliation 
with him, he might be affected by ar. 
guments apparently calculated for his 
preſent and future good! Nor is it: 
very bad indication, that he has ſuch 


moderate notions of that very high pre- 


rogative in huſbands, of which we in 
our family have been accuſtomed to | 
hear fo much, | 

He repreſented to me, that my pre- 
ſentdiſgraceful confinement was known 
to all the world: that neither my fiſte 


nor brother ſcrupled to repreſent meas 
Ke had no pleaſure, he ſaid, in urg- 


an obliged and favoured child in a ſtate * 
of actual rebellion—that, nevertheleſi, 
every- body who knew me was ready u 
juſtify me for an averſion to a mal 
whom every-body thought utterly un- 
worthy of me, and more fit for my 
ter. That unhappy as he was, in 0d 
having been able to make any, great 
— * upon me in his favour, al 
the world gave me to him: nor u 
there but one objection made to him, i 
his very enemies; (his birth, his fare 
runes, his. proſpects, all unexceptiol: 


able, and the latter ſplendid) and hit 
obje&ion, he thanked God, and my er- 


ample, was in a fair way of being + 
moved for ever; ſince he had ſeen Mi 
error, and was heartily ſick of the 
courſes he had followed; which, bow 
ever, were far leſs enormous than 
lice and envy had repreſented them 


* 
* 


be. But of this he uld Gay the Wh 
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as it were much better to juſtify him- 
ſelf by his actions, than by the moſt 
ſolemn affeverations and promiſes. And 
then complimenting my perſon, he aſ- 
ſured me (for that he always lowed vir- 
we, although he had not followed it's 
rules as he ought) that he was ſtill 
more captivated with the graces of my 
mind: and would frankly own, that till 
he had the honour to know , he had 
never met with an inducement ſufficient 
to enable him to overcome an —— 
kind of prejudice to matrimony; whic 
had made him before impenetrable to 


N the wiſnes and recommendations of all 
' his relations. | ; 
. You ſee, my dear, he ſcruples not to 


ſpeak of himſelf, as his enemies {| 

of him, I can't ſay, but his neſs 
intheſe particulars gives a credit to his 
other profeſſions. I ſhould eaſily, I 


It think, detect an hypocrite: and 7hzs 
4 man particularly, who is ſaid to have 
Ir | allowed himſelf in great liberties, were . 
re he to pretend to z7fantaxeous lights and 
1 convictions —at this time of life too 
1. Habits, I am ſenſible, are not ſo eaſily 
us changed. You have always joined 
A with me in remarking, that he will 
> ſpeak his mind with freedom, even to 
e a degree of unpoliteneſs ſometimes; 
in and that his very treatment of my fa- 
to mily 1s a proof that he cannot make a 
mean court to! any-body for intereſt- 
e. ſake— What pity, where there are ſuch 
wh laudable traces, that they ſhould have 
ſer deen ſo mired, and choaked up, as I. 
a may ſay— We have heard, that the 
le man's head is better than his heart : 


but do you really think Mr. Lovelace 
can have a bad heart? Why ſhould 
mal not there be 2 in blood in the 
un. human creature, as well as in the igno- 

bler animals? None of his family are 
| not exceptionable==but himſelf, indeed. 


eater The characters of the ladies are admi- 
ul rableBut I ſhall incur the imputation 
wi I wiſh to avoid. Yet what a look of 
„5 cenſoriouſneſs does it carry in an un- 
tor ſharing friend, to take one to taſk for 
os. that juſtice, and making thoſe 
| that charitable inferences in 1 
y 2 ticular perſon, which one ought with- 
go | {rape to da, and to e, in the 


f of any other man living? 

He then again preſſed me . 

s offered protection from Lad 
7 He faid, that people of bi 

Wala little too much upon punctilio; 


® people of virtue giſo did; (Bur in - 
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deed birth, worthily lived = to, was 
virtue; virtue, birth; the inducements 
to a decent punctilio the ſame; the or: - 
gin of both, — How came this no- 
tion from him!]J—Elſe, Lady Betty 
would write to me. But ſhe would be 
willing to be firſt apprized, that her of- 


fer would be well received—as it would 


have the a _—_ of bein _ 
ink the hking of one part of my fa · 
. and hichbothing e induce 
her to make but the degree of unwor- 
thy perſecution which I actually la- 
boured under, and had reaſon further 
to apprehend. | . of 
I told him, that, however greatly L 
thought myfelf obliged to Lady Betty 
Lawrance, if this offer came from her- 
ſelf; = it was eaſy to ſee to what it 
led. It might look like vanity in me 
rhaps to ſay, That this urgency in 
im, on this occaſion, wore the face of 
art, in order to engage me into meaſures 
from which I might not eafily extricate 
myſelf, I ſaid, that I ſhould not be 
aftoRed by the ſplendor of even a royal 
title. Goodneſs, I thought, was great- 
neſa: that the excellent characters of the 
ladies of his family weighed more with 
me, than the conſideration that they 
were half · ſiſters to Lord M. and daugh- 


ters of an earl; that he would not have 


found encouragement from me, had 
my friends been conſenting to his ad- 
dreſs, if he had only a mere relative 
merit to thoſe ladies; fince, in' that 
caſe, the very reaſons that made me ad- 


mire them, would have been ſo many 


objections to their liaſmnan. 
I then aſſured him, that it was with 


infinite concern, that I had found my- 


ſelf drawn into an epiſtolary corre- 


f ce with him; eſpecially ſince 


t co nce had been 
bited ;—ant the only 


could think of making of this unex- 


prohi- 


petted and undefired interview, was, 


20 let him know, that I ſhould from 
heneeforth think myſelf obliged to dif. 
continue it. 
would not have the thought of engag- 


ing me to carry it on by menacing my 


relations. 0 
There was light enough to diſtin- 
uiſh that he looked very grave upon 
is. He fo much 4 m) 
choice, he ſaid, and m e fa - 
vour, (ſeorning to ſet himſelf upon a 
foot with Solmes in the compulſ 
methods uſed os” man's half) 
* 2 
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agreeable uſe 1 


And I hoped, that he 


ree 


that 
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that he ſhould hate himſelf, were he 
capable of a view of intimidating me 
by ſo very poor a method. But, ne- 
vertheleſs, there were two things to be 
conſidered: firſt, that the continual 
outrages he was treated with; the ſpies 
ſet over him, one of which he had de- 
tected; the indignities all his family 
were likewiſe treated with; as alſo, my- 
ſelf; avowedly in malice to him, or he 


ſhould not preſume to take upon him- 


ſelf to reſent for me, without my leave 
[Om artful wretch ſaw he would have 
lain open here, had he not thus guard- 
ed] — All theſe conſiderations called 
upon him to ſhew a proper reſentment; 
and he would leave it to me to judge, 
whether it would be reaſonable for 
him, as a man of ſpirit, to bear ſuch 
_ inſults, if it were not for my ſake, I 
would be pleaſed to conſider, in the 
next place, whether the ſituation I was 
in (a priſoner. in my father's houſe, 
and my whole family determined to 
compel me to marry a man unworthy of 
me; and that ſpeedily, and whether I 


_ conſented or not) admitted of delay in 
the preventive meaſures he was defirous 
to put me upon, in the laſt reſort only. 
Nor was there-a neceſſity, he ſaid, if I 


were actually in Lady Betty's protec- 
tion, that I ſhould be his, if, after- 


wards, I ſhould ſee any-thing objecti- 


ble in his conduct. 


But what would the world conclude 


would be the end, I demanded, were I, 
in the laſt reſort, as he propoſed, to 
throw myſelf into the protection of his 
friends, but that it was with ſuch a 
view ? | e | . 
And what leſs did the world think 
ov, he aſked, than that I was con- 
fined that I might not? * You are to 
_ © conſider, Madam, you have not now 
© an option; and to whom is it owin 
that you have not; and that you are 
in the power of thoſe (parents why 


mined, that 
option. All I 


will embrace ſuc 


prope is, that you 
h a prote&ion;—but 


avoid the neceſſity for it. | 

© And give me leave to ſay,” pro- 
ceeded he, that if a correſpondence on 
* which J have founded all my hopes, 
© 18, at this critical conjuncture, to be 
© broken off; and if you are reſolved 
not to be provided againſt the worſt; 
© it muſt be plain to me, that you will 


ſhould. & wy them?) who are deter- 
t you. ſhall of have an 


not till you haye tried every way, to ed 
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© at laſt yield to that worſt==Work to 
me only—lt cannot be to you=-And 
© then!* [and he put his handclenched 
to his forehead] how ſhall I bear the 
© ſuppoſition ? Then will you be that 
© Soimes's!—But, by all that's ſacred, 
© neither he, nor your brother, not 
your uncles, ſhall enjoy their tr. 
© umph—Perdition ſeize my ſoul; if 
© they ſhall!' ky 0 
The man's vehemence frightened me: 
yet, in reſentment, I would have lef 
3 but throwing himſelf at my fett 
again, Leave me not thus—-l beſeech 
vou, deareſt Madam, leave me not 
thus, in deſpair. I kneel not, re. 
© penting of what I have vowed in ſuch 


© acaſeas that I have ſuppoſed. Ire- 


© vow it, at your feet. Aud ſo be did. 
© But think not it is by way of me- 
© nace, or to intimidate you to favour 
© me. If your heart inclines you! [and 
then he aroſe] to obey your father, 
© (your brother rather) and to have 
© Solmes; although I ſhall avengemy- 
© ſelf on thoſe who have inſulted me, 
«© for their inſults to myſelf and fa. 
* mily; yet will I tear out my heart 
© from this boſom, (if poſſible with my 
© own hands) were it to ſcruple to give 
up it's ardors to a woman capable of 
© ſuch a preference. 45 
I told him, that he talked to me in 
very high language; but he mightaſſure 
himſelf, that I never would have Mr, 
Solmes, (yet that this I ſaid not in fi- 
vour to him) and I had declared 4 
much to my relations, were there not 
ſuch a man as himſelf in the world. 
Would I declare, that I would ſtil 
honour him with my correſpondence? 
te could not bear, that, hoping 9 
obtain greater inſtances of my favour, 
he ſhould forfeit the only one he had u 
. boaſt of. | | 493 
I bid him forbear raſhneſs or reſent- 
ment to any of my family, and Iwould, 
for ſome time at leaſt, till I ſaw-whit 
iſſue my preſent trials were likely v 
have, proceed with a correſpondent, 


which, nevertheleſs, my heart condems 


And his ſpirit him, the impatzent 
. creature ſaid, 1 for bear- 
ing what he did; when he conſidered, 
that — e of ie 0 1 
upon him, not will, (for 
— * it chearfull „ und a the- 
ſand times more) but 


e e 
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y creature 
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think himſelf (whoſe indifferent cha- 
rafter, as to his morals, had given ſuch 
+handle againſt him) for all. It was 
but juſt, that a-man ſhould be ſpoken 
eril of, who ſet. no value upon his re- 
putation. {ot . 6 | 
He offered to vindicate himſelf: but 
I told him, I would judge him by his 
own.rule—by his actions, not by his 


Were not his enemies, he ſaid, fo 
powerful, and ſo determined; and had 
they not already ſhewn their intentions 
in ſuch high acts of even cruel com- 
pulſion; but would leave me to my 
choice, or to my deſire of living ſingle; 
he would have been content to undergo 
a twelvemonth's probation, or more : 
but he was confident, that one month 
would either compleat. all their pur- 
poſes, or render them abortive; and I 
beſt knew what hopes I had of my a- 


ther'sreceding—He did not know him, 


if I had any. | | 
I fad, 1 would try every method, 
that either my duty or my influence 


upon any of them ſhould ſuggeſt, be- 
fore I would put myſelf into any other 


protection: and, if nothing elſe would 
do, would reſign the envied eſtate; and 
that I dared to ſay would. __ 


He was contented, he ſaid, to abide _ 


that ſue. He ſhould be far from wiſh- 


ing me to embrace any other protection, 


but, as he had frequently ſaid, in the laſt 
neceſſity, © But, deareſt creature, ſaid 
be, catching my hand with ardor, and 
preſling it to his lips, if the yielding 
*upthateſtate will do Reſign it - and 
* be mine — And I will corroborate, 
* with all my ſoul, your reſignation! * 
This was not ungenerouſly ſaid: but 
what will not theſe men ſay to obtain 
ef, and a power over one? 
| made many efforts to go; and now 
it was ſo dark, that I began to have 
is.. Icannot ſay from 
behayiour: indeed, he has a good 
deal raiſed himſelf in my opinion by 
the perſonal reſpeR, even to reverence, 
which he paid me during the whole 
— > — he flamed out 
e, upon a ſuppoſition that Solmes 
might — — upon a ſuppo- 
ltion-that would excuſe paſſion, if any- 
could, you know, in a man pre- 


«mas fo: levelled, that I could 


x [23 . 
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mung to love with fervour; although from me) one may ſee, my dear, the | 


force of hatred, which miſrepreſents 
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1-told him plainly that he might 


He recommended himſelf to my fa- 
vour at parting, with great earneſtneſs, 


yet with as great ſubmiſſion; not offer- 


ing to condition any - thing with mez 
although he hinted his wiſhes for ano- 
ther meeting; which I forbade him 

attempting again in the ſame place. 
And I will on to you, from hom 1 
ſhould be really blameable to conceal 


any · thing, that his arguments (draw 


from the dif ful treatment I meet 


with) of what I am to expect, make 


me begin to apprehend; that I ſhall be 
under an obligation to be either the one 


man's or the other's— And if ſo, I 


fancy I ſhall not incur your blame, were 
I to ſay, which of the two it muſt be. 


You have ſaid, which it muſt at be. 


But, O my dear, the ſingle life is by 
far the moſt eligible to me: indeed it is. 


And I hope yet to be permitted to make 


that option. 


I got back without obſervation: but 


the apprehenſion that I ſhould not, 
gave me great uneaſineſs; and made me 


begin my letter in a greater flutter than 
he gave me cauſe to be in, except at 


the firſt ſeeing him; for then indeed my 
ſpirits failed me; and it Was a particu- 
lar felicity, that, in ſuch a place, in 
ſuch a fright, and alone with him, I 


fainted not away. | 42 

I ſhould add, that having reproached 
laft Sunday 

at church, he ſolemnly aſſured me, that 


him with his behaviour the 


it was not what had been repreſented to 


me: that he did not expe# to Tee me 


there; but hoped to have anopportunity 
to addreſs himſclf to my father, and to 
be permitted to attend him home. But 


that the good Dr. Lewen had perſuaded 


him not to attempt ſpeaking to any of 
the family, at that time; obſerving to 


him the emotions into which his pre- 


ſence had put every- body. He intend- 


ed no pride or haughtineſs of behaviour, 


he aſſured me; and that the attributin 
ſuch to him was the effect of that ill- 


will which he had the mortification te N 


find inſuperable: adding, that when he 
bowed to my mother, it was a compli- 
ment he intended generally to every one 
in the pew, as well as to her, whom 
he fincerely venerated. | 


If he may be believed, (and I ſhould | 
think he would not have comepurpoſely 


to defy my family, yet expe& favour 


all thing: yet why ſhould Shorey (ex- 
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cept officiouſly to pleaſe her principals) 
make a report in his disfavour? He 
told me, that he would appeal to Dr. 
Lewen for his juſtification on this head; 
adding, that the whole converſation 
between the doctor and him turned upon 
his defire to attempt to reconcile him- 
ſelf to-us all, in the face of the church; 
and upon the doctor's endeavouring to 
diſſuade him from making ſuch a pub- 
| lick overture, till he knew how it would 
be accepted. But to what purpoſe his 
appeal, when I am debarred from ſee- 
ing that good man, or any one who 


would adviſe me what to do in my pre- 


ſent difficult ſituationn 
. I fancy, my dear, however, that 
there would hardly be a guilty perſon 


in the world, were each ſuſpected or 


accuſed perſon to tell his or her own 


ſtory, and be allowed any degree of 


credit. | : 
T have written a very long letter. 
TJ To be ſo particular as you require in 


ſubjects of converſation, it is impoſſible 


to be ſhort, | | 
I will add to it only the affurance, 


that I am, and ever will be, your affec- 
like a friend to her ungueſtionable friend, 
I muſt teaze you a little—Let it run 


tionate and faithful friend and ſervant, 
OT CLARISSA HARLOWE« 


-. You'll be ſo good, my dear, as to 


remember, that the date of your 


laſt letter to me, was the ↄth. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
88 HARLOWE. 


| for having given you occaſion to re- 
mind me of the date of my laſt. Twas 
willing to have before me as much of 
the workings of your wiſe relations as 
| poſſible; being verily perſuaded, that 
one ſide or the other would have yield- 
ed by this time: and then I ſhould have 
had ſome degree of certainty to found 
my obſervations upon. And indeed 
what can I write that I have not already 
written ?—You know, that I can do 
nothing but rave at your ſtupid perſecu- 
tors: and that you don't like. I have 
adviſed you ta reſume your own eſtate: 
that you won't do, You cannot bear 
the thoughts of having their Solmes: 
and Lovelace is reſolved you ſhall be 
his, let who will ſay to the contrary. 


8 


bdut juſt as I would have 


SUNDAY MARCH 19. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


I think you muſt be either the oneman'; 
or the other's. Let us ſee what their 
next ſtep will be. I WY 

As to Lovelace, whilehe tells hisown 


ſtory, (having alſo behaved ſo hand. 
fomely on his intrufion in the wood: 


houſe; and intended ſo well at church) 
who can ſay that the man is the leaf 
blameworthy ?—Wicked people! tocon- 
bine againſt ſo innocent a man!-=By, 
as I ſaid, Let us ſee what their next 

* will be, and what courſe you will take 


upon it; and then we may be the more 


enlightened. 155 | 

As to your change of ſtile to 
uncles, and brother and ſiſter, ſince 
they were ſo fond of attributing toyqu 


'2 regard for Lovelace, and would not 
be perſuaded to the contrary; and fince 


you only ſtrengthened their arguments 
againſt yourſelf by denying it; you did 
ne, in gix. 
ing way to their ſuſpicions, and trying 


what that would do- But i- But i 


Pray, myſdear, indulge me a little- 
You yourſelf think it was neceſſary to 
apologize to me for that change of file 
to them And till you will ſpeak out 


therefore; for it will run 
If, then, there be not a reaſon ſor 


this change of ſtile, which you have 


not thought fit to give me, be ſo good 
as to watch, as I once before adviſed 


you, how the cauſe for it will come on 


Why ſhould it be permitted to ſteil 
upon yon, and you know nothing of 
the matter? _ 1 

When we get a great cold, we an 


apt to puzzle ourſelves to find out when 


it began, or how we got it; and when 


that is accounted for, down we fit con- 
tented, and let it have it's courſe; or, 


if it be very troubleſome, take a ſweat, 
or uſe other means to get rid of it--0, 
ay dear, before the malady you wil 
of, yet wot not of, grows ſo importu- 
nate, as that you muſt be obliged to 
ſweat it out, let me adviſe you to 

how it comes on. For Iam perſuaded, 
as ſurely as that I am now writing i 
you, that the indiſcreet violence of 2 
friends on one hand, and the infnu- 
ating addreſs of Lovelace on the other, 


(if 1 
.any-body thinks him) will ef 
bring it to this, and do-all eng 
y ſt 


But letitelf it wit be Logg 
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' celmes, the choice cannot admit of de- 
date. Vet if all be true that is report- 
cd, I ſhould prefer almoſt any of your 


ther lovers to either; unworthy as. 
they alſo arg... But who can be worthy 
of a Clariſſa? 4x 
I wiſh you are not indeed angry with 
me for harping ſo much on one ſtring. 
I muſk 2 I ſhould think mytelf 
inexcuſable ſo to do, (the rather, as Iam 
bold enough to . it a point out 
of all doubt from fifty places in your 
letters, were I to labour the e if 
would ingenuouſly owns - 
« Own what ?* you'll ſay... Why, 
© my Anna Howe, I hope, you don't 
think, that Iam already in love!” 
No, to be ſure! How can your Anna 
Howe have ſuch a thought? What 
| then ſhall we call it? You have helped 


„ ³ V WP. Tr a 


liking that's it,—O my friend! Did 


g I not know how much you deſpiſe 
- | pruderyz and that you are too young, 
b and too lovely, to be a prude 
0 But, ag ſuch hard names, let 
le me tell you one thing, my dear, (which 
it nevertheleſs I have told you before) 
a, and that is this; that I ſhall think I 
m have reaſon to be highly diſpleaſed with 
you, when you write to me, you en- 
ar devour to keep from me any lecret of 
ne woman. | 0 Ty 
od RE Lt me add, that if you would clear- 
ſed ly and implicitly tell me, how far Love - 
uh lace bas, or has not, a hold in your af- 
eil fetions, I could better adviſe you what 
* to do, than at preſent I can. Vou, 
| who are ſo famed for preſcience, as I 
au may call it; and than whom no young 
ben lady ever had ſtronger pretenſions to 4 


ben ſhare of it; have had, no doubt, reaſon- 


n:: in your heart about him, ſuppoſing. 


or, you were to be one day his; [no doubt 


eats but you have had the ſame in Solmes's 


$0, caſe; whence, the ground for the hatred; 
wit RY © the one; and for the conditional lik- 
no- ing of the other] will you tell me, my 

dear, what you have thought of Love- 
les beft and of his aH? How far 


ded, eligible for the frft; and how far re- 
Ng 


to lectidle for the la, Then weighing 

oor e parts in padde ſcales, we ſhall 
e which is likely to preponderate; or 

rather which Aae preponderate. £4 No- 
wing leſs. th; the knowledge of the 


ant. 2ec es of your heart can ſa - 


— 


ne to a phraſe.— A conditional kind of 
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with a ſecret of this nature: if you are, 
then you may the more allowably doubt 
me. But I dare ſay, you will not on 
either Nor is there, I hope, cauſe for 
either. „ ; 
Be pleaſed to obſerve one thing, my 
dear, that whenever I have given my - 
ſelf any of thoſe airs of raillery, which 
have ſeemed to make you look about 
you, (when, likewiſe, your caſe may 
call for a more ſerious turn from a 
ſympathizing friend) it has not been 
upon thoſe | which are written, 
though perhaps not intended, with ſuch 
explicitneſs [don't be alarmed, 
deart} as leaves little cauſe to doubt: 
but only when you affe& reſerve; when 
you give new words for common thingsz 
when you come with your curioſities, 
with your conditional likings, and with 
your PRUDE-encies, [mind how I ſpel 
the word] in a caſe that with every 


other perſon defies all prudence—Overt 
acts of treaſon all-theſe, againſt the ſo- 
vereign friendſhip we have avowed to 


each other! 

Remember, that you found me ou 
in a moment. You challenged me. - 
owned directly, that there was only m 
pride between the man and me; For 


it in the power of any fellow living to 


give me a moment's uneaſineſs. nd 


then my man, as I have elſewhere ſaid, 
was not ſuch a one as yours: fo I had 
reaſon to impute full as much to my 
own inconſideration, as tohis power over 
me: nay, more. But ſtill more to yours, 
For you reaſoned me out of the curio/ity 
firſt; and when the liking was brought 
to be conditional why then, you know, 
I throbbed no more about him. l 


a charming fellow as yours, let Miſe 
Biddulph, Miſs Lloyd, Miſs Campion, 


and me, have your opinion, how far 
figure ought to engage us: with a views - 
to your own caſe, however Mindthat 

as Mr. Tony ſays And whether at all, 
if the man be vain of it; fince, as you 
obſerve in a former, that vanityis a bd. 
ſhort pride in ſuch a one, that would 


make one juſtly doubt the worthineſs of 


his interior. V ou, our pattern, folovely 


in feature, ſo graceful in perſon, have 


Nn 5 none of it; and have therefore with the - 
b er Sure- boſi grace always held, that it is not en- 
In dos are not afraid to truſt en — in a woman 
y * 1 1 S . . bak Ys 1 : 


could not endure, I told yous to think 


Ol pray now, as you ſay, now I hang | 
mentioned that my fellow was not ſuch 


You. 
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You muſt know, that this ſubject was 
warmly debated among us in our laft 
converſation: and Miſs Lloyd wiſhed 
me to write to you upon it for your opt- 
nion; to which, in every debated caſe, 
we always paid the greateſt deference, 
I hope you will not be fo much engroſſed 


by your more weighty cares, as not to 
have freedom of ſpirits enough to enter 
upon the taſ. - Vou know how much 


we all admire your opinion on ſuch to- 


picks; which ever pfoduces ſomethin 


new and inſtructive, as you handle the 


ſubfects. And pray tell us, to what you 
think it owing, that your man ſeems ſo 
careful to adorn that ſelf- adorned per- 


fon of his! yet to manages, that one 
cannot for one's heart think him a cox- 
comb? — Let this queſtion, and the 
above taſks, divert, and not diſpleaſe 
you, my dear. — One ſubjett, though 
ever ſo important, could never yet en- 
groſs your capacious mind. If the) 
fhould.difpleaſe you, you muſt recolle& 


the many inſtances of my impertinence 
which you have forgiven, and then ſay, 


This is a mad girl But yet Ilove her! 
And ſhe is my -õnun : 


Ax A Hows. 


LETTER xxxviI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 


MONDAY, MARCH 20. 


„ R laſt fo ſenſibly affe&ts me, 
that T muſt poſtpone every other 
conſideration, however weighty, to re- 
ply to it: and this I will do very diſ- 
tinctly, and with all the openneſs of 
heart which our mutual friendſhip de- 


But let me obſerve, in the firſt place, 


gratefully obſerve, That if I have in fifty 


 peſſaves of my letters given you fuch 


wndyubted proofs of my value for Mr. 


Lovelace, that you have ſpared me for 


the fake of my explicitneſs, it is acting 


dy me with a generoſity worthy of your- 


felt. | n BY 

But lives the man, think you, whois 
fo very bad, that he does not giveeven 
a Joubting mind reaſon at one time to 
be better pleaſed with him than at ana- 
ther? And when that reaſon offers, is 


it not juſt to expreſs one's ſelf accord- 
_ wgly? Iwould do the man who addreſſes 
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ſpect to e other cauſe for diſreſpeſt 


than juſtice, it will perhaps be difficul; 


rected, I do not take to be an zmperfec. 
generous envy, I think. 


of revenge, it is but a . my dear, 


pain me a little; yet, on recolleRion, 
ing friend, than of the ſatirizing ob- 
All the buſineſs will be this; I ſhall be 
perhaps; but I ſhall thank you in the 


In this way, I hope, my dear, you will 


ten any-thing of this man, that has nat 


faulty appearance at leaſt, and I wil 


my words were capable of, I inte 


me as much juſtice, as if he did not ad. 
dreſs me: it has ſuch a look of tyranny, 
it 7 fo ungenerous, methinks, in 
our ſex, to uſe 2 man worſe for his re. 


occurring) that I would not byanymeang 
be that perſon who ſhould do 1 
But, although I may intend no more 


to hinder thoſe who know the man; 
views, from conſtruing. it as a partial 
_ and eſpecially if the eager-eyed 
obſerver has been formerly touched her. 
ſelf, and would triumph that her friend 
had been no more able to eſcape than 
ſhe, Noble minds, emulative of perfec. 
tion, (and yet the paſſion properly di. 


tion neither) may be allowed a little 
If I meant by this a refle&ion, by way 


in the ſoft ſenſe of the word. I Joe, as 
I have told you, your pleafantry, Al. 
though at the time your reproof may 


when I find in it more of the caution- 
ſerver, I ſhall be all gratitude upon it. 
ſenſible of the pain in the preſent letter 
next, and ever after. | 


account for a little of that ſenſibility 
which you will find above, and perhaps 
ſtill more, as I proceed. — You fre- 
quently remind me, by an excellentex- 
ample, your own to me, that I muſt not 
ſpare you! _ = WY 
Tam notconſcious, that I have wnt- 


been more in his diſpraiſe than in bis 40 
favour. Such is the man, that I think po 
I muſt have been faulty, and ought to rer 


take myſelf to account, if I had not: 
but if you think otherwiſe, I will not 
put you upon labouring the prof, as you 
call it, My conduct muſt then haves 


endeavour to rectify it. But of this! 
aſſure you, That whatever interpretation 


not any reſerve to you. I wrote 2 
at the time — If 1 had had thoughts 

diſguiſing it, or been conſcious that 
there was reaſon for doing ſo, N 
I had not given you the opportunity? 
remarking upon my curigiiy after 
relations eſteem for mez nor upon! 


0 a 
Pg 
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anditivnal liking, and ſuch-like. All 
[intended by 52 firſt, I believe, I ho- 
neſtly told you at the time: to that let- 
ter L therefore refer, whether it make 
for me, or againſt me; and by the other, 
that I might bear in mind what it be- 
came a perſon of my ſex and character 


do be and to do, in ſuch an unhappy ſitu- 


ation; where the imputed love is thought 
an undutiful, and therefore a criminal 
paſſion; and where the ſuppoſed object 
of it is a man of faulty morals too. And 
Iam ſure you will excuſe my deſire of 
appearing at thoſe times the perſon I 
ought to be; had I no other view im it 
but to merit the continuance of - your 
good opinion. | | 

But that I may acquit myſelf of hav. 
ing referves—O, my dear, I muſt here 


| break off.— | 


"LETTER XXXIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOMISS 
HOWE. 


| | MONDAY, MARCH 20. 
HIS letter will account to you, my 

1 dear, for my abrupt breaking off 
in the anſwer I waswriting to yours of 
yeſterday; and which, poſſibly, I ſhall 
not be able to finiſh, and ſend you, till 
to-morrow or next day; having a great 
deal to ſay to the ſubjects you put to me 
in it. What I am now to give you are 
the particulars of another effort made 


by my friends, through the good Mrs. 


Norton. | | ., 
It ſeems they had ſent to her yeſter- 
day, to be here this day, to take their 
inſtruktdns, and to try what /be could 
do with me. It would, at leait, I fup- 
pole they thought, have this effect; to 
render me inexcuſable with her; or to 
let ber ſee, that there was no room for 
the expoſtulations ſhe had often wanted 


do make in my favour to my mother. 


The declaration, that my heart was 
e, Morded them an argument to prove 
obltitiacy and perverſeneſs upon me; 
des it could be nothing elſe that go- 
ned me in my oppoſition to their wills, 
if I had no particular eſteem for another 
man and now, that I have given them 
reaſon (in order to obviate this argu- 
meet) to ſuppoſe that I have a prefe- 
Nev 1 are reſolved to 
er poſſible. And in order to this, 


ON * 
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they ſent for this good woman, for 
whom they know J have even a filial 
regard. n 

She found aſſembled my father and 


mother, my brother and ſiſter, my twWo 


uncles, and my aunt Hervey. N 

My brother acquainted her with all 
that had paſſed ſince ſhe was lift per- 
mitted to fee me; with the contents of 
my letters avowing my regard for Mr. 
Lovelace, (as they all interpreted them; } 


with the ſubſtance of their anſwers to 


them; and with their reſolutions. 


My mother ſpoke next; and delivered 
herſelf to this effect, as the gaod woman 


told me, | 

After reciting how many times I had 
been indulged in my refuſals of diffe- 
rent men, and the pains ſhe had taken 
with me, to induce me to oblige my 
whole family in one inſtance out of five 
or ſix, and my obſtinacy upon it; O 
© my good Mrs. Norton," faid the dear 
lady, * could you have thought that y 
« Clariſſa and your Clariſſa was capa- 
© ble of ſo determined an oppoſition to 
© the will of parents ſo mdulgent to 


her? But ſee what you can do with 


her. The matteris gone too far to be 


receded from on our parts. Her fa- 


ther had concluded every-thing with 
Mr. Solmes, not doubting her com- 
pliance. 
Mrs. Norton, and ſuch advantages to 


it in her power to lay an obligation 


upon us all. Mr. Solmes, knowing 

ſhe has good principles, and hoping 

by his patience zoo, and good treat- 

ment hereafler, to engage her grati- 

© tude, and by degrees her love, is wil- 
ling to overlook all!“ — 


 [Owerlook all, my dear! Mr. Solmes 


to 6verl;ok all! There's a word!] 
8c, Mrs.Norton, if you are convinced 
that it is a child's duty to ſubmit to 
© her parents authority, in the moſt 
important point as well as inthe leaſt, 


I beg you will try your influence over 
« her: 1 have none; her father has 


© none; her wncles neither; although it 
is her apparent -intereſt to oblige us 
© all; for, on that condition, her grand- 
« father's eſtate is not half of what, 
© living and dying, is purpoſed to he 
done for her. If any-body can pre- 
6 vail with her, it is 50; and I hope 
you will heartily enter upon this 


into execution as - talk? - —- 0 


The good woman aſked, Whether he | 
| | Q_ 


was 
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was permitted to expoſtulate with them 
upon the occaſion, before ſhe came up 
to me? 

My arrogant brother told her, ſhe 
was ſent for to expoſtulate with his 


ſheer, and not with them. And this, 


Goady Norton," ſhe is #ways Goody 
with lim!] “ you may tell her, that the 
treaty with Mr. Solmes is concluded: 
that nothing but her compliance with 
her duty is wanting; of conſequence, 
* that there is no room for your expol- 
* tulation, or hers either. 

+ Be aſſured of this, Mrs. Norton,” 
ſaid my father, in an angry tone, that 
we will not be baffled by her. We 
will not appear like fools in this mat- 
ter, and as if we had no authority over 
our own daughter. We will not, in 
ſhort, be bullied out of our child by 
a curſed rake, who had like to have 
killed our only fon !—And fo ſhe had 
better make a merit of her obedience: 
for comply ſhe ſhall, if I live; inde- 
pendent as ſhe thinks my father's in- 
diſcrect bounty has made her of me, 
her father. Indeed, fince that, ſhe has 


* 


unjuſt bequeſt— And it is likely to 


ry that vile Lovelace, I will litigate 
« every ſhilling with her: tell her fo; 


and that the will may be ſet aſide, and 


e ſhall.” | 
My. uncles joined, with equal heat. 
My brother was violent in his de- 
clarations. | | 
My ſiſter put in with vehemence, on 
the ſame ſide. | | > 
My aunt Hervey was pleaſed to ſay, 
There was no article ſo proper for pa- 
vents to govern in as this of marriage: 
and it was very fit, mine ſhould be 
obliged, | | £1; 


hus inſtructed, the good woman 


came up to me. She told me all that 
had paſſed, and was very earneſt with 
me to comply; and ſo much juſtice did 
ſhe to the talk impoſed upon her, that 
I more than once thought, that her own 
opinion went with theirs. But when ſhe 
ſaw what an immoveable averſion I had 
to the man, ſhe lamented with me their 
determined . reſolution: and then exa- 
mined into the ſincerity of my declara- 
tion, that I would gladly compound 
with them by living ſingle. Of this 
being ſatisfied, ſhe was ſo convinced 
that tus offer, which, carried into exe - 


cution, would exclude Lovelace effes. 


heart; I had as good as owned it in my 


ſiſter, although I had moſt difingens. 


| known that their conſideration for u- 
was greater than mine for them. And 


they wwould be obeyed, or I never ſhould 
never been what ſhe was before. An 


proſper accordingly!—Butif ſhe mar- 


of an age, anda turn [the inſolent ſaid) 


if che prevailed not, 


tually, ought to be accepted, that ſhe 
would go down, (although I told her 
it was what I had tendered over-and. 
over to no. purpoſe) and undertake 10 
be guaranty for me on that ſcore, 
She went accordingly; but ſoon re. 
turned in tears; being uſed harſhly fo 
urging this alternative—They had 1 
right to my obedience upon their own 
terms, they faid; my propoſal was mn 
artifice, only to gain time; nothinghut 
marrying Mr. Solmes /bould do; they 
had told me fo before; they ſhould not 
be at reſt till it was done; for they kney 
what an intereſt Lovelace had inmy 


letters to my uncles, and brother and 


ouſly declared otherwiſe to my mother, 
I depended, they ſaid, upon their in. 
dulgence, and my own fower over 
them: they would not have baniſhed 
me from their preſence, if they had not 


be reſtored to their favour, let the con- 
ſequence be what it would, 

My brother thought fit to tell the good 
woman, that her whining nonſenſe did 
but harden me. There was a peryerſe- 
neſs, he ſaid, in female minds, a tra 
gedy-pride, that would make a roman- 
tick young creature, ſuch a one as me, 
riſk any-thing to obtain pity, I'ma 


to be fond of a lover-like diſtreſs: and 
my grief (which ſhe pleaded) would 
never break my heart; I ſhould ſooner 
break that of the beſt and moſt indul 
gent of mothers. He added, that fit 
might once more go up to me: butthih 
be ſhould ſuſpell, 

that the man they all hated had found 
way to attach ber to his intereſt, 
Every · body blamed him for this un. 
worthy reflection; which greatly affe 
ed the good woman. But, neverheleß, 
he ſaid, and nobody contradicted him 
that if ſhe could not prevail upon 
faveet child, Cas it ſeems ſhe had fond 
called me} ſhe had beſt withdraw tober 
own home, and there tarry til! ſhe m 
ſent. for; and ſo leave her beet child io 
her father's management. , 

Sure nobody ever had ſo inſolent, 

hard hearted a brother, as I have! 5 
much reſignatich to be expected * 
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So much arrogance, and to ſo good 
— and of ſo fine an underſtand- 
ing, to be allowed in him! 

dhe nevertheleſs told him, that how- 
ever ſhe might be ridiculed for ſpeaking 
of the ſweetneſs of my diſpoſition, ſhe 
muſt take upon her to fay, that there 
never was a ſweeter in the ſex; and that 
the had ever found, that by mild me- 


time be prevailed __—_ even in points 
againſt my own judgment and opinion. 


was worth while to conſider what Mrs. 
Norton ſaid: and that ſhe had ſome- 
times allowed herſelf to doubt, whether 


as generous tempers are only to be in- 
fnenced by, in caſes where their hearts 
are ſuppoſed to he oppoſite to the will 
of their friends. Es Fee 
She had both my brother and lifter 


ed vpon her for this: who referred to my 
ot | mother, whether the had not treated me 
ne with an indulgence that had hardly any 
nd | example? 

vid My mother ſaid, ſhe muſt own, that 
on- no indulgence had been wanting from 
| ber: but ſhe muſt needs ſay , and had 
ood often ſaid it, that the reception I met 
did with on my return from Miſs Howe, 
rſe- aud the manner in which the propofal 

tra- of Mr. Solmes was made to me, (which 
lan- was ſuch as left nothing to my choice) 
me, and before I had had an opportunity to 
wal | converſe with him, were not what ſhe 
wid] had by any means approved of 
and | She was ſilenced, you will gueſs by 
ould whom—with, * My — dear 
oner * You have ever ſomething to ſay, ſome- 
dul: thing to palliate, for this rebel of. a 
n ſhe girl! Remember her treatment of 
that you, of me! — Remember, that the 
(pet, * wretch, whom we ſo juſtly hate, would 
und 4 not dare to perſiſt in his purpoſes, but 
| © for her encouragement of him, and 
's un. © Obſtinacy to 17. — Mrs. Norton, [an- 
fe e 8"'ly to her] © go up to her once more 
ele, * And if you think gentleneſs will do, 
| hum ; . have a commiſſion to be gentle, 
on bet fit will not, never make uſe of that 
fondly plea again.“. Seine A 
tober Aye, my good woman,” ſaid my mo- 
n ber, © try your force with her. My ſiſter 
-bild , Hervey and I will go up to her, and 
0 Nor _ ee * hands, to re- 
ather's aſſur- 
h —— Eſſing, avd aſſur 


everybody's love, if ſhe will 
* pevailed upon: and, in that caſe, 


thods, and gentleneſs, I might at any 


My aunt Hervey hereupon faid, It 


I had been begun with by ſuch methods 
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ve will all love you the better for your 
good offices. LR 
She came up to me, and repeated all 
theſe paſſages with tears: but I told 
her, that iker what had paſſed between 
us, ſhe could not hope ts prevail upon 
me to comply with meaſures ſo wholl; 
my brother's; and ſo much to my aver- 
ſion.— And then folding me to her ma- 
ternal boſom, * I leave you, my dear- 
© eſt Miſs,” ſaid ſhe—* I leave you, be- 
cauſe I muſt . But let me beſeech 
© you to do nothing raſhly; nothing 
* unbecoming your character. If a 
© be true that is ſaid, Mr. Lovelace 
cannot deſerve you. If yon can com- 
© ply, remember it is your duty to com- 
© ply. They take not, I own, the right 
method with ſo generous a ſpirit, But 
© remember, that there would not be 
© any merit in your compliance, if it 
« were not to be againſt your own lik- 
© ing. Remember alſo, what is ex- 
6 pected from a character ſo extraordi- 
* nary as yours: remember, it is in 
© your power to unite or difunite your 
* 
0 
p 
[1 
. 
: 
« 
c 
« 
* 
* 
c 
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whole family for ever. Although it 
ſhould at preſent be diſagreeable to 
you to be thus compelled, your pru- 
« dence, I dare ſay, when you conſider 
the matter ſeriouſly, will enable you 
to get over all prejudices againſt the 
one, and all prepoſſeſſions in favour 
of the other: and then the obligation 
you will lay all your family under, 
will be not only meritorious in you, 
with regard to them, but in'a few 
months, very probably, highly ſa- 
tisfactory, as well as reputable, to 
6 1 | | 
* Conſider, my dear Mrs. Norton,” 
faid I, only conſider, that it is not a 
« ſmall thing that is inſiſted upon; nor 
for a ſhort duration; it is for my life; 
© conſider too, that all this is owing to 
© an 2 brother, who go- 
« yerns every- body. Conſider how de- 
© firous I am to oblige them, if a'/fngle 


© life, and breaking all correſpondence 


© with the man they hate becauſe my 

© brother hates bim, will doit,” 
© I conſider every thing, my deareſt 

© Miſs : and, added to what I have 


aid, do you only conſider, that if, 


© by purſuing your own will, and re- 

jecting theirs, you ſhould be unhappy, 

© you will be deprived of all that con- 

« fſolation which thoſe have, who have 

been directed by their parents, al. 
| Q  * though 
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though the event prove not anſwer- 
able to their wiſhes. _ | 5 
I muſt go, repeated ſhe—* your 
brother will ſay' [and ſhe wept] that 
I, harden you by my whining non- 


ſenſe. It is indeed hard, that ſo much 


regard ſhould be paid to the humours 
of one child; and ſo little to the in- 
clination of another. But let me 
repeat, that it is your duty to ac- 
N if you can acquieſce: your 
ather has given your brother's 
ſchemes His 5 

now his. Mr. Lovelace, I doubt, is 


not a man that will juſtify your choice 


ſo much as he will heir diſlike. . It 
is eaſy to ſee that your brother has a 
view in diſcrediting you with all 
your friends, with your uncles in 
particular; but for that very reaſon, 


you ſhould comply, if poſſible, in or- 


der to diſconcert his ungenerous mea - 
ſures, 


go down, and make a report, that 
you are reſolved never to have Mr. 
Solmes—MuſtI?—Confider, my dear 
Miſs Clary—Muft I? © © 


Indeed you muſt! But of this I 
do aſſure you, that I will'do nothing 
to diſgrace the part you have had in 


my education. I will bear every- 
thing that ſhall be ſhort of forcing 
my hand into his who never can have 
any ſhare in my heart. I will try by 
patient duty, by. humility, to over- 
come them. But death will I chuſe, 


in any ſhape, rather than that man.“ 


© I dread to go” down,” ſaid ſhe, 
with ſo determined an anſwer: they 
will have no patience with me.—But 
let me leave you with one obſerva. 


tion, which I beg of you always to 
F Tue" 


bear in mind. EE 
That perſons of prudence, and 


_ diſtinguiſhed talents, like yours, ſeem 
to be ſprinkled through the world, to 

ive credit, by their example, to re- 
f When ſuch per- 


gion and virtue. 
ſons wrlfully err, how great muſt be 
the fault! How ungrateful to that 


God, who bleſſed them with ſuch ta- 


lents! What a loſs likewiſe to the 
world! What a wound to virtue! 


© But this, I hope, will never be to be 


0 
? 


my tears. And 


ſaid of Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe!' 
I could give her no anſwer, but by 
I thought, when the 


* * 


anction; and they are 


Iwill pray for you; and that 
is all I can do for you. I muſt now 
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went away, the better half of my heart 
went with her. i 
J liftened to hear what reception ſhe 
would meet with below; and found it 
was juſt ſuch a,one as ſhe had appre. 
hended. BR: dig 1 
+ © Will the, or will ſhe not, be Mrs, 
© Solmes? None of your whining cir- 
* cumlocutions, Mrs. Norton!* [You 
may gueſs who ſaid this] „Vill the, or 
vill ſhe zot, comply with her parents 
© will?? * 
: This cut ſhort all ſhe was going to 
ays 
If I muſt ſpeak ſo briefly, Mi 
© will ſooner die, than have—' * 
.* Any-body but Lovelace!“ inter. 
rupted my brother.—* This, Madam 
* this, Sir—is your meek daughter! 
* this is Mrs. Norton's faveet child. 
Well, Goody, you may return tq 
your own habitation. I am empow- 
ered to forbid you to have any corre. 
ſpondence with this perverſe girl for 
a month to come, as you value the 
favour of our whole — or of 
© any individual of it.. 
And ſaying this, uncontradicted by 


K MK aA A A 


any-body, he himſelf ſhewed her to 
the door—No doubt, with all that air 


of cruel. inſult, which the haughty 
rich can put on to the unbappy lew, 
who have not pleaſed them. 

So here, my dear Miſs Howe, am! 


deprived of the advice of one of the 


moſt prudent and conſcientious women 
in the world, were I to have ever ſo 
much occaſion for it. 

I might indeed write (as I preſume, 
under your cover) and receive her an- 
ſwers to what I- ſhould write. But 
ſhauld ſuch a correſpondence be charged 
upon her, I know ſhe would not be 
guilty of a falſhood for the world; not 
even of an equivocation: and ſhould 
ſhe own it after this prohibition, ſhe 
would forfeit my mother's favour for 
ever. And in my dangerous fever, 
ſome time ago, I engaged my mother 
to promiſe me, that, if I died before! 
could do any-thing for the good wo. 
man, ſhe would ſet her above want for 
the reſt of her life, ſhould her eyes fail 
her, or ſickneſs befall her, and the 
could not provide for herſelf, as ſhe now 
ſo prettily does by her fine needle- 
works. 3 1 

What meaſures will they fall upe* 
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as Will they not recede when they 


6nd that it mult be a rooted antipathy, 
and nothing elſe, that could make a 


temper not naturally inffexible, ſo 


turdy? EE | 
Adieu, my dear. Be you happy !— 
To know that it is in your power to be 


ſo, is all that ſeems wanting to make 


| ſo. 

gs | CL. HARLOWE. 
| | 
| a TTA XI. 

; MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOMISS 


HOWE. 


| Ss 
- [rk CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT 
1 IN LETTER XXXVI111.] 
q Will now, though midnight, (for I 
— have no ſleep in my eyes) reſume 
. the ſubje& I was forced ſo abruptly to 
br vt; and will obey yours, Miſs Lloyd's, 
1e 12 Campion's, and Miſs Biddulph's 
of call, with as much temper as my di- 
vided thoughts will admit. The dead 
dy ſtillneſs of this ſolemn hour will I hope 
ta contribute to calm my diſturbed mind. 
ur In order to acquit myſelf of fo heavy 
ty a charge as that of having reſerves to ſo 
w, dear a friend, Iwill acknowledge (and 
I thought I had over and over) that it 
1 is owing to my particular ſituation, if 
the Mr. Lovelace appears to me in a toler- 
en able light: and I take upon me to ſay, 
lo that had they oppoſed him to a man of 
ſenſe, of virtue, of generoſity; one 
ne, who enjoyed his fortune with credit; 
an- who had a tenderneſs in his nature for 
But the calamities of others, which would 
ged have * a moral aſſurance, that he 
be would have been ſtill leſs wanting in 
not pain! returns to an obliging ſpirit— 
uld dthey oppoſed ſuch a man as this to 
ſhe Mr, Lovelace, and been as earneſt to 
for hate me married, as now they are, I 
ver, do not know myſelf, if they would 
ther have had reaſon to tax me with that in- 
rel uneible obſtinacy which they lay to my 
WO charge. And this whatever had been 
t for de figure of the man; ſince the heart 
fail 8 what we women ſhould judge by in 
_ the the choice we make, as the · beſt ſecu- 


my for the party's. good behaviour in 
every relation of life. 


_ and driven; I'own to you, that 
ve now-and-then had a little more 


KY ay Twit, ip 


But, ſituated: as 1 am, thus perſe- 


by Mr. Lovelace's tolerable qualities, 
to keep up my diſlike to him for his 
others. N wits | 

You ſay, I muſt have argped with 
myſelf in his favour, and in his disfa- 
vour, on a ſuppoſition,” that I might 

oſſibly be one day his. I own that I 
2 and thus called upon by my 
deareſt friend, I will ſet before you 
both parts of the argument. | 

And firſt, what occurred to me in his 

fawour. 5 : 

At his introduction into our family, 
his negative virtues were infiſted upon; 
— he was no gameſter; no horſe-racerz 
no fox-hunter; no drinker.” My poor 
aunt Hervey had, in confidence, given 
us to appre end much diſagreeable evil 
(eſpecially to a wife of the leaſt deli- 
cacy) from a wine lover: and common 
ſenſe inſtructed us, that ſobriety in a 
man is no ſmall point to be ſecured, 
when ſo many miſchiefs happen daily 
from exceſs. I remgmber, that my 
ſiſter mace the moſt of this favourable 
circumſtance in his character while ſhe 
had any hopes of him. bet 

He was never thought to be a nig- 
gard; not even ungenerous: nor when 
his conduct came to be enquired into, 
an extravagant, a ſquanderer; his pride 
[So far was it a- laudable pride] ſe- 
cured him from that. Then he was 
ever ready to own his errors. He was 
no jeſter upon ſacred things: poor Mr. 
Wyerley's fault; who ſeemed to think, 
that there was wit in ſaying bold things, 
which would ſhock a ſerious mind. His 
converſation with 4s was always unex- - 
ceptionable; even chaſtely ſo; which, 
be his actions what they would, ſhewed 
him capable of being influenced by 48. 
cent company; and that he might pro- 
bably therefore be a ed man, rather 
than a leader, in other company. And 
one late inſtance, ſo late as laſt Saturday 
evening, bas raiſed him not a little in 
my opinion, with regard to this point 
of good (a:d at the ſame time, of 
manly) behaviour. ; Wi 

As 10 the advantage of birth, that 
is of his fide, above any man who has 
been found out for me. If we may 
judge by that expreſſion of his, which 

ou were pleaſed with at the time; 
That upon true quality, and hereditary 
diſtinction, if good ſenſe were notwant- 
ing, honotr ſat as eaſy as bis glows; 
That, with as familiar an air, was his 
familiar expreſſion; while none but tis 

1 | proiperoug | 
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proſperous upſtart, MUSHROOMED in- 


to rank 3 of his peculiars) was 
arrogantly proud of it.— If, I ſay, we 
may judge of him by this, we ſhall 


conclude in his fayour, that he knows. 


what fort of behaviour is to be expe&t- 
ed from perſons of birth, whether he 
act up to it or not. Conviction is half 
way to amendment. . 
His fortunes in poſſeſſion are hand- 
fome; in expectation, ſplendid: fo no- 
thing need be ſaid on that ſubjet., 
But it is impoſſible, fay ſome, that 


he ſhould make a tender or kind huſ. 


band. Thoſe who. are for impoſing 


upon me ſuch a man as Mr. Solmes, 


and by methods fo violent; are not in- 
tirled to make this objection. But 
now, on this ſubject, let me tell you 
how TI have argued with myſelf—For 


ſtill you muſt remember, that I am up- 


on the extenuating part of his character. 

A great deal of the treatment a wife 
may expect ee, g will poſſibly de- 
pend upon herſelf. Perhaps ſhe muſt 


'pradiſe as well. as promiſe obedience, 
to a man fo little uſed to controul; and 


miiſt be careful to oblige. And what 


huſband expects not this? The more 
| haps if he had not reaſon to aſſure 


imſelf of the preferable love of his 
wife before the became fuch. And 
how much eaſier and pleaſanter to obey 
the man of her choice, if he ſhould be 
ever unreaſonable ſometimes, than one 
ſhe would not have had, could ſhe have 
avoided it? Then, I think, as the men 
were the framers of the matrimonial of- 
fice, and made obedience a part of the 
woman's vow,:ſhe ought not, even in 


policy, to ſhew him, that ſhe can break 


through ber part of the contract, (how- 
over fghtly ſne may think of the in- 
tance) leſt h ſhould take it into his 
head (himſelf is judge) to think as 
lightly of other points, which ſhe may 


hold more 1mportant—But indeed no 
point ſo ſolemnly vowed can be flight. 

Thus principled, and acting accord- 
_ zngly, what a wretch muſt that huſ- 


band be, who could treat ſuch a wife 
brutally !—Will Lovelace's wife be 
the only perſon, to whom he will not 
pay the grateful debt of civility and 


ood- manners? He is allowed to be 
. who ever knew a brave man, if 


a man of ſenſe, an univerſally baſe 


man? And how much the gentleneſs of 
our ſex, and the manner of our training 
up and education, make us need the 


* 1 


charged? Will he ſet a ſervant over 


— Why then, think I often, 40 


to be a ſecondary means, if I were to 


fuch a one. 


has hardly been ſufficient for me. 


HARLOWE. 
protection of the brave, and the comm 


tenance of the generous, let the gene. 
ral approbation which we are all fo na. 
turally inclined to give to men of that 
character, teſtify. 4 
At worſt, wilthe confine me priſoner 
to my chamber? Will he deny me the 
viſits, of my deareſt friend, and forbid 
me to correſpond with her? Will hu 
take from me the miſtreſsly manage. 
ment, which I had not faultily 7 


with licence to mſult me? Will he, 8 
he has not a „er, permit his couling 
Montague, or would either of thok 
ladies accept of a permiſſion, to inſult 
and tyrannize over me?—lIt cannot he, 


* you tempt me, O my cruel friends, 
to try the difference?” 4 
And then has the ſecret pleaſure iy; 
truded itſelf, to be able to reclaim fack 
a man to the paths of virtue and honeu: 


be his, of ſaving him, and preventing 
the miſchiefs ſo enterprizing a creaturs 
might otherwiſe be guilty of, if he be 


When I have thought of him is 
theſe lights, (and that as a man of ſenſe 
he will ſooner ſee his errors, than ano- 
ther) I own to you that I have had 
fome difficulty to avoid taking thepath 
they ſo violently endeayour to makeme 
ſhun: and all that command of my 
paſſions which has been attributed to 
me as my greateſt praiſe, and, ini 
young a creature, as my diſtinction, 


And let me add, that the favour of 
his relations (all but himſelf unexcep- 
tionable) has made a good deal of ad- 
ditional weight, thrown-into the ſame 
ſcale. - 5 py 
But now, in his disfawour, When 
have reflected upon the prohibition of 
my parents; the giddy appearance, dil. 
graceful to our ſex, that ſuch a prefer. 
ence would have; that there is no man- 
ner of likelihood; enffamed by the 
rencounter, and upheld by art and 
ambition on my brother's ſide, that 
ever the animolity will be got over 
that I muſt therefore be at -pErpetual 
variance with all my own family; that | 
I muſt' go to him, and to. hit, a6 

obliged and half. fortuned perſon; that 
his averſion to them all is as ſtrang 8 
theirs to him; that hi whole family 
are hated for his ſake;/t op hapngorn 


- 
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u rturn: that he has a very immoral 


er as to women; that knowing 
this, it is a high degree of impurity 
w think of joining in wedlock with 
och a man; that he is young, un- 
broken; his paſſions unſubdued; that he 
in violent in his temper, yet arifuly I 
in afraid vindictive too; that ſuch an 
hiſband might unſettle me in all my 
ern principles, and hazard my future 
hopes; that his own relations, two ex- 
eellent aunts, and an uncle, from whom 


| hehas ſuch large expectations, have no 


influence upon him; that what tolera- 
die qualities he has, are founded more 


in pride than in virtue; that allowing, 


2s he does, the excellency of moral 
precepts, and believing the doctrine of 
fatore rewards and puniſhments, he 
can live as if he deſpiſed the one, and 
defied the other ; the probability that 
the taint ariſing from ſuch free princi- 
ples, may go down into the manners of 


ind the importance of them, ſhould be 
more inexcufable than one who knows 
them not, fince an error again judg - 
ment is worſe, infinitely worſe, than an 
mor in judgment.— Reſlecting upon 


| theſe things, I cannot help conjuring 


you, my dear, to pray wvith me, and to 


tender me inexcuſable to myſelf: for 
that is the teſt, after all. The world's 


opinion ought to be but a ſecondary 
confideration.” 


extremely ready to ov his errors: but 
I have ſometimes made a. great draw- 
back upon this article, in his digfavour; 
having been ready to apprehend, that 
this ingenuouſneſs may poſſibly be 
Utributable to two cauſes, neither of 
them, by any means, creditable to him. 
The one, that his vices are ſo much his 
maſters, that he attempts not to con- 
quer them; the other, that he may think 
it policy, to give up one balf of his 

Rr; to ſave the other, when the 


fencing by acknowledgment the ob- 
— 5 1 which may 
m the praiſe of ingenuouſneſs 
When he can obt in no other; and when 
the” challerged proof might bring out, 
vpon -diſeuſon, © other evils. Theſe, 
low, are ſevere conſtruc- 


Tons; but'every-thivg his enemies ſa 


J nnn be 
dam 


poſterity; that I knowing theſe things, 


pray for me, that I may not be puſhed. 
upon ſuch indiſcreet meaſures, as will 


I have faid in his praiſe, that he is 


may be blameable: by this means, 


HARLOWP. 
Iwill proceed by-and-by, 


* I . y 
SOMETIMES we have both thought 


him one of the moſt undeſigning merely 
witty men we ever knew; at other 
times one of the deepeſt creatures we 
ever converted with. So that when in 
one viſit we have imagined we fathom - 
ed him, in the next he has made us 
ready to give him up as i 
This impenetrableneſs, my dear, is to 
be put among the ſhades in his charac- 
ter.—Yet, upon the whole, you have 
been ſo far of his party, that you have 
conteſted, that his principal fault ig 
over-frankneſs, and too much regard · 
leſſneſs of appearances, and that he is 
too giddy to be very artful: you would 
have it, that at: he time he fays any 
thing good, he'means what he — 
that his variableneſs and levity are con- 
ititutional, owing to ſound health, and 
to a ſoul and body [that was your ob- 
ſervation] fitted for and pleaſed with 
each other. And hence you concluded, 
that could this conſextaneouſueſs [as 
you call it] of — and . . . 
culties be pointed by diſcretion; that 
is to ſay, could his vivacity be conſined 
within the pale of but moral obliga- 
tions; he would be far from being re- 
jectible as a companion for life. 
But I uſed then to ſay, and I ſtill am 
of opinion, that he wants a heart: 
and if he does, he wants every- thing. 
A wrong head may be convinced, may 
have a right turn given it: but who is 
able to give a heart, if a heart be 
wanting? Divine Grace, working a 
miracle, or next to a miracle, can only 
change a bad heart. Should not — 
fly the man who is but fw/ſpefed 'of 
ſocha one? What, O what, do parents 
do, when they endeavour to force a 
child's inclination, but make her think 
better than otherwiſe ſhe would think 
of a man obnoxious to themſelves, and 
perhaps whoſe character will not ſtand 


examination? | 


J have ſaid, that I think Mr. Love- 
lace a vindilive man: upon my word, 
I have ſometimes doubted, whether his 
per ſeverance in his addreſſes to me has 
not been the more obſtinate, ſince he 
has found himſelf ſo diſagreeable to my 
friends. From that time I verily ink 
he has been the more fervent in them; 
yet courts them not, but ſets them at 
defiance. For this indeed he pleads 


din teu ſtedoſoʒ {I am ſure he cunpot 


_ politeneſs] 


., 
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But, indeed, he muſt take pleaſure in 
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liteneſs] and the more plauſibly, as 

e is apprized of the ability they have 
to make it worth his while to court 
them. It is true he has declared, and 
with too much reaſon, (or there would 
be no bearing him) that the loweſt ſub- 
miſſions on his part would not be ac- 
cepted; and to oblige me, has offered 


to ſeek a reconciliation with them, if I 
would give him hope of ſucceſs. 


As to his behaviour at church, the 
Sunday before laſt, I lay no ſtreſs upon 


that, becauſe I doubt there was too much 


outward pride in his intentional humi- 
ty, or Shorey, who is not his enemy, 
could not have miſtaken it. | 
I do not think him ſo deeply learned 
in human nature, 'or in ethicks, as 
ſome have thought him. Don't you re- 
member how he ſtared at the following 
trite obſervations, which every moraliit 


could have furniſhed him with? Com 


plaining as he did, in a half-menacing 
ſtrain, of the obloquies raiſed againit 
him—That if he were innocent, he 


ſhould deſpiſe the obloquy: if not, re- 
venge would not wipe off his guilt.— 
That nobody ever thought of turning 
a ſword into a ſponge!— That it was in 
his own power by reformation of an 


error lajd to his charge by an enemy, to 
make that enemy one of his beſt friends; 


and (which was the nobleſt revenge in 


the world) againſt his will; ſince an 


enemy would not w/þ hind to be wich- 


out the faults he taxed him with. | 
But the intention, he ſaid, was the 

wound. _ 
How ſo, I aſked him, when that can- 
not wound without the - application ? 


© That the adverſary only held the ſword: 
he himſelf pointed it to his brealt—And 


why ſhould he mortally reſent that ma- 
lice, which he might be the better for as 
long as he lived ?—What could be the 


reading he has been ſaid to be maſter of, 


to wonder, as he did, at theſe obſerva- 


revenge; and yet holds others to be in- 
excuſable for the ſame fault. He is not, 


however, the only one who can fee how 


truly blameable thoſe errors are in ano- 


ther, which they hardly think ſuch in 
| |  Jove—ſhould you have puſhed ſo far that 


themſelves, 


From theſe conſiderations; from theſe 
over-balances; it was, that I ſaid, in a 


former, that I would not be in love with 


this man for the world: and it was go- 
ang further than prudence-would war- 
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rant, when I was for componndingwith 
you, by the words condittonal-likih 
which you ſo humorouſly railly. 
Well, but, methinks you (ay, what 
is all this to the purpoſe > This is fill 
but reaſoning: but, if you are in love, 
you are; and love, like the vapours, ig 
the deeper rooted for having no ſuſfi. 
cient cauſe aſſignable for it's hold. And 
ſo you call upon me again, to have ng 
reſerves, and ſo-forth. ' + + 

W hy then, my dear, if youwill have 
it, I think, that, with all his prepon. 
derating faults, I like him better than 
I ever thought I ſhould like him; and, 
thoſe faults conſidered, better perhaps 
than I ought to like him. And [ be. 
lieve, it is poſſible for the perſecution I 
labour under, to induce me to like him 
ſtill more—E ſpecially while Ican recol. 
le& to his advantage our laſt interview, 
and as every day produces ſtronger in- 
ſtances of 7yranny, I will call it, onthe 
other ſide.—In a word, 1 will frankly 
own, (ſince you cannot think any-thing 


] tay too explicit) that were he zowbut | 


a moral man, I would prefer him to al 
the men I ever ſaw. 14-40 

Jo that this is but conditional liking 
ſtill, you'll ſay.—Nor, I hope, is it 
more, I never was in love, as it is 
called; and whether this he it, or not, 
I muſt ſubmit to you. But will venture 


to think it, if it be, no ſuch mgbty mo- 


narch, no ſuch unconquerable power, 
as I have heard it repreſented; andit 


muſt have met with greater encquragt- 


ment than I think I have given it, to be 
abſolutely unconquerable—Since I am 
perſuaded, that I could yet, without 3 
throb, moſt willingly give up the ont 
man to get rid of the other. | 
But now to be a little more ſerious 
with you: if, my dear, my particularly 
unhappy ſituation bad driven (or ith 
if you pleaſe) me into a liking of the 
man; and if that liking had, in your 
opinion, inclined me to love him; ſhould 
you, whoſe mind is ſuſceptible of the 
meſt friendly imprefſions; who have 
ſach high notions of the delicacy whidl 
ought to be obſerved by our ſex in 
matters; and who actually do enter fe 
deeply into the diſtreſſes of one Jen 


unhappy friend on ſo very nice # ſubs 
ject . Echscially, wber I aimed get 
(as you could prove by 72 inſtancth 
it ſeems) to guard againſt 

out, Had you raillied me by 


— n — nnen * 
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month in the manner you do, it might 
have been more in character; eſpecially, 
if your friend's diſtreſſes had been ſur- 
mounted; and if ſhe had affected prudiſh 
ars in revolving the ſubject: but to fit 
down to avrite it, as methinks I ſee 
witha gladdened eye, and with all 
thearchneſs of exultation—Indeed, my 
dear, (and I take notice of it, rather 
for the lake of your own generoſity, 
than for my ſake; for, as I have ſaid, 
I love your raillery) it is not ſo very 
the delicacy of the ſubject, and 
| the delicacy of your own mind, con- 
| IT W 
) Ilay down my pen here, that you may 
conſider of it a little, — you pleaſe. 


\ I RESUME, to give you my opinion 

. of the force which figure or perſon ought 

? to have upon our ſex: and this I ſhall 

4 do both generally as to the other ſex, 
Ie and particularly as to this man; whence 

y you will be able to recolle& how far 
g my friends are in the right, or in the 
ut wrong, when they attribute a good deal 

l 


of prejudice in favour of one man, and 
v 1 of the other, on the ſcore 
of figure. But, firſt, let me obſerve, 
That they ſee abundant reaſon, on com- 
paring Mr. Lovelace and Mr. Solmes 


, to believe that this may be a 
Ire conſideration with me; and therefore 
10s | they beljeve it is. e e 
er, There is certainly ſomething very 


plauſible and attractive, as well as cre- 
ditable to a woman's choice, in figure.” 
lt gives a favourable impreſſion at firſt 
i in which we wilh to be confirm- 
: and if, upon further acquaintance, 
| we find reaſon ſo to be, we are pleaſed 


vith our judgment, and like the perſon 


he better, for having given us cauſe to 
arl compliment our own ſagacity, in our 
eb, it-bghted impreſſions. But, never- 
the tteleſs, it has been generally a rule with 
your me, to ſuſpect a fine figure, both in man 
ould awd woman; and 1 have had a good 
f the n to approve my rule 
hav WY th regard to mes eſpecially; who 


ought to value themſelves rather upon 
their intellectual than nal An 


us, For as to our ſex, if a fine woman 


eit to be vain and conceited upon 
r form and features; and that to lich 
. as to have neglected the more 


dation 


and. more durable recommen- 
e the world will be ready to 
UF her; ſince a pretty fool, in all 


\ # $1: 


be led by the opinion of the 
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ſhe ſays, and in all ſhe does, will pleaſe, 
we know not why. FOO I Or 
But who would grudge this pretty 
fool her ſhortday ! Since, with her ſum - 
mer's ſun, when her butterfly flutters 
are over, and the winter of agt and fur - 
rows arrives, ſhe will feel the juſt effefts 
of having neglected to cultivate her 
better faculties; for then, like another 
Helen, ſhe will be unable to bear the re- 
flexion even of her own glaſs; and be- 
ing ſunk into the infignificance of a 
mere old woman, ſhe will be entitled to 
the contempts which follow that cha- 
racter. While the diſcreet matron, who 
carries up [we will not, in ſuch a one's 
caſe, ſay doaun] into advanced life, the 
ever-amiable character of virtuous pru- 
dence, and uſeful experience, finds ſo- 
lid veneration take place of airy admi- 


ration, and more than ſupply the'want 


. 


of it. | | 
But for a man to be vain of his per- 
ſon, how effeminate! Tf ſuch a one hap- 
pens to have genius, it ſeldom ftrikes 
deep into intellectual ſubjects. His out- 
ſide uſually runs away with him. To 
adorn, and, perh ps, intending to adorn, 
to render ridiculous, that perſon, takes 
up all his attention. All he does is per- 


fonal; that is to ay, for himfelf; althe 


admires, ij himſelf: and in ſpite of the 
correction of the ſage, which fo often 
and ſo juſtly expoſes a' coxcomb, he 
ufually dwindles down, and ſinks into 
that character; and, of conſequence, 
becomes the ſcorn of one ſex, and the 
jeſt of the other. n 

This is generally the caſe of your ſine 
figures of men, and of thoſe who value 
themſelves on dreſs andoutward appear- 
ance: whence it is, that I repeat, that 
mere 2 in a man, is a deſpicable 
conſideration, But if a man, beſides 
figure, has learning, and ſuch talents, 


as would have diſtinguiſhed him, what- 


ever were his form; then indeed perſon 
is an addition: and if he has not run tos 
egregiouſly into ſelf-admiration, and if 


he has preſerved his morals, he is truly 


a valuable being. TOs 

Mr. Lovelace has certainly taſte; and, 
as far as I am able to determine, he has 
judgment in moſt of the politer arts. But 
although he has a humorous way of car- 
rying it off, yet one may ſee, that he va · 
lues himſelf not a little, doth on his per- 
ſon and his parts, and even upon his 


'dreſt; and yet he has ſo happy an eaſe 


leaſt 


in the latter, that it ſeeras to be 


W 


* 8 1 * 
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my ſtile creeps; my imagination is ſun 
my ſpirits ſerve me not; only to tell you, 


ſure of the co 
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part of his ſtudy. And as to the for- 
mer, I ſhould hold myſelf inexcuſeable, 
if I were to add to his vanity by ſnhew- 
ing the leaft regard for what is too evi- 
dently ſo much his. - | 


_ And now, my dear, let me aſk you; 


Have I come up to your expectation? If 


I have not, when my mind is more at 


eaſe, I will endeavour to pleaſe you bet- 


ter. For, methinks, my ſentences drag; 
3 


That whether I have more or leſs, I am 


| wholly devoted to the commands of my 
dear Miſs Howe. | 
P. S. The inſolent Betty Barnes has 


juſt now fired me anew, by reporting to 
me the following expreſſions of the hi - 
deous creature, Solmes— That he is 
girl; and that with lit 
tle labour to himſelf. That be I ever ſo 
averſe to him beforehand, he can depend 


upon my principles; and it would be a 


pleaſure to him to ſee by what Proven 


degrees I ſhall come to. Horrid wretch!] 
I bat it was Sir Oliver's obſervation, 


who knew the world perfectly well, that 
fear was a better ſecurity than love, for 


a woman's good behaviour to her huſ- 
band; although, for his part, to ſuch a 
ine creature [truly] he would try what 


Iove would do; for a few weeks at leaſt: 
being unwilling to believe what the old 
krigh 


ſpoils, more wives than it makes good. 
What think you, my dear, of ſuch a 


 wretch as this! tutored, too, by that 


old ſurly miſogyniſt, as he was deemed, 


Sur Oliver? 


"LETTER XII. 


/ MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 


HOWE. 


© |, TUESDAY, MARCH 1. 


J 0 W- willingly would my dear 
mother ſhew kindneſs tome, were 

ſhe permitted! None of this perſecution 
mould I labour under, I am ſure, if that 
regard were paid to her prudence. and 


fine underſtanding, which they ſo well 


deſerve. Whether owing to her, or to 
my aunt, or to both, that a new trial 


vas to be made upon me, I cannot tel} 
but this morning her Shorey deliv 


ii Pepe; <4 wit des Page 65. 


13s 


t uſed to aver, That fondneſs 


ing letter ” 


© MY DEAR GIRL, WE 
c. FOR ſo I muſt (till call you; fine 
* * dear you may be to me, in 
© ſenſe of the word—We have taken 
into particular conſideration, ſome 
* hints that fell yeſterday from your 


good Norton, as if we had not, at Mr, 


* Solmes's firſt application, treated you 
© with that condeſcenſion, wherewith 
© we have in all other inſtances treated 
* you. If it even had been ſo, my dear, 
© you were not excuſeable to be want. 
© ing in your part, and to ſet yourſelf to 
© oppoſe your father's will in a point 


© into which he had entered too far, to 


© recede with honour. But all yet 
© be well, On your ſingle will, ny 
« child, depends all our happineſs, 

* Your father permits me to tell you, 
© that if you now at laſt comply with 
© his expectations, all paſt diſobliga- 
* tions ſhall be buried in oblivion, a 
© if they had never been: but withal, 
© that this is the laſt time that that grace 
© will be offered you. | 

I T hinted to you, you muſt remen- 
ber, that patterns of the richel 
* ſilks were ſent far. They are come, 
© And as they are come, your father, 
to ſhew how much he is determined, 
« will have me ſend them up to you, 
© I could have. wiſhed they might not 
© have accompanied this letter—But 
© there is no great matter in that, | 
© muſt tell you, that your delicacy i 
not to be quite ſo much regarded, u 
I had once thought it deſerved to be. 

© Theſe are the neweſt, as well 


_ © richeſt, that we could procure; an! 


© ſwerable to our ſtation in the world; 
© anſwerable to the fortune, addition 
© to your grandfather's eſtate, deſigned 


vyouz and to the noble ſettlements 
| 6 agreed upon. | 


- © Your father intends you fix ſul 
© (three of them drefſed ſuits) at l 
© own. nce. You have an enuf 
© new ſuit; and one beſides, which! 


think you never wore but twice. 


e the new ſuit is rich, if you chuſe n 
© make that one of the ſix, py fa 
« ther will preſent you with an hund 
« guineas in hey. a 


2 Mr. Sol mes intends 


to preſent ai 


0 o „ — „„ 
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into my hand the following condeſcend. 
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« with a ſet of jewels. As you have 
4 your grandmother's and your own, 
| if you chuſe to have the former new 
ſet, and to make them ſerve, his pre- 
' ſent will be made in money; a very 
© ound fom—which will be given in 
full property to yourſelf; beſides a 
© fine annual allowance for pin- money, 
zs it is called. Sothat your objection 
* againſt the ſpirit of a man you think 
$ worſe of than it deſerves, will have 
© no weightz but you will be more in- 
© dependent than a wife of lefs diſcre- 
tion than we attribute to you, per- 
* haps ought to be. You know full 


« a till larger fortune into the famil 
* than you will carry to Mr. Solmes, 
5 had not a proviſron made me of near 
© this that oy have * _ 
© Where people marry to their liking 
© terms Set e Jeaſt thin ſtood 3 
« Yet mould I be ſorry if you can- 
© not (to oblige us all) overcome a 
5 diſlike. . | 
Wonder not, Clary, that I write 
© to you thus plainly and my upon 


© this ſubjet. Your behaviour hither- 
. to has been ſuch, that we have had 
0 no opportunity of entering minutely 
. ino the ſubje& with you. Yet, after 
ſy all that has paſſed between you and 


me in converſation, and between you 
* and your uncles by letter, you have 
* no room to doubt what is to be the 
© conſequence. —Either, child, we muſt 
* give up our authority, or you your 
 * humour. You cannot expect the 
© one, We have all the reaſon in the 
* world to expect the other. You know 
I dave told you more than once, that 
: you muſt reſolve to have Mr. Solmes 
aeg to de looked upon as our 


The draught of the ſettlements you 
* may fee whenever you will. We 
think there can be no room for ob- 

| y jRtion to any of the articles. There 
72 till more in them in our family's 
* favour, than was ſtipulated at firſt, 

; won our aunt talked of them to 
2 ote ſo, indeed, than we could 

aſked. If, upon peruſal of them, 

think any alteration neceſſary, it 
| be made. Do, my dear girl, 
ſend to me within this day or two, 


4s 
6 
* 
Mtn aft me, for the peruſal of 
"48 As a certain perſon's appearance at 
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« well, that I, whofirſt and laſt 9 f 


1 3 | 


-- 


F 


„ 
© Out every · where, make us extreme 
« uneaſy, and as that uneaſineſs wil 
continue while you are fingle, you 
« muſt not wonder that a ſhort day is 
intended. This day- fortnight we 
« delign it to be, if you have no ob- 
< jeAion to make that I ſhall approve 
« of, But if you determine as we 
would have you, and ſignify it to us, 
< weſhall not ſtand with you for a week 
* 02S E” . by 
© Your fightlineſs of perſon may per · 
© haps make ſome think this alliance 
< difparaging. But I hope you will not 
put ſuch a perſonal value upon your- 
8 ja if you do, it will indeed be t 
© leſs wonder that perſon ſhould weig 
© with you (however weak the conſi- 
© deration!) in another man. 
Thus we parents, in juſtice, ought 
© to judge: that our two daughters are 
© equally dear and valuable to us; if 
, 185 why ſhould Clariſa think that a 
© diſparagement, which Arabella would 
© not (nor awe for her) have thought 
* any, had the addreſs been made to 
© her?—You will know what I mean 
* by this, without my explaining myſelf 


*« farther. 


gSignify to us, now, therefore, your 

4 hs. þ with our wiſhes, And : 
then there is an end of your confine- 
ment. An a of oblivion, as I may 

© call it, ſhall "a upon all your former 
refractorineſs: and you will once 
© more make vs happy in you, and in 
one another. You may, in this caſe, 

< direftly come down to your father 
and me, in his ſtudy; where we will 
give you our opinions of the patterns, 

© with our hearty forgiveneſs and bleſ- 


child, as you 
uſed to be, my Clariſſa. I have (not- 
« withſtanding your paſt behaviour, and 


* the hopeleſsneſs which ſome have ex- 


« preſſe in your compliance) under- 

taken this one time more for you. 

£  Diſcredit not my hopes, my dear girl. 

© I have promiſed never more to inter- 
© fere between your father and you, if 

this my moſt earneſt application ſuc- 

+ ceed not. I expect you down, love. 

« Your father expects you down. But 

de ſure don't let him ſee any · thi 

« unchearful in your compliance. 15 
s you come, I will claſp you to my 
4 fond heart, with as much pleaſure as 


ever I preſſed you to it in my whole 


4 life, © tar adi. I have 
2 


ſuffered 


* 
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© ſvffered within theſe few weeks paſt 
© nor ever will be able to gueſs, til 
© you come to be in my ſituation; 
* whichis that of a fond and indulgent 
mother, praying night and day, and 
ſtruggling to preſerve, againſt the at- 
tempts of more ungovernable ſpirits, 
the peace and union of her family. 
But you know the terms. Come 
© not near us, if you reſolve to be undu- 
tiful: but this, after what I have writ- 
ten, I hope you cannot be, 


your duty, (and you told me it was 
Free, you know) I ſhall then, as I 
ſaid, give you the moſt tender proofs, 
how much [ am your truly affettionate 
* mother,” N | | | 


a «a a _- 


Think for me, my deareft friend, 


how I muſt be affected by this letter; 
the contents of it are ſo ſurprizingly ter- 
rifying, yet ſo ſweetly urged!" O 


© why,” cried I tomyſelf, * am I oblig- 


ed to undergo this ſevere conflict be- 

« tween a command that I cannot obey, 
and language fo 3 

0 e Could I have been ſure of 
being ſtruck dead at the altar before 
the ceremony had given the man I hate 
a title to my vows, I think I could 


© have ſubmitted to have been led to it. 


© But to think of living with and liv- 
ing for a man one abhors, what a ſad 
thing is that?“ 1 


And then, how 


ducement to one, who has always held, 
that the principal view of a good wife 
in the adorning of her perſon, ought 
to be, to preſerve the affection of hdr 
huſband, and to do credit to his choice 
and that ſhe ſhould be even fearful a 
attracting the eyes of others ?—In this 
view, muſt not the very richneſs of the 
patterns add to my diſguſts? Great 
encouragement, indeed, to think of 


adorning one's {elf to be the wife of 


Mr. Solmes! _ w 
Upon the whole, it was not poſſible 
for me to go down upon the preſcribed 


condition. Do you think it was ?— 


And to abrite, if my letter would have 
been read, what could I write that 
would be admitted, and after what 1 
had written and ſaid to ſo little effect? 

I walked backward and forward, I 
threw down with diſdain the patterns. 
Now to my clolet retired I; then quit» 
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order, that my papa and mamma waited 


| t GE one moment; or to permit me to at. 
If you come directly, and, as I ſaid, 


chearfully, as if your heart were in 


your ſon's . iolence, as you call it; l 


E 3 © ynpuTIFUL AND PERVERSE CL 
"a could the glare of 
habit and ornament be ſuppoſed any in - 


* ſee you; nor will I. Prepare, how- 
© ever, to obey. You know our ples 


* 


ting it, threw myſelf upon the ſettet; 
then upon this chair then upon 
then into one window, then into ano. 
ther—I knew not what to dal=Ani 
while I was in this ſuſpenſe, havi 
again taken up the letter to re· peruſe it 
Betty came in, and reminded me, by | 


for me in my father's ſtudy, 
© Tell my mamma, ſaid I, * that] 
© beg the favour of ſeeing her here fot 


tend her any-where by herſelf. 

I liſtened at the ſtairs- head You 
© ſee, my dear, how it is, cried my 
father, very angrily : * all your con- 
deſcenſion (as your indulgence here 
* tofore) is thrown away, You blany 


had ſome pleaſure in hearing this) * but 
nothing elſe will do with her. You 
© ſhall ut ſee her alone. Is my pre- 
« ſence an exception to the bold crea- 
ture? | | 
Tell her,” ſaid my mother to Betty 

© ſhe knows upon what terms ſhe may 
© come down to us, Nor will I ſee her 
* ypon any other.“) | 
he maid brought me this anſwer, 

I had recourſe to my pen and ink; but 
I trembled ſo, that I could not write, 
nor. _ 1 what to 7 i —_— 

eadier fingers. Atlaſt Betty 

me theſe lines from my father. 


on © 4 R8ﬀ}2£ 


_—_ {7 bs 
6 N O condeſcenſion, I ſee, will more 
+ © you. Your mother ſhall ac 


© ſure. Your uncle Antony, your bo- 
* ther, and your ſiſter, 2 fi 
vourite — ae — ſee the 
ceremony performed privately at yout 
uncle's £ l — when Mr. 
W can 28 ” * us, 1 
the temper we wiſh to behold e 
we . forgive h1s wife, a 
though we never can, in any 
character, our perverſe daughter. As 
it will be fo privately performed 
© cloaths and equipage may be pro 
© ded afterwards. 80 prepare ta ge 0 
« your uncle's for an early day in nen 
© wetk, We will not ſee you tall 
© is over: and we will have it overt 
© ſooner, in order to ſhorten the pt 
© of your deſerved confinement, ® 


* our own trouble in contending - 
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| © encou 
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« | will hear no pleas, Iwill receive no 
letter. nor expoſtulation. 
« you hear from me any more till you 
8 3 your name to my lik - 
ing. This from | 
 *- © Your ancenſed father.” 
If this reſolution be adhered to, then 
will my father never ſee me more!— 
For 1 will never be the wife of that 
Salmes—I will die fart! _ 
TULSDAY EVENING. 
HE, this Solmes, came hither foon 
after I had received my father's letter. 


aid to Betty, who brought me this 
meſſage, © Let him reſtore an unhappy 
© creature to her father and mother, and 
© then I may hear what he has to ſay. 
gut if my friends will not ſee me on 
his account, I will not ſee him upon 
© his aun.“ Fs | 

© Þ hope, Miſs,” faid Betty, you 


© will not ſend me down with this an- 


| * (wer. He is with your papa and 

| © mamma. | | TY 
© | am driven to deſpair, ſaid I. 

f I cannot be uſed worle, I will not 


' ſee him. | 
Down ſhe went with my anſwer. 
She pretended, it ſeems, to be loth to 
t it: ſo was commanded out of her 
affected reſerves, and gave it in it's full 
es. 
O how I heard my father ſtorm! 


They were all together, it ſeems, in 


his ſtudy, My brother was for hav- 
ing me turned out of the houſe that mo- 


ment, to Lovelace, and my evil deſtiny. 


My mother was pleaſed to put in a 


word for me; I know not what 


it was; but thus ſhe was anſwered— 
My dear, this is the moſt provok in 
* thing in the world in a womafi o 


4 N | 
your good ſenſel— To love a rebel, 
0 * 


u well as if ſhe were dutiful. What 
g ment for duty is this ?— 
„Have I not loved her as well as ever 
; you did ?- And <vhy am I changed! 
„ Wouldto the Lord, your ſex knew 
Ks * — It is plain, that 
| des upon her power over you. 
*:The- fond mother ever made a har- 


| «deed cid!“ 


38 * a 11 4 X . 
*. Wag 
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+ 4ich a tebel as you have been of late. my anſwer it's full force. 


father praiſed her fut it. 
Nor ſhall - 


He ſent up to beg leave to wait upon 
me- wonder at his affurance! 
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But my 
The wench ſays, that he would have 
come up in his wrath, at my refuſing 


to ſee Mr. Solmes, had not'my brother 
and ſiſter prevailed upon him to the cou 


trary. | 
10 wiſh he had! Aud, were it not for 
his own ſake, that he had killed me!“ 
Mr. Solmes condeſcended II am 


mightily obliged to him, truly] to 
plead for me. | | | 


They are all in tumults! How it will 
end, I know not—I am quite w 
of my life—-So happy, till within theſe 
few weeks I-80 miſerable now! _ 
Well, indeed, might my mother ſay, 
that I ſhould have 5 trials“. 


P. S. The idiot [ſuch a one am treat- 
ed like !] is begged, as I may ſay, 
by my brother and ſter. They have 
deſired, that I may be conſigned over 
entirely to their management, If it 
be granted, [it is granted, on my fa- 
ther's part, 1 underſtand, but net 
yet on my mather's] what cruelty _ 
may I not expect from their envy, 
jealouſy, and ill-will -I ſhall ſoon 
ſee, by it's effects, if Iam to be ſo con- 
ſigned—This is a written intimation 
privately dropt in my wobdhouſe- 
walk, by my couſin Dolly Hervey. 
The dear girl longs to ſee me, 
telle me: but is forbidden till ſhe ſee 
me as Mrs. Solmes, or as conſent- 
ing to be his. I will take example 
4 1 their perſeverance Indeed I 
MT 


LETTER XLII. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
VVV 
AN angry dialogue, a ſcolding · bot 
A rather, has paſſed 8 my 
ſiſter and me. Did you think I could 
ſcold, my dear? TE 
She was ſent up to me, upon my re- 
fuſal to ſee Mr. Solmes—Let looſe upon 
me, I think No intention on their 


her, neral conſent. 
10 
ſaid 
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or diſapprobation of my conduct, upon 
think it the 


She began with repreſenting to me 
the danger I had been in, had my father 


come up, as he would have done had 


he not been hindered—by Mr. Solmes, 
among the reſt. She reflected upon 
my Norton, as if ſhe encouraged me in 
my perverſeneſs. She ridiculed me for 
my ſuppoſed eſteem for Mr. Ldvelace. 
-Was farprized that the avitty, the 
prudent, nay, the dutiful and pimous 
- ſo ſhe ſneeringly pronounced the word] 


JClariſſa Harlowe, ſhould be ſo ſtrangely 


Fond of a profligate man, that her pa- 
rents were forced to lock her up, in 
order to hinder her from runnihg into 
his arms. Let meaſk you, my dear, 
faid . ſhe, how you now keep your 
© account of the diſpoſition of your 


time? How many hours in the taben- 


c -5 ray do you devote to your needle? 
6 


ow many to your prayers? How 


© many to letter-writing? And how 
© many to love?—T doubt, I doubt, 
© my little dear, was her arch expreſ- 
ſion, the latter article is like Aaron's 
© rod, and ſwallows up all the reſt !— 
4 Tell me; is it not ſo? ?: 


To theſe I anſwered, that it was a 
double mortification to me to owe my 


ſafety from the effects of my father's 
indignation to a man I could never 
thank for any-thing. I vindicated the 
good Mrs. Norton with a warmth that 
was due to her merit.— With equal 


_ warmth I reſented her reflections upon 


me on Mr. Lovelace's account. As 
to the diſpoſition of my time in the 
twenty-four hours, I told herit would 
better have become her to pity à fiſter 
in diſtreſs, than to exult over her 
Eſpecially, when I could too juſtly at- 


tribute to the diſpoſition of ſome” of 
her wakeful hours no ſmall part of that 


diſtreſs. . W 

be raved extremely at this laſt hint: 
but reminded me af the 
ment of all my friends, my mother's 
in particular, before it came to this: 
ſhe ſaid, that I had diſcovered a ſpirit 
they never had ee that, if they 
had thought me ſuch à championem, 
they would hardly have ventured to en- 


a 


the long was, that the. matter had 
gone too far to be given up; that it was 
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tle treat- 
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become a' contention between duty any 
the facts I lay before you, I ſhould vilfulneſs; whether a parent's zuths. 
ſign of a very bad cauſe, if rity were to yield to a daughter's ob. 

I 3 to miſlead my judge. ſtinacy, or the contrary: that I mol 
therefore bend or break; that was 4 
child, 1 
I told her, that I wiſhed the ſubj 
were of ſuch a nature, that I could . 
turn her pleaſantry withequal lightneh 
of heart: but that, if Mr. Solmes hai 
ſuch merit in every-body's eyes, in hen 
particularly, why might he not be! 
brother to me, rather than a huſband? 


© are as pleaſant to the full as I am; 1 
begin to have ſome hopes of you noy, 
But do you think I will rob my ſiſter 
of her humble ſeryant ? Had he ff 
© addreſſed himſelf to me,” proceeded 
ſhe, © ſomething might have been (aid; 
but to take my younger ſiſter's x. 
* fuſal! No, no, child; it is not come 
to that neither! Beſides, that would 
* be to leave the door open in your 
heart for you know who, child; and 
© we would fain bar him out, if poſſ. 
ble. In ſhort,' [and then ſhechanget 
both her tone, and her looks] * had! 


c 


. 


— 


Do fay it did, to juſti 
* Alas! for my poor ſiſter! {ai 

The man was not always fo great 
46 


* tion, That unreguited love turm i 


4 


who had enc 


Join together to fave me from ſuch a 


they could, to ſome worthy man, who 
might opportunely offer himſelf, Ant 
now, Clary, all's out, and make tie 
moſt of it. $34 x 


* 


O child,) ſays ſhe, © methinks you 


been as forward as ſomebody, to 
throw myſelf into the arms of one d 
the greateſt profligates in England, 
eavoured to ſupport his 
claim to me through the blood of ay } 
brother, then might all my family 


wretch, and to marry me as faſt a 


Did not this deſerve a ſevere * 
my reply 

„ li- 
profligate. How true is the obſer 


deepeſt hate!" 


fers, would to 
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to ſomebody! It is 
y fault, ella, the ap po 
« gentleman don't come!” 
my dear, have ſhewn more 
pected to feel the weight of 
ber hand. She did come up to me, with 
it held up: then, ſpeechleſs with paſ- 
Gon, ran down half way of the ſtairs, 
and came up again. | 

When ſhe could 
| © mepatience with you! 
Amen, ſaid I: but you ſee, Bella, 
| © how ill you bear the retort you pro- 
© yoke, Will you forgive me; and let 
© me find a ſiſter in you, as I am ſorry, 
| © if you have reaſon to think me un- 
« fiſterly in what I have ſaid ?* 

Then did ſhe pour upon me, 
greater violence; conſidering my gentle- 
neſs as a triumph of temper over. het 
| She was reſolved, ſhe ſaid, to letevery- 
body know how I took the wicked Love- 
lace's part againſt my brother, 

I wiſhed, I told her, I could make the 
plea for my/zlf, which ſhe might for her- 
jalf; to wit, That my anger was more 
inexcuſeable than my ju | 
| I preſumed ſhe had ſome other view in 
coming to.me, than ſhe had hitherto ac- 
quainted me with. Let me," faid I, 
but know (after all that has paſſed) 
if you have any-thing to propoſe that 

*I can comply with; any-thing that 
my only ſiſter once more my 


I had before, upon herridiculing m 
ſed character of meetneſs, ſaid, 
that, although I wiſhed to be thought 
not be abject; although 
bymble, not mean: and here, in a ſneer- 
— way, ſhe cautioned me on that 


if peak God give 


ment. But 


| replied, that her pleaſantry was 
much more agreeable than her anger. 
| But I wiſhed ſhe would let me know the 
endof a viſit that had hi 
ut] been ſo unſiſterly. 

She defired to -be infos 


therto [beravern 


y, was her word, 
upon? And 
or not One word 
nds were not to have 
with ſo peryer ſe a creature for 


This then 1 told her. 1 would do: 
re break with the man they were 

determined againſt; upon condi- 
owever, that neither 
ay other, ere ur 


n ola 0 man s 


whether to comply 


all: my frien 


d to me with 
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And what was this, more than I had 
offered before? What, but ringing my 
changes upon the ſame bells, and nei - 
ther receding nor advancing one tittle? 
If I knew what other propoſals 1 
could make, I told her, that would be 
acceptable to them all, and free me from 
the addreſs of a man fo diſagreeable to 
me, I avould make them. I had indeed 
before offered, never to marry without 
my father's conſent. Ts 
She interrupted me, That was be- 
cauſe J depended upon my whining 
tricks to bring my father and mother to 
what I pleaſed. | 1 bo. 
A poor dependence!* I ſaid.— Se 
knew thoſe who would make that de- 
ndence van ʒʒ-Bññ?ĩx2w 
And I fhbould have brought them to 
my own beck, very probably, and my 
uncle Harlowe too, as alſo my aunt 
Hervey, had I not been forbidden their 
_ fight, and thereby hindered from play- 
ing my bn tricks before them. f 
At leaſt, Bella, ſaid I, you have 
* hinted to me fo 2vhom I am obliged, 
that my father and mother, andevery- 
© body elſe, treat me thus harſhly. But 
« ſurely you make them all very weak. 
* Indifferent perſons, judging of us two” 
from what you Bo wood either think 
* meavery artful creature, or you a very 
© ſpiteful one.” | . 
Tou are indeed a very artful one, 
for that matter, interrupted ſhe in a 
paſſion: one of the artfulleſt I ever 
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© .knew!* And then followed an accuſa-' 


tion ſolow! ſo unſiſterly— That T half 
bewilched people by my infinuating ad- 
dreſs: that wh 

reſpe&ed, but muſt ſtand like cyphers 
wherever I came, * How often, ſaid” 
ſhe, have I and my brother been talk - 
ing upon a ſubject, and had every- 


ody could be valued or 


— * a — 2 - - 
> 2 - y - * e *. 
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© body's attention, till you came in, 


* with your bewitching meet pride, and 
| © bumble ſignificance? And then have 
« we either been ſtopped by references 


to Miſs Clary's opinion, forſoothz or 


© been forced to ſtop ourſelves, or muſt 
© have talked on unattended to hy 
S K ²˙ » 

She pauſed: Dear Bella, proceed. 
E ”w indeed ſeemed only gathering 
| * AndſoT will, ſaid the—* Dig 


© not bewitch or — 


any · thing be p 
© did not ay or do? How did he uſe t 


£6: % g | | * 
hang, till he 6 e 


6 


to him, tat , 
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« doating old man! on yourſilver tongue! 
Vet what did you tay, that ave could 


© not have ſaid? What did you do, that 
© eye did not endeavour to do?—And 


* what was all this for? Why, truly, 


© his laſt will ſhewed what effect your 
* ſmooth obligingneſs had upon him!— 
To leave the acquired part of his 
© eſtate from the next heirs, his own 
*'ſans, to a grandchild; to his youngeſt 
© grandchild! a daxghter too! — To 
6 — the family · picturesfrom his ſons 
4 to you, becauſe you could tidale about 
* them, and, though you now neglect 
© their examples, oy wipe and clean 
them witk your dainty be 


of two or three generations ſtanding, 
© muſt not be changed, becauſe his pre- 
cious child“, humouring his old fal. 


aul taſte, admired it, to make it all her 


own.” | | 
This was too low to move me: © O 
my poor ſiſter ! os I; not to be 
„able, or at leaſt willing, to diſtinguiſh 


between art and nature! If Ididoblige, 
„ was happy in it: I looked for no 


© further reward; my mind is above 


art, from the dirty motives you men- 


tion. I wiſh with all my heart my 


© grandfather had not thus diſtinguiſh- 


ed me: he ſaw my brother likely to 
© be amply provided for out of the fa- 
* mily, as well as in it; he deſired that 
«you might have the greater ſhare of my 
* father's favour for it; and no doubt 
© butyou both will. You know, Bella, 


© that the eſtate my grandfather be- 


© queathed me was not half the real 
© eſtate he left.” . 
- © Whay's all that to an eſtate in poſ- 


© ſeffion, and left you with ſuch diſ- 


«© tin&ions, as gave you a reputation of 
greater value than the eſtate itſelf?" 
Hence my misfortune, Bella, in 
your envy, I doubt!—But have I not 
given up that poſſeſſion in the beſt 
manner I could? . 
ves, interrupting me, ſhe hated me 


for that beſt manner, om little 

© Your beſt nan- 
rer, ſo full of art and deſign, had ne- 
ver been ſeen through, if you, with 


witch!- ſhe called me: 


* your blandiſhing ways, had not been 
put out of ſight, and reduced to poſi- 
p tive declarations! — Hindered from 


4 


playing your little whining tricks; 


ands! The 


«.family-plate too, in ſuch quantities, 


© pieces in the world! 
ton. I ſuppo 


« curling, like a ſerpent, about your 
V Alludingto his words in the preagable to the clauſes in hit ill, F ax 19 · ov 
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mamma; and making her cty to det 
« hn any-thing your little obſtinate 


eart was ſet upon! 
« Obſtinate heart, Bella!” 

_ © Yes, obſtinate heart! For did ye 
ever give up any-thing? Had you ty 
the art to make them think all wy 
right you aſked, though my brother 
and I were frequently refuſed favour 
of no greater import?” | 
© I know not, Bella, that Jever aſked 
any-thing unfit to be granted, I cl. 


dom aſked favours for myſelf, but for 


© others,” —_ | 


I was a refle&ing creature for this, 
All you ſpeak of, Bella, was along 
© time ago. I cannot go ſo far back into 
our childiſn follies. Little did I think 
of how long flanding this your late. 

Heron antipathy is. | 
vas a refleher again! Such a ſaucy 
meekneſs; ſuch a beft manner; and ſuch 
yenom in words!—* O Clary! Clary! 


_ © Thou wert always a 1wo-faced girl” 


Nobody thought I had two faces, 
* when I gave up all into my fathers 
management; taking from his boun- 
© ty, as before, all my little pocket. 
money, without a ſhilling addition to 
my Spend, or deſiring it.“ | 
Ves, cunning creature!—And that 
© was another of your fetches ! For did 
it not engage my fond father (as n0 
doubt you thought it would) to tell 


you, that, ſince you had done ſo grate 
keep 


ful and dutiful a thing, hewoul 


entire, for your uſe, all the produce 


of the eſtate left you, and be but be 
* ſteward in it; and that ydu ſhould be 
© entitled to the ſame allowances as be. 


© fore? Another of your book-1n's,Cluy! 
© —$0 that all your extravagances hart 


© beet ſupported gratis. | 
NM — — Bella!—But dv 
© my father ever give me any - thing be 
© did not give you?” meu 
Ves, indeed; I got more by tht 


- © means, than I ſhould have had the 


© conſcience to 11 By I have FRY 
« preater to But you! W 
0 — 3 new! dare iay, not fifty 


Indeed I have not! | 
I believe you! Your mamma Na- 
ſe- But mum for that! 

© Unworthy Bellal— The good w- 
© man, although law in circumſtance 
great in mind! Much greater thi 


tho 


— 
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| © your rake, put it out at intereſt for 


E. — 
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t thoſe who would impute meanneſs to 
+ a ſoul incapable of it.” 


«© What then have you done with the 
t ſums given you frominfancy toſquan- 
der? — Let me aſk you, [affecting 
archneſs] ' Has, has, has Lovelace, has 


© you?” | | : 

0 that my ſiſter would not make 

© me bluſh for her! It ig, however, out 

© atintereſt!—And I hope it will bring 

me intereſt upon intereſt Better than 

© to lie uſeleſs in my cabinet.“ SE. 
the underſtood me, ſhe ſaid. Were I 

4 man, ſhe ſhould ſuppoſe I was ing 

to carry the county—Popularity! 

crowd to follow me with their bleſſings 

as 1 went to and from church, and no- 

body elſe to be regarded, were, agree- 

able things. Houſe-top proclamations! 

I hid not my light under a buſhel, ſhe 

would ſay that for me, But was it not 

a little hard upon me, to be kept from 

blazing on a Sunday?—And to be hin- 


dered from my charitable oſtentations 


© This, indeed, Bella, is cruel in you, 


Sho have ſo largely contributed tomy ; 


© confinement. —But go on. , You'll be 


© ont of breath by-and-by. I cannot 


© wiſh to be able to return this uſage. 


| © Poor Bella!* And ! believe I ſmiled a 


little too contemptuoufly for a filter to 

d iſter. 5 3 N 
None of your fauey contempts,” 

[ring in her voice: ] © none af your 


Voor Bella's, with that air of fuperi- 


* onity in a younger lifter!” 


Well, then, ric Bella!' curtſeyin — 


* that will pleaſe you better Ane it 
a wo likewile to the hoards you boaſt 


© Look-ye, Clary, holding up her 


ect in your meekneſs, a little more 
nean in your humility, and treat me 


with the reſpe& due to an elder fiſter— _ 
you ſhall ind 4 : 
© Not that you will treat me worſe 


* than you have done, Bella. That 


N cannot be; unleſs you were to let fall 


| Jour uplifted hand upon me—And 
that would leſs become you to do, than 


* me to bear,” 


*.Good, meek creature—But you 


| Fere upon your overtures juſt now! — 


Tal ſurpriae every-bod tarry- 

wg lo long. The will AA fo 

| Way be done with you—An 
upper will be ready. | A | 


* 
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Ho happy have I been, ſaid I, figh- 


ing, in the ſupper - time converſations, 
© with all my dear friends in my eye 


round their hoſpitable board!” 


I met only with inſult for this—Bella 


has not a feeling heart. The higheſt jay 
in this life the is not capable of: but 


then ſhe ſaves herſelf many griefs, by 
her impenetrableneſs—Yet, for ten 
times the pain that ſuch a ſenſibility is 
attended with, would I not part with the 
pleaſure it brings with it. 

She aſked me, upon my turning from 
her, If ſhe ſhould ſay any-thing below 
of my compliances? EIS | 

© You may ſay, That I will do every- 


© thing they would have me do, if they 


* will free me from Mr, Solmes's ad- 


< dreſs.* 


This is all you deſire at preſent, 


© creeper on! inſinuator!* | What words 


ſhe has!] But will not Yother man 
flame out, and roar moſt horribly, up- 


© on the matching from his paws a prey = 


he thought himſelf ſure of?“ bw 
I mult Jet you talk in your own 
way, or we ſhall never come to à point. 
I ſhall not matter his roarixg, as you 
call it. I will promiſe him, that, if I 
ever marry any other man, it ſhall not 
be till he is married. And if he he 
not ſatisfied with ſuch a condeſcen- 
ſion, I ſhall think he-ught: and I will 
give any aſſurances, that I will ngither 
correſpond with him, nor ſee. him. 
Surely this will do. 
But I ſuppoſe then you will have 
no objection to ſee and converſe, on a 
civil foot, with Mr. Solmes —as your 


father's friend, or ſo?” | 
Nol I muſt be permitted to retire to 


© my apartment wheneyer he comes. I 
hand, *if you are not a little more ab-. 


would no more. converſe with the 
one, than correſpond with the other. 
T hat would be to make Mr. Lovelace 
guilty of ſome raſhneſs, on a belief, 
© that I broke with him, to have Mr. 
Solmes. . 8 
And ſo, that wicked wretch is to 
© be allowed ſuch a controul over you, 
© that you are not to he civil to our 
© father's friends, at his own houſe, for 
© fear of incenſing him When this 
© comes to be repreſented, be ſo good - 

© as to tell me, What is it you expect 
inn! at 
_ Every-thing, I ſaid, or nothing, as ſhe 
was pleaſed to-epreſent it. Be fo 
© good as to give it your intereſt, Bella, 
and ſay, further, That I will by any 
| yy RS means 
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means I can, in the law or otherwiſe, And how do you think Bella et 
make over to my father, tomy uncles, ployed herſelf. while I was Writing) 
or even to my brother, all I am en- Why, playing gently upon my harph. 
© titled to by my grandfather's will, as chord: and humming to it, to ſhew hy 
© a ſecurity for the performance of my unconcernedneſs. _ 
© promiſes, And as I ſhall have no rea- When I approached her with wha! 
P | 5 Batt 
© ſon to expect any favour from my fa- had written, ſhe aroſe with an air d 
© ther, if I break them, I ſhall not be levity Why, love, you have notwry; 
© worth any-body's having. And fur- ten already!—You have, I proteſl- 
_ © ther ſtill, unkindly as my brother has © O what a ready penwoman!—Ay 
© uſed me, I will go down to Scotland « may I read it?* „ 
1 privately, as his houſekeeper, [I now * If you pleaſe. And let me beſee 
© ſee I may be ſpared here] if he will © you, my dear Bella, to back theſe pn. 
< promiſe to treat me no worſe than he © poſals with your good offices; and} 
« would do an hired one. Or I will go [folding my oplifted bands; tears, Ihe. 
* to Florence, to my couſin Morden, if lieve, ſtanding in my eyes} I will oy 
* his ſtay in Italy will admit of it. In „ you as never ſiſter loved another. 
* either caſe, it may be given out, that * Thou art a ſtrange creatur) 
* I am gone to the other; or to the ſaid ſhe; there is no withſtand 
* world's end. I care not whither it is * thee? 
©« ſaid I am gone, or do 7 . __ She took the propeſals and lets; 
Let me aſk you, child, if you will and having read them, burkt into n 
© give your pretty propoſal in writing? affected laugh: How wile. ones ma 
Ves, with all my heart.” And I taken in- Then you did not knoy, 
ſtepped to my cloſet, and wrote to the that I was jeſting with you all thi 
purpoſe I have mentioned; and, more- time!— And ſo you would hae 
over, the following lines to my brother. carry down this pretty piece of uu. 
wr 1 ſenſe!' 1 | 
© My DEAR BROTHERz, Don't let me be ſurprized at 
* J Hope I have made ſuch propoſals «© ſeeming unſiſterlineſs, Bella, 
t © to my ſiſter, as will be accepted. it is but ſeeming. There can be ut 
I am ſure they will, if you pleaſe to « jn ſuch a jeſting as this.” | 
© give them your ſanction. Let me beg The folly of the creature lo 
of you for God's ſake, that you will. „ natural is it for people, when thy 
© I think myſelf very unhappy in hav- « 'ſet their hearts upon any-thing, b 
ing incurred your diſpleaſure. No « think every-body muſt ſee with ther 
c ſiſter can love a brother better than I « eyes!—Pray, dear child, what | 
© love you. Pray do not put the worſt, «© comes of your father's authority ban 
but the beſt conſtructions upon my —Whs foeps here, the parent, or iu 
« propoſals, when, you have them re- child? How does this ſquare wil 
© parted to you, Indeed I mean the « the engagements actually agreed uþ 
Cc beſt, I have no ſubterfuges, no arts, © on between your father and M. 
« no intentions, but to keep to the let- «© Solmes? What. ſecurity, that yal 
© ter of them. You ſhall yourſelf draw «© rake will not follow you tothe aworil) 
© upevery-thing into writing, as ſtrong - © 2x4 ?—Nevertheleſs, that you mi 
© as you can; and I will ſign it; and not think that I ſtand in the way oft 
What the /awv will not do to enforce «© reconciliation on ſuch fine terme 
© it, my reſolution and my vill ſhall: « theſe, I will be your meſſenger W 
© ſothat I ſhall be worth nobody's ad- once, and hear what my papa wi 
© dreſs, that has not my papa's con- to it; although beforehan I cant 
© ſent; nor ſhall any perſon, nor any « you, theſe propoſals will not aufe 
OM conſideration, induce me to revoke it. the principal end,” 3 
© You can do more than any- body So down ſhe went. But, it ſeenh 
to reconcile my parents and uncles my aunt Hervey and my uncle Har 
to me. Let me owe this deſirable fa- were not gone away: and as the 
_ © vour to your brotherly interpoſition, all engaged to act in concert, me engen 
_ © and you will for ever oblige your af- were diſpatched to my uncle and W 
« fitted ſiſter, TE © to deſire them to be there to breakfab 
Fer. HARLOWE,” the morning, ol 
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Hi YOUR propoſals will be conſi- 
* dered by your father and mo- 


MONDAY NIGHT, 11 0'CLOCK. 
I am afraid I ſhall not be thought 
orthy— SIN 

ruſt as I began not to fear I ſhould 

be thought worthy of an anſwer, Betty 

rapped at my door, and ſaid, If I were 


not in bed, ſhe had a letter for me. 1 


had but juſt done writing the above 
dialogue, and ſtepped to the door, with 
the pen in my hand-. Always writing, 
« Miſs!* ſaid the bold wench: © it is 
« admirable how yor: can get away what 


© you write—But the fairies, they ſay, 


are always at hand to help lovers. 
She retired in ſo much haſte, that had 1 
been diſpoſed, T could nottake the no- 
tice of this inſolence which it deſerved. 

I incloſe my brother's letter. He 
was reſolved to let me fee, that I ſhould 
have nothing to expect from his kind- 


S neſs, But ſurely he will not be per- 


mitted to carry every point. The aſ- 
ſembling of my friends to-morrow is a 


good fign: and I will hope ſomething 


rom that, and from propoſals ſo rea- 
ſonable. And now I will try if any 


| repoſe will fall to my lot for the remain- 


der of this night, 


' TO MISS CLARY HARLOWE,” 


(ther, and all your friends, to-mor- 


$ row e What trouble does 


your ſhameful forwardneſs give us 
alll I wonder you have the courage to 
* write to me, upon whom you are ſo 
* continually emptying your quhole fe- 
nale quiver. I have no patience 
with you, for reflecting upon me as 


| © the aggreſſor in a quarrel which owed 


* it's beginning to my "conſideration 
——_—_ XC 
Lou have made ſuch confeſſions in 


| 2 villain's favour, as ought to cauſe 
| © all your relations to repounce you 


or ever. For my part, I will not 
delle ve any woman in the world, who 
- Promiſes againſt her avozvedinclina- 
tion, To put it out of your power 


> 


0 ruin yourſelf is the oy way left 
I 


, to prevent your ruin. I did not in- 
+> to write; but your 700-king ſiſter 
A prevailed upon me. As to your 
; gong into Scotland, that day of 

Natz is over. —Nor would I adviſe, 


| * an 
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© that you ſhould ga to grandſather up 


© your couſin Morden. Beſides, that 


© worthy gentleman might be involved 
«© in ſome fatal diſpute, upon your ac- 


© count; and then be called the g- 


« grefſor. | e 
A fine ſituation you have brought 

© yourſelf to, to propoſe to hide your- 

© ſelf from your rake, and to have 


falſhoods told, to conceal you! 


© Your confinement, at this rate, is 


© the happieſt thing that could befal 


you. Your brayo's behaviour at 
© church, looking out for you, is a 
«© ſofficient indication of his power over 


you, had you not ſo ſhameleſsly ac- 
© knowledged it. | 


One word for all—Your parents 
© and uncles may do as they will: but 
© if, for the honour of the family, I 
© cannot carry this point, I will retire 
to Scotland, and never fee the face of 
© any one of it more. | 


Ly 


There's a brother. There's flaming 
duty to a father, and mother, and un- 


clesl But he ſees himſelf valued, and 


made of conſequence; and he gives 
himſelf airs accordingly!—-Neverthe- 
leſs, as I ſaid-above, I will hope better 
things from thoſe who have not the in- 
tereſt my brother has to keep open theſe 
unhappy differences, 
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M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


| 7 TVs DAV, MARCH 21. 


Wr you not have thought, 
my dear Miſs Howe, as well as 


I, that my 13 mult have been ac- 


laſt article of his unbrotherly letter, 
where he threatens to go to Scotland if 


it ſhould be hearkened to) was of opi- | 


nion that it would? | 

For my part, after I had read the un- 
kind letter over and oyer, I concluded, 
upon the whole, that a reconciliation 


upon terms ſo-diſadyantageous to my- 


ſelf, as hardly any other perſon in m 
caſe, I dare ſay, would have propofed, 


muſt be the reſult of this morning's 


conference. And in that belief I had 
begun to give myſelf new trouble in 
: 8 2 


© Ja. HarLows,” 


that my brother, by the 
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_—_ you ma 


ſhould be able to pacify Lovelace on 
that part of my engagement, by which 
J undertook to break off all correſpon- 
dence. with him, unleſs my friends 


 ſhovld be brought by the interpoſition: 


of his powerful] friends, and any offers 
they might make, (which it was rather 
his part to ſuggeſt, than nine to inti- 
mate) to change their minds. 

Thus was I employed, not ve 
believe, becauſe 
the vehemence of the tempers I had 


to conflict with; when breakfaſting - 


time approached, and my judges be- 
an to arrive. | We: | 
And oh! how my heart fluttered on 
hearing the chariot of the one, and 
then of the other, rattle through the 


court- yard, and the hollow-ſounding 

footſtep giving notice of each perſon's. 

ſtepping out, to take his place on the 

awful bench which my fancy had form- 
ed for them and my other judges ! 


That, thought I, is my aunt Her- 


© vey”s! That my uncle Harlowe's! Now 
* © comes my uncle Antony!' And my 
3magination made a fourth chariot for 

the odious Solmes, although it hap- 


pened that he was not there, 
And now, thought I, are they 


all aſſembled: and now my brother 
© calls upon my ſiſter to make her re- 


© port! Now the hard- hearted Bella in- 


© terlards. her ſpeech ,with invectives! 


© Now has ſhe concluded her report! 
© Now they debate upon it!—Now does 
my brother flame! Now threaten to 
© go to Scotland! Now is he chidden, 
and now ſoothed! 3 

And then I ran through the whole 
conference in e ee forming 
ſpeeches for this perſon and that, pro 


and con. till all concluded, as I flattered 


myſelf, in an aceeptance of my condi- 
tions, and in giving directions to have 


an inſtrument drawn to tie me up to in 
good behaviour: while I ſuppoſed all | 


l 
agreed to give Solmes a wife every way 
more worthy of him, and with her the 
promiſe of my grandfather's eſtate, in 


cCaſe of 1 forfeiture, or dying unmar- 


ried, on the righteous condition he pro- 
poſes to entitle himſelf to it with me. 
And now, thought I, am I to be 
ordered down to recognize my own 
< propoſals. And how ſhall I look 
© upon my awful judges? How ſhall I 
8 ſtand the queſtions of ſome, the ſet 


love of one or two? How greatly ſhall 


Did you think, t 
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thinking (this difficulty over) how I 


© ſarlineſs of others, . the returning 
© ] be affected!” 

Then I wept. Then 1 dried my 
eyes: then I practiſed at my glaſs for a 
look more chearful than my heart, 

And now' [as any-thing ſtirred] 
is my ſiſter coming to declare the if. 
ſue of all!' Tears guſhing again, my 
heart fluttering as a bird againſt itt 


wires; drying my eyes again and again 


to no purpoſe. 
And thus, my Nancy, [Excuſe the 
fanciful prolixity] was I employed, 
and ſuch were my thoughts and imagi. 
nations, when I found a very different 
reſult from the hopeful conference, 
For about ten o'clock up came my 
ſiſter, with an air of cruel triumph, 
waving her hand with a light flouriſh, 
Obedience without reſerve is re. 
* quired of you, Clary, My papa is 
* juſtly incenſed, that you ſhould pre. 
ſumeè to diſpute his will, and to make 
conditions with him. He knows what 
is beſt for you: and as you own mat. 
© ters are gone a great way between 
this hated Lovelace and you, they 


you will give the one ozly inſtance, 
that will put them out of doubt of 
the ſincerity of your promiſes, 
What, child, are you ſurprized?= 
© Cannot you ſpeak?—Then, it ſeems, 
2 had expected a different iſſue, 
© had you? — Strange that you could 
© —With all your acknowledgments 


© andconfeſſions, ſo creditable to your 


£ 

6 

c 

© will believe nothing you ſay; except 
.c 

o 

6 


noted prudence!” 


I was indeed ſpeechleſs for ſome 
time: my eyes were even fixed, and 
ceaſed to flow, But upon the hard- 
hearted Bella's re with ber 
airs of inſult, Indeed I was miſ⸗ 
© taken,” ſaid I; © indeed I was- For 
in you, Bella, I expected, I hoped 
© 307, har: oo OE 2 

„Whatl' interrupted ſhe, with all 
« your pra flings, and your de. 
© ſpiſing airs, did you expeR, that! 
© was capable of telling ſtories for you! 

| . be when 1 was 
© aſked my own opinion of the fince- 
© rity. of your declarations, I could 
© not tell them, how far matters bat 
gone between you and your fellow 
© When the intention is to bend tat 
* ſtubborn will of yours to your dutjh 
do you think I would deceive . f 


© 10 
E of Fe 4 


Do you. think I would encourage 


« i] that I ſhould have invented in 
s your favour * | 
Well, well, Bella; I am the leſs 
© obliged to you; that's all. I was 
willing to t ink, that I had ſtill a 
brother and ſiſter. But I find I am 
6 miſtaken.” | 
pretty mopſa-eyed ſoul!” —was her 
fion,—* And was it willing to 
« think it had {till a brother and ffter? 
And why don't you go on, Clary?“ 
[mocking my half-weeping accent] I 
thought too I had a father, and mo- 
© ther, tabo uncles, and an aunt? but I 


a true, becauſe you have thrown off 


. their authority, and becauſe you re- 
. « ſpect one vile wretch more than them 
$ St Eg | 8 
. How have I deſerved this at your 


| © hands, ſier?—But I will only ſay, I 
# pity you. 2 ; | 
And with that diſdainful air too, 


n © Clary! —None of that bridled neck! 
y None of your ſcornful pity, girl!—I 
pt © beleech you!” | | 
e, © This ſort of behaviour is natural 


i talents does it diſcover in you!—But' 


— proceed If it be a pleaſure to you, 
15, proceed, Bella, And fince I muſt 
f $ * not pity you, I will pity myſelf: for 

| ke: | 


© nobody elſe will.” 
* Becauſe you don't ſaid ſhe, | 
Huſh, Bella,* interrupting her; 
© Becauſe I don't deſerve it—-1 know. 
* you were going to ſay ſo. I will 
ſay as you ſay in eyery-thing; and 


: * that's the way to pleaſe you. 5 
her Then ſay, Lovelace is a villain.“ 
nil * Sol will, when I think him ſo.” 

For Then you don't think him ſo?* 
ped * Indeed I don't. You did not al- 

| * ways, Bella.“ 3 | 
all Wo © And what, Clary, mean you by 
de- * that?” [briſtling up to me Tell me 
at [ * what you mean by that reflection? 
ou! | Tell me, why you call it a reflec- 
was © ton?—What did I ſay?' 7 5 
nce- $a Thou art a provoking creaturg— 
ould But what ſay you to two or three 
bad * duels of that wretch's?* mY. 
Ton ; J can't tell what to ſay, unleſs 1 
that new the occaſions,” . 

1 Do you juſtify duelling at all'? 
em 


I do not: neither ls bis 
rr 
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« them to call you down, to contradiet. 


© am miſ—taken, that's all—Come, 
Clary, ſay this, and it will in part be 


139 


Will yon go down, and humble 
© that ſtubborn ſpirit of yours to your. 
J... THT OY OY k 


I-faid nothing, | 
* Shall I 1 adrin 
e ined 


© down?” [offering to 
et 
* What! not vouchſafe toanſwerme?* 
J turned from her in ſilence, 
What! turn your back upon me 
* too!——Shall I bring up your mamma 
© to you, love?“ [following me, and 
taking my ſtruggling hand] ©. What! 
not ſpeak yet! Come, my ſullen, 
«© ſilent dear, ſpeak one word to me 
© You mult ſay. *#vo very ſoon to Mr. 
< Solmes, Ican tell you that.“ 
© Then' [guſhing out into tears, 
which I could not hold in longer] * they 
© ſhall be the laſt words I will ever 
G 3 | 
Well, well,” [inſultingly wiping 
my averted face with her handkerchi f, 
while her other hand held mine in a ri- 
diculing tone] I am glad any-thin 
© will make thee ſpeak: then you think 
you may be brought to ſpeak the tab 
£ words—On]y they are to be the laſt! 
How like a gentle Jowyer from it's 


my dec 


© tender bleeding heart was that!* 
| © to you, ſurely, Bella!—What zew | 


F Ridiculous Bella!' 


© Saucy Clary!“ changing her ſneer- 
ing tone to an imperious one] * But 


do you think you can humble your- 


« felf to go down to your mamma?* 
I am tired with fach ſtuff as 151 


Tell me, Bella, if my mamma 


s condeſcend to ſee me!? 45 
Ves, if you can be dutiful at laſt.? 
0 Ia. ES 3 
But what call you dutiful?* _ 
To give up my own n | 
That's ſomething more for you t6 
tell of—in obedience to my parents 
commands; and-to beg I may not be 
made miſerable with a'man thatis fit- 
ter for any-body than for me.” | 
For me, do yup mean, Clary?“ 

* Why not? fince you have put the 
queſtion. You have a better opinion 
of him than I have. My friends, I 
hope, wpuld not think him too good 
for me, and not good enough fa yay. 
But cannot you tell Me, Fella, what 
is to become of me, without inſult- 
ing over me thus? —If I mul he tho 
treated, 2 Fel if I am 

uilty of any faſhneſs, the yſage L 
3 will wary.” 
So, Clary, you are contriving an. 
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© excuſe, T find, for ſomewhat that we 
© have not doubted has been in your 


E head a great while. | 
If it were ſo, you ſeem reſolved, 


for your part, and ſo does my bro- 


E ther for his, that 1 ſhall not want 


© one.—But indeed, Bella, I can bear 


© no longer this repetition of the worſt 


© part o yeſterday's converſation: I 
deſire I may throw myſelf at my fa- 
© ther's and mother's feet, and hear 


© from them what their ſentence is. I 
© ſhall at leaſt avoid, by that means, 
© the unſiſterly inſults I meet with from 
© you,” | 


* Hey-day! What, is this you? Is 


it you, my meek ſiſter Clary?” 


© Yes, it is I, Bella; and I will 
claim the protection due to a child of 
© the family, or to know why I am to 


© he thus treated, when I offer only to 


«* preſerve to myſelf the liberty of re- 
* fuſal, which belongs to my ſex, and, 
to pleaſe my parents, would give up 


my choice. I have contented myſelf 


© till now to take ſecond-hand meſſen- 


gers, and firſt-hand inſults: you are 


© but my ſiſter; my brother is not my 


© ſovereign. And while I have a fa- 
© ther and mother living, I will not 


© be thus treated by a brother and ſiſ- 


© ter, and their ſervants, all ſetting 


© upon me, as it ſhould feem, to make 


me deſperate, and to do a rafh thing. 


I will know, in ſhort, ſiſter Bella, 


© avhy I am to be conſtrained thus?— 


© What is intended by it? — And whe- 
© ther I am to be conſidered as a child 
© or a flave?? „ 

She ſtood aghaſt all this time, partly 
with real, partly with affected ſurprize. 

* And is it you? Is it indeed you?— 
« Well, Clary, you amaze me! But 
© fince you are ſo deſirous to refer 
« yourſelf to your father and mother, 
© I will go down, and tell them what 
* you ſay, Your friends are not yet 
© gone, I believe: they thall aſſemble 
© again; and then you may come down, 
© 2nd plead your own cauſe in perſon.” 
. © Let me then, But let my brother 


© and you be abſent. You have made 

© yourſelves too much parties againſt 
me, to fit as my judges. And Ide- 

© fire to have none of yours or his in-. 


e terpoſitions, I am ſure you could 


© not have repreſented what I propoſed - 


* fairly: Jam ſure you could not. Nor 


is it poſſible you ſhould be commy/- 


f fioned to treat me thus, 


violable faith and honour; ſuch vo 


j 


3 


« Well, well, I'll call up my brother 
to you,—I will indeed. — He ſha 
« juſtify himſelf, as well as me. 

I deſire not to ſee my brother, ex. 
© cept he will come as a brother, layin 
* aſide the authority he has unjuſtly a 
© ſumed over me.” | | 

© And fo, Clary, it is nothing t 
© him, or to me, is it, that our fle 
© ſhall diſgrace her whole family? 

© As how, Bella, diſgrace it?—Thy 
man whom you thus freely treat, iz 
© a man of birth and fortune: he is 4 
© man of parts, and nobly allied... 
He was once thought worthy of yon; 


and I wiſh to Heaven you had had 
him. I am ſure it was not my fault 


c thus!“ 3 | | 
This ſet her into a flame: I wiſh 1 
had forborn it. O how the poor Belli 


you had not, although you treat ne 


raved! I thought ſhe would have beat 


me once or twice: and ſhe vowed, her 
fingers itched to do ſo- But I was not 
worth her anger. Vet ſhe flamed on. 
We were heard to be high. — Aud 
Betty came up from my mother to com- 
mand my ſiſter to attend her.— She went 
down accordingly, threatening me with 
letting every-one know what a violent 


creature I had ſhewn myſelf to be, 


1 TUESDAY NOON, MARCH 21, 
' IT HAvE as yet heard no more of my 


ſiſter: and have not courage enough to 


inſiſt upon throwing myſelf at the feet 
of my father and mother, as I thought 
in my heat of temper I ſhould be abk 
todo. And I am now grown as calm 
as ever; and were Bella to come vp 
again, as fit to be played upon as be- 
fore, 1 | 
I am indeed ſorry that I ſent her from 
me in ſuch diſorder. But my papa“ 
letter threatening me with my uncle 
Antony's houſe and chapel, terris 
me ſtrangely; and by their filence I an 
afraid ſome new ſtorm is gathering, 
But what ſhall I do with this Lov& 
lace? I have juſt now, by the unſu- 
ſpeRed hole in the wall, (that I told you 
o in my letter by Han ) got a lene 


ſhould be prevailed upon in Solmes\ 
favour; ſo full of menaces, if I am 
ſo reſenting the uſage I receive; [for, 
how I cannot tell; but he has undoubt- 
edly intelligence of all that is done in 
the family] ſuch proteſtations of in- 
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rom him—80 uneaſy is he for fear 1 


r ome 
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CLARISSA 


reformation; ſuch preſſing. argu- 
aft to eſcape from chi dilgrackful 
conſinement -O my Nancy, what ſhall 
Ido with this Lovelace? . 


* 


LETTER XLIV. 


ss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


"WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 O'CLOCK. 
Y aunt Hervey lay here laſt night, 
M and is but juſt gone from me. 
She came up to me with my ſiſter, They 
would not truſt my aunt withaut this 
ill-natured witneſs. When ſhe enter- 
ed my chamber, I told her, That this 
viſit was a high favour to a poor pri- 
ſoner, in her hard confinement. I 
kiſſed her hand. She, kindly ſaluting 
| me, ſaid, Why this diſtance to your 


| © well?” | | | 
She owned, That ſhe came to expoſ: 
tulate with me, for the peace-ſake of the 


d family: for that ſhe could not believe it 

. poſſible, if I did not conceive myſelf 

it | unkindly treated, that I, who had ever 
h 


ſhewn ſuch a ſweetneſs of temper, as 
well as manners, ſhould be thus reſo- 


| ther, and all my friends. My mother 
and ſhe were both willing to impute 
my reſolution to the manner I had been 
degun with; and to my ſuppoling that 
my brother had originally more of a 

hand in the propoſals made by Mr. 
| Solmes, than my father or other friends. 
In ſhort, fain woul my aunt have fur- 
niſhed me with an excuſe to come off 
my oppoſition; Bella all the while hum- 
ming a tune, and opening this book 
and that, without meaning; but ſay- 
ing nothing, | 

After having ſhewed me, that my op- 
polition could not be of ſignification, 
my father's honour being engaged, my 


me my duty, in ſtronger terms than I 
delieve ſhe would have done, (the cir- 
not my ſiſter been preſent. 

It would but be repeating what I 

ave ſo often mentioned, to give you 
ere that paſſed on both ſides. 
Wo I will only recite what ſhe was 
Pleaſed to ſay, that carried with it 3 
| . | , | | 
When the found me inflexible, as ſhe 
vas pleaſed to call it, ſue ſaid, For her 


unt, my dear, who loves you ſo 


late, in a point ſo very near to my fa- 


aunt concluded with enforcing upon“ 


cumſtances of the caſe conſidered) had 
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part, ſhe could not but ſay, that if I 
were not to have cither Mr, Solmes or 
Mr. Lovelace, and yet, to make my 
friends Wh muſt marry, ſhe ſhould not 


think amiſs of Rd wang Whatdid | 
I think of Mr. W yerley? 3 
Aye, Clary, put in my ſiſter, * what 
© ſay you to Mr, Wyerley ?“???“ 
I ſaw through this immediately, It 
was ſaid on purpoſe, I doubted not, to 
have an argument againſt me of abſolute 


| 1 9 in Mr. Lovelace's favour: © 


ince Mr. Wyerley every-where avows 
his value, even to veneration, for meg 
and is far leſs exceptionable, both in 
perſon and mind, than Mr. Solmes: 
and-T was willing to turn the tables, 
by trying how far Mr. Solmes's terms 
might be diſpenſed with; fince the ſame 
terms could not be expected from Mr. 


Wyerley. 


I herefacl deſired to know, whe- 
ther my anſwer, if it ſhould be in fa - 
vour of Mr, Wyerley, would releaſe 
me from Mr. Solmes? For I owned, 
that I had not the averſion to him, that 
I had to the other. | Lol 

Nay, ſhe had no commiſſion to pro- 
pole ſuch a thing. She only knew, that 
my father and mother would not be eaſy 
till Mr. Lovelace's hopes were entirely 
defeated. _ 5 we” 
+ Cunning creature!” ſaid my ſiſter. 

And this, and her joining in the 
queſtion before, convinced me, that it 
was a deſigned ſnare for me. 

© Don't vou, dear Madam, ſaid I, 
put queſtions that can anſwer no end, 
© but to ſupport my brother's ſchemes 
* me. - But are there any pr 
of an end to my ſufferings and diſ- 

race, without having this hated man 
impoſed upon me? Will not what I 
have offered be accepted? I am ſure 
it ought—T will venture to ſay that.“ 
Why, niece, if there be not an 
© ſuch hopes, I preſume you don't think 
© yourſelf abſolved from the duty due 
from a child to her parents? 
© Yes,” ſaid my fiſter, © I do not 
doubt but it is Miſs Clary's aim, if 
ſhe does not fly to her Lovelace, to 
get her eſtate into her -own hands, 
and go to live at The ws in that 
independence upon which the builds 
all her perverſeneſs. And, dear heart! 
my little love, how will you then 
© blaze away! Your mamma Norton, 
© your oracle, with bags poor at your 
« gates, mingling ſo proudly and ſo 
5. meanly with the ragged herd! Reflet᷑t- 


ing, 


i 
1 
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© ing, by your oſtentation, upon all 
© the ladies in the county, who do not 
© asyou do. This is known to be your 


© ſcheine! And the poor awithout-· doors 
and Lovelace wv7ithir, with one hand 


* building up a name, pulling it down 
* withthe other O what a charming 
© ſcheme is this !—But let me tell you, 
© my pretty little flighty one, that your 
©* father's /iving will ſhall controul 
© your grandfather's dead one; and 
© that eſtate will be diſpoſed of as your 
© fond grandfather would have diſpoſed 


© of it, had he lived to ſee ſuch a change 


© in his favourite. Ina word, Miſs, it 
vill be kept out of your hands, till my 
4 father ſees you diſcreet enough to have 
© the management of it, or till you can 
© dutifully, by law, tear it from him.“ 


© Fie, Mifs Harlowe!* faid my aunt; 
_ © this is not pretty to your ſiſter,” 


© © Madam, let her go on. This 
© 1s nothing to what I have borne from 
* Mifs Harlowe. She is either com- 
© miſſioned to treat me ill by her envy, 


© or by an higher authority, to which 
© I muſt ſubmit. —As to revoking the 


T eſtate, what hinders, if I pleaſed ? 
© I know my power; but have not the 


_ © leaſt thought of exerting. it. Be 


© plexfed to fet my father know, that 
| ? 
© whatever be the conſequence to my- 
s ſelf, were he to turn me out of doors, 
© (which 1 ſhould rather he would do 


an to be Lonfined and infulted as f 
am) and were I to be reduced to indi- 


©* Fence and want, I would ſeek no re- 
© ef that ſhould be contrary to his 
„„ 1 


« For that matter, child, ſaid my 


aunt, were you to marry, you mult 
* do as your huſband will have you, 
© Tf that huſband be Mr. Lovelace, he 
© will be glad of any opportunity of 
© fartherembroiling the families. And, 
© let me tell you, niece, if he had the 
© reſpe& for you which he pretends to 
© have, he would not throw out de- 
© fiances as he does. He is known to 


© be a very revengeful man; and were 


© I you, Miſs Clary, I ſhould be afraid 
© he would wreak upon me that yen- 
C pgeance, though I had not offended 
C | which he is continually threat- 
C cg Jag pour upon the family.” 

© Mr. Lovelace's threatened. ven- 


© peance is in return for threatened ven - 
c N It is not every - body will 
5 


ear inſult; as, of late, I have been 


forced to bear it. 
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o how my ſiſter's face ſhone vi 


paſſion! M4 
But Mr, Lovelace,“ proceeded . 
© as I have ſaid twenty and twent 
© times, would bequite out of the _ 
© tion with me, were I to be generouſly 
« treated !? | 

My ſiſter ſaid ſomething with grex 
vehemence: but only raiſing my voice, 
to be heard, without minding her, 


Pray, Madam, (provokingly inter. 


rogated I) © was he not known to have 
* been as wild a man, when he was « 
© firft introduced into our family, a 
© he nov is ſaid to be? Vet then, the 


© common phraſes of ai oats, and 


black oxen, and ſuch-like, were qua- 
lifiers; and marriage, and the wife's 
diſcretion, were to perform wonders 
hut, (turning to my filter) *I 
find I have ſaid too much.“ 

0 thou wicked reflecter!— And 
© what made me abhor him, think you, 
but the proof of thoſe illinois 
© doms that ought to have bad the ſame 
© effet upon you, were you but half 
c 

o 
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be?” 1 | 
_ © Proof, did you ſay, Bella! Ithouglt 
© that you had not proof *—But gun 
© know beſt,” 4 | 
Was not this very ſpiteful, my dear! 
Now, Clary, ſaid ſne, would! 
© give a thouſand pounds to know al 
© that is in thy little rancorous and re: 
flecting heart, at this moment. 
I might let you know for a much 
leſs ſum, and not be afraid of being 
worſe treated than I have been.“ 
© Well, young ladies, I am forryto 
ſee paſſion run ſo high between you. 
Lou know, niece,” (to me) * y% 
had not been confined thus to you 
apartment, could your mother by eos 
deſcenſion, or your father by auti 
rity, have been able to move yo 
But how can you expect, when then 
muſt be a.conceſſion on one fide, thil 
it ſhould be on theirs? If my Dolly, 
who has not the hundredth pan d 
of your underſtanding, were thus 9 


A x 


diction to my will, in a quan” ma 


Indeed I ſhould not.” 


] believe not, Madam: and if Miſs | 


Hervey had juſt ſuch a brother, 
juſt ſuch a ſiſter, [you may look, 
Bella!] and if both were to "gp; 
vate her parents, as my bothers 


a4 aA XX a 


— 


ſo good a creature as you pretend to 


ſet herſelf up in abſolute. cout 


terial, I ſhould not take it w of hel 


Gl 
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ger do-mine—Then, perhaps, you 
« might; uſe her as I am uſed: and if 
'« he hated the man you propoſed to 
(ber, and with as murh,zeaſon-as I do 
4 Mr. Solmes—" £197 | 

And loved a ra 
« Miſs, as you do Lovelace, ſaid my 


ny might ſhe [continued I, 
not minding her] “ beg to be excuſed 
from obeying. But yet if ſhe did, and 
{would give you the moſt ſolemn aſ- 
+ ſurances, and ſecurity - beſides, that 
| the never would, have the man — 
dilliked, againſt your con ſent I dare 
fa, Miſs Hervey's father and mo- 
ther would fit down ſatisfied, and 
not endeavour to force her inclina- 
tions. wrt; 1 | 
gol ſaid my ſiſter, with uplifted 
lands] * father and mother now come 
"in for their ſhare!” 
But if, child.“ rep 


lied my aunt, 


e «© [knew the lowed a rake, and ſu ſpect 
me ' ed that ſhe ſought only to gain time, 
ulf in order to wire-draw me into a con- 


ſent ring 
beg pardon, Madam, for inter- 
' rupting you; but if Miſs Hervey 
could obtain your conſent, what far- 
tber would be to be {ard ?* | 
True, child; but ſhe never ſhould.” 
Then, Madam, it never would be. 
That I doubt, niece.* 
i If you do, Madam, can you think 
© confinement. and ill-uſage is the way 
o prevent the apprehended raſhneſs?” 
My dear, this ſort of intimation 
' would make one but too apprehenſive, 
that there is no truſting to yourſelf, 
© when one knows your inclination.” - 
That apprehenſion, Madam, ſeems 
do have been conceived before this in- 


eo · * timation, or the leaſt cauſe for it, was 
tho- ; pen, Whyelſe the diſgraceful con- 
w '-knement I have been laid under 
neſt 


Lu me venture to ſay, that my ſuffer- 


that * ings ſeem to be rather owing to. a 
olly, * concerted deſign to intimidate me, 
rt of (Bella held up. her hands) * — 
us to * there were too good grounds for my 


-. oppolition).than to doubt of my con- 
1 or When they were inflicted 
„ firſt, L had given no cauſe of doubt: 
bor ſhould there now be room for 


Mb = any, if wy diſcretion might be truſted 
ok, Myaunt, after a little heſitation, ſaid, 


"But, conſider, my, dear, what con- 
laben vill he perpetuated in your fa- 
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© mily, if you marry this hated Love- 


* laceP” ry E 
And let it be conſidered, what mi- 
* ſery to me, Madam, if I marry. that 
* hated Solmes.?' | 
* Many a young creature has thought 
| © ſhe could not love a man, with whom 
© the has afterwards been very happy. 
* Few women, child, marry their bl 
„ uit as ne 
| 48 may be the reaſon there are 
* fo few happy marriages. 
ut —— few gel impreſſions 
* fit to be encouraged,” | ""_ 
I am afraid fo too, Madam. I have 
* a very indifferent opinion of light an 
* firlt impreſſions. But, as I have 
© often ſaid, all I with for, is, to have | 
© leave to live ſingle,” | , 
Indeed you muſt not, Miſs. Vour 
© father and. mother will be. unhappy 
till they ſee you married, and out of 
© Lovelace's reach.-I am told that 
you propoſe to condition with him 
* (fo far are matters gone between you) 
never to have any man, if. you have 
„ not amw.': | 


I know no better way to prevent 
« miſchief on all ſides, I freely own it 
And there is not, if he be out of 
© the 2 another man in the 
world, I can think favourably of. 
* Nevertheleſs, I would give all I have 
© in the world, that he were married to 
+ ſome other perſon Indeed I would, 
© Bella, for all you put on that ſmile 
of incredulity.” _ | 
May be ſo, Clary: but I will ſmile 
for all that.” a 
If be be out of the queſtion!” re- 
peated my aunt— So, Miſs Clary, I 
« ſee how itis—I will go down -I Miſs 
© Harlowe, ſhall I follow you? ]--And 
© I will endeavour to perſuade your fa- 
* ther to let my ſiſter herſelf come up: 
and a happier event may then reſult.” 
Depend upon it, Madam, ſaid my 
ſiſter, this will be the caſe; my mo- 
* ther and ſhe will be both in tears; 
© but with this different effect; my mo- 
© ther will come down ſoftened, and 
© cut to the heart; but will leave her 
© favourite hardened, from the advan+ 
« tages ſhe will think ſhe has over my 
© mother's tenderneſs—Why, Madam, 
«© it is for this very reaſon the girl is 
not admitted into her preſence.” : 
Thus the ran on, as ſhe went down 
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ted to come. 


oppoſition, | 
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M* heart flottered with the „ 


and the fear of feeing my mo- 
ther, and with the ſhame and the grief 
of having given her ſo much uneaſineſs. 
But it Fo ted not: ſhe was not 
But my aunt was "nay 
as to return; yet not without my ſiſter: 
and, taking my hand, made me fit 
down by her. 
She came, ſhe muſt own, Wa « 
n 


8 


me ſaid, this 9#ce more; though agai 


the opinion of my father; but knowing 
and dreading the conſequence of my 
e could not but come. 
dhe then ſet forth to me my friends 
expectations from me; Mr. Solmes's 
riches; (three times as rich he eame out 
to be, as any · body had thought him) the 
ſettlements propoſed; Mr. Lavelace's 


bad character; their averſion to him; 
all in a very ſtrong light; but not in a 
ſtronger than my mother had before 
placed them in. My mother, ſurely, 


could not have given the particulars of 
what had 
me: if ſhe bad; my aunt would not have 
repeated many of the ſame ſentiments, 
as you will find ſhe did, that had been 


ſtil} more ſtrong y urged, without effect 


wy her venerable ſiſter. 

She ſaid it would break the heart of 
my father to have it imagined, that he 
had not a power over his child; and 
that, as be thought, for my on good: 

a child too, whom they had always 
* upon! ! Deareſt, deareſt Miſs,” 


concluded fhe, claſping her fingers 


with the moſt condeſcending earneſt- 
neſs, let me beg of you, for my fake 


* for your own ſake, for a hundred 
5 ſakes, to get over this averſeneſs, to 


give up your prejudices, and make 
$ every-one happy and eaſy once more, 
l would kneel to you, my deareſt 


* niece—Nay, I ail kneel to you!! 
And down ſhe dropt, and I with her, 


kneeling to her, and beſeeching her 


not to knee}; elaſping my arms about 
her, and bathing her worthy boſom 
with my tears, D 1 

« O riſe! riſe! my beloved aunt,” 


ſaid: I: (you but me to the heart with 
5 To condeſcending goodneſs,” + - | 


*:$ay then, * deareſt niece, 4 


4 


paſſed between herſelf and 


HARLOWE. 
©. then, that 


you will oblige all . 


friends If you lore us uf 
you do" 4 A 
How can I promiſe whit 1 e 


© ſooner chuſe to die than to 


© Say then, 2 dear, you will cn. 
ider of it. 


a ich yourſelf. 
Don't let me e 
© treat, in vain.” 


and I by 


her. 


Say wil but 

* us but bun 
entreat, and thus ay 
For ill ſhe kneeled 


© What a hard caſe is mine Cod 

© T but doubt, 1 know I could 
* That which is an inducement b 
my friends, is none at all to me- 
k He often, my deareſt aunt, nick | 
t the ſame thin 


de ſingle—Cannot 


Let me by 
live fingle? It 


© mebe r as I have propoled? to Scots 
© land, to Florence; any-whither, kt 
© me be ſent a ſlave to the Indies; any 


© ſent to. 


«© What can I 
« Herve ey 
i 


© capab 


* conſider of 


"2 whither=Any of theſe, Loibl. 


But! cannot, cannot think 
© of giving my vows to a man I can- 
© not endure!* - 

Well then,” riſing, (Bella flint, 
with uplifted hands, reproaching 2 
ſuppoſed perverſeneſs) * I ſee n 
can prevail with you to oblige us. 


o, my deareſt Juit 
? What can I do? Wer! 
of giving a hope I meant ne 
to enlarge, then could I fay,1 you 
ur kind advice, But 


I would rather be thought . 
owevel 


than zxſincere. 


Is there, 


© no medium? Can nothing be thou 
«of Will nothing do, but to have 1 
man who is the more diſguſtful tone 
becauſe he is unjuſt in the very u. 
© ticles he offers? 
_ © Whom now, Clary,” ſaid my fiſ, 


© do 


you refte& upon Corbin: 


| © Make not invidious applieatio a 


« what I fay, Bella. 


looked u 
© one. 


be the latter. 
© upon a ſuppe 


5 


© donation. 
© this light, 1 mould be inexcuſablet 
But why do 1 er 
}fition of this nature's 

« My dae as I have often, flu ſib 

4 recoils at the hot ole 
in every light.— 


It may nt le 


4 in the ſame li cher 


e giver and the atrepterit 
« principally anſwerable in an un 


While 1 "think of N 


mine, pn." 


© there is no proſpeſt 


hoſe father da 


Where the direct contrary ĩs an 
* all along avowed, without'the by 


« variation, or Id 


of = change 
« ſention" 


a +» — „ „ 
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voice He is too furious, 


$ P90 [the chair by me; and, 


| great 
— 


CLARISSA HARTO WZE. 
«. fentiment?—But it is not my fathers 


© doing originally. O my eruel, eruel 
c ary Jo 


to be offered to him! 

« The girl has got into her altitudes, 
« aunt Hervey," ſaid my ſiſter. You 
« ſee; Madam, the ſpares nobody, Be 
« pleaſed to let her know what ſhe has 
«to truſt to. Nothing is to be done 
' withher. Pray, Madam, pronounce 
© her doom.” 88 TL 

My aunt retired to the window, 
weeping, with my ſiſter in her hand: 
$ cannot, indeed I cannot, Miſs Har- 


„owe, ſaid ſhe, ſoftly: (but yet I 
heard every word ſhe ſaid) there is 
great hardſhip in her caſe. She is a 
noble child after all. 
things are gone ſo far! —But Mr. 


What pity 
golmes ought to be told to deſiſt.. 


| + O Madam, ' ſaid my ſiſter, ina kind 
of loud whiſper, © are yon caught too 
| © by the little ſiren? My mother did 
well not to come up!—-I queſtion 


© whether my father himſelf, after his 
\ firſtindignation, would not be turned 
round by her. Nobody but my bro- 
. my enn do any-thing with her, I am 
A f 


* 10g up, ſaid my aunt, ſtill in a low 
obſti ſi he 5 
obſtinacy, no perverſeneſs, in her man- 
\ ner! If —— comes, I will 
not de anſwerable for the conſe- 
g 2 for I thought twice or thrice 
e would have gone into fits. 
*.0 Madam, the has a ſtrong heart ! 
yes ſee there is no prevailing 
with her; though you were upon your 
; * | = | 
ar liter left my aunt muſing at the 
with her back towards us; 
and took that opportunity to inſult me 
fill more barbaxouſly: for, ſtepping to 


my mother had 
"ging them to me, mne ſp 


— 


y her 
thus * 


ran Greet, For retty 4 
— 1 — 4 | adviſe ens qui as 


1 i } it. And 1517, 


, to cauſe a meaſure to be 
| « forced upon me, which he would not 
© behave tolerably under, were the like 


Don't think of your brother's com- 


ay cloſet,” ſhe took up the patterns 
en „ and 
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; * „ ; this my ſecond 


© drefled ſuit! Won't you give orders, 


© love, to have your grandmother's ' 
je wels new-ſet }—Or will you think 
* to ſhew away in the new ones Mr. 
* Solmes intends to preſent to you? 
© He talks of laving out two or three 

thouſand pounds in preſents, child! 

© Dear heart. How gorgeouſly will 

*. you be arrayed |—W hat! filent, my 

© dear! Mamma Norton's ſaveet dear! 
© What! filent till}? — But, Clary, 
© won't you have a velvet ſuit? Ir 
© would cut a great figure in a country 
church you N and the weather 
© may bear it for a month yet to come. 
© Crimſon velvet, ſuppoſe! Such a fine 
© complexion as yours, how it would 
© be ſet off by it! What an agreeable: 
* bluſh would it give you !—High-ho!” 

(no_ me; for I ſighed to be thus 
ooled with) © And do you ſigh, love? 

„Well then, as it will be a folemn 
© wedding, what think you of black 
velvet, child ?—-Silent ſtill, Clary 
© Black velyet, ſo fair as you are, with 
* thoſecharming eyes gleaming through 
© a wintry cloud, like an April ſun! 
Does not Lovelace tell you they are 


charming eyes |—How lovely will 


« you appear to every-one!-What | 
6 flent an, love !— But about your 
Jace, Clay? 
She would have ym on ſtill further, 

had not my aunt advanced towards us, 

wiping her eyes — What! whiſpering, 
© ladies! Youſeem ſoeaſy and ſo pleaſed, 
Miſs Harlowe, with your private con- 
© ference, that I hope I ſhall carry 


© down good news.” | 
I am only giving her my opinion 
© of her patterns, here. Unaſked in · 


4 deed; but ſhe ſeems, by her ſilence, 
© to approve of my judgment. Th 
0 Bellal' ſaid I, that Mr. Love- 


ace had not taken you at your word! 


© - You had before now been ener- 
our own 


« cifing' your judgment on 

« . a Thad been ppy, as 
« well as you! Was it my fault, I pray 
© you, that it was not ſo?? 4x9, 4 


O how ſhe raved! 3 


To be ſo ready to give, Bella, and 
* ſo loth 10 take, id not very fair in 
© you." 16 v 59: 346 gs. Fe" 


Why, Gfter," ſaid I, . you are as 

© angry, as if there were more in the 

4 hint, than rer might be _ 
VV N 


door) * forgive me. I forgive 2 And 
o ſo, 
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© ed, My wiſh is ſincere, for both our 
ſakes!—for the whole family's ſake! 
— And what 2 now) is there in 
it? Do not, do not, dear Bella, give 
me cauſe to ſuſpect, that I have found 
a reaſon for your behaviour to me; 
and which till 
countable from ſiſter to ſiſter, 
Fie, fie, Clary!“ ſaid my aunt, 
My fiſter was more and more out- 
rageous. ths 
O how much fitter, ſaid I, * ts be 
a jeſt, than a jeſter- But now, Bella, 
turn the glaſs to you, and ſee how 
poorly fits the robe upon your own 
ſhoulders, which you have been ſo un- 
mercifully fixing upon mine!” 
© Fie, fie, Miſs Clary!' repeated my 


Sa ‚ a a «« = 


aunt. 


And fie, fie, likewiſe, good Ma- 


© dam, to Miſs Harlowe, you would 
_ © ſay, were = to have heard her bar- 
© barous in 


ults!* | (7 

© Let us go, Madam, ſaid my ſiſter, 
with great violence; Jet us leave the 
creature to ſwell till ſhe burſts with 
© herown poiſon. The laſt time I will 


ever come near her, in the mind Iam 
. In 5 * : 


It is ſo eaſy thing,” returned I, were 
I to be mean enough to follow an ex- 


ample that is ſo cenſureable in the ſet · 


© ter of it, to vanquiſh ſuch a teazing 
« ſpirit as yours with it's own blunt 
« weapons, that I am amazed you will 


© provoke me!— Vet, Bella, ſince you 


< Quill go,” (for ſhe had hurried to the 


vou have a doublereaſon to both 
from elderſhip, and from the offence 
« ſo ſtudiouſly given to one in afflic- 


tion. — But may you be happy, though 
I never ſhall! 
half the trials I have had! Be this your 


y you never have 


comfort, that you cannot haye a ſiſter 
© to treat you, as you have treated me] 
And fo God bleſs you!' my 
O thou art a And down ſhe 
flung without ſaying what. 


Permit me, Madam,“ ſaid I to my : 


aunt, ſinking down, and claſping her 


knees with my arms, to detain you one 


moment Not to ſay any - thing about 


my poor ſiſter She is her on puniſh· 


© er—Qnly to thank you for all your 
© condeſcending goodneſs to me. Ionly 
© beg of you not to impute to obſtinaey 
© the immoveableneſs I have ſhewn to 
+ ſo tender a friend; and to forgive me 


« every-thing I have ſaid or done amits 


nor even my father himſelf, knows 


now was wholly unac- 


ſirſter's abſence ae be. forme,—Rife, 


aca N cacao ‚ h N N 4097 


© charming niece, (for ſo: ſhe called 


in your preſence; for it has not pro." 
* ceeded from inward rancour to the 
poor Bella. But I will be bold. W 
* ſay, that neither ſhe, nor my brother, 


© what a heart they have ſet a bleed. 
6 rail *iig 1596 in bo bet $7 ad 
I faw, to my comfort, what effe& my 


© my noble-minded niece!—charming 
© creature! '—-['T hoſe were her kind 
words] * kneel not to me! Keep to 
« yourſelf what I now ſay to you. 
* admireyou more than I can expreſi— 
And if you can forbear claiming your 
eſtate, and can reſolve to avoid Loye. 
lace, you will continue to be. the 
greateſt miracle I ever knew at your 
years—But I muſt haſten down after 
your ſiſter.— Theſe are my laſt words 
to you: Conform to your father's 
will, if you 3 How me- 
ritorious will it be in you to do 66) 
Pray to God to enable you to con- 
form. You don't know what may 
be done.” ee hh 
Only, my dear aunt, one word, ent 
word more," (for ſhe was going.) 
Speak all you can for my dear Mrs, 
Norton. She is but low in the world; 
ſhould ill health overtake her, the 
may not know how to live without 
my mamma's favour. I ſhall have 
no means to help her; for I will want 
neceſſaries before I will aſſert my 
right: and I do aſſure you, ſhe has 
fard fo many things to me in behalf 
of my ſubmitting to my father's will, 
that her arguments have not a little 
contributed to make me reſolve to 
avoid the extremities, which, never- 
. theleſs, I pray to God they do not at 
laſt force me upon. And yetti 
' deprive me of her advice, and th 
- unjuſtly of one of the moſt excellent 
of women. ; 1 
I am glad to hear you fay this 
© and.take this and this, and this, my 


me almoſt at every word; kiſſing m 
earneſtly, and claſping her arms about 
my neck:) / and God protect you, un 
© dire you! But you muſt ſubmit: 
indeed you muff. Some one day in! 
© month from this, is all the chai ce ta 
"_ 3 N 
y Giſter called fort yet not worſe that 
been pronounced upon 1. 
6 "$44 e, en * de 


what 
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\ She repeated theſe laſt ſentences loud- 
) er than the former. And remem- 
] « ber, Mits,” added ſhe, © jt is your 
« duty to comply. — And dow ſhe 
] went, leaving me with my heart full, 
a my eyes running over. 

1 5 repetition of this, fills me 
with almoſt equal] concern, to that which 


* | felt at the time. 
4 I mouſt lay down my pen. Miſtineſſes 
d which give to my deluged eye the ap- 
0 arance of all the colours in the rain- 
1 dow, will not permit me to write on. 


Ny WEDNESDAY, FIVE O'CLOCK. 
:. I wiLL now add a few lines - My 
he aunt, as (he went down from me, was 
ur met at the foot of the ſtairs by my ſiſter, 
r who ſeemed to think ſne had ſtaid a good 
ds while after her: and hearing her laſt 


words preſcribing to me implicit duty, 


e praiſed her for it, and exclaimed againſt 
0) my obſtinacy. Did you ever hear of 
n. ſuch perverſeneſs, Madam? ' ſaid ſhe. 
ay Could you have thought, that your 


Clariſſa, and every- body (Clariſſa, was 
# ſuch a girl !—And who, as you ſaid, 
is to ſubmit, her father or ſhe 


Such a ſtrange perſeverance in a mea- 
ſure ſo unreaſonable!—But my brother 
and ſiſter are continually miſrepreſent- 
ing all I fay and do; and I am deprived 


My aunt ſaid ſomething in anſwer to 
her, compaſſionating me, as I thought, 
wr accent; but I heard not the 
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of the opportunity of defending my- 


felf!—My ſiſter ſays “, that had they 
thought me ſuch a championeſs, they 
would not have engaged with me: and 
now, not knowing how to reconcile my 
ſuppoſed obſtinacy with my general cha- 
racter, and natural temper, they ſeem 
to hope to tire me out, and reſolve to 
vary their meaſures accordingly, My 
brother, you ſee +, is determined to car - 
ry this point, or to abandon Harlowe- 
Place, and never to fee it more.—-So 
they are to loſe a ſon, or to conquer a 
daughter—the perverſeſt and moſt un- 
ateful that ever parents had !— This 
is the light he places things in: and has 
undertaken, it ſeems, to ſubdue me, if 
his advice be followed. It will be far- 
ther tried; of that I am convinced; and 
what will be their next meaſure, who 
can divine? „ 


I I ſhall diſpatch, with this, my an- 


ſwer to yours of Sunday laſt, begun on 
Monday; but which is not yet quite 
finiſhed. It is too long to copy: I have 
not time for it, In it Thave 5 very 
free with you, my dear, in more places 
than one. I cannot ſay, that I am 
pleaſed with all I have written—Yet 
will not now alter it. My mind is not 
at eaſe enough for the ſubject. Don't 
be angry with me. Vet, if you can ex- 
cuſe one or two paſſages, it will be, be- 
cauſe they were written by your - 


_ CLaR1ssa HARLOWE, 


| ® See Page 132. f Inthis letter, Page 137. t See Letter XL. 
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LETTER I. 
 HARLOWE. 


NGR Y1—What ſhould 
I be angry for? — I am 
mightily pleaſed withyour 
freedom, as you call it. I 
only wonder at your pa- 
| tience with me; that's all. 
I am ſorry T gave you the trouble of ſo 
'ong a letter upon the occaſion“, not- 
— ſtanding the pleaſure I received in 


ng it. | 
I believe you did not intend reſerves 
to me; for two reaſons I believe you did 
not: firſt, becauſe 2 ſay you did not; 
| next, becauſe you have not as yet been 


with you; and perſecuted as you are, 
how ſo to ſeparate the effects that ſpring 
from the two cauſes, ee anc 


love) as to give to each it's particular 


once before ; and fo will ſay no more 
upon this ſubje& at preſent, 

Kobin ſuys, you had but juſt - 
edyourlaſt parcel when he took it: for 
be uns there but half an hour before, 
| Wndfound nothing, He had ſeen my 
| patience, and loitered about, being 


| Sans HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA | 


| WEDNESDAY NIGHT, MARCH 22. 


able to convince your/elf how it is to be 


due. But this I believe I hinted'to you 
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willin to bring me ſamething from © 


you, if poſſible. 


My couſin Jenny Fynnett is here, and 
deſires to be my bedfello ta- night. Ss 


I ſhall not have an opportunity to it 


down with that ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion which the ſubje&s of yours re- 
quire, For ſhe is all prate, you know, 
and loves to ſet ave a prating; yet comes 
upon a very grave oceaſion To 
cure my mother to go with her to her 
ewe. Larkin, who has been 
Jong bed - ridden; and at laſt has taken 
it into her head that ſhe is mortal, and 
therefore will make her will; a work 
ſhe was till now extremely averſe to; 
but it muſt be upon conditzon that m 
mother, who is her diſtant relation, wi 
to her, and adviſe her as to the par- 
ticulars of it: for he has an high opi- 
nion, as every-one elſe has, of my mo- 
ther's judgment in all matters relating 
to wills, ſettlements, and ſuch · like no 
Mrs. Larkin lives about ſeventeen 
miles off; and as my mother cannot en- 
dure to lie out of own houſe, ſhe 
propoſes to ſet outearly in the morning, 
that ſhe might be able to get back 
at night. So, to-morrow I ſhall be at 
ur devotion from day-light to'day- 
Jightz nor will 1 be ut bems io any- 
As to the impertinent man, I have 


and Letters xxxvilie xl of the ſame volume, 
5 7 Te 
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in order to attend my mother home at 
night. Such expeditions as theſe, and 
to d givn us women a little air of vanity 
and aſſuredneſs at publick places, is 
all that I know theſe dangling fellows 
are good for. 


moſt wiſh my mother and Mr, Hick- 


man would make a match of it: and I 


here repeat my wiſhes. What ſignifies 
A difference of fifteen or twenty years; 
eſpecially when the lady has ſpirits that 


will make her young a long time, and 


the lover is a mighty ſober man?—1 
think verily, I could like him better for 
2 papa, than for a nearer relation: and 
they are flrange admirers of one ano- 
ther. : . 

But allow me a perhaps til] better 


(and, as to years, more fuitable and 


1 diſpoſal; for the man at 
leaſt— What think you, my dear, of 


compromiſing with your friends, by 
rezjecting both your men, and encou- 


raging my parader — If your liking 
one of the two go no farther than con- 
ditional, I believe it will do. A rich 
thought, if it obtain your approba- 

tion! In this light, I ſhould have a 
prodigious reſpect for Mr. Hickman; 


more by half than I can have for the 


other. The vein is opened—Shall I 
let it flow? How difficult to withſtand 
conſtitutional foibles 
Hickman js certainly a man more in 
2 taſte than any of thoſe who have 
hitherto been brought to addreſs you. 
He is mighty ſober, mighty grave, and 
all that. Then you have told me, that 
he is your favourite. But that is be- 
cauſe he is my mother's perhaps. The 
man would certainly rejoice at the 
transfer; or he muſt be a greater fool 
than I take him to be. 


O but your fierce lover would knock _ 


him o'the head—T forgot that! What 
makes me incapable of ſeriouſneſs when 
I write about this Hickmani'—Yet the 
man ſo good a ſort of man inthe main? 
But who is perfect? This is one of 
my foibles. And it is ſomething for 
you tochide me for. | 

You believe me to be very happy in 
my proſpects in relation to him: be- 
cauſe you are ſo very unhappy in the 
fooliſh uſage you meet with, you are 
apt (as I ſuſpect) to think 7hat toler- 


put dim upon eſcorting tht two ladies, 


'1] eive 


pretending to want to ſay ſomethingto 


not, with all your grave airs, like hin 
for yourſelf; except, being addreſfeq 


by Sôlmes and him, you were obliged 


to havg one of them. —I have given you 
a teſt, Let me fee what you willy ty 


it, | 


For my own part, I confeſs to you, 
I have hinted before, that I could al. 


that I have great exceptions to Hick. 


man. He and avedlock never yet once 


entered into my head at one time. Shall 
you my free thoughts of him? 
—Of his beft aud his worfl; and that 
as if I were writing to one who knows 


him not! think I will. Yet it is 
impoſſible I ſhould do it gravely, The 


ſubject won't bear to be lo treated in 
my opinion, We are not come ſp far 
as that yet, if ever we ſhall: and todo 
1: in another ſtrain, ill becomes my pre- 


lent real concern for you. 


Henk I was interrupted on the ho- 
neſt man's account. He has been here 
theſe two hours — courting the mother 
for the daughter, I ſuppoſe—Yet the 
wants no courting neither: it is well 
one of us does; elſe the man would 
have nothing bat halcyon; and be n. 
miſs, and ſaucy of courſe, 

He was going. His horſes at the 
door. My mother ſent for me down, 


Something ſhe ſaid when I came that 


ſignified nothing —Evidently,” for no 


reaſon called me, but to give me an op- 
portunity to ſee what a fine bow her 


man could make; and that ſhe might 


wiſh: me a good- night. She knows] 
am not over-ready to oblige-him with 
my company, if Thappen to he other. 
wiſe engaged. I could not help an 
a little upon the fretful, when J found 


ſhe had nothing of moment to ſay 40 


me, and when I ſaw her intention. 
She ſmiled off the viſible fretfulnels 
that the man might go away in good 
humour with himſelf. n at? 

He bowed to the ground, and would 


have taken my hand, his whip in fle 
other. 


I did not like to be fo comps 
nioned; I withdrew: my hand, bt 


touched bis elbow with a motion, 25 
from his low bow 1 had ſuppoſed him 
falling, and would have E 


? A mad gin mer of my . 


able which otherwiſe would be far ther. 


from being ſo. I dare ſay, you would 
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ſotſe· bridlè, ſtumped back, back, back, 
bowing, till he run againſt his ſervant. 
I laughed. He mounted his horſe. I 
mounted up ſtairs, after a little lecture. 
And my head is fo filled with him, 


that I muſt reſume my intention; in 


to divert you for a few moments. 
ake it then His beft and his vorft, 


23 I faid before. 


Hickman is a ſort of fiddling, buſy, 
to borrow a word from you, un- 
man: has a great deal to do, and 


ſeems to me to diſpatch nothing. Ir- 
| reſolute and changeable in every-thing, 
but in teazing me with his nonſenſe; 


which yet, it is evident, he muſt con- 
tinue upon my mother's intereſt more 
than upon his own hopes; for none 


| have I given him. | 


Then I have a quarrel againſt his 
face, though in his perſon, for a well- 
thriven man, tolerably genteel Not 
to his features ſo much neither; for 
what, as you have often obſerved, are 


features in a man! — But Hickman, 


with ſtrong lines, and big cheek and 
chin-bones, has not the manlineſs in 
his aſpect, which Lovelace has with 
the moſt regular and agreeable features. 

Then what a ſet and formal mortal 
he is in ſome things!—T have not been 
able yet to high him out of his long 


did and beads. Indeed, that is, be- - 


cauſe my mother thinks, they become 
him; and I would not be ſo free with 
him, as to oven I ſhould chuſe to have him 
leave it off. If he did, ſo particular is 
the man, he would certainly, if left to 
himſelf, fall into a King-Wilham's- 
Crayat, or ſome ſuch antique chin-cu- 
lion, as by the pictures of that prince 


| ces was then the faſhion. 


As to his dreſs in en he cannot 
indeed be called a floven, but ſome- 
limes he is too gaudy, at other times 


dee plain, to be uniformly elegant. 


for his manners, he makes ſuch 
abuſtle with them, and about them, as 
would induce one to ſuſpect that they 
we more ſtrangers than familiars to 
bim. You, 1 know, lay this to his 
fearfulneſs of diſobliging or offending. 
"your over-doeys generally give 

the offence; they endeavour to wvoie | 
Tue man however is honeſt; is of 
funily; has'a clear and gbd effate 
e ee 
ou,” Rein humane aud bene. 
volent, 12 geverous, as people 

rey tos, if T. 
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accept of his bribes; which he offers 
in hopes of having them all back again, 
and the byibed into the bargain. A me- 
thod taken by all corrupters, from old 
* ” the on of his 8 | 
et, to ſpeak in the la of a per- 
ſon I pſy, and; to Ls bo Nam. 
ed a prudent man; that is to ſay, a 


Then I cannot but confeſs, that now 
F like not any- body better, whatever I 
did once. | | 4 

He is no fox-hunter: he keeps a 
pack indeed; but prefers not his hounds 
to his fellow-creatures. No bad fign 
for a wife, Iown. He loves his horle; 
but diſlikes racing in a gaming way, 
as well as all forts of gaming, Then 
he is ſobex; modeſt; they ſay, virtuous; 
in ſhort, has qualities eat mothers 
would be fond of in a huſband for their 
daughters; and for which perhaps their 
daughters would be the happier could 
they judge as well for themſelves, as 
oy J we. poſſibly may teach them to 
Ju ge for their fubure daughters. 

evertheleſs, to own the truth, I 
cannot ſay I loye the man; nor, I be- 
lieve, ever ſhall. 1115 

Strange! that theſe ſober fellows 
cannot have a decent ſprightlineſs, a 
modeſt aſſurance with them! Something 
debonnaire; which need not be ſepa- 
rated from that awe and reverence, 
when they addreſs a woman, which 
ſhould ſhew the ardor of their paſſion, 
rather than the ſheepiſhneſs of their na- 
ture; for who knows not that love de- 
lights in taming the lion-hearted? That 
thoſe of the ſex, who are moſt con- 
ſcious of their own defect in point of 
courage, naturally ,require, and there- 
fore as naturally prefer, the man who 
has moſt of it, as the moſt able to give 
them the requiſite protection? That the 

reater their own cowardice, as it would 

called in a man, the greater is their 
delight in ſubjects of heroiſm? As may 
be obſerved in their reading; whic 
turns upon difficulties encountered, 
battles fought, and enemies overcome, 
four or five hundred by the proweſs of 


one ſingle hero, the more improbable 


the better: in ſhort, that their man 
ſhould hea hero to every-one living but 
themſelves; and to them know no bound 
to bis humility.. A woman has ſome 
glory in ſubduing a heart no man living 
can appallz and hence. too often the 


bravo, afſoming the hero, and making 
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bimſelf paſs for one, ſucceeds as only 
a hero ſhould, _ 5 

But as for honeſt Hickman, the 
good man is ſo generally meek, as I 
imagine, that I know not whether I 


have a4, preference paid me in his ob- 
ſeqviouln l 
him, he ſeems to be ſo naturally fitted 


eſs. And then, when I rate 


for rebuke, and ſo much expects it, 
that I know not how to diſappoint 
him, whether he juſt then deſerve it, 
or not, I am ſure, he has puzzled me 
many a time when I have ſeen him 
Jook penitent for faults he has not 


committed, whether to pity or laugh at 


him. 


Vou and I have often retraſpected 


the faces and minds of grown people; 


that is to ſay, have formed images 
from their preſent appearances, outſide 
and in, (as far as the manners of the 
perſons would juſtify us in the latter) 


What ſort of figures they made when 


boys and girls. And JI tell you the 


lights in which HIC MAN, Soruzs, 
and LOVELACE, our three heroes, 
have appeared to me, ſuppoſing them 
boys at ſchool,  ' - 

Solmes J have imagined to be alittle 


8 ſordid pilfering rogue, who would pur- 
loin from every- body, and beg every 


boy's bread and butter from him; 


while, as I have heard a reptile brag, 
be would in a winter-morning ſpit up- 


on his thumbs, and ſpread his own 
with it, that he might keep it all to 
himſelf, | | | 5 

Hickman, a great overgrown, lank- 


| haired, chubby boy, who would be 


hunched and punched by every-body; 
and go home with his finger in his eye, 
and tell his mother. 

While Lovelace I have ſuppoſed a 
curl- pated villain,full of fire, fancy, and 


' miſchief; an orchard-robber, a wall- 


climber, a horſe- rider without ſaddle 
or bridle, neck or nothing: a ſturdy- 
rogue, in ſhort, who would kick and 
cuff, and do no right, and take no 
wrong of any -· body; would get his head 
broke, then a plaiſter for it, or let it 
heal of itſelf; while he went on to do 
more miſchief, and if not to get, to de- 
ſerve broken bones. And the ſame diſ- 


| poſitions have grown up with them, and 
diſtinguiſh them as men, with no very 


material alteration. 
Only, that all men are monkeys 
more or leſs, or elſe that you and I 


ſhould have fuch baboons as theſe to 
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you, notwithſtanding my ſeeming leni. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARI684 


the day is all my own. 


chuſe out of, is a mortifying thing, my 
dear. WT g | 2 

I am ſenſible, that I am a little out 
of ſeaſon in treating thus ludicrouſ 
the ſubje& I am upon, while you are fh 
unhappy; and if my manner does not 
divert you, as my flightineſſes uſed u 
do, I am inexcuſaþle bothgo you, and 
to my own heart: which, I do aſſune 


ty, is wholly in your caſe, 

As this letter is entirely whimſical, ] 
will not ſend it until I can accompany 
it with ſomething more ſolid and better 
ſuited to your unhappy circumſtances; 
that is to ſay, to the preſent ſubjeR of 
our correſpondence. To-morrow, a 
J told you, will be wholly my om, 
and of conſequence yours. Adiey, 
therefore, till then. | 1 


LETTER II. 


HARLOWE. 


vors Ay MORN, 7 O'CLOCK, 
M* mother and couſin are already 
ne off in our chariot and four, 

attended by their doughty ſquire on 
horſeback, and he by two of his on 
ſervants, and one of my mother's, 
They both love parade when they go 
abroad, at leaſt in compliment to one 
another; which ſhews, that each thin 
the other does. Robin 1s your ſervant 
and mine, and nobody's elſe—And 


I muſt begin with blaming you, my 
dear, for your reſolution not to litigate 
for your right, if occaſion were to be 
given you, Juſtice is due to ourſelves, 
as well as to every-body elſe, Stil 
more muſt I blame you for declaringio 
your aunt and ſiſter, that you will u. 
fince (as they will tell it to your father 
and brother) the declaration mult needs 

ive advantage to ſpirits who have fh 
[tle of that generoſity for which you 
are ſo much diſtinguiſhed, _ | 

There never was a ſpirit in the world 
that would inſult where it. dared, but 
it would creep and cringe where # 
dared not. Let me remind you of: 
ſentence of your own, the occafion 
which I haye forgotten: That lite 
ſpirits will always accommodate 
elyes to the an of thoſe they worn 
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perſon Will inſult the meek 

And another given to Miſs Biddulph, 
pon an occaſion you cannot forget 
we aſſume a dignity in what we ſay 
and do, and take care not to diſgrace 
by arrogance our own aſſumption, 
every-body will treat us with reſpe& 
and deference. nods ; 
remember that you Once made an 
obſervation, which you ſaid, you was 
obliged to Mrs. Norton for, and ſhe to 


her father, upon an excellent preacher, 


who was but an indifferent liver: That 
to excel in theory, and to excel in prac- 
tice, generally required different ta- 
lents; which did not always meet in 
the ſame perſon. Do you, my dear, (to 
whom theory and practice are the ſame 


thing in almoſt every laudable quality) 


apply the obſervation to yourſelf, in 
this particular caſe, where reſolution 18 
required;-and where the performance 
of the will of the defunct is the queſ- 
tion—No more to be diſpenſed with by 
you in whoſe favour it was made; than 
by any-body elſe who have only them- 
ſelves in view by breaking through it. 
l know how much you deſpiſe riches 
in the main: but yet it behoves you to 
remeinber, that 1n one inſtance' you 
yourſelf have judged them valuable— 
la that they put it into our power to lay 
obligations; while the want of that 
power puts a perſon under a neceſſity of 
receiving favours— Receĩiving them per- 
haps from grudging and narrow ſpi- 
nis, who know not how to confer them 
with that grace, which gives the prin- 
cipal merit to a beneficent action. 
Refle& upon this, my dear, and ſee 


bow it agrees with the declaration you 


have made to your aunt and fifter, that 
you would not reſume your eſtate, were 


you to be turned out of doors, and re- 
ed to indigence and want. Their 


very fears that you <vill reſume, point 
at to you the neceſſity of reſuming up- 


en the treatment you meetwith. 
Town, that (at firſt 5 I was 


much affected with your mother's let- 
ter ſent with the patterns, A ſtran 
meaſure however from a mother; for 


Ie did not intend to inſult you; and 1 
© 


cannot but lament that ſo ſenſible and 


+ you have given me an ac- 
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own ſuperior name and 


ane a woman ſhould ſtoop to ſo much 
= u that letter is written with: and 
ich'alſo appears in ſome of the con- 
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count of. See you not in her paſſive- 
neſs, What bei ſpirits can ob- 
tain from gentler, merely by teazing 
„ / Ce 
I know the pride they have always 
taken in calling you an Harlowe Ca- 
riſa Harlote, fo formal and ſo ſer, at 
every word, when they. are grave or 
E ſolemn.— Vour mother has 
earnt it of them And as in marriage, 
ſo in will, has been taught to bury her 
amily in theirs. 
J have often thought. that the ſame ſpi- 
rit governed them, in this piece of af. 
fectation, and others of the like na- 
ture; (3p Harlowe Place, and ſo-forth, 
though not the elder brother's or A 
ternal ſeat) as governed the tyrant Tu- 
dor“, who marrying Elizabeth, the 


: 


; 


heirefs of the houſe of York, made 


himſelf a title to a throne, which he 
would not otherwiſe have had; (being 
but a baſe deſcendant of the Lancaſter 


line) and proved a gloomy and vile 
huſband to her; for no other. cauſe, 
than becauſe ſn had laid him under 


obligations which his pride would not 
rmit him to own.—Nor would the 
unprin oy wreteh marry her till he was 
in poſſeſſio 
might 
claim. _ E 
Vou have chidden me, and again 
will, I doubt not, for the liberties I 


take with ſome of your relations. But, 


my dear, need I tell vou, that pride in 
22 muſt, and for ever will, pro- 
voke contempt, and bring down upon 


us abaſement from others? Have we 


not, in the caſe of a celebrated bard, 
obſerved, that thoſe who aim at more 
than their due, will be refuſed the ho- 
nours they wy juſtly claim?—LI am 
very loth to offend you; yet I cannot. 


help ſpeaking of your relations, as 


well as of others, as I think they de- 
ſerve. Praiſe or diſpraiſe, is the re- 
ward or puniſhment which the world 
confers or inflits on merit or demerits 
and, for my part, I neither can nor 
will confound them in the application. 
I deſpiſe them all, but your mother: 
indeed T do. And as for her—But TI 


will ſpare the good lady for your ſake 


—And one argument, indeed, I think 
may be pleaded in her favour, in the 


1 
8 


preſent contentjon — She who haz for ſo 
nany years, and with ſuch abſolute re- 
U: ſignation, 


n of the crown, that he 
ot be ſuppoſed to owe it to her 
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ſignation, borne what ſhe has borne, 
to the ſacrifice of her own will, may 
think it an eaſier tatk than another per- 
ſon can imagine it, for her daughter to 
give up her's. But to think to whoſe 
inſtigation all this is originally owing 
— God forgide me; but with ſuch uſage 
I ſhould have been with Lovelace be- 


fore now! Yet remember, my dear, 


that the ſtep which would not be won- 


dered at from ſuch an haſty-tempered 
creature as me, would be inexcuſable 


in ſuch a conſiderate perſon as you. 
After your mother has been thus 


drawn in againſt her judgment, I am 
the leſs ſurprized, that your aunt Her- 
vey ſhould go along with her; ſince the 


two ſiſters never ſeparate, I have en- 

uired into the nature of the obliga- 
tion which Mr. Hervey's indifferent 
conduct in his affairs has laid him un- 
der—It is only, it ſeems, that your 


brother has paid off for him a;mort- 


gage upon one part of his eſtate, which 


the mortgagee was about to forecloſe; 
and taken it upon himſelf, A ſmall | 


favour (as he has ample ſecurity in his 


hands) from kindred to kindred : but 
ſuch a one, it is plain, as has laid the 
whole family of the Herveys under ob- 


ligation to the ungenerous lender, who 


has treated him, and his aunt too, (as 
Miſs Dolly Hervey has privately com- 


lained) with the leſs ceremony ever 
ince. | 
' Muſt I, my dear, call ſuch a crea- 


ture your brother ?—I believe I muſt 
| —Becauſe he is your father's ſon. 


* is no harm, I hope, in ſaying 
that. J 4 

Jam concerned, that you ever wrote 
at all to him. It was tak ing too much 
notice of him: it was adding to his 
ſelf-ſignificance; and a call upon him 
to treat you with inſolence.— A call 
which you might have been aſſured he 


would not fail to anſwer. 


But ſuch a pretty maſter as this, to 
run riot againſt ſuch a man as Love- 
lace; who had taught him to put his 


_ ſword into his ſcabbard, when he had 


pulled it out by accident!—Theſe in- 
door inſolents, who, turning themſelves 
into bugbears, frighten women, chil- 
dren, and ſervants, are generally cra- 


vens among men. Were he to come 


fairly croſs me, and ſay to my face 
ſome of the free things which I am 


* See Vol. I, Letter Xx VIII. f se, Vol VII. No- 399+ „ 


_ groteſque characters too. But I know 
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told he has aid of me behind my back, 
or that (as by your account) he haz 
ſaid of our ſex, I would take upon 
myſelf to aſk him two or three queſ. 
tions; although he were to ſend 153 
challenge likewiſe. va 
I repeat, You know that I will ſpeak 
my mind, and write it too. He is nat 
my brother. Can you ſay, he is yours? 
—$o, for your life, if you are juk, 
you can't be angry with me: for would 
you ſide with a falſe brother againſt i 
true friend? A brother may not he x 
friend: but a friend will be alway; 
a. brother Mind that, as your uncle 
Tony ſays! —_ 4 F | 
7 cannot deſcend ſo low, as. to take 


very particular notice of the i ri | 


theſe poor ſouls, whom you call uncle, 
Yet 2 to divert myſelf with ſuch 


them, and love you; and fo cannot 
make the jeſt of them which their ab- 
ſurdities call for. 

Lou chide me, my dear“, for ny 
freedoms with relations ſtill nearer and 
dearer to you, than either uncles or 
brother or ſiſter. You had better have 
permitted me (uncorrected) to have 
taken my own way. Do not thoſe 
freedoms naturally ariſe from the ſub- 
je& before us? And from horn ariſes 
that ſubject, I pray you? Can you for 
one quarter of an hour put yourſelf in 


my place, or in the 2 of thoſe who |} 


are ſtill more indifferent to the caſe 
than I can be—If you can But al- 


though I have you not often at advan» | 


tage, I will not puſh you. 


Permit me, however, to ſubjoin, | 


That well may your father love your 
mother, as you {ay he does, A wilt 
who has no will but his! But were 


there not, think you, ſome rugs | 


between them at firſt, gout out o the 
queſtion? — Your mother, when 4 
maiden, had, as I have heard, * it 
is very likely) a good ſhare of thoſe 
lively ſpirits which ſhe liked in yaut 
father. She has none of them now- 


How came they to be diſſipated -A 


my dear!-—$he has been too long refs 
dent in Trophonius's Cave, I doubt f. 
Let me add one reflection upon thi 
ſubject, and ſo entitle myſelf to your 
correction for all at once. It is pen 
the conduct of thoſe wives (for 3 
and I know more than one ſuch) 
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enn ſuffer themſelves to be out · bluſter · 
od and out · gloomed of their own wills, 
"ſtead of being fooled out of them by 
18 of tenderneſs and complaiſance.— 
I with, that it does not demonſtrate too 
evidently, that, with ſome of the ſex, 
inlolent controul is a more efficacious 
ſubduer than kindneſs or conceſſion. 
Upon my life, my dear, I have often 
thought, that many of us are mere ba- 
dies in matrimony: perverſe fools, 
when too much indulged and humour- 
ed; creeping flaves, when treated harſh- 
ly, But ſhall it be ſaid, that fear 
makes us more gentle vey 1" than 
hve? —Forbid it, honour! forbid it, 
gratitude! forbid it, juſtice! that any 
woman of ſenſe thould give occaſion to 
have this ſaid of her! 1 
Did I think you would have any 
manner of doubt, from the ſtyle or con- 
tents of this letter, whoſe ſaucy pen it 
is that has run on at this rate, I would 


write my name at length; ſince it comes 


too, much from my heart to difavow it: 
but at preſent the initials ſhall ſerve; 
and I will go on again directly. 7155 


. 


err . 


MISS HOWE, To Miss CLARISSA. 


THVRSDAY MORN. 10 Keton 
(MAR, 23. © 

ſtpone, or perhaps paſs by 
ſevera obſervations which | had to 
make on other parts of: your letters; to 


| r you, that Mr. Hickman, when 


in London, found an opportunity to en- 
quire after Mr. Lovelace's town life 
and converſation, EO | 
At.the Cocoa Tree in Pall Mall he 
fell in with two of his intimates, the 
one named Belton, the other Mow- 
brayz. both very free of ſpeech, and 
ably as free in their lives: but the 
waters paid them great reſpe&; and on 
Mr. Hickman's enquiry 
charaQers, called them men of fortune 
and honour, | 5 


2 began to talk of Mr. Love- 
| oy Be. own accord; and upon 
we Fentlemen in the room aſking, 


. 


* 
1 * 


after their 
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man (as they botli went on praiſin 
rue ent Ba, He bed indeed hens? 


that Mr. Lovelace was a very fine gen · 
tleman—and was proceeding,” when 
one of them, interrupting him, ſaid, 
Only, Sir, the fineſt gentleman in 
© the world; that's all 
And ſo he led them on to expatiate 
more particularly on his re. 
which they were very fond of doing: 
but ſaid not one ſingle word in behalf 
of his morals Mind that alſo, in your 


uncle's ſtyle. 


0 Mr. —— faid, Thee — Love- 
ace was very happy, as he underſt 

in the fleets of if - ladies; and, — 
ing, to make them believe he did not 
think amiſs of it, that he puſhed his 
good fortune as far as it would 3 
« Well put, Mr. Hickman!“ t 3 
I; equally grave and ſage Thou 
ſeemeſt not to be a ſtranger to their 
© dialect, as I ſuppoſe this is.“ But IT 
ſaid nothing; for I have often tried to 
find out this mighty ſober man of my 

mother's: but hitherto have only to 
ſay, that he is either very moral, or 
very 2 N | | 

No doubt of it, replied one of 
them; and out came an oath, with a 
Who would not?'—That he did as 
every young fellow would do, 
Very true!' faid my mother's pu- 
ritan—-* But I hear he is in treaty with 
© a fine lady.” | Th 
So he was, Mr. Belton ſaĩd “ The 
devil fetch her!” { Vile brutel] for ſhe 
ſſed all his time - But that the 


en 
| lady's family ought to be ſomething 


[Mr. Hickman deſired to be ex- 
cuſed repeating what though he had 


repeated what was worſe] and might 


dearly repent their uſage of a man of 
his family and merit. # 


Perhaps they may think him too 


wild, cried Hickman: * and theirs 


© is, .I hear, a very ſober family.” 
«* SOBER!” ſaid one of them: 14 
Le honeſt word, Dick! — Where 
© the devil has it lain all this time? 
< D— me if I have heard of it in this 
« ſenſe, ever ſince I was at college 1 
© And then!* ſaid he, s we. ied it 
* about among twenty of us, as am; 
* obſolete. . + 1h 
Theſe, my dear, are Mr. Lovelace's' 
ompanions: you'll be pleaſed to take 
notice of that! ' F 
Mr. Hickman ſaid, This put him 
out of countenance, . ol 
| I ſtared 
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I ſtared at him, and with ſuch a 
meaning in my eyes, as he knew how 
to take; and ſo was out of counte- 
nance again. "Fs ja? 

Don't you remember, my dear, who 
it was that told a young gentleman de- 
ſigned for the * who owned that 
he was apt to be too eaſily put out of 
countenance when he came into free 
company; That it was a bad ſign; that 
it looked as if his morals were not 
proof; but that his good diſpoſition 
ſeemed rather the effect of aceident and 
education, than of ſuch a choice as 
was founded upon principle? And 
don't you know the leſſon the very ſame 
young lady gave him, To endeavour to 
ſtem and diſcountenance vice, and to 
glory in being an advocate in all com- 
nies for virtue; particularly obſerv- 
mg, That it was natural for a man to 
ſhun or to give up what hewas aſhamed 
of? Which ſhe ſhould be ſorry to think 
bis caſe on this occaſion : adding, that 
vice was a caward, and would hide it's 
head, when oppoſed by ſuch a virtue as 
had preſence of mind, and a full per- 
ſuaſion of it's own rectitude to * 
port it. The lady, you may remem- 
der, modeſtly put her doctrine into the 
mouth of a worthy 2 Dr. Lew- 
en, as ſhe uſes to do, when ſhe has a 


mind not to be thought to be what ſhe 


is at ſo early an age; and that it may 
give more weight to any-thing „he hit 
 wþon, that might appear tolerable, was 
her modeſt manner of ſpeech. - 

Mr. Hickman, upon the whole, pro- 
feſſed to me, upon his ſecond recovery, 
that he had no reaſon to.think well of 
Mr. Lovelace's morals, from what he 
heard of him in town: yet his two inti - 


mates talked. of his being more regular 


than he uſed to be: that he had made a 
very good reſolution, that of old Tom 


Wharton was the expreſſion, That he 
would never give a challenge, nor re- 


fuſe one; which they praiſed in him 
highly: that, in ſhort, he was a very 


brave fellow, and the moſt agreeable 
companion in the world; and would one 
day make a great figure in his country; 


ſince there was nothing he was not ca- 


I am afraid that his laſt aſſertion is 


too true. And this, my dear, is all that 


Mr. Hickman could pick up about him: 
and is it not enough to determine ſuch. 
loaded with undeſerved abuſes, . 


a mind as yours, if 


not already 
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ther man or woman, my viſitor was: 


| ſpiſed by every- body. 


Vet it muſt be ſaid too, that if they 
be a woman in the world that can n, 
claim him, it is you. And, by your a, 
count of his behaviour in the interviey 
between you, I own I have. ſame 

of him. At leaſt, this I will ſay, that 
all the arguments he then uſed with yo, 
ſeem to be juſt and right: andif yougn 
to be his - But no more of that: he can. 
not, after all, deſerve you. 


LETTER Iv. 


MISS howr, ro Miss CLARIS$k 


. THURSDAY AYTERNOOKN, MARCH 
N unexpected viſitor has turn 
1 the courſe of my thoughts, and 
changed the ſubje& I had intended u 
purſue. The only one for whom | 
would have diſpenſed with my reſolu- 
tion not to; ſee any-body all the dedi. 
cated day: a viſitor, whom, according 
to Mr. Hickman's report from the ex- 
pectations of his libertine friends, [ 
ſuppoſed tobe in town.—Now, my dear, 
have I ſaved myſelf the trouble of tell. 
ng you, that it was your too- agreeable 
rake. Our ſex 1s ſaid to love to trade in 
ſurprizes: yet have I, by my prompt. 
tude, ſurprized myſelf out of mine. [ 
had intended, you muſt know, to run 
twice the length, before I had ſuffered 
you ſo much as to gueſs who, and wie. 


but ſince you have the diſcovery at ie 
cheap a rate, you are welcome to it. 
The end ot his coming was, to en- 
gage my intereſt with my charm 
Friend; and as he was ſure that I knew 
all your mind, to acquaint him whathe 
had to truſt to. | | 
He mentioned what had paſſed in ii 
interview between you: but could nt 
be ſatisfied with * reſult of it, and 
with the little ſatisfaction he had obtan- 
ed from you; the malice of your famil 
to him increaſing, and their erueltj u b 
you not abating. His heart, he told, f 
was in tumults, for fear you ſhould be 
prevailed upon in favour of a man d- 


* 


Hle gave me freſh inſtances of indy 
nities caſt upon himſelf by your u 

and brother; and declared, that if yo 
ſuffered yourſelf to be forced into te 
arms of the man for whoſe ſake he w# 


ſhould 
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fhould be one of the youngeſt, as you 
would be one of the lovelieſt widows in 
England: and that he would moreover 
call your brother to account for the li- 
herties he takes with his character to 
erety · one he meets with. 1 

He propoſed ſeveral ſchemes, for you 
tochuſe ſome one of them, in order to 
enable you to avoid the perſecutions you 
labour under: one I will mention, That 

ou will reſume youreſtate; and if you 
£nd difficulties that can be no other- 
wiſe. ſurmounted, that you will, either 
ayowedly or privately, as he had pro- 


poſed to you, accept o Lady Betty Law- 


rance's or Lord M. 's aſſiſtance to inſtate 
ou-in it. He declared, that if you did, 
le would leave abſolutely to your own 
pleaſure afterwards, and to the adyice 
which your couſin Morden on his arri- 


ral ſhould give you, whether o encou- 


nge his addreſs, or not, as you ſhould 
be convinced of the fincerity of the re- 
formation which his enemies make him 
ſo much want. | 


I had now a good opportunity to ſound | 


bim, as you wiſhed Mr. Hickman would 
Lord M. as to the continued or dimi- 
niſhed favour of the ladies, and of his 
lordſhip, towards you, upon their being 


| acquainted with the animoſity of your 


relations to them, as well as to their 
linſman. I laid hold of the opportu- 
nity, and he ſatisfied me, by reading 
ſome paſſages of a letter he had about 
tim, f 

vith you, and that on the foot of your 
own ſingle merit, would he the moſt de- 
frable event to them that could hap- 
pen: and fo far to the purpoſe of your 


wiſhed enquiry. does his lordſhip go in 


this letter, that he aſſures him, that 
whatever you ſuffer in fortune from the 
violence of your relations on his ac- 


count, he and Lady Sarah and Lady 


mw will join to make it up to him. 
And yet that the reputation of a ng 


4 * would, no doubt, in a caſe 
| 0 


uch importance to the honour of 
yo, make them prefer a general con- 


I told him, as you yourſelf I knew 
ad done, that vou were extremely 
Leite to Mr. Soitnes; and that, might 

de left to your own choice, it would 
thelinglelife. As to himſelf, I plain- 
I ſaid, hat you had greatand juſt ob- 


| wear, to him bn the ſcorce of his care- 


ons: that it was ſurprizing, that 


F 
2 


rom Lord M. That an alliance 


who gave themſelves the liberties 
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he was ſaid to take, ſhould preſume to 
think, that, whenever they took it into 
their heads to marry, the moſt yirtuous 


and worthy of the ſex were to fall to 


their lot: that as to the reſumption, it 
bad been very ſtrongly urged by my- 
ſelf, and would be ll 
though you bad been hitherto averſe to 
that -meaſure : that your chief reliance 
and hopes were upon your couſin Mor- 
den: and that to ſuſpend or gain time 
till he arrived, was, as I believed, your 
principal aim. a | ff 


I told him, That with regard to the 


miſchief he threatened, neither the a& 


nor the menace could ſerve any end but 


theirs who perſecuted you; as it would 
give them a pretence for carrying into 


effect their compulſory projects; and 


that with the approbation of all the 
world; ſince he muſt not think the 
publick would not give it's voice in fa- 


vour of a violent young man, of no ex- 


traordinary character as to morals,who 
ſhould ſeek to rob a family of eminence 
of a child ſo valuable; and who threa- 
tened, if he could not obtain her in pre- 
ference to a man choſen by themſelves, 


that he would avenge himſelf upon them 


all by acts of violence. | | 
I added, That he was very much 
miſtaken, if he thought to intimidate 


you by ſuch menaces: for that, though | 


your diſpoſition was all ſweetneſs, yet 
I knew not a ſteadier temper in the world 
than yours; nor one more inflexible, 


2 your friends had found, and would 


ill farther find, if they continued to 
give occaſion for it's exertion) when- 
ever you thought yourſelf in the right; 
and that you were ungenerouſly dealt 
with in matters of too much moment to 
be indifferent about. Miſs Clariſſa 
«. Harlowe, Mr. Lovelace, let me tell 
« you,” ſaid I, © timid as her foreſight 
© and prudence may make her in ſome 
* caſes, where ſhe apprehends dangers 


© to thoſe ſhe loves, is above fear, in 


© points where her honour, and the 
© true dignity of her ſex, are concerned. 


An ſhort, Sir, you muſt not think 


to frighten Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe into 
© ſuch a mean or unworthy conduct as 


only a weak or unſteady, mind can be 


* 
« 


« guilty of 


He was ſo very far from intending to 


intimidate you, he ſaid, that he beſought 
me not to mention one word to you of 


what had paſſed hetween us: that what 
he had hinted at, which carried the = * 


further urged; 
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of a menace, was owing to the fervor of 
his ſpirits, raiſed by his apprehenſions 
of loſing all hope of you for ever; and 
on a 8 that you were to be 
actually forced into the arms of a man 
u hated: that were this to be the caſe, 
| he muſt own, that he ſhould pay very 
little regard to the world, or it's cen- 
fares; eſpecially as the menaces of 
ſome of your family now, and their tri- 
umph over him afterwards, would both 
rovoke and warrant all the vengeance 
he could take. ETON TIT. 
He added, that all the countries in the 
world were alike to him, but on your 
account: ſo that whatever he ſhould 
think fit to do, were you loſt to him, he 


| ſhould have nothing to apprehend from 


the laws of this. 5 

I did not like the determined air he 
ſpoke this with: he is certainly capable 
of great raſhneſs. 

He palliated a little this fierceneſs, 
(which by the way I warmly cenſured) 
by ſaying, That while you remain 
fingle, he will bear all the indignities 
that ſhall be caft upon him by your fa- 


mily. But would you throw yourſelf, 


if you were ſtill farther driven, into any 
other protection, if not Lord M. 's, or 
that of the ladies of his family, into my 
mother's *®, ſuppoſe; or would you go 
to London to private lodgings, where 
he would never viſit you, unleſs he had 
your leave, (and from whence you 
might make your own terms with your 
relations;) he would be entirely ſatis- 
fed; and would, as he had ſaid before, 
wait the effect of your couſin's arrival, 
and your free determination as to his 


own fate. — Adding, That he knew 


the family fo well, and how much fixed 


they were upon their meaſures, as well 


as the abſolute dependence they had 
upon your temper and principles, that 
he could not but apprehend the worſt, 
while you remained in their power, and 
© under the influence of their perſuaſion 
and menaces. | | 4 

We had a great deal of other diſ- 
' courſe; but as the reciting of the reſt 


„ Perhaps it will be unneceſſary to remind the reader, that although: Mr. Lovelace ft 

| poſes (as above) to Miſs Howe, that her fair friend ſhould have recourſe to the prote 
of Mrs, Howe, if farther driven; yet he had artfully taken care, by means of his agent in the 
. Hatlowe family, not only to-inftame the family againftther, but to deprive her of Mrs. Hoe 
and of every other protection, being from the firſt reſolved to reduce her to an abſolute # 
pendence upon himſelf, See Vol. I. Letter XX XI. e enen, 


+ der Vol. I. Letter X AVN. 


* 
3 * 
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would be but a 8 of many of 
the _ that paſſed between you and 
him in the interview between you in the 
Wood Houſe, I refer myſelf to your me. 
mory on that occafionþ, 

And now, my dear, upon the whole 
T think it behoves you to make your. 
ſe]f independent: all then will fall n 
This man is a violent man. I ſhoull 
wiſh, methinks, that you ſhould ng 


have either him or Solmes. You will | 


find, if you get out of your brother 
and ſiſter's way, what you can or cam! 
do, with regard to either. If Your re. 
lations perſiſt in their fooliſh ſcheme, | 
think I will take his hint, and, at apm. 
per opportunity, ſound my mother, 
Mean time, let me have your clear op. 
nion of the reſumption, which I jon 
with Lovelace in adviſing. Youcan 


but ſee how your demand will work. | 


To demand, is not to litigate, Bui be 
your reſolution what it will, do not 


any means repeat to them, that you will 


not aſſert your right. If they goonto 
give you provocation, you may hare 
ſufficient reaſon to change your mind: 
and let them expect that yan wil 
change it. They have not the gene. 
roſity to treat you the better for dif. 
claiming the power they know you hare, 
That, I think, need not now be told you. 
I am, my deareſt friend, and will he 
ever, your moſt affettionate and faithful 


ANNa Hot. 


LETTER V. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS! 


| Verbr. NIGHT, MARCHK 2% 

N' the report made by my auntand 

ſiſter of my obflinacy, my aſſembles 

relations have taken an unanimous relo- 

lution (as Betty tells me it is) againf 

me. This reſolution you will find ni 

fied to me in the incloſed letter from my 
brother, juſt now brought me. Be 


1 * 
4 
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to return it, when. peruſed. I may have 
occalion for it, in the altercations be- 
tween my relations and me. 


4 M188 clAR v, 


jam commanded to let you know, 

L < that my father and uncles having 
heard your aunt Hervey's account of 
« all that has paſſed between her and 
+ you: having heard from your ſiſter 
© what ſort of treatment ſhe has had 
from you: having recollected all that 
has paſſed between your mother and 
© you: having weighed all your pleas 
(and propoſals: having taken into con- 
© (deration.theirengagements with, Mr, 
( Solmes; that gentleman's patience, 
and great affection for you; and the 
ttle opportunity you have givenyour- 
( ſelf to be acquainted either with his 
( merit, or his propoſals: having con- 
g dered two points more; to wit, the 
wounded authority of a father; and 
Mr. Solmes's continual entreaties, 
mo as you; have deſerved: regard 
from him) that you may be freed from 
i confinement to which he is defirous 
to attribute your perverſeneſs to him, 
a CSE I ſhould have ſaid, but let 
"it go] he being unable to account 
' otherwiſe for ſo ſtrong a one, ſup- 
{poſing you told truth to your mother, 
t when you aſſerted that your heart was 
' free; and which Mr. 3+ wha is will 
ing to believe, though nobody elſe 
does For all theſe reaſons, it is re- 
' ſolved, that you ſhall go to your un- 
ele Antony's: and you mutt accord- 
ingly prepare yourſelf ſo to do. You 
* will have but ſhort notice of the day, 
for obvious reaſons, 0 | 

* I will honeſtly tell you the motive 
for your going: it is a double one; 
' firſt; That they may be ſure, that you 


hall not correſpond with any- body 


* they do not like, (for they find from 
" other, you 4 correſpond with her 
vun ſomebody elſe:) and next, That 


„Jeu may receive the viſits of Mr. 
Soles; which you have thought fit 


| © torefuſe to do here; by which means 


- ou have deprived yourſelf of the op- 
, Pottunityot knowing at hom and auhat 

Jon have hitherto refuſed. 
aſter one fortnight's converſation 
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* Mrs. Howe, that, by ſome means or 


- 
x 


« with Mr. Solmes, and after you have 
© heard what your friends ſhall further 
© urge in his behalf, unhardened b 
clandeſtine correſponttences, you ſhall 
convince them, that Virgil's Amor 
ommbus idem (for the Mn oe of 
which I refer you to the Georgick as 
tranſlated by Dryden) is verified in 
you, as well as in the reſt of the ani- 
mal creation; and that you cannot, 
or will not, forego your prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of the moral, the viriuous, 
the pious Lovelace, [I would pleaſe 
you if I could}] it will then be con- 
ſidered, whether to humour you, or to 
renounce you for ever, 
* It is hoped, that as you muft go, 
you will go chearfully. Your uncle 
Antony will make every-thing at his 
houſe agreeable to you. But indeed 
he won't promiſe, that he will not, at 
Fe times, draw up the bridge, 
« Your viſitors, beſides Mr. Solmes, 
will be myſelf, if you permit me that 
honour, Miſs Clary; your ſiſter; and, 
as you behave to Mr. Solmes, your 
aunt Hervey, and your uncle Har- 
lowe; and yet the two latter will 
hardly come neither, if they think it 
will be to hear your whining voca- 
tives, —Betty Barnes will be your at- 
tendant: and I muſt needs tell you, 
Miſs, that we none of us think the 
worſe of the faithful maid, for your 
diſlike of her; although Betty, who 
would be glad to oblige you, laments 
it as a misfortune, | 
© Your anſwer is required, whether 
you chearfully conſent to go? And 
your indulgent mother bids me re- 
mind you from her, 'That a fortnight's 
viſits from Mr. Solmes, are all that 
is meant at preſent, ' " + 
1 am, as you ſhall be pleaſed to de- 
© ſerve, yours; KC. 5 


JAMES HARLOWE, JUN ? 
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daughter; and, through her, perhaps 80 here is the maſter-ſtroke of my A 


brother's policy! Called upon to con- 
ſent to go to my uncle Antony 's, awoao- 
edly to receive Mr. Solmes's viſits— 


A chapel! — A. moated-hogye!—De- 


ived of the opportunity.of correſpond - 
ing with you!—or of any poſſibility of 
eſcape, ſnould violence be uſed to com- 
pel me to be that odious mans? :. - 


A Ugg OE e e e 00" "TOE 

| bo Theleviolent meaſures, and the obſtinate perſeverance of the whole family in them, will 
et wongered at, when it is conſidered, that all the time, they were but as ſo many pup- 

KS Gated upon Mr. Lovelace's wires, as he boaſt Vai. I. Letter XXXl. 
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Late as it was when I received this * for 1e, till I ſhall have the forward. 

| Inſolent letter, I wrote an anſwer to it © neſs to propoſe a wife to you, Pa. 

directly, that it might be ready for the * don me, Sir; but I cannot help think. 

13 writer's time of rifing. I incloſe the * ing, that could I have the art to et 

rough draught of it. You will ſee by *© my father of my fide, I ſhould hae 

it how much his vile hint from the © as much right to preſcribe for you, x 
Georgick,and his rude one of my whin- * you have for me. | 


22 „„ — —— — — 
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ing vocatives,have ſet me up. Beſides, as 


the command to get ready to go to my 


uncle's is in the name of my father and 
uncles, it is but to ſhew a piece of the 


art they accuſe me of, to reſent the vile 


hint I have ſo much reaſon to reſent in 
order to palliate my refuſal of 107 op 
ing to go to my uncle's; which refuſal 


would otherwiſe be interpreted an act 
of rebellion by my brother and ſiſter: 
for it ſeems plain to me, that they will 


abor but half their ends, if they do not 
deprive me of my father's and uncles fa- 
our, even although it were poſſible for 


me to comply with their own terms. 


3 ou might have told me, brother, 


© jn three lines, what the deter- 


mination of my friends was; only, 


© that then you would not have had 
© room to diſplay your pedantry by ſo 


_ © deteſtable an alluſion or reference to 
© the Georgick. Give me leave to tell 
. you, Sir, that if humanity were a 
4 


ranch of your ſtudies at the uni ver- 
* ſity, it has not found a genius in you 
< for maſtering it. Nor is either my ſex 
or myſelf, though a ſiſter, I ſee, en- 
© titled to the leaſt decency from a bro- 
ther, who has ſtudied, as it ſeems, 
rather to cultivate the malevolence of 
© his natural temper, than any tendency 
© which one would have hoped his pa- 
© rentage, if not his education, might 


© have given him to a tolerable polite. 


* 2 
neſs, | | 
© I doubt not, that you will take 


© amiſs my freedom: but as you have 


+ deſerved it from me, I ſhall be leſs 


and leſs concerned on that ſcore, as 


© I ſee you are more and more intent to 
* ſhew your wit at the expence of juf- 
s tice and compaſſion. 8 

The time is indeed come that I can 
no longer bear thoſe contempts and 
reflections which a brother leaſt of 
all men is entitled to give. And let me 
beg of you one favour, officious Sir 


A „ „ 


It is this, That you will not give 


+ yourſelf any concern about a huſband 


* 


m . 96. WD Ro Be Ys. 
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to deſerve to be made thus unhappſ: 
* 


When, my dear, you have read mf 
anſwer to my brother's letter, wile 
what you think of me It ſhall g! 


yet, as this ſignification is made by 
a brother, who has ſhewn of late þ 
much of an unbrotherly animoſity to 


I do, that I will not receive any mom 


cious abſurdities of your ambitious 
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As tothe communication you mak: 
me, I muſt take upon me to fay, that 
although I will receive, as become; 
me, any of my father's commands; 


me, (for no reaſon in the world thut 
I know of, but that he believes he 
has, in me, ane ſiſter too many fot 
his intereſt)" I think myſelf entitled 
to conclude, that ſuch a letter as you 
have ſent me, is all your own—And 
of courſe to declare, that, while! 
% think it, I will not willingly, not 
even without violence, go to any 
place, avowedly to receive Mr 
Solmes 's vin. 

* I think myſelf ſo much entitled to 
reſent your infamous hint, and thi 
as well for the ſake of my ſex, as fot 
my own, that Fought*to declare, as 


of your letters, unleſs commanded 
to do ſo by an authority I never will 
diſpute; except in a caſe where [ 
think my future as well as preſet 
happineſs concerned—And werefuch 
a caſe to happen, I am. ſure my fi- 
ther's harſhneſs will be leſs owing to 
himſelf than to you; and to the ſpe- 


and ſelfiſh ſchemes. Very true, Sur! 
One word more, provoked as I am, 
I will add: that had I been thougit 
as really obſtinate and perverſt as of 
late I am ſaid to be, I ſhould not hau 
been ſo diſgracefully treated as I hare 
been Lay your hand uponyour beat, 
brother, and ſay, By whoſe inſtigs- 
tions And examine what I hayedont 


and to be obliged to ſtile myſelf you 
injured /iſter, N | 
bh | © CL, HARLOWE: 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 


uss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE. | 


uuns DAY MORNING, MARCH 23. 
V letter has ſet them all in tu- 
mults: for, it ſeems, none of 
them went home laſt night; and they all 
were deſired to be NET to give their 


| advice, if I ſhould refuſe compliance 


with a command thought ſo reaſonable 
as it ſeems this is. Wh 

Betty tells me, That at firſt my fa- 
ther, in a rage, was for coming up to me 
kimſelf, and for turning me out of his 
doors directly. Nor was he reſtrained, 
till it was hinted to him, that that was 
no doubt my wiſh, and would anſwer 
all my perverſe views. But the reſult 
was, That my brother (having really, 


| 38 my mother and aunt inſiſted, taken 


wrong meaſures with me) ſhould write 
again in a more moderate manner: for 
nobody. elſe was permitted or cared to 
write to ſuch a ready ſcribbler. And, I 
having declared, that J would not re- 
ceive any more of his letters, without 
command from a ſuperior authority, my 
mother was to give it hers: and accord- 
ingly has done ſo in the following lines, 
written on the ſuperſcription of his let- 


ter to me; which letter alſo follows; to 
gether with my reply. : 


©CLARY HARLOWE, 


| © RECEIVE andread this, with the 


"> © temper that becomes your ſex, 
* your character, your education, and 


| * your duty: and return an anſwer to 


it, directed to your brother. 


*CHARLOTTE HARLOWE.' | 


 fTOMISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


f fo, that you may be deſtitute of all de- 


* fence, if you perſiſt in your pervicacy. 


Shall I be a pedant, Mils, for this 
* word? She is willing to indulge in 
Jou the leaf 8 of that deli- 
for which ſhe once, as well as 
 Every-bod elſe, admired you—-be- 
-tore you knew Lovelace; I cannot, 


' Joweyer, help faying that: and ſhe, 


on, is to be queſtioned. 


R K a a a „ 


a © THYRSDAY MORNING. | 
ON CE more I write, although im- 
_ = *periouſly prohibited by a younger 
After. Your mother will have me do 


161 


and your aunt Hervey, will have it 
© {They would fain favour you, if they 
© could] that I may have provoked from 
vou the anſwer they nevertheleſs own 
© to be ſo exceedingly unbecomimngs. I 


© am now learning, you ſee, to take up 


the ſofter language, where you have 
© laid it down. This then is the caſe. . 
They entreat, they pray. they beg, 
they el ond Will either of theſe 
do, Miſs Clary? ] That you will make 
no ſcruple to go to your uncle An- 
tony's: and mm 

* the very purpoſe mentioned in my 
«© laſt—or, it N they need 
* not eutreat, beg, pray, N 1 worng 
Thus much is promiſed to Mr. Solmes, 
© who is your advocate, and very un- 
* eaſy that you ſhould be under con- 
«© ſtraint, ſuppoling that your diſlike to 
him ariſes from that. And, if he finds 
that you are not to be moved in his 
* favour, when you are abſolutely freed 
from what you call a controul, he will 
« forbear thinking of you, whatever it 
© coſts him. He loves you too well: 


and in this, I really think, his under- 


* ſtanding, which you have reflected up- 

Only for one fortnight, therefore, 

permit his viſits. Your education [you 
tell me of nine, you know] ought to 
make you incapable of rudeneſs to 
any-body. He will not, I hope, be 


you. ever treated rudely, purely be- 
cauſe he is eſteemed by us all. 1 
© what you have a mind to make me, 
© friend, brother, or ſervant—I wiſh I 
could be ſtill znore polite, to ſo polite, 
© ſo delicate, a ſiſter. | 


JA. HARLOWE. 


© You muſt Rill write to e, if you 
* condeſcend to reply. Your mo- 


- © ther will not be permitted to be 


_ © diſturbed with your nothing- 
meaning vocatives'—Pocatives, 
once more, Madam Clary, repeats 
the pedant your brother! 


© THURSDAY, MARCH 23. 


-* PERMIT me, my ever-dear and 
* © honoured papa and mamma, in 


this manner to ſurprize you into an 

audience, (preſuming this will be read 

t you) ſince I am denied the honour 
. g | 2 , 


of 


Lam to tell you, for 


the firſt man, myſelf excepted, whom 
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7 85 
me but ſtay or retire w 
* as I can; and jeave the reſt to Frovi- 


© of writing to you directly. Let me 
©* beg of you to believe, that nothing 
© but the moſt unconquerable diſlike 
© could make me ſtand againſt your 
pleaſure. What are riches, what are 
"ſettlements, to happineſs? Let me not 
thus cruelly be given up to a man my 
very ſoul is averſe to. Permit me to 
repeat, that I cannot honeſtly be his. 
Had Ja flighter notion of the matri- 
monial duty than I have, perhaps I 


the miſery, and that for life; when my 
heart is leſs concerned in this matter, 


than my future good; why ſhould I 
bedenicd the liberty of refuling? That 
liberty is all J aſk. | 


© 1t were eaſy for me to give way to 


hear Mr. Solmes talk for the men- 
tioned fortnight, although it is im- 
poſſible for me, ſay what he would, 
to get over my diflike to him. But 
the moated-houſe, the chapel there, 


ſiſter, who are to be there, have hi- 
therto ſhewn me, are what I am ex- 
tremely apprehenſive of. And why 
to be taken off, (and that too at Mr. 
cloſer priſoner than before; the bridge 
dear thay and mamma near me, to 


appeal to, in the laſt reſort? 
Trans fer not, J beſeech you, to a 


brother and ſiſter your own authority 


s over your child To a brother and 
© ſiſter, who treat me with unkindneſs 


and reproach; and, as] have too much 


reaſon to apprehend, miſrepreſent my 
5 words and behaviour; or, . 


voured as I uſed to be, it is impoſſible 


4 


I ſhould be ſunk ſo low in your opj- 
6 nions, as I unhappily am! * 


Let but this my hard, my diſgrace- 


« ful confinement be put an end to. 


Permit me, my dear mamma, to pur- 


* ſue my needleworks in your preſence, 
* as one of your maidens; and you ſhall 


5 be witnels, that it js not either wil- 
fulneſs or prepoſſeſſion that governs 


me. Let me not, however, be put out 
6 of Four own houſe. Let Mr. Solmes 
e and go, as my papa pleaſes: let 
den he comes, 


* 


5 dence.” -. | 3 | 
© Forgive me, brother, that thus, with 


kn appearance of art, I addreſs my- 


might, But when I am to bear all 


and the little mercy my brother and 


does my brother ſay, my reſtraint ig : 
Solmes's defire) when I am to be aſtill 


threatened to be drawn up; and no 


162 CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


ſelf to my father and mother, towhon 
I am forbidden to approach, or 1 
write. Hard it is to be reduced to ſy; 
a contrivance! Forgive likewiſe the 
plain dealing Thave uſed in the abo 
with the nobleneſs of a gentlena, 
and the gentleneſs due from a brother 

to a ſiſter. Although of late you har 
| wh me but little room to hopeeither 
or your favour or compaſſion; vu, 

© having not deſerved to forfeit Sy 
© I preſume to claim both: for In 


"wg WW 5 CS 0 


«a a 


© confidentit is at preſent much in your 
power, although but my brother, (ny 
than my ſoul; my temporary, perhaps, 


* honoured parents both, I bleſs Gd, 
in being) to give peace to the greaty 
« diſturbed mind of your unhappy fer 


CL. HakLowe, 


Betty tells me, my brother has taken 
my letter a l in pieces; and has under. 
taken to write ſuch an anſwer to it, 4 
ſhall confirm the wawering—9So, it iz 

lain, that I ſhould have moved ſome. 
body by it, but for this hard-heartd 
brother - God forgive him! 


LETTER VI. . 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOS 


THURSDAY NIGHT, MARCH 2þ 


TF Send you the boaſted confutatiun- 

letter, juſt now put into my hands 
— My brother and ſiſter, my vucie 
Antony and Mr. Solmes, are, I under- 
ſtand, exulting over the copy of it be- 
low, as an unanſwerable performance 


© TQ MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


F O N CE again, my inflexible fiſt 

% © I write to you. It is to let jo 

F Fnow, that the pretty piece of ut 

* you found out to make me the we. 

#- hicle of your whining patheticks u 

your father and mother, hag not hal 
the expected effect. 


I do aſſure you, that your beht- | 


« viour has not been miſrepreſentel- 
Nor need it. Your mother, who 1 
© ſolicitous to take all opportunities of 
putting the moſt fayourable cob: 
+ ſtruions upon all you do, has den 
«© forced, as you well know, to gi 
you up, vpon full trial; no need 7 


”- « «a +a 


[$3 


« of the expedient of purſuing your 
« needleworks in her fight. She can- 
« not bear your whining pranks; and 
it is for her ſake, that you are not 
permitted to come into her preſence 
© Nor will be, but upon her own 
terms. ö 1 | 

''4 You had like to have made a ſim- 


« pleton of your aunt Hervey yeltet- 


day: ſhe came down from you, ye 
ing in your favour; but when ſhe was 
« aſked, What conceſſion ſhe had 
brought you to? ſhe looked about her, 
« and knew not what to anſwer, So 
« your mother, when ſurprized into the 
« heginning of your cunning addreſs 
to her and to your father, under my 
«© name, (or L had begun to read it, 
little ſu 

© terfuge) and would then make me 
© read it through, wrung her hands, 
© Oh! her dear child, her dear child, 
muſt not be ſo compelled !—But when 
ſhe was aſked, Whether ſhe would be 
© willing to have for her ſon-in-law the 


© man who bids defiance ro her whole 


© family; and who had like to have 


© murdered her ſon? And what con- 


© ceſions ſhe had gained from her dear 


child to merit this tenderneſs ? And 


© that for one who had apparently de- 
© ceived her, in aſſuring her that her 


© heart was free?—Then could ſhe 
look about her, as her ſiſter had done 


before: then was ſhe again __ 
© to herſelf, and to a reſolution to aſſert 


her authority [not to 7rans/er it, 


* witty preſumer 1] over the rebel who 
* of late has ſo ingratefully ſtruggled 
to throw it off. RE 

* You ſeem, child, to have a high 
notion of the matrimonial duty; and 
u warrant, like the reſt of your ſex, 


(one or two, whom I have the honour ' 


* to know, excepted) that you will go 


* to church to promiſe what you will 
never think of afterwards. 
| * ſaveet child! as your avorthy mamma 


But, 


* Norton calls you, think a little leſs 
* of the matrimonial (at leaſt till you 
come into that ſtate) and a little more 
* of the filial duty. | | 

* How can you ſay, you are to bear 
* all the miſery, when you give ſo large 


| * a ſhare of it to your parents, to your 


* uncles, to your aunt, to myſelf, and 


e pour ſiſter; who all, for eighteen 


Fears of your life, loved you ſo well? 
N Hof late I have not given you 

doom to hope for my favour or com- 
f'pallion, it is becauſe of late you have 


« 4 * 
%. 
* % Pl 


pecting ſuch an ingenious ſub- 
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© not deſerved either, I know what 


s 
s 


6 
.C 


6 


The v 


you mean, little reflecting fool, bi 
« ſaying, it is much in my power, al. 


though but your brother, (a ve 
ſlight degree of relationſhip with you 
to giye you that peace which you can 
give yourſelf whenever you pleaſe. 
© The 
Miſs, is denied you, becauſe we are 
all ſenſible, that the liberty of ching, 
to . name diſlike, muſt follow. 
ile wretch you have ſet your 
heart upon ſpeaks this plainly to eve- 
ry-body, though you won't. He ſay 
you are his, and ſhall be his, and 1 
will be the death of any man who robs 
him of his PROPERTY. So, Mis, 


him, My father, ſuppoſing he has 
the right of a father in his child, is 
abſolutely determined not to be bul- 
lied out of that right. And what 
muſt that child be, who prefers the 
rake to a father? | 
« This is the light in which this whole 
debate ought to be taken. Bluſh, 
then, Delicacy, that cannot bear the 
poet's amor omnibus idem !—Bluſh, 
then, Purity! Be aſhamed, Virgin 
Modeſty! And, if capable of con- 


viction, ſurrender your whole will to 


the will of the honoured pair, to 
whom you owe your being: and beg 
of all your friends to forgive and for- 
get the part you have of late acted. 


I have written a longer letter than 


ever I deſigned to write to you, after 


the inſolent treatment and prohibition 


you have given me: and now I am 
commiſſioned to tell you, that your 
friends are as weary of confining 


you, as you are of being confined. 


And therefore you mutt prepare your- 
ſelf to go in a very few days, as you 


have been told before, to your un- 


cle Antony's; who, notwithſtanding 
your apprehenſions, will draw up his 


bridge when he pleaſes; will ſee what 
| leaſes, in his "own 
houſe; nor will he demoliſh his cha- 


company he 


pel to cure you of your fuoliſh late- 
commenced antipathy ro a place of 
divine worſhip. The more fooliſh, 
as, if we intended to uſe force, we 
could havethe ceremony paſs in your 
chamber, as well as any- where elſe. 


Prejudice againſt Mr. Solmes has 


evidently blinded you, and there is a 
charitable neceſſity to open your eyes: 


ſince no one but you thinks the gen- 


tleman ſo contemptible in his perſon; 


: * note... 


liberty of refuſing, pretty 


we have a mind to * this point with 
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« nor, for a plain country gentleman, 
* who has too much ſolid ſenſe to ap- 
« pear like a coxcomb, juſtly blame- 
able in his manners, - And as to his 
* femper, it is neceſſary you ſhould 


peak upon fuller knowledge, than 
s 


at preſent it is plain you can have of 


. 

c ob the whole, it will not be 
amiſs, that you prepare for your 
ſpeedy removal, as well for the ſake 
of your own conveniency, as to ſhew 
your readineſs, in one point, at leaſt, 
te oblige your friends; one of whom 
you may, if you pleaſe to deſerve it, 
reckon, though but a brother, 


* Jags HARLOWE.“ 


F. F. If you are diſpoſed to ſee Mr. 


© Solmes, and to make ſome excules 
to him for your paſt conduct, in 
order to be able to meet him ſome- 


chere elſe with the leſs concern to 


ourſelf for your freedoms with 
Hog he ſhall attend you where 
you pleaſe, 5 
© If you have a mind to read the ſettle- 
* ments, before they are read to you 
for your ſigning, they ſhall be ſent 
© you up—Who knows, but they 
* will help you to ſome freſh ob- 


Lo 


* know—lt muſi—For, did you not 
tell your mother it was? And will 
the pious Clariſſa kb to her mam- 
ma? 

« I deſire no reply. The caſe requires 
none. Yet I will aſk you, Have 


you, Miſs, no more propoſals to 


make?! 


I was ſo vexed when J came to the 


end of this letter, (the poſtſcript to 


which, perhaps, might be written after 


the others had ſeen the letter) that I 


took up my pen, with an intent to 


write to my uncle Harlowe about re- 
ſuming my own eſtate, in purſuance of 
your advice: but my heart failed me, 
when I recollected, that I had not one 


friend to ſtand by or ſupport me in my 
claim; and that it would but the more 
incenſe them, without anſwering any 


good end. O that my couſin were but 


come! | | 
ls it not a ſad thing, beloved as 1 


; thaught myſelf ſo lately by.every-one, 


that now I have not one perſon in the 


world to plead for me, to ſtand by me, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


jections? - Vour heart is free, you 


or who would afford me refuge, wen 
I to be under the neceſſity » ſeeking 


for it I who had the vanity to think 


I had as many friends as I {aw faces, 


and flattered myſelf too, that it w 


not altogether unmerited, becauſe I ſay 


not my Maker's image, either in man, 
woman, or child, high or low, rich or 


poor, whom, comparatively, I loved 
not as myſel i Would to Heaven, ny 
dear, that you were married! Perhaps, 
then, you could have induced Mr, 
Hickman to afford me protection, til 
theſe ſtorms were over-blown. But 
then this might have involved bimin 
difficulties and dangers; and that! 
would not have done for the world, 

I don't know what to do, not 1 
God forgive me, but I am very impa. 
tient! I wiſh—but I don't know what 


to wiſh, without a fin !—YetI wi it 


would pleaſe God to take me to his 
mercy !—TI can meet with none here 
What a world 1s this! What is there 
in it deſirable? The good we hope tor, 
ſo ſtrangely mixed, that one knous 
not what to wiſh for! And one halfof | 
mankind tormenting the other, and being 
tormented themſelves in tor menting 
For here in this my particular caſe, my 
relations cannot be happy, though they 


make me unhappy !—Except my bro- 


ther and ſiſter, indeed—and they ſeen 
to take delight in and enjoy the miſchief 
they make. X 

But it is time to lay down nl oy 


ſince my ink runs nothing but gal 


LETTER VIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS 
| HOWE, 

FRIDAY MORNING, six 0'CLOCE- 
M S. Betty tells me, therc'is no# 
| nothing talked of but of 1 

going to my uncle Antony's. She 
been ordered, ſhe ſays, to get ready n 
attend me thither: and, upon my x 
preſſing my averſeneſs to go, had the 
confidence to ſay, That having heard 
me often KEY the romantickneſi 0 
the place, ſhe was aſtoniſhed (her hand 
and eyes lifted up) that I ſhould ft 
myſelf againſt going to a houſe ſo muck 

in 2 | 
I aſked, if this was her own inſo- 
lence, or her young miſtreſs's obſer 
Te "7: 
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kat it was hard ſhe could not ſay a 
2 thing, without being robbed of 
ene iN 
As the wench ; 
Nag * had ſaid a good thing, with- 
| out knowing the boldneſs of it, I let 
| it paſs. But, to ſay the truth, this 
creature has ſurprized me on many oo- 
cahons, with her ſmartneſs; for, ſince 
ſhe has been employed in this controul- 
| ing office, 1 have diſcoyered a great 
W (cal of wit in her aſſurance, which I 
never ſulpected before. This ſhews, 
that inſolence is her talent; -and that 
Fortune, in placing her as a. ſervant to 
my er, had not done fo kindly by her 
as Nature; for that' ſhe would make a 
better figure as her companion. And 
indeed 1 can't help thinking ſometimes, 
| that J myſelf was better tted by Na- 
F ture to be the ſeryant of both, than the 
| miſireſs of the one, or the ſervant of 
the other. And within theſe few months 
paſt, Fortune has ated by me, as if 
ſhe were of the ſame mind. 


tra, TEN O'CLOCK. 
. Goix6 down to my poultry-yard, 


and that Solmes laughing and triumph - 
ing together, The high yew-hedge 

between us, which divides the yard 
| from the garden, hindered them, from 
ſceing me. oy 


My brother, as I found, had bee 


the copy of his laſt letter 
dent and conſiſtent, you'll 
| their views to make me the wife of 3 
man from whom they. conceal not what, 
we were 1 to be ſuch, it would be kind in 
| them to endeavour to conceal, out of 
regard to my future peace But I have 
no doubt, that they hate me heartily. 
Indeed you was up with her there, 
| © brother,” faid my ſiſter. * You need 
not have bid her not wiite to you, 
on © 11] engige, with all her wit, bel 
We ever pretend to anſwer it. 
* Why, indeed, ſaid, my brother, 
with an air of college-ſufficiency, with 
which he abounds, (for he thinks no- 
dody writes like himſelf) © I believe I 
* have given her a ch pear.—What 
; - ay you, Me. Solmes 2 95 
Why, Sir, faid he, I think it is 
* unanſwerable.. B. ot 


'ghty pru- 


| Alperate her more againſt me? 
Vs Never fear; Mr. Solmés, lac my 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
ghebalf. aſtoniſbed me by her anſwerz 


gone too far in this method to recede. 


looked 28 if ſhe really « 


have related did not again fire me, you 


juſt now, I heard my brother and ſiſter - 


. beſeech you. 


reading part, or the whole perhaps, of '2 


a): with 


ut will it not ex- 


165 


brother, * but we'll carry our point, if 
* ſhe do not tire you out firſt, We have 


© Her couſin Morden will ſoon be here: 
fo all mult be over before that time, 
6 1 ſhe'll be mage independent of us 
6 all.“ ea | ; {3 2 
There, Mifs Howe, is the reaſon 
given for their Jehu-driving! 
Mr. Solmes declared, that he was de- 
termined to perſevere while my brother 
gave him any hopes, and while my fa- 
ther Rood firm. 8 | 15 
My ſiſter told my brother, that he 
bit me charmingly on the reaſon why I 
ought to converſe with Mr. Solmes : 
ut that he ſhould not be ſo ſmart upan 
the Ver. for the faults of ibis perverſe 
. an; . 
Some lively, and I ſuppoſe, witty 
anſwer, my brother returned; for he and 
Mr. Solmes laughed outrageouſly upon 
it, and Bella, laughing too, called him 
a naughty man: but F heard no more 
of what they ſaid; they walked on into 
the garden. | 5 
If you think, my dear, that what I 


will find' yourſelf miſtaken when you 
read at this place the incloſed copy of 
my letter to my brother; ſtruck off 
while the iron was red- hot. 
No more call me meek and gentle, 1 


© TO MR, JAMES HARLOWE, 


- 


AS a © FRIDAY MORNING». 
6 818, 3 z 5 
IF. notwithſtanding your prohibi- 
tion, I ſhould be ſilent, on oc- 
* caſion of your haſt, 


| ou would, per- 
* haps conclude, that I 


was conſenting 


to go to my uncle Antony's upon the 


— 


condition you mention. My father I 
muſt do as he pleaſes with his child. 1 
He may turn me outof his doors, if he 4 
thinks fit, or give you leave to do it; 
but (loth as I am to fay it) I ſhould 
think it very hard to be carried by 
force toany-body's houſe when I have | 
one of my own to go to, 
Far be it from me, notwith{tinding 
_ yours and my ſiſter's provocations, to 
think. of raking my eſtate into ny 
own hands, hens Ln leave; 
but why, if I muſt not Ray. an 
t Mc Ie, 772 not be e 
© to go thither: 1 will engage to fee 
3 | | nobody 
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* a | | 
| Ke nobod; they would not have me ſee, © which uſed to be 4 delightful one u 
| if this favour be permitted. Fawour * me, Jet it bepromiſed me, that [ ſha 
| I call it, and am ready to receive and * not be compelled to receive Ns 
1 | 
6 


and acknowledge it as ſuch, although ©* Solmes's viſits there; and then 1 wil 
* my grandfather's will has made it * as chearfully go, as ever I did. 

| © matter of right. © So here, Sir, are my new propoſals 

| « You aſk me, in a very unbrotherly © And if none of them anſwer vun 

| © manner, in the poſtſcript to your let- end, as each of them tends to then. 

| © ter, if I have not ſome new propoſals * clufion of that ungenerous pern, 

| to make? I HAVE (ſince you put the viſits, be pleaſed to know, that ther 

1 © queſtion) three or four; ev ones all, is no misfortune I will not ſubmit 

| «© I think; though I will be bold to ſay, rather than yield to give my hand 
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that, ſubmitting the caſe to any one 
_ © perſon whom you have not ſet againſt 


© me, my old ones ought not to have 


been rejected. Ih ink this; why then 


© ſhould I not avrite it? Nor have you 


© any more reaſon to ſtorm at your 


« {ter for telling it you, (ſince you ſeem 
© in your letter to make it your boaſt 


© how you turned my mother and my 


© aunt Hervey againſt me) than I have 
© to be angry with my brother, for 
© treating me as no brother ought to 


© treat a ſiſter. 


© Theſe, then, are my new propoſals. 


That, as above, I may not be hin- 


time ſhall be thought fit, to Miſs 
Howe's. I dare ſay her mother will 


permiſſion to go. 


But if this, neither, is to be grant- 


may be ſent to my uncle Harlowe's, 
inſtead of my uncle Antony's. I 
mean not by this any diſreſpect to my 
uncle Antony: but his moat, with 
his bridge threatened to be drawn up, 
and perhaps the chapel there, territy 
me beyond expreſſion, notwithſtand - 
ing your witty ridicule upon me for 
that apprehenſion. 


« If this likewiſe be refuſed, and if 
* I muſt be carried to the moated-houſe, * tutor, for inſtance, or the 72 
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conſent to it, if I have my father's . 


If this, neither, be allowed, and 5 


„ „ «„ „ „ „„ 


ed, it is my humble requeſt, that 1 


dered from going to reſide (under * whining ͤvocatives have ſubjected me 

| © fach conditions as ſha]l be preſcribed *© to ſo much ſcorn and ridicule, iti 

| © to me, which I will moſt religiouſly time, were it but to imitate examples 

1 * obſerve) at my grandfather's late * ſo excellent as 5% and my er it 

| © houſe. I will not again in this place * me, that I ſhould endeavour to aſſen 
[| call it ine. I have reaſon to think * my character, in order to be thought , 
| ; [ © jt a great misfortune, that ever it was * /e/5 an alien, and nearer of kin toyu 
C | c ſo—Indeed I have. 3 both, than either of you have 115 E 
j © If this be not permitted, I deſire * ſeemed to ſuppoſe me. 5 
| leave to go for a month, or for what © Give me 9585 in order to en F 
(] 


(| I] am to be turned out of my father's * conſcious you cannot anſwer to tt 

1 © houſe, I beg I may be ſuffered to pre ſon and to juſtice the treatment ja 
| © my aunt Hervey's, where I will in- „give me. 12 

« vyiolably obſerve her commands, and If it be otherwiſe, I, anunleame 

© thoſe of my father and mother. 


„ „ „„ „ „ „ 


c 
c 
« 


ſhare in my heart. 


have accidentally within this hour 
paſt, heard from your mouth, ad 


un-logical girl, age. by neu! 
bl 


cal education; whoſe mind mult hat 


the man to whom I can allow 10 


If I write in a ſtile different fron 
my uſual, and different from what 
wifhed to have occaſion to write, a 
impartial perſon, who knew what 


my fiſter's, and a third perſon's, (p- 
ticularly the reaſon you give fo 
driving on at this violent rate; towit 
my couſin Morden's ſoon-expetkl 
arrival) would think I have but tu 
much reaſon for it. Then be pleite 


to remember, Sir, that when ny 
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my female quiver at once, to add, thx 
E know no other reaſon which yu 
can have for forbidding me ta ntl 
to you, after you have written whit 
you pleaſed to me, than that you ur 


third than yourſelf, will venture (# 
aſſured am I of the juſtice of nf 
cauſe) to put my fate upon an ills 
with you: with you, Sir, who batt 
had the advantage of an acadea 


been ſtrengthened by obſerratioh 
and learned converſation, and wh 
pardon my going ſo /ow, have be 
accuſtomed to give cheat eat! 
thoſe you vouchlſafe to write agu 

Any impartial perſon, your lat 


* 


* 
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«© worthy Dr. Lewen, may be judge be- 
« tween us: and if either give it againſt 
« me, I will promiſe to reſign to my 
« deſtiny; provided, if it be pores ee 
« you, that my father will be p 


e perlon ſo violently ſought to be im- 
© poſed upon me. | | 
I flatter myſelf, brother, that you 
(vill the readier come into this pro- 
« poſal, as you ſeem to have a high opi- 
nion of your talents for argumenta- 
F nd not a lou one of the cogency 
© of the arguments contained m your 
« laſt letter. And as I can poſſibly have 
© no advantage in a contention. with 
| * you, if the juſtice of my cauſe affords 
me not any; (as you have no opinion 
© it will) it behoves you, methinks, to 
{ ſhew to an impartial moderator, that 
I Tam wrong, and you not fo, 
II this be accepted, there is a ne- 
« ceſſity for it's being carried on by the 
« pen; the facts to be ſtated, and agreed 


00 upon by both; and the deciſion to be 
ſed © gwen, according to the force of the 
my © arguments each ſhall produce in ſup- 
me 


the manline ſs of your temper, to offer 
at a perſonal debate with-you. _ 
© If it be not accepted, I ſhall con- 
# clude, that you cannot defend your 
conduct towards me; and ſhall only 
beg of you, that, for the future, you 
vi 
n ſiſter from a brother who would be 
thought as polite as learned. 
And now, Sir, if I have ſeemed to 
* ſhew ſome ſpirit, not quite foreign to 


* to you, and to my iter; and which 
* may be deemed not altogether of a 
piece with that part of my character 
* which. once, it ſeems, gained me 
[* eyery-one's love; be pleaſed. to con- 
* lider to whom, and to avhat. it is 
* owing; and that this part of that cha- 
* Tafter was not diſpenſed with, till it 
f ſubjeted me to that ſcorn, and to 
thoſe inſults, which. a brother, who 
) has been /o tenacious of an indepen- 

dence voluntarily given up by me, 
and who has appeared ſo exalled upon 
k, ought not to have ſhewn to any- 
j body, much leſs to a xveat and de- 
fencelsſs ſiſter: who is, notwithſtand- 


* 
” 


gin ; ws, an affectionate and reſpectful 
us e 324 would be glad to ſhew her- 
woly RIF tobe fo upon ul futute occahons ; 


$ of 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


eaſed 


« only to allow of my negative to the 


port of their fide of the queſtion: for, 
give me leave to ſay, I know too well 


treat me with the refpe& due to 


* therelation I have the honour to bear 


<P 
* as ſhe has in every action of her paſt 


© life, although of late ſhe has met with 
ſuch unkind returns. 


CL. HARLOWE,” 


See, my dear, the force, and volu. 
bility, as I may ſay, of paſſionfor 


the letter I ſend you is my fult draught, 


ſtruck off without a blot or eraſure. 


GX FRIDAY, THREE O'CLOCK, 
As ſoon as I had tranſcribed it, I 
ſent it down to my brother by Mrs, 
Betty. | ES. 

The wench came up ſoon after, all 
aghaſt, with a Lud, Mij5 ! What 
* have you done?—What have you 
© written? For you have ſet them all in 
© a joyful webs <a | 


My fiſter is but this moment gone 
from me: ſhe came up all in a flame; 
which obliged me abruptly to lay down 
my pen. She ran to me— 5 
O ſpirit!” ſaid ſhe; tapping my 
neck a little too hard. And is tt 
come to this at lait !* e 

Do you beat me, Bella??? 

Do you call this beating you? Only 
© tapping your ſhoulder thas,* ſaid ſhe; 


_ tapping again more gently—* This is 


* whatwe expected it would come to 
© You want to be independent=My 
© father has lived too long for you! 


I was going to ſpeak with vehemence; 


but ſhe put her handkerchief before my 
mouth, very rudely—* You have done 

enough with your pen, mean liſtener, 

as you are! But, know, that neither 
« your independent ſcheme, nor any of 
« your viſiting ones, will be granted 
© you. Take your courſe, bx one! 

Call in your rake to help you to an 

6 independence upon your parents, and 

4 

© Prepare this moment Reſolve what 
you will take my you To-morrow 
yon go—Depend upon it to- mor- 
c hs 705 go! No * ſhall you 
6 

6 

6 

g 
. 
c 

F 

« 

c 
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ſtay here, watching and creeping about 


to hearken to what people ſay—!Tig 
determined, child you go to- mor- 
row My brother would have come 


up to tell you ſo; but I perfuaded him 


to the contrary For I khbw not what 
had become of you, if he had 
Such a letter! ſuch an inſolent, ſuch 
a conceited challenger O thay yain 
creature! But prepare yourſelf, I . 
* 6 nk 
iN 


a dependence upon him!—Do-fol— | 
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93 5 
nobody they would not have me ſee, 
if this favour be permitted. Fawour 


© T call it, and am ready to receive and 
and acknowledge it as ſuch, although - 
* my grandfather's will has made it 
© matter of right. | 

« You aſk me, in a very unbrotherly 


manner, in the poſtſcript to your let- 
© ter, if I have not ſome new propoſals 


© to make? I HAVE (ſince you put the 


_ © queſtion) three or four; aeau ones all, 


think; though Iwill be bold to ſay, 
© that, ſubmitting the caſe to any one 
< perſon whom you have not ſet againſt. 


© me, my old ones ought not to have 


© been rejected. I think this; why then 


© ſhould I not cvrite it ?—Nor have you 


© any more reaſon to ſtorm at your 
* /iſter for telling it you, (fince you ſeem 
© in your letter to make it your boaſt 


© how you turned my mother and my 


© aunt Hervey againſt me) than I have 


© to be angry with my brother, for 


© treating me as no brother. ought to 

treat a ſiſter. | 

' © Theſe, then, are my new propoſals. 
© That, as above, I may not be hin- 
dered from going to reſide (under 
fuch conditions as ſhall be preſcribed. 
to me, which I will moſt religiouſly 
obſerve) at my grandfather's late 
houſe. I will not again in this place 


it a great misfortune, that ever it was 
ſo—Indeed I have. 3 

elf this be not permitted, I deſire 
leave to go for a month, or for what 
time ſhall be thought fit, to Miſs 
Howe's. I dare ſay her mother will 


permiſſion to go. 


I am to be turned out of my father's 
houſe, I beg I may be ſuffered to 80 to 
my aunt Hervey's, where I will in- 
violably obſerve her commands, and 
thoſe of my father and mother. | 


« But if this, neither, is to be grant- 


ed, it is my humble requeſt, that 1 
may be ſent to my uncle Harlowe's, 
inſtead of my uncle Antony's. I 
mean not by this any diſreſpect to my 
uncle Antony: but his moat, with 


and perhaps the chapel there, terrify 
me beyond expreſſion, notwithſtand - 
ing your witty ridicule upon me for 
that apprehenſion. TORT | 
If this likewiſe be refuſed, and if 


— 


« I muſt be carried to the moated-houſe, | 
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arrival) would think I haye but to 


call it aine. I have reaſon to think 


conſent to it, if I have my father's. 


© If this, neither, be allowed, and 
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his bridge threatened to be drawn up, 


which uſed to be 4 delightful one u 
me, let it be promiſed me, that | ſha 
not be compelled to receive Ms 
Solmes's viſits there; and then [vill 
as chearfully go, as ever I did, 

* So here, Sir, are my new propoſal, 
And if none of them anſwer your 
end, as each of them tends to theg. 
cluſion of that ungenerous peyſiftr; 
viſits, be pleaſed to know, that ther 
is no misfortune I will not ſubmit u 
rather than yield to give my handy 
the man to whom I can allow 10 
ſhare in my heart. | 

© IF I write in a ſtile different fm 
* my uſual, and different from what] 
* withed to have occaſion to write, 
* impartial perſon, who knew what! 
© have accidentally within this hour 
© paſt, heard from your month, ad 
my ſiſter's, and a third perſon's, (par 
« ticularly the reaſon you give fx 
driving on at this violent rate; towit 
* my couſin Morden's ſoon-expett 


c 
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much reaſon for it. Then be pleaſed 
to remember, Sir, that when ny 
« avhining vocatives have ſubjected m 
© to ſo much ſcorn and ridicule, iti 
© time, were it but to imitate example 
« ſo excellent as 5% and my er it 
© me, that I ſhould endeavour toaſfe 
my character, in order to be thought 
© leſs an alien, and nearer of kin t1ju 
© both, than either of you have of 
* ſeemed to ſuppole me. 

© Give me leave, in order to en 
my female quiver at once, to add, iu 
I know no other reaſon which yn 
can have for forbidding me ta rel 
to you, after you have written wli 
you pleaſed to me, than that yon 
conſcious you cannot anſwer tot 
ſon and to juſtice the treatment ji 
give me. | | 

7 ot it be otherwiſe I, anunleamh 
un-logical girl, younger by neu! 
third * yourſelf, wall 4 „ 0 
aſſured am J of the juſtice of 
cauſe) to put my fate upon an ill 
with .you : with you, Sir, who Wl 
had the advantage of an academ 
cal education; whoſe mind mult 
been ſtrengthened. by obſerratich 
and learned converſation, and wh 
« pardon my going ſo /ow, have i 
© accuſtomed to give cheat e 
© thoſe you, vouchiafe to write agil 
Any impartial perſon, you 
„tutor, for inſtance, or the e 
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| * worthy Dr. Lewen, may be judge be- 
« tween us: and if either give it againſt 
© me, I will promiſe to reſign to my 
« deſtiny; provided, if it be gyen __ 
« you, that my father will be pleaſed 
« only to allow of my negative to the 
© perſon ſo violently ſought to be im- 
c poſed upon me. | 

I flatter myſelf, brother, that you 
© will the readier come into this pro- 
« poſal, as you ſeem to have a high opi- 
nion of your talents for argumenta- 
tion; oy not a /oxv one of the cogency 

| © of the arguments contained in your 
« laſt letter. And as I can poſſibly have 
« no advantage in a contention with 
you, if the juſtice of my cauſe affords 
me not any; (as you have no opinion 
it will) it behoves you, methinks, to 

ſhew to an impartial moderator, that 
« ] am wrong, and you not ſo, | 
If this be accepted, there is a ne- 

© ceſſity for it's being carried on by the 
| © pen; the facts to be Rated, and agreed 
© upon by both; and the deciſion to be 
4 given, according to the force of the 
arguments each ſhall produce in ſup- 
port of their ſide of the queſtion: for, 
give me leave to ſay, I know too well 
the manline ſs of your temper, to offer 
at a perſonal debate with you. 

© If it be not accepted, I ſhall con- 
# clude, that you cannot defend your 
conduct towards me; and ſhall only 
beg of you, that, for the future, you 
will treat me with the refpe& due to 
a ſiſter from a brother who would be 
thought as polite as learned, _ 
© And now, Sir, if I have ſeemed to 


* therelation I have the honour to bear 
* to you, and to my Aer; and which 
* may be deemed not altogether of a 
piece with that part of my character 
which once, it ſeems, gained me 
every - one's love; be pleaſed to con- 
lider to ao hom, and to auhbat it is 
owing; and that this part of that cha- 
rater was not diſpenſed with, till it 
ſubjected me to that ſcorn, and to 
thoſe inſults, which a brother, who 
bas been ſo tenacious of an indepen- 
dence voluntarily given up by me; 
and who has appeared ſo exalied upon 
it, ought not to have ſhewn to any - 
body, much leſs to a weak and de- 
fexceleſs.fiſter; who is, notwithſtand- 
0 0 9 and reſpectful 
and would be glad to ſhew her- 
io be fo upon all Futute occaſions ; 


8 


CLARISSA HñARLOWE. 


* ſhew ſome ſpirit, not quite foreign to 


07 
© as ſhe has in every action of her paſt 


© life, although of late ſhe has met with 
© ſuch unkind returns. | 


© CL. HaRLowe,” 


See, my dear, the force, and volus 
bility, as I may ſay, of paſſion;“ for 
the letter I ſend you is my fu ſt draught, 
{truck off without a blot or eraſure, 


| FRIDAY, THREE O'CLOCK, 
As ſoon as I Rad tranſcribed it, I 
ſent it down to my brother by Mrs, 
Betty. | 112 95 | 
The wench came up ſoon after, all 
aghaſt, with a * Laxud, Mi:! What 


© have you done?—What have you 


« written? For you have ſet them all in 
© a joyful uproar!” . fr 


My filter is but this moment gone 


from me: ſhe came up all in a flame; 


which obliged me abruptly to lay down 

my pen. She ran to me— | 

O ſpirit!” ſaid ſhe; tapping my 

neck a little oo hard. And is it 

come to this at lalt!!' _ | 
Do you beat me, Bella? ' _ 

Do you call this beating you? Only 

© tapping your ſhoulder 2h, {aid ſhe; 

tapping again more gently—* This is 

© what we expected it would come to 

© You want to be independent My 
« father has lived too long for you! 

I was going to ſpeak with vehemence; 
but ſhe put her handkerchief before my 
mouth, very rudely—* You have done 
enough with your pen, mean liſtener, 
© as you are! But, know, that neither 
your independent ſcheme, nor any of 
© your viſiting ones, will be granted 
© you, Take your courſe, r one! 
Call in your rake to help you to an 
© independence upon your parents, and 
© a dependence upon him Do ſo!— 
© Prepare this moment Reſolve what 
© you will take with you To-morrow 
© yoy go—Depend upon it to- mor- 
© raw you ge! -No longer ſhall you 
© ſtay here, watching and creeping about 
to hearken to what people fay—!Tig 
© determined, child lou go to- mor- 
© row—My brother would have come 
© up to tell you ſo; but I perſuaded him 
© tothe contrary—PFor Ik now not what 
© had become of you, if he had 
such a letter] ſuch an inſalent, ſuch 
© a conceited challenger O thay vain 
0 


« creature! But prepare yourſelf, 1 f 
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| yu me ſhrink back—* Go, 1 


if 


168 _  ELARISSA, HARLOWE, 


© —To-morrow you go—My brother 
* will accept of your bold challenge 
but it muſt be perſonal; and at my 
© uncle Antony's—Or perhaps at Mr. 
6 Sqlmes's — + | 
Thus ſhe ran on, almoſt foaming 
with paſſion, till quite out of patience, 
J No more of your violence, 
Bella Had I known in what a way 


* 


not have found my chamber- door 
open. Talk to your ſervant in this 
manner. Unlike you, as I bleſs God 


I am, I am nevertheleſs your ſiſter 
And let me tell you, that I won't go 


© to-morrow, nor next day, nor next 
day to that—except I am dragged 
© away by violence.“ | | 

What! not if your father or your 


mother command it Girl?“ ſaid ſhe, 
_ intending another word, by her pauſe 


and manner before it came out. 8 

© Let it come to that, Bella; then 
© ] ſhall know what to ſay. But it 
© ſhall be from their own mouths, if I 
do Not from yours, nor your Bet- 
« ty's—And fay another word to me, 


in this manner, and be the conſe- 
« quence what it may, I will force my- 
« ſelf into their preſence; and demand 


© what I have done to be uſed thus!“ 


© Come along, child! Come along, 
© meekneſs!'—taking my hand and 


leading me towards the door Demand 
it of them now—You'll find both 


© your deſpiſed parents together! — 
What! Does your heart fail you FE 


for I reſiſted, being thus inſolently 
offered to be led, and pulled my hand 
from her. 2 9 7 4 v4 LEY 85 ro 
' © Want not to be led,” ſaid I; © and 
© fince I can plead your invitation, 


« evillgo:* and was poſting to the ſtairs 
accordingly in my paſſion—But ſhe got 
between me and the door, and ſhut it. 


Let me firſt, bold one, ſaid ſhe, 
« apprize them of your viſit—For your 
* own ſake let me For my brother is 
„ with them.“ But yet opening it again, 

7 OS. 


$ will !—Why don't you go? Why 


don't you go, Miſs ?*—following me 


to my cloſet, whither I retired, with 
my heart full, and pulled the ſaſn door 
after me; and could no longer hold in 
my tears. 1 
Nor would I anſwer one word to her 


repeated aggravations, nor to her de- 


mands upon me to open my door; (for 

the key was on the inſide) nor fo much 

ts A Mas. hr ALT 3 N 88 4 
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you deſigned to come up, you ſhould 


Miss CLARISsA HARLOWE, TO us; 


as turn my bead towards her, as 
looked through the glaſs at me. * 


at laſt, which vexed her to the heart . 

drew the filk curtain, that the hd 

not ſee me, and down ſhe went mutter. | 
ing all the way. 5 c] 

Is not this uſage enough to provoke MM 

a raſhneſs never before thought of ? F 

As it is but too probable that! may 2 


be hurried away to my uncle's without 
being able to give you previous notice 
of it; I beg that as ſoon as you ſhal 
hear of ſuch a violence, you would 
ſend to the uſual place, to take back 
ſuch of your letters as may not hare 
reached my hands, or to fetch any of 
mine that may be there. | 
May you, my dear, be always hapyy, 
prays your | 

CLARISSA HARTLOWI. 


J have received your four letter, 
But am in ſuch a ferment, that! 
cannot at preſent write to them, 


LETTER IX. 


"HOWE. 
CE FRIDAY NIGHT, MARCH 2þ 
1 Have a moſt provoking letter fron 
my ſiſter. I might have ſuppoſed, 
ſhe would reſent the contempt ſhe 
brought upon herſelf in my chamber, 
Her conduct ſurely can only be account: 
ed for by the rage inſtigated by a ſup, 
polea rivaley. 247-5 
SHEEN 5. 2 | 


5 TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOVWE, 


1 Am to tell you, that your moth 
has begged you off for the mer 
© row: but that you have Mer 
done your buſineſs with her, as wt 
+ as with every-body elſeQ. 
N N and letter v 
© your brother, you have ſhewn Jou, 
« ſelf fo filly, and wiſe; fo young, aol 
© ſo old; ſo gentle, und ſo obltinals 
© ſo meek; and ſo violent; that nem 
« was there ſo mixed a character. 
We all know of 4vhom'you batt 
© borrowed this new ſpirit. An 
the ſeeds of it muſt be in your hea 
© or it could not all at once ſhew it 
© ſorampant. It would be doing Mt 
© Solmes a ſpite to wiſh him ſuch'a My 
| e eee 


3 


8 { ur-/by girl; another of your contra- 
. + diftory qualities —T leave you to make 
d « out what 1 mean by it. 5 2 
ter. Here, Miſs, your mother will not 
let you remain: ſhe cannot have any 
roke (peace of mind while ſuch a rebel of 
? (achild is ſo near her; your aunt Her- 
my vey will not take a charge which all 
hout ( the family put together cannot ma- 
tice WM nage; your uncle Harlowe will not 
ſhall i ſee you at his houſe, till you are mar- 
ould i ried—$o, thanks to your own ſtub: 
back bornneſs, you have nobody that will 


i receive you but your uncle Antony. 
© Thither you muſt go in a very few 
i days; and when there, your brother 
(will ſettle with you in my preſence, 
(all that relates to your modeſt chal- 


(vou. Dr. Lewen will poſſibly be 


tiers, here, ſince you make choice of him. 
hat! Aactber gentleman likewiſe, were it 
em, but to convince you, that he is ano- 


ther ſort of man than you have taken 
{him to be. Your two uncles will 
i þ1fuibly be. there too, to ſee that the 
poor, weak, and defenceleſs ſiſter, has 
' fair play. So, you fee, Miſs, what 
company your ſmart challenge will 
draw together. JPET; | 


CR 2h Prepare for the day. You'll ſoon 
from * be called upon. Adieu, mamma 
poſed, e Norton's ſaveet child! 

pt ſhe ” 


© ARAB, HARLOWE.* 


[tranſcribed this letter, and ſent it to 
my mother with theſe lines— 


* A VERY FEW WORDS, MY EVER-HO- 
© NOURED MAMMA! | 


WIE. 

25 | I my ſiſter wrote the incloſed by 
mothet emp father's direction, or yours, 
e mor: | muſt ſubmit to the uſage ſhe gives 
tua de init, with this only obſervation, 
as wel That it is ſhort of the perſonal treat- 


ment I have received from her. If it 


etter i be of her own head— Why then, Ma- 
n you. dam—But 1 le, that when I was 
ng, 4 baniſhed from your preſence—Yet, 
Fra till 1 know if ſhe has or has not 
t nent! authority for this uſage, I will only 
Do write further, that I am your very un- 
jv an WY ©? ty child, e 

And g a 0 On: H * 
** L. HARLOWE. 
ww itfel Tus ang Pal. FENG | | 

od Fa isanſwer I received in an open ſlip 
cha es dut it (y36 wet in one place. 


Place; for J am ſure it was 
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( lenge; —for it is accepted, I aſſure 


be the event, will juſtify. 


bliſtered, as I may ſay, by a mother's 
tear. She muſt (I hope ſhe muſt) have 
written it reluctantly EN 


12 for protect jon, where 


authority is defied, is bold. 
© Your ſiſter, who would not in % 
«© circumſtances have been guilty of 
« your petverſeneſs, may allowably be 
angry at you for it, However, we 
have told her to moderate her geal for 
our inſulted authority, See, it you 
can deſerve anothef behaviour, than 
that you complain of: Which can- 
not, however, be ſo grievous to you, 
as the cauſe of it is to | 


a R M KR KX Aa 


© Your more unhappy Mother. 


© How often muſt 1 forbid you any al- 
ahn, K gl 


nr * 


Give me, my deareſt Miſs Howe, 
your opinion, what I can, what E 


ought to do. Not what you would do 


(puſhed as I am puſhed) in reſentment 
or paſſion— ſince, ſo inſtigated, you tell 
me, that you ſhould have been with 


ſomebody beforenow—And ſteps taken 


in paſſion hardly ever fail of giving 
cauſe for repentance: but acquaint me 
with what you think cool judgment, 
and after reflection, whatever were to 


* 


I doubt not your Hmpathixing love: 
but yet you cannot poſſibly feel indig- 
nity and perſecution ſo very ſenſibly as 
the immediate ſufferer feels them Are 
fitter therefore to adviſe me, than I am 
myſelf. we 8 : 

I will here reſt my cauſe. Have I, 
or have I not, ſufferedor borne enough? 
And if they will ſtill perſevere; if 
that ſtrange perſiſter againſt an antipa- 
thy ſo ſtrongly avowed, will Hill per- 
11 ; ſay, what can I do What courſe 
purſue?— Shall I fly to London, and 
endeavour to hide myſelf from Love 
lace, as well as from all my own rela- 
tions, till my couſin Morden arrives? 
Or ſhall I embark for Leghorn in my 
way to my couſin? Vet, my ſex, my, 

youth, conſidered, how full of danger 


is this laſt meaſurel And may not mx 


couſin be ſet out for England, while 1 
am getting thither ?— What can I do? 
— Tell me, tell nie, my deareſt Miſs 
Howe, [for I dare not truſt myſelt] 
tell me, what I can do, 
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L EVEN O'CLOCK AT NIGHT, v. | 
T HAVE been forced to try to com- To thy unſpotted ſhrine I bow: 
poſe my angry paſſions at my harpſi- * Attend thy modeſt ſuppliant's vou, 
chord; having firſt ſhut cloſe my doors That breathes no wild deſires; 
and windows, that I might not beheard * But, taught by thy unerring rules, 
13 below. As I was cloſing the ſhutters * 10 hun the fruitleſs with of fools, 
} of the windows, the . whooting of To nobler e 
the bird of Minerva, as from the often- . 
viſited Wood Houſe, gave the ſubje&t in. 5 2 l A : plume, 
34 | Cytherea's fading bloom, 
that charming Op; to WIs Dou, which ge objects of my prayer: 
does honour to our ſex, as it was writ- Let aw” rice, vanity, and pride, 
ten by one of it. I made an eflay, a © Thoſe envy'd glitt'ring toys divide, 
week ago, to ſet the three laſt ſtanzas The dull rewards of care. 
of it, as not unſuitable to my unhappy 5 F0b- VII, 
fituation; and after I had re-peruſed * To me thy better gifts impart, 
the ode, thoſe were my leſſon; and, I Each moral beauty of the heart, 
am fure, in the ſolemn addreſs they , *© By ſtudious thought refin'd; 
contain to the All-wiſe and All-pow- . For Wealth, the ſmiles of glad contens 
B erful Deity, my heart went with my 12 e ee extent, 
fingers. | Sor ae Lac eb a . 
unge | ; I VI11, | 
. k incloſe the ode, and my effort with «© When Fortune drops her gay parade, 
it. 'The ſubject is ſolemn: my cireum- «© When Pleaſure's tranſient roſes fade, 
| ſtances are affecting; and I flatter my- And wither in the tomb, 
ſelf, that I have not been quite unhap. 


* 


XR «a 


5 5 | © Unchang'd is thy immortal prize; 
py in the performance, If it obtain Thy ever-verdant laurels riſe 
your approbation, I ſhall be out of In undecaying bloom. 
1 doubt: and ſhould be ſtill more aſſured, 3 
3 could 1 hear it tried by your voice and * By zbee protected, I defy 
| finger. | Ihe coxcomb's ſneer, the ſtupid lye _ 
5 of ignorance and ſpite: 
| e e ee, a+ 44.6: * Alike comma the leader fol... 
434 . c Is Hou. A | | | * 
| | 7: ODE FC en, 1 1 And all the pointed ridicule 
| 7 | Ne | Of undiſcerning wir. 
is THE ſolitary bird of night | „ x. WT 
ij | Through the thick ſhades now wings From envy, hurry, noiſe, and ſtriſe, 
1% .. -. "Chis flight, | The dull impertinence of life, 
[> © And quits his time-ſhook tower; In thy retreat I reſt: 
bi © Where ſhelter'd from the blaze of day, - © Purſue thee to the peaceful groves, 
19 © In philoſophick gloom he lay, Where Plato's ſacred ſpirit roves, 
| | f | © Beneath his ivy-bower. In all thy beauties dreſt. 
| TOR 11. ' RE X1. | 
© With joy I hear the ſolemn ſounſ, le bade Ilyſſus' tuneful ſtream 
Which midnight echoes waft around, © Convey thy philoſophick theme 
And ſighing gales repeat. Of rrRr ES, FAIR, and co: 
© Fav'rite of Pallas] I attend, V Attentive Athens caught the ſound, 
And, faithful to thy ſummons, bend © And all her lining ſons around 
© At Wiſdom's awful ſeat. In awful ſilence ſtood: 
56h | 111. LN "Kids. 
| © She loves the cool, the filent eve,  * Recluim'd her wild licentious youth, | 
Where no falſe ſhews of life deceive, | © Confeſs'd the potent voice of Truth 
- © Beneath the lunar ray. e And felt it's juſt eontroul. 
© Here folly drops each vain diſgaiſe; © The Paſſions ceas'd their loud alarms, 
© Nor ſport her gaily colour'd dyes, And Virtue's ſoft perfuaſive charms 
As in the beam of day. Ober all their ſenſes ſtole. 
IV. | Xx111. 


© O Pallas! queen of ev'ry art V+» 0 The breath inſpires the yoz T's ſongs 
| © That glads the ſenſe and mends the heart, The paTz10T's free, unblaſs d tongit 
© Bleſt ſource of purer joys! © The utro's gen'rous ftrife; 


© In ev'ry form of beauty bright, _ © Thine are RETIREMENT" s- filent jo, 
That captivates the mental ſight And all the ſweet engaging ties 
Wich pleaſure and ſurprize;; f 9T1LL, DOMESTICE life. 


Sy 
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© thoughts dire& their flight, My thoughts direct their flighlt. 
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**Wiſdom's thy gift, and all her force from thee deriv'd, Eternal Source of 


intel - leQtual light! Of intel -leQual light! nd 
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he bus her ſure, her ſteady ray, Beneath her clear diſcerning eye 
| 22 my doubtful way © The viſionary ſhadows fly © 
6 The 0 life's perplexing road: - © Of Folly's painted ſhow. * 
ys 2 of error to controul, A © She ſees thro” ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 
n do It's gloom direct my foul That all but VIRTUE's ſolid joys 1 
o happineſs and good, _ | c Is vanity and woe.“ _ 
5 | _ F.J.ETTER 
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| LETTER X. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOMISS 


HOWE, 


FRIDAY, MIDNIGHTs 

Have now a calmer moment. Envy, 
ambition, high and ſelfiſh reſent- 
ment, and all the violent paſſions, are 
now, molt probably, aſleep all around 
me; and ſhall not my own angry ones 


| wu way to the ſilent hour, and ſubſide 


ikewiſe ) They have given way to it; 


and TI have made uſe of the gentler ſpace 


to re-peruſe your laſt letters. I will 
touch upon ſome paſſages in them. And 
that I may the leſs endanger the but juſt 


recovered calm, I will begin with what 


you write about Mr. Hickman. - | 
Give me leave to ſay, that I am ſorry 
you cannot yet perſuade yourſelf to 


think better, that is to ſay, more juſtly, 
of that gentleman, than your whimti- 


cal picture of him ſhews you do; or, 


at leaſt, than the humorouſneſs of 


your natural vein would make one 
ARE VOL as. fo 8 0 
I do not imagine, that you your/elf 


5 will ſay, he ſat for the picture you have 


drawn. And yet, upon the whole, it 
is not greatly to his diſadvantage. Were 


L at eaſe in my mind, I would venture 


to draw a much more amiable and juſt 
likeneſs, | 

If Mr. Hickman has not that aſſur. 
ance which ſome men have, he has that 


humanity and gentleneſs which many 


want: and which, with the infinite va- 
lue he has for you, will make him one 


of the fitteſt huſbands in the world for 


a perſon of your vivacity and ſpirit. 


him myſelf, I do affure you, if Mr. 


Solmes were ſuch a man as Mr. Hick- 


man, in perſon, mind, and behaviour, 
my friends and 1 had never diſagreed 


about him, if they would not have 
PENNY me to live ſingle; Mr. Love- 


ace (having ſuch a character as he 
has) would have ſtood no chance with 
me. This I can the more boldly aver, 


| becauſe I plainly perceive, that of the 
two paſſions, love and fear, this man 
Will be able to inſpire one with a much 


greater proportion of the latter, than I 
Imagine is compatible with the former, 
to make a happy marriage. 


I am glad you own, that you like no 


HARLOWx. 


one better than Mr. Hickman, In! 
little while, I make no doubt, vou will 
be able, if you challenge your heart up. 
on it, to acknowledge, that you 5 
not any man ſo well: eſpecially, when 
you. come to conſider, that the. very 
faults you find in Mr. Hickman, admi. 
rably fit him to make you happy; tha 
is to ſay, if it be neceſſary to your 
happinels, that you ſhould have jr 
own will in every thing. | 
But let me add one thing: and that 
is this.— Vou have ſuch a ſprightly 


turn, that, with your admirable n. 


lents, you would make any man in the 


world, who loved you, look like a fool, 


except he were ſuch a one as Lor. 
lace. | | | 
Forgive me, my dear, for my frank. 
neſs: and forgive me alſo, for ſo foo 
returning to ſubjects ſo immediately re. 
lative to myſelf, as thoſe I now muk 
touch upon. Lig 1 

You again inſiſt (ſtrengthened by 
Mr. Leer opinion) upon my q- 
fuming my own ben {I cannot callit 
reſuming, having never been in polle(- 
ſion of it] and I have given you room 
to expect, that I will conſider this ſub- 
ject more cloſely than I have done be. 
fore. I muſt however own, that the 
reaſons which I had to offer againſt tak. 
ing your advice, were ſo obvious, thatl 
thought you would have ſeen them 
yourſelf, and been determined by them, 
againſt your own haſtier counſel, But 
ſince this has not been ſo, and that both 
you and Mr. Lovelace call upon me to 
aſſume my own eſtate, I will enter 
briefly into the ſubject. . 

In the firſt place, let me aſk you, my 


dear, ſuppoſing I were inclined to fal- 
Although you ſay I would not like 


low your advice, whom have I to ſup- 
port me in my demand? My uncle 
Harlowe is one of my truſtees—He i 
againſt me. My couſin Morden is the 
other He is in Italy, and very probi- 
bly may be ſet againſt me too. My 
brother has declared, that they are te- 
ſolved to carry their point before he ax. 


rives: ſo that, as <2 drive on, all 


will probably be decided before I call 


bave an anſwer from him, were Ito 


write. And, confined as I am, we 
the anſwer to come in time, and 

did not like it, they would keep it from 

me. | 1 

In the next place, parents 1 

. | hid, 

advantages in every eye over the cht 1 


* 4 
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if he diſpute their pleaſure in the diſ- 
ing of her: and ſo they ought; ſince 
out of twenty inſtances, perhaps 1avo 
could not be produced, when they were 
not in the right, the child in the wrong. 
You would not, I am ſure, have me 
accept of Mr. Lovelace's offered aſſiſt- 
ancein ſuch a claim. If I would em- 
brace any other perſon's, who elſe vould 
care to appear for a child againſt pa- 
| rents, ever, till of late, ſo affection- 
ate. But were ſuch a protector to be 
found, what a length of time would it 
take upin a courſe of litigation ? The 
will and the deeds have flaws in. them, 
they ſay. My brother ſometimes talks 
of going to reſide at the Growe: I ſup- 
poſe, with a deſign to make ejectments 
neceſſary, were J to offer at aſſuming; 
or, were I to marry Mr. Lovelace, in 
order to give him all the oppoſition and 
diffculty the law would help him to 


ve. | | fo 

; Theſe caſes J have put to myſelf, for 
argument-ſake: but they are all out of 
the queſtion, although any body were 
to be found who would eſpouſe my 
eauſe; for I do aſſure you, I would 


my right with my father; ſince I am 
convinced, that whether the parent do 
his duty by the child or not, the child 
cannot be excuſed from doing hers to 
him. And to go to law with my fa- 
ther, what a ſound has that? You will 
ſee, that I have mentioned my wiſh 
(as an alternative, and as a favour) to 
be permitted, if I nu be put out of 
his houſe, to go thither: but not .one 
lep further can I go. And you ſee 
bow this is reſented. _ | 
Upon the whole, then, what have I 
to hope for, but a change in my father's 
reſolution ?=And is there any proba- 
bility of that; ſuch. an aſcendency as 
my brother and ſiſter have obtained 
der every-body; and ſuch an intereſt 
0 purſue the enmity they have now 
openly avowe( againſt me? 4 


your aſſumption-ſcheme, I wonder not 
at, He very probably penetrates the 
Cifficulties I ſhould have to. bring it to 
effect, without hit aſſiſtance. Were I 
to find myſelf as free as I would wiſh 
myſelf. to be, perhaps Mr. Lovelace 
would and a worſe chance with me 
an his Fanity may permit him to ima- 


o 


— 
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ſooner beg my bread, than litigate for 


to Mr. Lovelace's approbation of 


Vile note hltanding the pleaſure you. 


173 


take in raillying me on his account. 


How know you; but all that appears to 
be ſpecious and reaſonable in his offers; 
ſuch as, ſtanding: his chance for my 
favour, after I became independent, as 
I may call it; [by which I mean no 
more, than to have the liberty of re- 
fuſing for my huſband a man whom it 
hurts me but to think of in tharkiebe] 
and ſuch as his not viſiting me but by 
my leave; and till Mr. Morden come; 
and till I am ſatisfied of his reforma- 
tion—How know yo, I ſay, that he 
gives not himſelf theſe airs purely to 
ſtand better in your graces as well as 
mine, by offering of his own accord 
conditions which he muſt needs think 
would be inſiſted on, were the caſe to 
happen? | e 
Then am I utterly diſpleaſed with 
him. To threaten as he threatens; yet 


to pretend, that it is not to intimidate 


me; and to beg of you not to tell me, 
when he muſt know you world, and 
no doubt intended that you /hould; is 
ſo meanly artful!— The man muſt 
think he has a frighted fool to deal 


with.—I, to join hands with ſuch a 


man of violence! my own brother the 
man whom he threatens!=—=And what 
has Mr. Solmes done to him?—ls he to 
be blamed, if he thinks a perſon would 
make a wife worth having, to endea- 
vour to obtain her? - O that my friends 
would but leave me to my own way in 
this one point! For have I given the 
man encouragement ſufficient to ground 
theſe threats upon? Were Mr. Solmes 
a man to whom I could be but indiffe- 
rent, it might be found, that to have 
the merit of a ſufferer given him from 
ſuch a flaming ſpirit, would very little 
anſwer the views of that ſpirit, It is 
my fortune to be treated as a fool by my 
brother: but Mr. Lovelace ſhall find— 


Yet I will let him Kno-] ad; and 
then it will come with a Höher grace to 
your knowledge. Wu 


Mean time, .give me leave to tel! 
you, that it goes againſt me, in my 
cooler moments, unnatural as my bro- 
ther is to me, to have you, my dear, 


who are my other ſelf, write ſuch very 


ſevere reflections upon him, in relation 
to the advantage Lovelace had over him. 

He is not indeed your Hyother: but re- 
member, that you e is ſiſter 


Upon my word, my dear Mis Howe, 


you dip your pen in gall, wheneyer you 
| | „ ve 
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vour) whether you are 


received a ſtill 
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are offended: and I am almoſt ready to 
queſtion, when I read ſome of your ex- 
preſſions againſt others of my relations 
as well as him, (although in my fa- 

55 thoroughly 
warranted by your own patience, as 
you think yourſelf, to call other peo- 
ple to account for their warmth. Should 
we not be particularly careful to keep 
clear of the faults we cenſure?—And 
yet I am ſo angry both at my brother 
and fiſter, that I ſhould not have taken 
this liberty with my dear friend, not- 
withſtanding I know you never loved 


them, had you not made fo hght of fo 


ſhocking a tranſaftion, where a bro- 


ther's life was at ſtake: when his cre- 


dit in the eye of the miſchievous ſex has 


may end more fatally) is threatened, 


His credit, I ſay, in the eye of the 
miſchievous ſex: who is not warranted 
to call it ſo; when it is reckoned among 
the men ſuch an extraordinary piece of 
ſelf- conqueſt (as the two libertines his 
companions gloried) to reſolve never to 


give a challenge; and among whom 


duelling is fo faſhionablea part of bru- 
tal bravery, that the man of temper, 


who is, moſtly, I believe, the truly 
brave man, is often at a loſs ſo to be- 
have as to avoid incurring either a mor- 
tal guilt, or a general contempt? 

To enlarge a little upon this ſubject, 


may we not infer, that thoſe who would 


be guilty of throwing theſe contempts 


upon a man of temper, who would ra- 


ther paſs by a verbal injury, than to em- 


brue his hands in blood, know not the 


meaſure of true magnanimity? nor 
how much nobler it is to forgive, and 


| even how much more manly to deſpiſe, 


than to reſent an injury? Were a man, 
methinks, I ſhould have too much ſcorn 
for a perſon, who could wilfully do me 
à mean wrong, to put a value upon his 


_ life, equa] to what I put upon my op. 
What an abſurdity, becauſe a man had 


done me a /mall injury, that J ſhould 
put it in his power (at leaſt, to an 
equal riſque) todo me, and thoſe who 
love me, an irreparable one?—Were it 
not a wilful injury, nor avowed to be 
ſo, there could not be room for reſent - 


ment. 


How, willingly would J run away 
from myſelf, and what moſt concerns 


ſtill deeper wound than he 
perſonally ſuſtained; and when a revival 
of the ſame wicked reſentments (which 


— — | 
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CLARISSA' HARLOWE: 
myſelf, it 1 could! This dren 


brings me back again to the oceafion of 
it—=And that to the impatience I yi 
in, when I ended my laſt letter, for my 


ſi tuation is not altered. I renew the. 


fore my former earneſtneſs, as the neu 
day approaches, and will bring with i. 
perhaps new trials, that you will (x 
undiveſtedly as poſſible of favour or te. 
ſentment) tell me what you woyld 
have me do:—for, if I am obliged t, 

doubt 


go to my uncle Antony's, all, I 


will be over with me. Yet how t0 
avoid it—That's the difficulty! 

I ſhal)] depoſit this the firſt thing, 
When you have it, loſe no time, | 
8 you, to adviſe (leſt it be to 
late) your ever-obliged 


LETTER XI. 


Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARIS$4 
HARLOWE. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1 


\ N THAT can J adviſe you to do, 
| my noble creature? Your me- 


rit is your crime. You can no mort 
change your nature, than your perſecy- 
tors can theirs, Your difreſs'50m 

to the vaſt diſparity between you and 
them. What would you have of them? 


Do they not act in character? And i 


whom? To an alien. You are not one 
of them. They have two dependencies 
in their hope to move you to compli- 
ance—Upon their 1peretrablenefs one; 
[I'd give it a more proper name, if 

dared] the other, on the regard you 


have always had for your charallit, 


[Have they not heretofore owned 1 
much?] and upon your apprehenhon 
from that of Lovelace, which wollt 
diſcredit you, ſhould you take nh 

by his means to extricate yourfel, 
Then they know, that reſentment and 
unperſuadableneſs are not natural to 
you; and that the anger the hat 
wrought you up to, will ſubſide, 
all extraordinaries ſoon do; and tha 
once married, you will make the 


of it, 


N. | 
But ſurely your father's ſon and eit 
eſt daughter have a view Gi comm 
nicating to ſo narrow à ſob! all ef 
know of your juſt ayerſon to * 


ou to have the man who is al- 
ready ALD nearly related to them, than 
ever he can be to you, although the 
ſhocking compulſion ſho Id take place. 
"As to that wretch's perſeverance, 
| thoſe only, who Know not the man 
will wonder at it. me wy ey the leaſt 

--acy, His principal view in mar- 
15 7 hot to the 4. How ſhall 
thoſe beauties be valued, which cannot 
de comprehended? Were you to be his, 
and ſhew a viſible want of tenderneſs 
| to him, it is my opinion, he would not 
de much concerned at it. I have heard 


| fon, That a perſon who has an over - 
ruling paſſion, will compound by giv- 
ing up twenty ſecondary or unter · ſatis- 


in order to have that . a 
Il give you the ſubſtance of a con- 
verſation [No fear you can be made to 
like him worſe than you do already] 
that paſſed between Sir Harry Downg- 
ton and this Solmes, but three days 
ago, as Sir Harry told it but refterday 
to my mother and me. It will confirm 
to you that what your ſiſter's inſolent 
re he ſhould ſay, of go- 
hari ic fear, was not of her own 


2 rry told him, he wondered he 
uld wiſh to obtain you ſo much 
againſt your inclination, as every-body 
$ knew it would be, if he did. 
He mattered not that, he ſaid : coy 
maids made the fondeſt wives. A ſorry 
fellow!] It would not at all grieve him 
to ſee a pretty woman make ry theey, 

her, And 


- 


| if ſhe gave him cauſe to vex 
our eſtate, by the convenience of it's 
tuation, would richly pay him for all 
he could bear with your ſhyneſs. _ 
He ſhould be fore, he ſaid, after a 
(while, of your complaiſance, if not of 
your love: and in that ſhould be hap- 
pier than nine parts in ten of his mar- 
ried acquaintance. -. 
What a wretch is this 
df ing reſt, Jour ons Vow 
would. be as great a ſecurity to him, as 
he could will for. W K ih TS 
*'She will look upon you, ſaid Sir 
77 © if ſhe be forced to marry you, 
1 wabeth of France did upon Phi- 
* lip II. of Spain, when he received 
ber on his frontiers as her huſband, 


entail unhäppineſs for life upon you, | 


N. : 
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© in-law: that is, with fear and terror, 
© rather than with complaifance 'and 
© loye. And you will perhaps be as 
© ſurly to her, as that old monarch was 
© to bi young bride,” 16 Mn 
Fear and terror, the wretch, the hor- 
rid wretch, faid, looked pretty in a 
bride as well as in a wife: and, laugh- 
ing, [ Ves, my dear, the hideous fel - 
low laughed immoderately, as Sir Harry 
told us, when he ſaid it] It ſhould be 


' his care to perpetuate the occaſion for 


No Warto bare been but ker father. 


that fear, if he could not think he 


had the love. And, truly, he was of _ 


opinion, that if LOVE and FEAR muſt 


u well obſerve, from your Mrs. Nor- be ſeparated in matrimony, the man 


who made himſelf e. fared” beſt. 
If my eyes would carry with them 
the execution which the gyes of the ba · 


ſachimt, though more laudable ones, filiſk are ſaid to do, I would make it 


my firſt buſineſs to ſee this creature, 
My mother, however, ſays, itwould . 
be a prodigious merit in you, if you 
could get over your averſion to him. 
© Where,” aſks ſhe, [8 you have heen 
aſked before] is the praiſe-worthi- 
© neſs of obedience, if it be only paid 
© in inſtances where we give up no- 
What a' fatality, that you have no 
better an option—Either a Scylla or a 
, TE, 
Meere it not you, I ſhould know | 
how (barbarouſly ufed as you are uſed) 
to adviſe you in a moment. But fuc 
a noble character to ſuffer from a (ſfup- 
qa, raſhneſs and indiſcretion of 
ſuch a nature, would, as I have here- 
tofore obſerved, be a wound to the ſex. 
While I was in hope, that the aſſert- 
ing of your own independence would 
have, helped you, I was pleaſed, that 
you had one reſource, as I thought; but 
now, that you have ſo well proved, that 
ſuch a ſtep would not avail you, I am 
entirelyat a loſs what to ſay, 
I will r 2 


I 


Inas conſidered, and conſidered 
| Againj but, I proteſt, I know no more 
What to {a 


now, than before. Only 
this: that I am young, like yourſelf; 
and have a much weaker judgment, 
and ſtronger paſſions, than you have. 
'  Thave heretofore ſaid, that you have _ 
offered as much as you'ought, in of- 
fering to live ſingle. If you were ne- 
ver to matry, the eſtate they are fo lot 
ſhould. go out T their name, would, 
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in time, I fuppoſe, revert to your bro- 
ther: and be proſe would hate it, per · 
baps, much more certainly this way, 
than by the precarious reverſions which 
Solmes makes them hope for. Have 
you put this into their odd heads, my 


dear?—The tyrant word AUTHORI- 


TY, as they uſe it, can be the only ob- 


jection a ainſt this offer. 


One thing you muſt conſider, that, 
if you leave your parents, your duty 
and love will not ſuffer you to juſtify 


yourſelf by an appeal againſt them; and 


fo you'll have the world againſt you. 
And ſhould Lovelace continue his wild 


life, and behave a f ly to you, 
$ 


will not his baſeneſs ſeem to juſtify 


their ervel treatment of you, as well as 


their diſlike of him? 3 5 
May Heaven direct you for the beſt! 
I can only ſay, that, for my own 

„I would do any- thing, go any- 


 whither, rather than be compelled to 


marry the man I hate; and (were he 
ſuch a man as Solmes) muſt always 


hate Nor could I have borne what you 


have borne, if from father and uncles, 
not from brother and ſiſter. $4 
My mother will have it, that after 
they have tried their utmoſt efforts to 
bring you into their meaſures, and find 
them ineffectual, * will recede. But 
I cannot ſay I am of her mind. She 
does not own, ſhe has any other autho- 
rity for this, but her own conjecture. 
I ſhould otherwiſe have hoped, that 
your uncle Antony and ſhe had been in 
one ſecret, and that favourable to you: 
woe be to. one of them at leaſt [To 


your uncle to be ſure I mean] if they 
| ſhould be in am ober 


You muſt, if poſſible, avoid being 
carried to that uncle's, The man, the 
parſon, your brother and ſiſter preſent! 
—they'll certainly there matry you to 


the wretch. Nor will your newly- 


taiſed ſpirit ſupport you in your reſiſt. 
ance on ſuch an occaſion, Your meek- 
neſs will return; and you will have no- 
thing for it but tears [ Tears deſpiſed 
by . Bo all} and ineffectual appeals 
and lamentations:=and theſe tears, 
when the ceremony is preæfaned, you 
muſt ſuddenly dry up; and endeavour 
to diſpoſe yourſelf to ſuch an humble 
frame of mind, as may induce your 
new-made lord to forgive all your paſt 
declarations of averſion, 


HARLOWE. 
Tn ſhort, my dear, you muſt the 
blandiſh him over with a on a 
that all your paſt behaviour was maid. 
enly reſerve only: and it will be 
rt to convince him of the truth of his 
impudent ſarcaſm, That the coyeſ nac 
make the fondefl wives. Thus wil 
you enter the ſtate with a high ſenſe of 
obligation to. his forgiving goods, 
* . wh wy be kept tot by that 
fear, by which he propoſes to 
un mpch miſtakes.” e 
Yet, after all, I muſt leave the point 
undetermined, and only to be 08; 
mined, as you find they recede fron 
their avowed purpoſe, or reſolve to re. 
move you to your uncle Antony's. But 
I muſt repeat my wiſhes, that ſomethin 
may fall out, that neither of theſe met 
may call you þis!—And may you liv 
ſingle, my deareſt friend, till ſome man 
ſhall offer, that may be as worthy of 
you, as man can be! 123 
But yet, methinks, I would no, 
that you, who are ſo admirably quali. 
fied to adorn the married ſtate, ſhould 
be always ſingle. You know I amin- 
capable of flattery; and that I al 
ſpeak and write the ſincere diQates of 
my heart. Nor can you, from what 
you muſt know of your own merit, 
{taken only in a comparative light with 
others) doubt my ſincerity. Forwly } 
ſhould a perſon who delights to findout F 
and admire every-thing that is praiſt- 
worthy in another, be ſuppoſed igno- 
rant of like perfections in berſelf, wht) 
ſhe could not ſo much admire them i 
another, if the had them not herſelf! 
And why may. not I give ber tho 
praiſes, which ſhe would give toan 
other, who had but half of her 
lences?—Eſpecially when ſhe is incl. 
pable of pride and vain-glory; ad 
neither deſpiſes others for the waitd 
her fine qualities, nor over · values I: 
e upon- them?—Over-yalues, a 
ſay !- How can that be? 
Forgive me, my beloved friend. My 
admiration of you (encreaſed, a8 th 
by every letter you write) will vot f. 
ways be held down in filence; al 
in order to avoid offending you, Ig 
nerally endeavour to keep it from flow 
ing to my pen, when I write 10.9% 
ed my lips, whenever. I hare 8 
-happineſs to be in your company-. | 
oi add nothing (tough | 
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4n hundred things on account of our 
late communications) but that 1 am 
ar ever-affeionatt and faithful, 


1 hope I have pleaſed you with my 
diſpatch. I wiſh 1 had been able 
to pleaſe you with my requeſted 
m_—_———5-" 9 


Vou have given new beauties to the 
charming ode which you have 
tranſmitted to me, What pity 

that the wretches you have to deal 
with, put you out of your admi- 
rable courſe; in the purſuit of 
which, like the ſun, you was 
wont to chear and illuminate all 
you ſhone upon! : 


Zern I 


uss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO 
45 MISS HOWE: _ 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 26, 
|" dt ſoothing a thing is praiſe 
from thoſe we love !—Whether 
conſcious or not of deſerving it, it 
ſee ourſelves ſtand high in the opinion 
of thoſe hoſe favour we are ambitious 
tocultivate. An ingenuous mind will 
make this farther uſe of it, that if he 
be ſenſible, that it does not already de- 
the charming attributes, it will 
haſten (before it's friend finds herſelf 
miſtaken) to obtain the graces it is 
complimented for: and this it will do, 
3s well in honovr to itſelf, as to pre- 
ſerve it's friend's opinion, and juſtit 
ber judgment. "May this be always 
myam!—And then you will net on 
= =» praiſe, but' the merit; and 


' Moſt heartil 
kind diſpatch of 


1 


8 well as I may. 

Ly to getting over my diſguſts to 
M. bolmes, it N impofible to e done; 
1 he wants generoſity, frankneſs 


the worth 
Anna Hows. 


relations, and 
will decide the one, 
à duration of woe will the other be 


' to be meditatin 


' teel 
Mr. Solmes: that, therefore, I had not 
| beſt carry my jeſt too far; for that Mr. 
. Solmes was a man of ſpirit, and had 
told RRR, that as I ſhould ſurely be his, 
fy Lacded very unpoliteh; fince, if be had 


= 7 
of heart, benevolence, manners, and 
every qualification that diſtinguiſhes . 
| rthy man. O my dear} what a 

degree of patience, What 2 eſs 
of ſoul, is required in the wife, not to 
deſpiſe a huſband who is more igno- 
rant, more illiterate, more lo- mind - 
ed, than herſelf ! The wretch, veſted 
with prerogatives, who will claim rule 
in virtue of themz (and not to permit 


. whoſe claim will be as diſgraceful to 


the preſcribing wife as to the 
buten) how ſhall ſuch a huſband as 


this be borne, were · he, for reaſons of 


convenience and intereft, even to be 
our CHOICE ? But, to be compelled to 
have ſuch a one, and that gompulſion 
to ariſe from motives as unworthy of 


the preſcribers as of the preſcribed, who 
can think of 
fo juſtly founded? How much eaſier to 
dear the temporary perſecutions I la- 
bour under, becauſe temporary, than 


tting over an averſion 


to reſolve to be ſch a man's for life? 
Were I to comply, muſt I not leave my 
go to him? A month 
haps: but what 


Every day, it is likely, rifing to wit- 


neſs to ſome new breach of an altar» 
vowed duty! 1G 
cannot but give us great delight, to 


Then, my dear, the man ſeems already 
' vengeance againſt me 
for an averſion I cannot help: foryeſter- 
day my ſaucy gaolereſs aſſured me, That 


all my oppoſitions would not fignify 


that pmch of ſnuff, holding out her gen- 
fo 4 — thumb: lack 1 


not more mer 


I know not if it were hit] than I had, 1 
might have cauſe to repent the uſage I 
* e 82 7 that friend- 

» WINCH is th. G 
& nnn 


T thank you for the 
hof your laft favour. How | 
much am I indebted to you! and even 
i your honeſt ſervant Under what 
es does my unhappy fituation 


aft let meandwir the kind contents 


[that was ber word j 
I 


gave him to the laſt day of my life, 

Butenoughof this man; who by what 
you repeat from Sir Harry Downeton, 
has all the inſolence of his ſex, without 
wy one quality to make that inſolence 
tolerable, 0 | 1 Wo: 

I have received two letters from Mr. 
Lovelace, ſince his viſit to you; which 


make three that I have notanſwered. 1 


doubt not his being very uneaſy; but in 


his laſt he complains in high terms of 
my filence; not in the ſtill 


] voice, 
or rather ſtile of an humble lover, but 
in a tile like that which would pro- 
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bably be uſed. by a ſlighted protector. 
And his pride is again touched, that 
like a thie,, or eves-dropper, he is forced 
to dodge about in hopes of a letter, and 
return ſive miles (and then to an in- 
convenient lodging) without any. 
His letters, and the copy of mine to 
him, ſhall ſoon attend you: till when, I 
will give you the ſubſtance of what I 
wrote him yeſterday. _ Boy 
I take him ſeverely to taſk for his 
freedom in threatening me, through 
you, with a viſit to Mr. Solmes, or to 
my brother. I ſay, That, ſurely, I muſt 
be thought to be a creature fit to bear 
any-thing; that violence and menaces 
from ſome of my own family are not 
enough for me to bear, in order to make 


me avoid bim; but that I muſt have them 


from him too, if Joblige thoſe to whom 

it is both my inclination and duty to 

oblige in every- thing that is reaſonable, 
and in my power. 

Very extraordinary, I tell him, that a 

violent ſpirit ſhall threaten to do a raſh 

and unjauſtifiable thing, which concerns 

me but a little, and himſelf a great deal, 

if I do not ſomething as raſh, my cha- 

. rater and fex conſidered, to divert him 

W FR 


I even hint, that, howeyer it would 


affect ne, were any miſchief to happen 
on my account, yet there are perſons, as 
far as I know, who in my caſe would 


not think there would be reaſon for 


much regret, were ſuch a committed raſh- 
.neſs as he threatens Mr. Solmes with, 
to rid her of avs perſons whom had ſhe 
_ never known, ſhe had never been un. 


This is plain-dealing, my dear: and 


. 1 ſu poſe he will put it into ſtill plainer 


Engliſh for me. ö 
| Far. his pride to taſk, on his diſ- 
daining to watch for my letters; and for 
his eves-dropping language: and ſay, 
That, ſurely, he has the leſs reaſon to 
think ſo hardly of his ſituation; ſince 
his faulty morals are the cauſe of all 
and ſince faulty morals deſervedly leve 
all diſtinction, and bring down rank and 


birth to the Canaille, and to the neceſſity 


which he ſo much regrets, of appearing 
(if 1 muſt deſcend to his language) as 
an eves-dropper and a thief. And then 


I forbid him ever to & another let- 
ter from me that is toſubje&him to ſuch 

_ diſgraceful hardſhips. 
_ As to the ſolemn vows and proteſta · 


make them. Deeds are to be the on 


tions be is ſo ready, upon all occaſon 
to make, they have the leſs 3 
me, I tell him, as they give à kind of 


demonſtration, that he himſelf, from hi 


own character, thinks there is reaſon 


evidence of intentions. And I am more 


and more convinced of the neceſſity of 


breaking off a correſpondence with z 
perſon, whoſe addreſſes I ſee it is im. 
poſſible either to expect my friends to 
encourage, or him to appear to wiſh that 
they ſhould think him worthy of en. 
couragement. 1 
What, therefore, I repeatedly deſie 
is, That ſince his birth, alliances, and 
expectations, are ſuch as will at 
time, if his immoral character be nota 
objection, procure him at leaſt equa 
advantages in a woman whole tafte ud 
inclinations moreover might be, better 
adapted to his own; I inf upon it, az 


well as adviſe it, that he give up all 


thoughts of me: and the rather, az he 
has all along (by his threatening and 
unpolite behaviour to my friends, and 
wheneyer he ſpeaks of them) givenme 
reaſon to conclude, that there is more 
malice to them, than regard to u, in 
his perſeverance. DR 
his is the ſubſtance of the letter! 
have written to him, 
The man, to be. ſure, muſt have the 


penetration to obſerve, that my cor 


ſpondence with him hitherto is owing 


more to the ſeverity I meet with, than 


to a very high value for him. And fol 
would have him think. What a wr 
than Moloch deity is that, which es. 


pects an offering of reaſon, duty, and 


diſeretion, to be made to it's ſhrine! 
Vour mother is of opinion, you lay, 


that at laſt my friends will relent. Hea- 


ven t that they may! But my bs. 
8 ſiſter have ſuch an influence 


over every · body, and are ſodetermined; 


ſo pique themſelves upon ſubduing m6 
. e their —_ that I deſpair 
that the will—And yet, if they do nas 
I frankly own, I would not ſeruplet 
throw myſelf upon 21 not diſreputable 
protection, by which I might avoid m 
preſent perſecutions, on one hand, 

not give Mr, Lovelace advantage 0 
me, on the other That is to ſa 
there manifeſtly »o other way left me? 
for, if there were, I ſhould think the 
leaving my father's houſe, without Ws 
conſent, one of the moſt innen n 


; could be guilty of, were the 
— to be eyer Fo — able; 
"nd this notwithſtanding the indepen- 
dent fortune willed me by my graud- 
father. And indeed 1 have o ten Fe- 
fiefted with a s hp of indignation and 
diſdain, upon the thoughts of what a 
low, ſelfiſh creature that child muſt be, 
whois to be reined in only by the hopes 
of what parent can or will do for her. 

But notwithſtanding all this, I owe 
it to the ſincerity of friendſhip to con- 
feſs, that I know not what I ould have 
done, had your advice been concluſive 
any-way, Had you, my dear, been 
vitneſs to my different emotions, as I 
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you adviſe me of my danger, if I am 
carried tomy uncle's; in another, when 


= 
| 


ind you own you could not bear what I 

ter hear, and would do any -thing rather 

1 than marry the man you hate; yet, in 

all another, repreſent to me my reputation 

be ſoffeting in the world's eye; and the 

and neceſſity I ſhould be under to juſtify my 

and old, at the expence of my friends, 

\me were I to take a raſh ſtep; in another, 

nore infinuate' the d1/horeſt e I ſhould 

„in be forced to make, in ſo compelled a 

by matrimony; endeavouring to cajole, 

er! fawn upon, and play the hypocrite with 
2 man to whom [I have an averſion; who 

the would have reaſon to believe me an hy- 
Ire- pocrite, as well from my former ayow- 
wing Js, as from the ſenſe he muſt have (if 
than common ſenſe he has) of his own de- 
fol merits—=The neceſſity you think there 
would be' for me, the more averſe I 
er · rally was, to ſeem the fonder of him: 
and a fondneſs (were I capable of ſo much 
1 diſimulation) that would be imputable 
1 ſay; to diſgraceful motives; as it would be 
Hes. too vilidle, that love, either of perſon 
7 bro- or mind, could be neither of them 
uence Then his undoubted, his even conſti- 
uned; tutional narrowneſs; his too probable 
g me, jalouſy, and unforgivingneſs, bearing 
eſpait in tis mind my declared averſion, and 
ono, WY de unfeigned deſpights I took all op- 
ple to portunittes to do him, in order to diſ- 
utable irs his addreſs: apreferenceavowed 
id my © him from the ſame motive: with 
, aud She profeſſes to take in curbing 


nking the ſpirits of a woman he 
acquied a right to tyrannize over: 
ha? Iny, been witneſs of my dif- 
by t emotions as T read; now leaning 

Way, now that; now perplexed; now 
kerle; now angry at ane, then at 
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read your letter, when, in one place, 
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another; now reſolving; now doubting 
—you would have ſeen the power you 
have over me; and would have had rea- 
ſon to believe, that, had you given your 
advice in any determined or nt te 
manner, I had been ready to have been 
concluded by it. So, my dear, you will 
find, from theſe acknowledgments, that 
you muſt juſtify me to thoſe laws of 
friendſhip, which require undiſguiſed 
fatknell of heart; although your juſti- 
fication of me in- that particular, will - 
perhaps be at the expence of my pru- 
ence, _ fp ; gt 
But, upon the whole, this I do re- 
peat— That nothing but the /aff extre- 
mity ſhall make me abandon my father's 
houſe, if they will permit me to ſtay; 
and if I can,by any means,by any hon 
retences, but keep off my evil deſtiny 
in it till my coufin Morden arrives. As 
one of my truſtees, bis is a protection, 
into which I may without diſcredit 
throw myſelf, if my other friends ſhall 
remain deterryined. And this (although 
they ſeem too well aware of it) is all my 


hope: for, as to Lovelace, were I tobe 


{ure of his tenderneſs, and even of his 
reformation, muſt not the thoughts of 
embracing the offered protection of his 
family, be the ſame thing in the world's 
eye, as accepting of his own?—Could 
I avoid receiving his viſits at his own 
relations? Muſt i not be his, whateyer 
— ſeeing him in a zearer light) I 
hould find him out to be? For you. 
know, it has always been my obſerva- 
tion, that very few people in courtſhip © 
ſee each other as they are. Oh! my 
dear! how wiſe have I endeavoured to 
be! how anxious to chuſe, and to avoid 
every-thing, precautiouſiy, as I may ſay; 
that might make me happy, or unhappy; 
yet all my wiſdom now, by a ſtrange fa. 
tality, likely to become fooliſhneſs! _ 
Then you tell me, in your uſual 
kindly-partial manner,what is expe&ed 
of ne, more than would be of ſome 


others. This ſhould be a leſſon to me. 


Whatever my motives were, the world 
would not know them: to complain of 
a brother's unkindneſs, hat, indeed; 1 
might do; differences between brothers 
and ſiſters, where intereſts claſh, but too 
commonly ariſe; but where the ſevere 
father cannot be ſeparated from the 
faulty brother; who could bear to light. 
en herſelf, by —_ father? Then, 
in this particular caſe, muſt not 1 


* 
: \ 
* 


_ Y 


tred Mr. Lovelace expreſſes to every 
one of my family, (vt ough in return 
for their Fares of 


is ſomething implacable, as well as 


highly unpolite in his temper ?—And 


what creature can think of marrying ſo 
as to be out of all hopes ever to be well 
with her own neareſt and tendereſt re- 
lations? _ oe. 
But here, having tired myſelf, and I 
dare ſay you, I 7 lay 8 my pen. 
Mx. Solus is almoſt continually 
here: ſo is my aunt Hervey; ſo are my 
two uncles. Something is ps. 
ngainſt me, I doubt. What an young 
ſtate is ſuſpenſe!—Whena naked ſword, 
too, ſeems hanging over one's head ! 
I hear nothing but what this confi- 
dent creature Betty throws out in the 
wantonneſs of office. Now it is, Why, 


* Miſs, don't you look up your things? 


* You'll be called upon, depend upon 
© it, before you are aware. Another 
ſentences, (as if on purpoſe to teaze me) 
what one ſays, what another; with their 
enquiries how I diſpoſe 'of my time? 
And my brother's inſolent queſtion 
comes frequently in, Whether I am 
not writing a hiſtory of my ſufferings? 


But I am now uſed to her pertneſs: 


and as it is only through that, that I 
can hear of any-thing intended againſt 


me, before it is to be put in execution; 


and as, when ſhe is moſt impertinent, 
ſhe pleads a commiſſion for it; I bear 
| with her; yet, now-and-then, not with- 
out a little of the heart-burn, | 

I I will depoſit thus far. Adieu, my 
3 
a | CLARISSsA HARLOWE., 


| Written on the cover, after ſhe wwent 
down, with a pencil: 1 


On coming down, I found your ſe- 
cond letter of yeſterday's date*. I have 
read it; and am in hopes that the in- 
cloſed will in a great meaſure anſwer 
your mother's expectations of me. 
My moſt reſpectful acknowledgments 
to her for it, and for her very kind ad- 
monitions. 1 
Vou'll read to her what you pleaſe 


of the incloſed. 


N. 


Red 


im) ſhock one ex- 
tremely? Muſt it not „ that there 


ime ſheintimates darkly, and in broken 
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LETTER xIII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLAk13%4 


| HARLOWE, 


would have, if you could obli 


friends againſt your own inclinatic, 
Our conference upon this ſubjed an 
introduced by the converſation we hat 
had with Sir Harry Downeton, and 
mother thinks it of ſo much importance, 
that ſhe enjoins me to give you thepyr. 
ticulars of it. I the rather comply, a] 
was unable in my laſt to tell what ty 
adviſe you to; and as you will in thi | 
recital have my mother's opinion at 
leaſt; and, perhaps, in. hers, what the 
world's vrould be, were it only to hun 
what ſhe knows; and not ſo much ul 


know. 


My mother argues upon this cab in 

a molt diſcouraging manner for all ſuch 
of our ſex as look forward for happi- 
neſs in marriage with the man of thir 


. 


Only, that I know, ſhe has a fide-yiew 
to her daughter; who, at the ſame time 
that ſhe now prefers no one to another, 
values not the man her mother moſire- 
gards, of one farthing; or I ſhould lay 


it more to heart. 


© What is there in it,” ſays ſhe, that 
© all this buſtle is about? Is it ſucha | 
mighty matter for a young woman 
1 give up her inclinations to oblige ber 


friends? 


„Very well, mamma! thought 1. 
© Now, may you aſk this At FORTY, 
vyou may But what would you han 
* ſaidat EIGHTEEN, is the queſtion? 
Either, ſaid ſhe, the lady mul be 
thought to have very violent inclins- 

* tions, [and what nice young creatut 
© would have that ſuppoſed?] v 
© ſhe could not give up; or a veryflud- 
© born will, which ſhe avould not; % 
© thirdly, have parents the was indil- 


© rent about obligi 


ng. os 

You know my — * now - and · ien 
vun 

0 ilfer from 
her; and we doth think ſo well af @ 


argues very notably; always v 
ly at leaſt. I happen often to d 


= 


TK Ax, Aten: 
1 Follow my laſt of this date by con, 
1 mand. I mentioned in my tome, 
my mother's opinion of the merit yy 
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ownarguments, that we very ſeldomare 
ſo happy as to convince one another. A 
pretty common caſe, I believe, in all 
webenent debatings. She ſays, I am 


is too die z that is to ſay, being like - 
wiſe put into Engliſh, Not ſo young as 


has been; in ſhort, is grown ſo much 


into mot her, that ſhe has forgotten ſhe 
wer was a daughter. $0, generally, we 
all another cauſe by conſent—Yet fall 
into the old one half a dozen times over, 
without conſent—Quitting and reſume- 
iy, with half-angry faces, forced into 


1 ſmile, that there might be ſome room - 
go to-bed, 


to piece together again: but 
if bed-time, a little ſullen nevertheleſs; 
or, if we ſpeak, her filence is broken 
withan Ah, Nancy! You are ſo live- 
y ſo quick! Iwiſh you were leſs like 
Jour papa, child? 

I pay it off with thinking, that my 
to 75 has no reaſon to diſclaim her 


iure in her Nancy: and if the matter 


go off with greater ſeverity on her ſide 
than 1 wiſh for, then her favourite 
Rickman fares the worſe for it next 


day. ag | 
Fi 2 wi a ſaucy creature, I 
know, if I do not ſay ſo, you will think 
b. $0no more of this juſt now. What 
I mention it for, is to tell you, that on 


this ſerious occaſion I will omit, if I 


en, all that paſſed between us, that had 
war of flippancy on my part, or quick- 
neſs on my mother”s, to let you into the 


land the cogent of the converſation, - 


Look through the families, ſaid 


the, © which we both know, where the 
dann and woman have been faid to 


" marry for love; which (at the time it 
in ſo called) is perhaps no more than 
Een begun in folly en thought- 
" ellnefs, and carried on from a ſpirit 
bol peryerſeneſs and oppoſition,” { Here 
ve had a er ate, which I 


omit;} e and ſee; if they appear to be 
 Iappier chan thoſe hel principal 
, Acvcement to marry has been con- 
; 'enuenice, or to oblige their friends; 
, even whether they are generally ſo 
p for convenience and diy, 
ere obſerved, will afford a perma- 
ud even an encregſing ſatisfac - 
nus well at the time, as upon the 
en) which ſeldom fail to re- 
* thetnſelves: while love, if love 


one rns 


fir ove is as buſy as @ monkey, and 
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tw witty; Anglick, too pert: I, that ſae 


ſtrained eonv 
© (when they ſeldom were together ; 


wotzve, is an idle paſſion,” . 
Mio "One en my mother MR 


| 


as miſchievous as a ſehool-boyJ=— It is a 
c 1 that, like all other fer wor, 


© laſts but a little while after marriage 


© a bow over-ſtrained, that foon returns, 
© to it's natural bent. | 

As it is founded general] 
mere notional excellences, which were 
unknown to the perſons themſelves. 
till attributed to either by the other; 


© one, two, or three months, uſually 


« ſets all right on both ſides and then 
© with opened eyes they think of each 
© other—juſtas every-body elſe thought 
© of them before. 


© The lovers imaginaries' {her own. 


notable word!] ! are by that time 
© off; nature and old habits ( 

« diſpenſed with or conceal — 
* diſguiſes thrown aſide, all the moles, 
© freckles, and defects in the minds of 


« each, diſcover themſelves; and tis 


< well if each do not fink in the opi- 
© nion of the other, as much below ths 
common ſtandard, as the blinded 


imagination of both had ſet them 
above it. And now, faid the, the 


fond pair, ho knew na felicity out 
« of each other's company, are fo far 
from finding the never-ending va- 
< riety each had propoſed in an unre- 
ion with the other, 


© and always parted with ſomething to 
« ſay; or, on recollettion, hen ported, 
«* miſting they bad (aid). that they are 
© continually on the wing in purſuit of 
© amuſementy. out of themſelves; and 


© thoſe,” concluded my lage mamma, 
lo very mo- 


{did you think her wif 


dern 7] 3 be the livelier to 
© each, in which the other has no 
fate. 1 | % **: Sin 

I told my mother, that if you were 


to take any raſh ſtep, it would 
to the indiſcreet violenceof your friends. 
1 was afraid, I ſaid; that theſe reflec- 
tons u 


the conduct of 8 he 
married ſtate, who might ſet out with 
better hopes, were but too well gnound- 


ed: but that this muſt be allowed me, 
that if children weighed not thaſe mat - 
ters ſo thoroughly as they ought, neither 
did parents make thoſe allowances 
youth, inclination, and ine: 
made for themſelves at their c 
time of hfe. | 


months a ſonating an anonymous 
go, per 8 „ 


" 


' oo? 


urn: 


owing 
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1 remembered a letter ry 
herrupon, . which you wrote a few 
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mother, who, by her ſeverity and re- 
ſtraints, had like to have driven the 


young lady into the very fault againſt 


which her mother was moſt ſolicitous to 


guard her. And I dared to ſay, ſhe 


would be pleaſed with it. 
1 — 
at my requeſt, you obliged me with at 


the time; and read the whole letter to 


my mother. But the following paſſa 
ſhe made me read twice, I think — 
once told me you had not a copy of 
this letter. þ | | 
Permit me, Madam, [ ſays the per- 
ſonated grave writer] * to obſerve, that 
© if perſons of your experience would 
© have young people look forward, in 
© order to be wiſer and better by their 
© advice, it would be kind in them to 


© Jook backward, and allow for their 


© childrens youth, andnatural vivacity; 
© in other words, for their lively hopes, 
_ © unabated by time, unaccompanied b 


* reflection, and (unchecked by diſap- 


© pointment, Things appear to us all 
© jn'a very different light at our en- 
© trance upon a favourite party, or 
© tour; when, with golden pro pects, 


_ © and high expectations, we riſe vigo- 


© rous and freſh, like the ſun begin- 


© ning it's morning courſe; from what 


they do, when we fit down at the 
© end of our views, tired, and prepar- 


ing for our journey homeward: for 
then we take into our reflection, what 
© we had left out in preſpect, the fa- 
_ © tigues, the checks, the hazards, we 
© had met with; and make a true eſti- 
© mate of pleaſures, which from our 
© raiſed expectations muſt neceſſarily 
have fallen miſerably ſhort of what 
© we had promiſed ourſelves at ſetting 
out Nothing butexperiencecan give 
* us a ſtrong andefficacious conviction 
of this difference: and when we would 
« jinculcate the fruits of {hat upon the 
© minds of thoſe we love, who have not 
© lived long enough to find thoſe fruits; 
and would hope, that our advice 
E. ſhould have as much force upon them, 
©. as experience has upon ur; and which, 
© perhaps, our parents advice had not 
upon ourſelues at our daughters time 
© of life; ſhould we not proceed by you 
© tient reaſoning and gentleneſs, that 
e may not. harden, where we would 
6: convince? For, Madam, the tendereſt 
TCCCCC gh T4 5 545 
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the firſtdraughtofit, which, 
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I replied, That I had heard every on 


that, however, he had denied that 
the ſex when 


© andmoſtg minds, whenhark. 
ly treated, become generally the mot 
« inflexible, If the youn lady knowy 
her heart to be right. hes de- 
fective her head may be for want of 
years and experience, ſhe will be apt 
to be very tenacious. - And if ſhe he. 
lieves her friends to be wrong, il. 


in their methods of treating her, hoy 
much will every unkind circumſtance 
on the parent's. part, or beedleſj one 
on the child's, though ever ſo flipht 
in itſelf, widen the difference! 
parent's prejudice in diſ-favour, vil 
confirm the daughter's in favour, of 
the ſame perſon; and the beſt reaſon. 
mgs in the world on either fide, will 
be attributed to that prejudice, In 
ſhort, neither of them will be con- 
vinced: a perpetual oppoſition enſues; 
the parent grows impatient; the child 
deſperate, and, as a too natural con- 
ſequence, that falls out which the 
mother was moſt afraid of, and which 
poſſibly had not happened, if the 
child's paſſions had been only led, not 
© driven.” | 


My mother was er with the whole | 


letter; and ſaid, 
ſucceſs it met with. 
excuſe could be offered for a young lady 
capable of making ſuch reflection, 
(and who at her time of life could ſo 
well aſſume the character of one of 
riper years) if ſhe ſhould ruſh into any 
fatal miſtake herſelf? , 1 

She then touched upon the mon 


t deſerved to have the 


character of Mr. Lovelace; and how 


reaſonable the averſion of your rela- 
tions is, to a man who gives himſe 

the liberties he is ſaid to take; andwho 
indeed himſelf denies not the accuſi- 
tion; having been heard to declare, that 
he will do all the miſchief be can to 
the ſex, in revenge for the ill · uſage and 
broken yows of his firſt love, at a um 
when he was too young [his own ex- 
preſſion it ſeems] to be inſincere. 


ſay, that the lady meant, really-uſed 
him ill; that it affected him ſo. much it 
the time, that he was forced tb ur 

upon it; and todrive her out of his heat, 
ran into courſes which he hag 


: 


ouſneſs; enough himſelf to 1 
had thrown out ſuch menaces 


1&7 _ 


— — 


though perhaps they may be only | 


ut aſked me what 
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ence; and declared himſelf 


8 your preſ 


rous 2 reſentment againſt all, goa the 
y of one. | 
You remember this, my dear; as I 
do your innocent obſeryation upon it, 
That you could believe his ſolemn aſſe- 
feration and denial: * For ſurely,” faid 
the man who would reſent, as 


6 


( fered to a gentleman, the im utation 
"of a wilful falſhood, wou! not de 
ilty of one. 

[ infiſted upon the extraordin 
cumſtances in your cale; particu uber- 
ng them. I took notice, that Mr. 
Liwelace's morals were at one time no 
objection with your relations for Ara- 
bella: that then much was built upon 


* 


— > 


—— 


which made it out of 


and learning, 
2 might be reclaimed by 


doubt, that 


[re forgive me for mentioning it} 
ventured to add, that although your 
family might be good ſort of folks, as 
the world went, n nobody but you 
mputed to any of them, a very 2 
tous concern for gon or pi 

therefore were they the leſs entitl 

object to defe&s of that Kind in ir 


' have they picked out to ſupplant i in 4 
' hdy's affections one of the fineſt 
* figures of a man, and one noted for 
* bis brilliant parts, and other accom- 
* whatever his morals may 
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Still my mother inſiſted, that there 
ns the greater merit in your obedience 
that account; and urged, that there 

y ever was 2 ve handſome and 
r. ſprightly man who made a tender 
ad engt huſband: for that they 
vere . ſuch Narciſſuſes, as to 


oman ought to think 
2 05 Herde, as they did of them- 


x no danger from that con- 
7 bere, . faid, becauſe the lad 
tad fil, 1 1 boch o 
8 r ag 1 
gant, as he muſt o 
tos, beyond moſt of his . 
praiſe 


cünnot endure to bear me 
uy than but her favourite Hickman : 


dom, rievertheleſs, ſhe generally 

e of contemipe- which! be 

the mee Ps did ſhe not leſſen the lit. 
W lbs has, by giving bim, on al 


T 8 
8 , 
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ble of ſo unjuſt and üngene- 


« the higheſt indignity that could be of- 


an incomparable com 


tis family, and more upon his parts 


x woman of virtue and prudence: and 


Then, What an odious man,” ſaid I, ; 


interrupting one 


HARLOWE. 


oteaſions, more than Ethipk he can de- 
ſerve, at entering him into compati- 
ſons in which it is impoſſible but he 
muſt be' # fufferer. d-now Lpre- 
r artiality! J the th for 
W My: Hickman, bating 
that by his face indeed was not ſo ſmooth, 
nor his complexion quite ſo good, and 
ſaving that he vas not fo 2 and 
ſo bold, (which ought to be no fault 
with a modeſt woman) equalled Mr. 
Lovelace at any hour of the dax. 
To avoid entering further Zato _ 


— 1 faid,; I 

— aol 
own way, and treat you enero 
that you would have had. t 
of encouraging my man whom: key 
diſliked. 

Then, Nan 

the excuſe is le 


did not believe, had way 


Uk we re gn Wi = 


© there not he more of ir, 


© than love, in the caſe? | 
Not ſo; neither, Madam: for 3 
know Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe would 
© prefer Mr. Lovelace to all n if 
© moraly.—" on ” 5 72 
6 IF, Nancy! 1 4 
© thing. 8 705 really think he loves 


Mr, Lovelace?” 


What would you have had me wikays 
my dear - won't tell you what I d:4 
fay: but had I a0tf ſaid What I did, who 
would have believed me ? 

2 I _—_ 1 ſoye him Ex- 
cuſe me, my ety if you deny i 1 
hkt do you bn refl ect upon yourſel 
at if you thought you ought not to ho 
low e in what you cannot help 


©. 
ndeed, Madam," id, the man 
*.is, worthy of any womyn's love, 


Bf; again, 2 coul ny} « "Bur ber ba- 


: rents 

Fer parents, Nancy! mf Youknow, 
my dear, how my mother, ho accuſes 
her daughter of og is evermore 


May ta ee wromjyracaſhDdy faid F, 
Cannot do wrong. They have rea 


7.0 for, PI warrant,” aid ſhe; N 


© By which they may oke 2 
ybung woman, faid I, “ te do raſh 
c „ 8, which otherwiſe the would | 


bees © Wor if ir be 4 ruth ding? rretutn- - 
ed ſhe] © ſhould ſhe de it? A prudent 
daughter will not wilfully as 0 de- 
# cauſe her parents err, if the 


* ag era if ſhe « 2 the worl which 
* blames 


184 


*©.blames the parents, will not acquit 
© the child. All that can be ſaid, in 
© extenuation of a daughter's error 
© in this caſe, ariſes from a kind con- 
<--fideration, which Miſs Clary's let · 
ter to Lad 
© be paid to her daughter's youth and 
« inexperience. And will ſuch an ad- 
mirable young perſon as Miſs Cla- 
£ riſſa Harlowe, whoſe prudence, as we 
©. ſee, qualifies her to be an adviſer of 
« perſons much older than herſelf, take 
©: ſhelter under ſo poor a covert? 
Let her know, Nancy, out of hand, 
© what I fay; and I charge you to re- 
<, preſent; farther to her, That let her 
\© diſlike one man and approve of ano- 
© ther ever ſo much, it will be expect · 
ed of a young lady of her unbounded 
ggeneroſity and greatneſs of mind, that 
©« ſhe ſhould deny herſelf, when ſhe can 
© oblige all her family > ſo doing 
© No leſs than ten or a dozen perhaps 
© the neareſt and deareſt to her of all 
© the perſons in the world, an indu]- 
gent father and mother at the head of 
© them. It may be fancy only on her 
« fide; but parents look deeper: and 
© will not Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe give 
© up her fancy to her parents judg- 
© ment? 
I ſaid a 
ment ſubject: all that you coul 
I ſhould ſay; and all that your ex- 
traordinary caſe allowed me to ſay. 
And my mother was ſo ſenſible of the 
force of it, that ſhe charged me not to 
write to you any part of my anſwer to 
what ſhe ſaid; but only what ſhe herſelf 


had advanced; leſt, in fo critical a caſe, 


it ſhould induce you to take meaſures 
which might give us both reaſon (me 
for giving it, you for following it) to 
repent it as long as we lived, 9 8 
And thus, my dear, have I ſet my 
mother's arguments before you. And 
the rather, as I cannot myſelf tell what 
to adviſe you to do—You know beſt 
your own heart; and what that will let 
you do. by. 
Robin undertakes to depoſit this very 
' early, that you may have an opportu- 


nity to receive it by your firſt morning 


airing. 7 


Heaven guide and direct you for the 


belt, is the inceſſant prayer of your 
| ever-affeFionate | 4 hi * 


 AnNa Howe, 


CLARISSA 


Drayton pleads for, to 


| Advice was ſuppoſed to give. 
eat deal upon this fear: 


A lighter occaſion might have paſſed 


ſtances are, I cannot paſs by without 


HARLOWE. 


LETTER XIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO 8s 
; HOWE, | 


SUNDAY AFTLANOOX, 


| in great apprehenſions. Yet 


cannot help repeating my humble 
thanks. to your mother and you, for 
our laſt favour. I hope her kind end 
is anſwered by the contents of my laſt, 
Yet I muſt not think it enough to ac- 
knowledge her goodneſs to me, with a 
pencil only, on the cover of a letter 
ſealed up. A few lines give me leave 
to write with regard to my anonymous 
letter to Lady Drayton. If I did nt 
at that time tell you, as I believe I did, 
that my excellent Mrs. Norton gave 


me her aſſiſtance in that letter, I now 


acknowledge that the did. 

Pray let your mother know this, for 
two reaſons: one, that I may not be 
thought to arrogate to myſelf a diſcre- 
tion which does not belong to me; the 
other, that I may not ſuffer by the (e- 
vere, but juſt inference ſhe was pleaſed 
to draw; doubling my faults upon me, 
if I myſelf ſhould a& unworthy of the 


Before I come to what moſt nearly 
affects me, I muſt chide you, once 
more, for the ſevere, the very ſevere 
things you mention of our family, to 
the diſparagement of their MORALS. 
Indeed, my dear, I wonder at you! 


me, after I have written to you lo of. 
ten to ſo little purpoſe, on this topick, 
But, affecting as my own circum. 
animadverſion the reflection J need not 
repeat in words. EL 
There is not a worthier woman in 
England than my mother. Nor is my 
father that man. you ſometimes make 
him, Excepting in one point, I kno 
not any family which lives up more V 
their duty, than the principals of ours- 
A little too uncommunicative for thei 
reat circumſtances—that is all. 
Why, then, have they not reaſon to 
inſiſt upon unexceptionable morals in 
man whoſe ſought: for relationſhip 0 
them, by. a marriage in their family, 
they have ay a right either to 37 I 
low of, or to diſallow? * 


* 


e = * © 4a 4 +4 e «a a. -. 


* 


* * - . ; d 


CLARISSA 


Another line or two, before I am en- 
ed by my own concerng—Upon 
your treatment "ng Mr. Hickman. Is 
do you think, generous to revenge 
N innocent perſon, the diſplea · 
ſure you receive from another quarter, 
where I doubt you are a treſpaſſer too ? 
Hut one thing I could tell him; and 
you had not beſt provoke me to it: itis 
this, That no woman uſes ill the man 
ſhe does not abſolutely reje&, but ſhe 
has it in her heart to make him amends 
when her tyranny has had it's run, an 
he has compleated the meaſure of his 
tervices and patience, My mind is 
pot enough at eaſe, to puſh this matter 


I will now give you the occafion of 
my preſent apprehenſions, 88 

[had reaſon to fear, as I mentioned 
in mine of this morning, that a ſtorm 
was brewing. Mr. Solmes came home 
from church this afternoon with my 
brother. Soon after, Betty brought me 
up a letter, without ſaying from whom. 
It was in a cover, and directed by a 
hand I never ſaw before; as if it were 
ſuppoſed that I would not receive and 
open it, had I known from whom it 


Theſe are the contents» - 

4 T0 MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

np, MARCH 26, 
„ DEAREST MADAM, | 

5 ] Think myſelf a moſt unhappy 
man, in that I have never yet 
deen able to pay my reſpeQs to you 
 vith youre conſent, for one halfe- 
© hour. I have ſomething to commu- 
ent to you that concernes you much, 
i jou de pleaſed to admit me to youre 
© ſpeech. - Youre honour is concerned 
* wit, and the honour of all youre fa- 
* milly, It relates to the deſignes of 

* one whom you are ſed to valew more 

* than he deſarves; and to ſome of his 

* reprobat actions; which I am reddie 

* to give you convincing proofes of 

dhe truth of. I may appear to be in- 

dereſted in ĩt: but nevertheleſſe, I am 

nelle to make oathe, that every tittle 

awer and you will ſee what a man 
ede ſed to favour.” But T hope 
__ net, far your owne-honour. ' 
. "Pray, Madam, vouchſafeme a hear- | 


b is You valew your honour and 


© WHATEVER | 


\ % , 
\ — 


HARLOWE. r#5 


« familly: which will oblidge/ deareſt 
c Miſs, your my humble and mo faiths | 


* ful ſervant, 0: 2 
1 ROGER SOLMES: 
NN f 88 1 6 wet e ge 15 2.48 + 

© I waite below for the hope of ad- 


1 F 
* n * 


- have no manner of doubt, that hie 
is à poor device to get this man into 


my company. I would have ſent down 
a verbal anſwer; but, Betty refuſed to 
carry any meſſage, which ſhould pro- 
hibit his viſiting me. So I was obli- 
ged either to ſee him, or to write to 


. I wrote therefore an anſwer, of 


which I ſhall ſend you the — 
draught. And now my heart aches for 
what may follow from it; for I hear a 
great hurry below. p. 


ro ROGER SOLMES, ESQ. 


4 411 . ; 


© If Mr. Lovelace is any of 'my con- 


< cern, I know not that therefore he 
_ © ought to be your: for the uſage I re. 
4 ceive on 
'© fol] is fo harſh, that were there not 


account [Tuff think it 


© ſucha man in the world as Mr. Lowe- 


_ © Yace, T'would not wiſh'to ſee Mr, 
© Solmes, no, not for one half-hour, in 


© the way he is pleaſed to be deſirous to 


* ſeeme, I never can be in any danger 


from Mr. Lovelace (and of conſe- 


'© quence, cannot be affected by any of 
© your diſcoveries) if the propoſal I 


* made be accepted, You have been 


© acquainted with it, no doubt. If 


© not, be pleaſed to let my friends 
* know, that if they will rid me of m 
«* apprehenfions of one gentleman, 

© will rid them of theirs of another: 
© and then of what conſequenceto them, 


© or to me, will it be, whether Mr. 


© Lovelace be a 'man, or a bad? 


And if not to hem, nor to me; I ſee 
not how it can be of any to you,” But 


c if you do, I have nothing to ſay to 
« that; and it will be a chriſtian part, 
© jf you will expoſtulate with him upon 
© the errors you have diſcovered, ahd 


© endeavour to make him as good a 6 


man, 88, no doubt, you are your/elf, 
CE 


you have to 

© communicate to me, which 
concerns my honour, may as well be 
done by writing as by word ef mouth, 


Or 


_ © or vou would dot be ſo ready to de- 
* teft and expoſe him. 
© Excuſe me, Sir: but after my 
former letter to you, and your unge- 
© nerous per ſeverance; and after this at- 
t tempt to avzil yourſelf at the ex hence 
© of another man's character, rather 
© than by your own proper merit; I 
| #$ ſee nat that you can blame pron 
_ F rity in her, whom you baye ſo Jargely 
T contributed to make unhappy. - 


Cr. HarkLowe.” 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 


Mr father was for coming yp to me, 


in great wrath, it ſeems; but was per- 
ſuaded to the contrary. My aunt Her- 
vey was permitted to ſend me this that 

follows, —Quick-wark wy dear! 


© TOMISS CLARISSA MARLOWE. 


© NIECE, 


« EVERY -BODY is now con- 


* yinced,. that nothing is to be 


© done with you by way af gentleneſs 
or perſuaſian. — mother will not 
« permit you to ſtay in the houſe; for 
your father is ſo incenſed by your 


« ſtrange letter to his friend, that ſhe 


« knows nat what will be the conſe- 
4 quence if you do. So, you are com- 
* manded to get ready to go to your 

* uncle Antony's gut of hand. 
© Your uncle thinks he has not de- 


« ſervedof you ſuch an unwillingneſs as 


« yau ſhew to go to his houſe, 


CLARISSA HARLOW. 


l it back; and bid her learn to obey, 


up again by Betty, with an air, one 


© You don't know the wickedneſs 


© of the man for whoſe ſake you think 


© 1t worth while to quarrel with all 


« your friends. ; 

© You muſt not anſwer me. 
© will be no end of that. N 
ou know not the affliction you 
give to every - body; but to none more 
* than to your affectianaie aunt, 


© DoroTHY HER VET.“ 


There 


Forbid to write to my aunt, I took a 

| bolder liberty. I wrote a few lines to 
my mother; — her to procure 

me leave to throw myſe 

feet, and hers, if I n go, (nobody 


f at my father's 


| © fo much as to have my humble 2. 


not to ſtop even at this repulſe. I took 


uncle Harlowe, incloſing chat whi 
my mother had returned unopened, aud 


mands as to my removal, and the tins 
for it, from their own li 5 | ou 
What new boldnels this !— Take 


was my mother's angry anſwer, with 
my letter returned, unopened, - 
But that I might omit nothing, that 
had an appearance of duty, I wrote a 
few lines to my father himſelf to the 
fame purpoſe; -begging that he would 
not turn me out of his houſe without 
his bleſſing. Rut this, torn in two 
pieces, and unopened, was brought me 


hand held up, the other extended, the 
torn lefter in her open palm; anda 
* See here !-—What a ſad thing is this 
Nothing will do but duty, Miſg!— 
© Your papa ſaid, ** Let her tell me of 
& deeds! —1'l] receive no words from 
& her: and ſo he tore the letter, and 
© flung the pieces at my head. 

So deſperate my caſe, I was reſolved 


my pen and addreſſed myſelf to 


the torn unopened one ſent to my fa- 
ther; having firſt hurried off a trav- 
ſcript for you. 5 

My uncle was going home, and it 
was delivered to him juſt as he ſtepped 
into his chariot, What may be the 
fate of it therefore I cannot know till 
to-morrow. 


The following is a copy of it 


© TO JOHN HARLOWE, ESQ. 


| © MY DEAR AND EVER-HONOURED 
* VNCLE, - | "oft 
8 I Have nobody now, but you © 
_ * © whom I can apply, with hops 


My aun 
* Herveyhasgiven me commands which 


s my fath 
Sir, by t 
(beth un 


r r es ads. Aa 


ble I bad giyen them both and their 
_bleſſings;. and to receive their com- 


* L 4 2 by 4 * { * 


6 
« 

o 

e « 
_eiſe preſent) to beg pardon for the trou- * 
4 

6 


ws as 


em 


CLARISSA. 


« or(expoſtulations, nor contain apy- 


« thing undutiful. Give me leave to 


« (y, Sir, that if deaf eared anger 
| « gill neither grant me a hearing, nor, 
« aubat I write à peruſal, ſome time 
hence the hard - heartedneſs may be 
« regretted, I beſeech you, dear, good 
« Sir, to let me know what is meant by 
« ſending me to my uncle Aytony's 
« houſe, rather than to yours, or to my 
© aunt Hervey's, or elſe-where? It it 
« he for what I apprehend it to be, life 
vill not be ſupportable' upon the 
| «terms. I beg alſo to know, WEN I 
am to be turned out of doors M 
« heart ſtrongly gives me, that if once 
Ian compelled to leave this houſe, 1 
« never ſhall ſee it more. 

© It becomes me, however, to de- 
« clare, that I write not this through 
t peryerſeneſs, or in reſentment. God 
pies? my heart, I do not! But the 
( treatment I apprehend I ſhall meet 
( yith, if carried to my other uncle's, 


„will, in all an give the fi- 


© niſhing ſtroke to the diſtreſſes, the un · 


deſerved diſtreſſes I will be bold to 
( call them, of ycur once highly favoun- 


d, but now unhappy, 


C. HakRLowE,” 


LETTER XV, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE. 


| MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 27. 
HIS' morning early my uncle 
1 Harlowe came hither. He ſent 


up the incloſed very tender letter. It 


has made me wiſh IT could oblige him. 


3 affection e 
aps they may ſay to me, What 
: faſt does Farr thy bring to light!“ 


de pleaſed to ſend me back this let- 
al my vocle by the firſt return. 


dunn NIGK74 Of A 


„ ene eier, 
I Mug anſwer you, though againſt 
„ ®y avpreſolution.; Everybody 
ren they do. 
« 3 8 ground you walk upon 18 
. of us. But how cap we 
nm There is no ſtand- 


* 


Vou will ſee how Mr. Solmes's 111 qua- 


c 
* 
c 
c 
6 
. 
o 
0 
6 
* 
* make us all adore you, as we did? 
_ ; 
« 
6 
o 
6 
5 
* 
lities are gloſſed over in it. hat 4 
o 
* 


HARLOW RE. 


© ing againſt your looks and language. 
v gripe = makes us decline to foe — 
you. Ho can we, when you are re- 

* "ug " 2 17 gd ws reſolved” 

© you do? 1 never, for | 

c . any creature, as I 23 ä 
from your infancy till now. þ 94.4 
indeed, as T have often ſaid, never 
Was was there à young creature ſo 
© deſerving of our love, But what is 
come to you now! Alas! alas! 
4 2 kinſwoman, how you fail in the 
trial! 


© I have read the letters you incloſed. 


y At a proper time, I may ſhew them | 


to my brother and ſiſter. But they 
vill receive nothing from you at pre- 
« ſent, Wo 
For my part, I could not read your 
© letter to me, without being unman- 
ned. How can you be ſo unmoved 
« yourſelf, yet be ſo able to move every- 
$ body elſe? How could you ſend ſuch 
a letter to Mr. Solmes? Fie upon 
« you! How ſtrangely are you altered! 
© Then to treat your brother and ſiſ- 
ter as you did, that they don't care 
to write to you, or to ſee you! Don't 
you know where it is written, That 
oft anſavers turn away wrath? But 
if you will truſt to your ſharp-point- 
ed wit, you may wound: yet a club 
will beat down a ſword. And how 
can you expect, that they who are 
hurt by you will not hurt you again? 
Was this the way you uſed tb taketo 


Neo, it was your gentleneſs of heart 
and manners, that made every - body, 
even ſtrangers, at firſt ſight, treat 
you as a lady, and call you a lady, 
though not born one, While your 
elder ſiſter had no ſuch diſtin&ions 
paid her. If you awere envied, why 
ſhould you ſharpen Enyy, and file up 
it's teeth to an edge?!—You fee I 
write like an impartial man, and as 
one that loves you ſtill. 
* But ſince you have diſplayed your 
talents, and ſpared nobody, and 
moved every-body, without bein 
moved, you have but made us and | 
the cloſer and firmer together, This 


is What I likened to an embattledpha- 


( {anx, once before, Your aunt Her- 
s vey forbids your writing, for the 
. © Game reaſon that I muſt not cqunte- 
4 nance it. We are all afraid-to f 
you, becauſe 52 we ſhall 
1 | 
5 made as ſo many fo Wo your 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AA K a M K a © aA 


he 
. © mother is ſo afraid of you, that once 
or twice, when ſhe thou 


, T0 aA 4 7 


- 
a © RR a- 


» 


* "© 
W K K R 


ht you was 
coming to force urſelf into her 
preſence, ſhe ſhut the door, and lock- 
ed herſelf in, becauſe ſhe knew ſhe 


muſt not ſee you upon your terins, 
and you are reſolved you will not ſee 


her upon hers. | 
© Refolve but to . us all, my 
deareſt Miſs Clary, and you ſhall ſee 
how we will claſp you every- one Ip 
turns to our rejoicing hearts. If the 
one man has not the wit, and the 
parts, and the perſon, of the other, 
no one breathing has a worſe heart 
than that other: and is not the love 
of all your friends, and a ſober man 
(if he be not ſo poliſhed) to be pre- 


ferred to a debauchee, — 1 * ever ſo 


fine a man to look at? Vou have ſuch 
talents, that you will be adored by 


the one: but the other has as much 


advantage in thoſe reſpects, as you 
have yourſelf, and will not ſet by 
them one ſtraw. For huſbands are 
ſometimes jealous of their authority 


with witty wives. You will have in; 


one, a man of virtue, Had you not 
been ſo rudely affronting to him, he 


would have made your ears tingle 
with what he could have told you of 


ms ner. ͤ 5517 
© Come, my dear niece, let me have 
the honour of doing with you what 


nobody elſe yet has been able to do. 


Your father, mother, and I, will di- 
vide the pleaſure, and the honour, I 
will again call it, between us; and 
all paſt offences ſhall be forgiven; and 
Mr. Solmes, we will engage, thall 
take nothing amiſs hereafter, of what 
has paſſed. | | 

He knows, he ſays, what a jewel 
that man will have, who can obtain 


your favour; and he will think light 
of all he has ſuffered, or ſhall ſuffer, 


in obtaining you, | | 
© Dear, ſweet creature, oblige us: 
and oblige us with a grace. ſr 

be done; whether with a grace or not. 


J do aſſure you it . You muſt. 


not conquer father, mother, uncles, 


every- body: depend upon that. 


* I have fat up half the night to 


write this. You do not know how 
I am touched at reading yours, and 
writing this. Yet will I be at Har- 


lowe Place early in the morning. So, 
upon reading this, if you will oblige 
us all, ſend me word to come up to 


CLARISSA 


muſt 


of the eſtate, but as mo 
M as he ſhall be pleaſed to grant” 


AS 


HART.OWE: 


0 your apartment: and will lead you 


© down, and preſent you totheembraces 
© of every-one. And you will then 
© ſee, you have more of a brother and 
c fiſter in them both, than of late your 
e 1 will let you think yoo 
© have, This from one who uſed to 
love to ſtile himſelf, your paternd 
© wncle, | e 
= _ © Jonn HARTOWI. 


In about an hour after this kind let. 
ter was given me, my uncle ſent up to 
know, if he ſhould be a welcone yi. 
ſitor, 9 * the terms mentioned in his 
letter? He bid Betty bring him downa 
verbal anſwer: a written one, he fad, 


would be a bad ſign; and he bid her 


therefore not bring a letter. But I had 
juſt fimſhed the incloſed tran ſeription of 
one I had been writing. She made a 


difficulty to carry it; but was preniled 


upon to oblige me by a token which 
theſe Mrs. Bettys cannot withſtand, 


b EAA AND HONOURED SIR, = 


Ho you rejoice me by your con. 


* *deſcending goodneſs!— So kind, 
© ſo paternal a letter! — ſo ſoothing to 
wounded heart; and of late what ! 
© have been ſo little uſed tv!—Howan 
© I affected with it! Tell me not, dear 
© Sir, of my way of writing: your 


© letter has more moved me, than | 


© have been able to move any-body!- 
© It has made me wiſh with all ny 


© heart, that I could entitle myſelf to 


© be viſited upon your own terms; 


to be led down to my father and mo- 


* therby ſo and ſo kind an uncle, 
II will tell you, deareſt Sir, what 
© I will do to make my peace. [hare 
no doubt that Mr. Solmes, upon con- 
© fideration, would greatly prefer my ſi. 
© ter to ſuch a ſtrange averſe creatures 
« me. His chief, or one of his chitf 


© motives in his addreſs to me, is, #1 


© havereaſan to believe, the contigu! 
© of my grandfather's eſtate to bis on. 
«© I will reſign it; for ever I will refign 
© jt; and the reſignation muſt be good, 


- © beeauſe I will never marry at all. | 


« will make it over to my filter, 

© her heirs for ever. I ſhall i 
« heirs, but my brother and her; 1 
I will ens; as of Aan 
6 bount ch an annuity (n 

| 1. his bounty) 


” 
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« it be ever fo ſmall; and whenever 1 
« difoblige him, he to withdraw it, at 
* his pleaſure. 9 N = CS Ar 
Will not this be accepted?—Surely 
© it muſt—Surely it will!—1 beg of 
« you, deareſt. Sir, to propoſe it; and 
7 it with your intereſt. This 
© will anſwer every end. My ſiſter 
has a high opinion of Mr. Solmes. 
I never can have any in the light he 
eis propoſed to me. But as my ſiſ- 
( ter's huſband, he will be always en- 
| « titledto my reſpe&; and ſhall have it. 


© the honour of a viſit; and do me 
| © then the inexpreſſible pleaſure of lead- 
© ing me down to the feet of my ho- 
© noured parents, and they ſhall find 
© me the moſt dutiful of children; and 
to the arms of my brother and ſiſ- 
( ter, and they ſhall find me the moſt 
© obliging and moſt affectionate of ſiſ- 
( ters, | | | 
I wait, Sir, for your anſwer to 
this propoſal, made with the whole 


nice, | bas 


«CL, HarLowE.* 


1 
J ROPE this will be accepted: for 
0 Betty tells me, that my uncle Antony 
a and my aunt Hervey are ſent forz and 
* not Mr. Solmes; which I look upon as 
1 | afavourable circumſtance. With what 
” chearfulneſs will I aſſign over this en- 
ly viedeſtatel=What a much more valu- 
1 able conſideration ſhall I part with it 
| forl==The love and favour of all m 
5 relations! That love and favour, which 
= Luſed for eighteen years together to re- 
5 jice in, and be diftinguiſhed by And 
ot what a charming pretence will this af- 
1 ford me of breaking with Mr. Love- 
4 lice! And how eaſy will it poſſibly 
br make him to part with me! ; 


. found this morning in the uſual 
lace, a letter from him, in anſwer, 1 
uppoſe, to mine of Friday, which 
lited not till Saturday, But I have 
Dat opened it; nor will I, till I ſee 
| what effe& this new offer will have, 
| me but be permitted to ayoid the 
mum late and I will give up with 
ulneſs, the man 1 could prefer. 
2.9 retiounce the one, were I really to 
Value his Lb, moth as you ſeem to ima- 
$54,020 give but a temporary concern, 


"#52 * * * * ee 
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| * heart of your dutiful and moſt obliged 


MONDAY NOON« 
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This is a ſacrifice which a child owes to 
parents and friends, if they inſiſt upon 
it's being made. But the other, to 
marry a man one cannot endure, is not 
only a diſhoneſt thing, as to the man; 
but it is enough to make a creature who 
wilhes to be a good wife, a bad or in- 
different one, as I once wrote to the 
man himſelf: and then ſhe can hardly 
be either a good mifireſ5, or a good friends 
o any thing but a diſcredit to her fa- 
ily, and a bad example to all around 


8 | 
Methinks I am loth, in the 2 
I am in at preſent, to depoſit 94 8 
eauſe it will be leaving you in one as 
great: but having been prevented by 
Betty's officiouſneſs twice, I will now 
0 down to my little poultry; and if 1 
ave an opportunity, will leave it in 
the uſual place, where I hope to find 
ſomething from you. e 


' LETTER XvL. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
” 9 "NS. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 27. 
1 depoſited my narrative down 
Ito this day noon; but I hope ſoon to 
follow it with another letter, that I 
may keep you as little 4 while as poſh- 
ble in that ſuſpenſe which I am ſo much 
affected by at this moment: for my 
heart is diſturbed at every foot I hear 
ſir; and at every door below that I 
hear open or ſhut. e 6 AIG 

They have been all aſſembled ſome 
time, and are in cloſe debate I believe: 
but can there be room for long debate 
upon a propoſal, which, if accepted, 
will ſo effectually anſwer all their views? 
— Can they inſiſt a moment longer up- 
on my having Mr. Solmes, when they 
ſee what ſacrifices I am ready to make, 
to be freed from his addrefſes?—=O but 


I ſuppoſe the ſtruggle is, firſt, wich 


Bella's nicety, to perſuade her to ac- 
cept of the eſtate, and of the huſband; 
and next, with her pride, to take het 
After's refuſals, as the once phraſed. it} 
— Or, it may be, my brother is infiſt. 
ing upon equivalents for, his reve 
in the eſtate: and theſe ſort of things 
take up but too much the attention of 
ſome of our family, To theſe,” no 
doubt, one or. both, it mult be ovinge 
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that my propoſal admits of ſo much 
conſideration. TIE 

I want, methinks, to ſee what Mr. 
Lovelace, in his letter ſays. But I 
wilt d 


fuſpenſe is anſwered. —Excuſe me, my 


dear, that I thus trouble you with my 


uncertainties: but I have no employ- 
ment, nor heart, if I had, to purſue 
_ any other but what my pen afforde me. 


| MONDAY EVENING» 
WowvLD you believe it? Betty, by 
anticipation, tells me, that I am to be 
refuſed. 3 am a 38 creature. 
Every- body is too to me. M 
| * has been talen in, han 
the phraſe. They knew how it would 
be, if he either wrote to me, or ſaw 
me. He has, however, been made 
aſhamed to be ſo wrought upon. A 
pretty thing truly in the eye of the 
world would it be, were they to take 
me at my word! It would look as if 
they had treated me thus hardly, as J 
think it, for this very purpoſe. 
 feculiars, particularly Miſs Howe, 
would give it that turn; and I myſelf 
could mean nothing by it, but to ſe 
if it would be accepted in order to 
ſtrengtkhen my own arguments againſt 
Mr. Solmes. It was amazing, that it 
could admit of a moment's delibera- 
rion: that any-thing could be ſuppoſed 
to be done in it. It was equally againſt 
law and equity: and a fine ſecurity 
Miſs Bella would have, or Mr. Solmes, 
_ when I could reſume it when I would! 
My brother and ſhe my heirs! © O the 
© artful creature! —I to reſolve to live 
fingle, when Lovelace is ſo fure of me 
and every- where declares as much! 
and can whenever he pleaſes, if my 
Aufband, claim upder the will!—Then 
the inſolente the confidence as Bet- 
ty mincingly told me, that one faid; you 


may eaſily. gueſs who] that ſhe, Wh 


was ſo juſtly in diſgrace for downright 
rebellion; ſhould pretend to preſcribe to 
the whole family —ſhould name a 
huſband for her elder ſiſter ! What a 
triumph would her obſtinaty go away 
with; to 1m mag commands, not 
as from a prifon, as ſhe called it, but 
48 from Her throne, to her elders and 
betters; and to her father and mothet 
t Artiazing, perfectly amazin 
cat any - body could argue upoi ſuch a 
propofal as ting IR was 4 maſter- 


eny myſelf this piece of curioſity 
Gl] that which is raiſed by my preſent 


My 


cLARISSA HARLOWE. 


ſtroke of finefſe—It was Mir in pertee. 
— my uncle Halen: 
never again. be ſo taken-in! _ 
All this was the readier told me, he. 
cauſe it was againft me, and would 
teaze and vex me, But as ſome of this 
fine recapitulation implied, that ſome. 
body ſpoke up for me, I was curious 
to know who it was: but Betty would 
not tell me, for fear I ſhould have the 
conſolation to find that all were not 


againſt m. | 
But do you not ſee, my dear, what 


a fad creature ſhe is whom you honour 
with your friendſhip?—You could not 
doubt your influence over me: why did 
you not let me know myſelf a little bet. 
ter Why did you nat take the friend. 
ly liberty I have always taken with you, 
and tell me my faults} and what a ſpe- 
cious hypoerie I am? For if my bro. 
ther and ſiſter could make ſuch diſco. 
veries, how is it poſſible, that faults fo 
enormous [You could fee others, you 
thought, of a more ſecret nature!] could 
eſcape your penetrating eye? | 
Well, but now, it ſeems, they are de. 


bating how and by whom to anfwer me: 


for they know not, nor are they to knn, 
that Mrs. Betty has told me all thele 
fine things. One deſires to be exculed, | 
it ſeems: another chuſes not to haye 
any-thing to ſay to me; another hs 
enough of me; and of writing to ſo 
ready a ſcribbler, there will be no end. 
Thus are thoſe imputed qualifea- 
tions, which uſed ſo lately to gain me 
applauſe, now become my crimes: fo 
much do diſguſt and anger alter the pro- 
perty of things. 3 
The reſult of their debate, I ſuppoſe, 
will ſomehow or other be communicated 
to me by-and-by. But let me tell you, 
my dear, that I am made ſo deſperate, 
that I am afraid to open Mr. Lovelace 
letter, left, in the humour I am in, [ 


ſhould do ſomething (if I finditnoter- 


ceptionable) that may give me repen- 
tance'as long as I livre. 

: LE. © Mowbar NIGHT, 
Puts moment the following letters 
broiight me by Betty. | 
Fe "oy ev, rryr oe 
les cunfnN CON, 


©X7 OUR finenew ropoſalis though gli 
| X 6 Wen of a particular a 
« Your uncle Harlowe is 


© {9 taken iH. Have you by 


CLARISSA: 


for your uncle Antony? Go round 


{with us, child, now your hand's in. 


« But I was bid to write only one line, 
that you might not complain, as you 


« didof your worthy ſiſter, for the free - 


rovoked : it is this Pre- 
elf. To-morrow you go 
(to my uncle Antony's. That's all, 
« child. f | 


« doms you 
c ou 


© JAMES HARLOWE.' 


I was vexed to the beart at this: and 
immediately, 1n the warmth of reſent- 
ment, wrote the incloſed to my uncle 
Harlowe; who it 
night. 155 


0 JOHN HARLOWE, ESQ, 


TE. | © MONDAY NIGHT. 
© yONOURED SIR, - 


] Find I am a very fad creature, and | 


© did not know it. I wrote not to 
© my brother, To you, Sir, I wrote. 
From you I hope the honour of an an- 
* ſwer, No one reveres her uncle more 
© than 1 do, Nevertheleſs, I will be 
| © bold to ſay, that the diſtance, great 
( asjtis, between uncle and niece, ex- 
© cludes not ſuch a hope: and I think 
© I bare not made a propoſal that de- 
t ſerves to be treated with ſcorn. 
Forgive me, Sir—My heart is full. 
perhaps one day you may think you 
haxe been pre vailed upon (for that is 
* plainly the caſe!) to join to treat me 
do not deſerve to be treated. If 
Jou are aſhamed, as my brother hints, 
* of having expreſſed any returning ten- 
© derneſs. to me, God help me! I ſee I 
haze no mercy to expect from any- 
* body! But, Sir, from your pen let me 


* haye an anſwer; I humbly implore it 


* of you—Till my brother can recolle& 
* what belongs to a ſiſter, I will take 
* trom him no anſwer to the letter I 


vote to you, nor any commands what- 
A 


Inoye every-body!—This, Sir, is 
p 


What you are pleaſed to mention—But 
ö whom have I moved - One perſon in 
| the family has more moving ways than 


ſeems ſtays here this 
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other perſon in the world of your ſex, 


« Sir, ought a young creature of mine 
© (while ſhe preſerves a ſupplicating 
© ſpirit) to be ſo treten. 
When what Lhave before written 
© in- the humbleſt ſtrain has met with 
ſuch ſtrange conſtructions, I am afraid 
© that this unguarded ſcrawl will be 
very ill received, But I beg, Sir, you 
© will oblige me with one line, be it 
© ever ſo harſh, in anſwer to my pro- 
© poſal. I ftill think it ought to be at- 

'* tended to. I will enter into the moſt. 
* ſolemn engagements to make it valid 
© by a perpetual ſingle life. In a word, 
© any-thing I can do, I will do; to be 
© reſtored to all your favours. More I 

cannot ſay, but that I am, very unde- 
6 fervedly, - + | | 


"© Amoſt inhappy Creature.” 


Betty ſcrupled again to carry this lets 
ter; — ſaid, — dat anger; 
and I ſhould but have it returned in 
ſcraps and bits. 1 / 
I I muſt take that chance, faid I: 
LT only deſire that you will deliver it as 
directed. | 3 8 | 
Sad doings! very ſad ſhe ſaid, that 
young ladies ſhould ſo violently ſet 
themſelves againſt their dux. 
I told her, ſhe ſhould have the liberty 
- to ſay'what the pleaſed, ſo ſhe would but - 
be my meſſenger that one time—And 
down ſhe went with it. 4 
I bid her, if ſhe could, ſlide it into 
my uncle's hand, unſeen; at leaſt un- 
ſeen by my brother or ſiſter, for fear it 
ſhould meet, through their good offices, 
with the fate ſne had beſpoken for it. 
Fs would not undertake for that, ſhe 
1 am now in expectation of the re- 
ſult. But having ſo little ground to 
hope for either favour or mercy, Topened 
Mr. Lovelace's letter. 
I would ſend it to you, my dear, (as 
well as thoſe I ſhall ineloſe) by this 
conveyance; but not being able at pre- 


- ſent to determine in what manner ſhall 


anſwer it, I will give myſelf the trou- 


ble of abſtracting it here, while I am 


( Fla, or he could never ſo unde-.- waiting for what may offer from the | 
14 1 


have mom every-bodyaſham- 
aew tenderneſs to a poor tif. 

Wriſed child of the N 5 
| me not this with contempt, 
or uvnanſwrered, I beſeech you. 
y father has a title to do that, or 
ding, by his child: but from no 


G2 - 


letter juſt carried down.” | 


le laments, as uſual, my ill opinion 


of him, and readineſs to believe every- 


thing to his diſadyantage. He puts into 


plain Engliſh, as I ſuppoſed he would, 55 


my hint, that T might be happier, if, 
| any raſlineſs he _ be guilty — 
B Solmes, N 
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Solmes, be ſhould come to an untimely 
end himſelt. | 447 
He is concerned, he ſays, that the 
violence he had expreſſed on his extreme 
apprehenſiveneſs of loſing me, ſhould 
have made him guilty of any-thing I 
had ſo much reaſon to reſent. TI 
He owns, that he is paſſionate: all 
good natured men, he ſays, are ſo; and 
a- ſincere man cannot hide it. But ap- 
peals to me, Whether, if any occaſion 
in the world could excuſe the raſhnefs 
of his expreſſion, it would not be his 
preſent dreadful ſituation, through my 
indifference, and the malice of his ene- 


mies? 


He ſays, he has more reaſon than 
ever, from the contents of my laſt, to 
apprehend, that ] ſhall be prevailed upon 
by force, if not by fair means, to fall in 


with my brother's meaſures; and fees 


but too plainly, that I am preparing him 
to expect it, 


Upon this preſumption, he ſuppli- 


cates, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, that 


Iwill not give way to the malice of his 
enemies FLEE 
Solemn vows of reformation, and 


everlaſting truth and obligingneſs, he 


makes; all in the ſtile of deſponding 
humility: yet calls it a cruel turn upon 


him, to impute his proteſtations to a 
__ conſciouſneſs of the neceſſity there is 


for making them from his bad cha- 
racer... : 

He deſpiſes himſelf, he ſolemnly pro- 
teſts, for bis paſt follies: he thanks God 
he has ſeen his error; and nothing but 


my more particular, inſtructions, is 


wanting to perfect his reformation. 
He promiſes, that he will do every- 


thing that I ſhall think he can do with 

. honour, to bring about a reconciliation 
with my father; and even will, if I in- 
fiſt upon it, make the firſt overtures to 


my brother, and treat him as his own 
brother, becauſe he is mine, if he will 


not by new affronts revive the remem- 


brance of the paſt. fat : 
He begs, in the moſt earneſt and hum- 


ble manner, for one half-hour's inter- 


view; undertaking by a key, which he 
owns he has to the garden-door, lead- 
ing into the cohpice, as we call it, (if 1 
will but unboit the door) to come into 
the garden at night, and wait till I have 


an opportunity to come to him, that he 


may re- aſſure me of the truth of all 


he writes, and of the affection, and, if 


needtul, protection, of all his family. 


tony's; unleſs 1 reſolve to accept of the 


couſin Morden to repreſent matters to 


they, to influence him on their fide of 


ſcruples from my own lips; and onlya 
repetition, that I will not, on any col. 


who he is, if he ſhould be ſeen, cometo 


He preſumes not, he ſays, to urite b 
way of menace to me; but, if I refuſe 
him this favour, he knows not (fo de. 
ſperate have ſome ſtrokes in my letter 
made him) what his deſpair may make 
him do. 1 

He aſks me. Determined as my friend 
are, and far as they have already gone 
and declare they will go, what cn 1 
propoſe to do, to avoid having Mr, 
Solmes, if Lam carried to my uncle An. 


protection he has offered to procure me; 
or except I will eſcape to London, ot 
elſewhere, while I can eſcape? 

He adviſes me, to ſue to your mother, 
for her private reception of me; only 
till I can obtain poſſeſſion of my own 
eſtate, and procure my friends to bere. 
conciled to me; which he is ſure they 
will he defirous to be, the moment Iam 
out of their power. | 
He apprizes me, lit is (till my von- 
der, how he comes by his intelligence!] 
that my friends have written to my 


him in their own partial way; nor doubt 


the queſtion. | . 

That all this ſhews J have but un- 
way; if none of my own friends or in. 
timates will receive me. 

If I will tranſport him with the bo. 
nour of my choice of this one way, {et- 
tlements ſhall be drawn, with proper 
blanks, which I ſhall fill up as J pleaſe, 
Let him but have my commands from 
my own mouth, all my doubts ud 


fideration, be Solmes's wife; and be 
ſhall be eaſy. But, after ſuch a letter 
as I have written, nothing but an in. 
terview can make him ſo. He beſeeches 
me, therefore, to unbolt the door, 4 
that very night; or, if I receive not this 


time enough, this night—and he vill iu 


a diſguiſe that ſhall not give a ſuſpicion 


the garden door, in hopes ta. open | 
with his key; nor will he have any other 
lodging than in the coppice both nights; 
watching every waketul hour for tt 
ropitious unbolting, unleſs he has 
letter with my orders to the contra 
or to make ſome other appointment. 
This letter was dated yeſterday, Þ 
he was there laſt night, I ſuppoſe; znd 


will be there this night; and I have not | 
written a line to him; and now * 


3% e r , oo. a 8 


top late, were I determined what: to 


7 he will not go to Mr. Solmes. 
| hope he will not come hither, If 


de do either, Iwill break with him for 
wat have I to do with ſuch head- 


trong ſpirits? 1-wiſh I had never But 
— wiſhing?—I am ſtrangely. 

exed—But I need not have told 
you this, after ſuch a repreſentation of 
my ſituation. 8 5 ; 


LETTER XVII. 


ss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


TUESDAY MORNING, 7 O'CLOCK, 
Y uncle has vouchſafed to an- 
ſwer me. Theſe that follow are 
thecontents of his letter; but juſt now 
brought me, although written laſt night 


1 


Late I ſuppoſe. 


uns AR Y, fs W 
f GIN CE you are grown ſuch a bold 
; 


Jour own, I muff anſwer you, No- 
body wants your eſtate from you. 
Are you, who refuſe every-body's ad- 


vice, to preſcribe a huſband to your 
our letter to Mr. Solmes is 


Aer? 
jnexcuſable. I blamed you for it be- 
fore. Your parents abi be obeyed. 
* It is fit they ſhould, Your mother 
has, nevertheleſs, prevailed to have 
* your going to your uncle Antony's 
put off till Thurſday: yet owns you 
' deſerve not that, or any other favour 
' from her. I will receive no more of 


* your letters, You are tov artful for 


me. You are an ungrateful and un- 
teaſonable child: muſt you have your 


vill paramount to ever - body's? How 


ut jou altered! Your diſpleaſed uncle, 
thug - * Joun HARLOwWE.“ 

Ide be carried away On Thurſday— 
o the moated-houſe—T'o the chapel 1 

ro Solmes!—How can I think of 


They will make me deſperate. 


Tunger MORN IN G, EIGHT O'CLOCK, 
w 0 8 another, letter from Mr. 
Lovelace. opened it with the expecta- 


of it's bang filled with bold and 


\ 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


free complaints, on my. not writing to. 


prevent 


'C MONDAY NIGHT. 


challenger, and teach us all our 
„duty, though you will not practiſe 
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weather not extremely agreeable. But, 
inſtead of complaints, he is full of ten- 
der concern leſt I may have been pre- 


vented by indiſpoſition, or by the cloſer 


confinement which he has frequently 
cautioned me that I may expect. 
He ſays, he had been in different diſ- 
guiſes loitering about our garden and 
park-wall, all the day on Sunday laſt; 


and all Sunday night was wandering 
about the coppice, and near the back- 


door. It rained; and he has got a great 
cold, attended with feveriſhneſs, and 
ſo hoarſe, that he has almoſt loſt his 


voice. 


Why did he not flame out in his let- 
ter? — Treated as I am treated by m 
friends, it is dangerous to he laid under 
the ſenſe of an obligation to an addreſ- 
ſer's patience; eſpecially when ſuch a 
one ſuffers in health for my ſake, | 
He had no ſhelter, he ſays, but under 
the great overgrown ivy, which ſpreads 


wildly round the heads of two or three 

dem. 3 and that was ſoon wet 

through. „ 
You remember the ſpot. Vou and I, 


my dear, once thought ourſelves obliged 
to the natural ſhade which thoſe ivy- 


covered oaklings afforded us, in a ſul- 


try day. | 6 S 
I can't help ſaying, I am ſorry he has 


ſuffered for my ſake—But it is hig own 


3 5 | 
His letter is dated laſt night at eight: 


and indiſpoſed as he is, he tells me, that 


he will watch till ten, in hopes of my 
giving him the meeting he ſo earneſtly 
requeſts. And after that, he has a mile 
to walk to his horſe and ſervant; and 
four miles then to ride to his inn. 


He owns, that he has an intelligencer 


in our family; who has failed him for 


a day or two paſt: and not knowing how 
I do, or how I may be treated, his anxi- 


ety is encreaſed. pn | 
This circumſtance gives'me to gueſs 
who this intelligenceris; Joſeph Leman: 


the very creature employed and confided 


Ins more than any other, by my, bro- 
ther. 8 
This is not an honourable way of 
l in Mr. Lovelace. Did he 


earn this infamous practice of corrupt- 


ing the ſervants of other families at the 
French court, where he reſided a, good 


while? ; 


Ihave been often jealous of this 2 a 
| Bb man 


& 
. 


— 
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is two nights watching, in 
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man'in my little airings and poultry- 


_ viſits, Doubly obſequious as he was al- 


ways to me, I have thought him m 
brother's ſpy upon me; and althoug 


he obliged me by his haſtening out of 


the garden and poultry-yard, whenever 
I came into either, have wondered, that 
from his reports my liberties of thoſe 


| kinds have not been abridged*, So, 


raged this man may be bribed by 
oth, and yet betray both. Worth 


views want not ſuch obliquities as theſe 


on either ſide, An honeſt mind muſt riſe 
into indignation both at the traitor- 
maker and the traitor. 


_ © Hepreſſes with the utmoſt earneſtneſs 


for an interview. He would not pre- 
ſume, he ſays, to diſobey my laſt per- 
ſonal commands, that he ſhould not en- 


deavour to attend me again in the Wood 


Houſe. But ſays, he can give me ſuch 
reaſons for my permitting him to wait 
upon my father or uncles, us he hopes 
will be approved by me: for he cannot 
help obſerving, that it is no more ſuit- 
able to my own ſpirit than to his, that 


he, a man of fortune and family, ſhould 
| be obliged to purſue ſuch a clandeſtine 
addreſs, as would only become a vile 


fortune-hunter. But, if T will give my 
conſent for his viſiting me like a man, 
and a gentleman, no i]I-treatment ſhall 
provoke him to forfeit his temper. 
Lord M. will accompany him, if I 
pleaſe; or, Lady Betty Lawrance will 
tirſt make the viſit to my mother, or to 


my aunt Hervey, or even to my uncles 
if chufe it. And fuch terms fhall 
be offered, as ball have weight upon 


them, 82 85 
He begs, that I will not ny him 
making a viſit to Mr. Solmes. all 
that's good, he vows, that it ſhall not 
be with the leaſt intention either to hurt 
or affront him; but only to ſet before 
him, calmly, and rationally, the conſe- 
quences that may poſſibly flow from ſo 
ruitleſs a perſeverance, as well as the 
ungenerous folly of it, to a mind ſo 


Noble as mine, He repeats his own re- 
. Culution to attend my pleaſure, and Mr. 


Morden's arrival and advice, for there. 
ward of his own patience. | | 
It is impoſſible, he ſays, but one of 
theſe methods mmf do. Preſence, he 
obſerves, even of a diſliked perſon, takes 
off the edge of reſentments which ab- 


ſence whets, and makes keen. 


which he has ſubmitted to a thouſand 


him. 


is not well, 


Mr. Lovelace accounts for this, Vol. I Letter XXX V. FE 


He therefore moſt earneſtly x 
his importunities for the ſupplicated in. 
terview. He ſays, he has buſineſs of 
conſequence in London: but cannot li 
from the inconvenient ſpot where he 
has for ſome time reſided, in diſguiſes 
unworthy of himſelf, until he can he 
abſolutely certain, thut I ſhall not de 
prevailed upon, either by force or other. 
wiſe; and until he finds me delivered 
from the inſults of my brother. Nor 
ought this to be an indifferent point to 
one, for whofe ſake all the world re. 
ports me to be uſed unworthily.— But 
one remark, he ſays, he cannot help 
making; That did my friends know 
the little favour I ſhew him, and the 
very great diſtance I keep him at, they 
would have no reaſon to confine me on 
his account: and another, that they 
themſelves ſeem to think him entitled 
to a different uſage, and expect that he 
receives it; when, in truth, what he 
meets with from me is exactly whatthey 
wiſh him to meet with, excepting in the 
favour of the correſpondence I honour 
him with; upon which, he ſays, he pute 
the higheſt value, and for the fake of 


ing 

He renews his profeſſions of refor- 
mation: he is convinced, he ſays, that 
he has already run a long and dangerous 
courſe; and that it is high time to think 
of returning: it ¹i be bom proper con. 
victions, he ſays, that a perſon who has 
lived too gay a life, reſolves to reclaim, 
before age or ſufferings come upon 


All generous ſpirits, he obſerves, 
hate compulſion, Upon this obſervation 
he dwells; but regrets, that he is likely 
to owe all his hopes to this compulſion; 
this injudicious compulſion, he jultl 
calls it; and none to my efteem for him. 
Although he preſumes upon ſome me- 
rit—In his implicit regard to my will- 
In the bearipg the daily indignities of- 
fered not only to him, but to his rela- 
tions, by my brother—In the night 
watchings, and riſques which he run 
in all weathers; and which his preſent 
indiſpoſition makes him mention, at 
had not debaſed the nobleneſs of his pal- 
ſion for me, by ſuch a ſelfiſh inſtance. 

I cannot but ſay, I am ſorry the mas 


Tam afraid to aſk you, my dear, d 


„ 


ba 


Would do; and {ti 


* 
1 
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A wouldhavedone, thus ſituated. But 
what L hace done, I have done, Ina 
word, I wrote, That I would, if poſſible, 
e him a meeting to-morrow night, 
Laune the hours of nine and twelve, 
by the ivy ſummer-houſe, or in it, or 
near the great caſcade, at the bottom of 
me gardenz and would unbolt the door, 
that he might come in by his own key. 


But that, if I found the meeting im 


pon or ſhould change my mind, 


would ſignify as much by another 


linez which he muſt wait for until it 
were dark. . 


TUESDAY, ELEVEN oO Cf.OCK. 


la juſt returned from depoſiting 


my billet, How diligent is this man! 
It is plain he was in waiting: for I had 
walked but a few paces, after I had de- 
polited it, when, my heart miſgiving 
me, I returned, to have taken it back, 
in order to reconſider it as I walked, 
and whether 1 ſhould, or ſhould not, Rt 
it go. But I found it gone. | 
n all probability, there was but a 
brick-wall, of a few inches thick, be- 
tween Mr, Lovelace and me, at the very 
time I put tho letter under the brick. 
am come back diſſatisfied with my- 
ſelf,” But I think, my dear, there can 
benoharm in meeting him. If I do not, 
be may take ſome violent meaſures. 
What he knows of the treatment I meet 
with in malice to-him, and with the 
view to fruſtrate all his hopes, may 
make kim deſperate, His behaviour laſt 
time I ſaw him, under the diſadvan- 
tages of time and place, and ſurprized 
as I was, gives me no apprehenſion of 
any-thing but diſcovery, What he re- 
quires 18 not unreaſonable, and cannot 
affe& my future choice and detetmina- 
yon: it is only io aſſure him from my 
own lips, that I never will be the wife 
of a man I hate. If I have not an op- 
portunity to meet without hazard or de- 
toction, he muſt once more bear the diſ- 
appointment. All his trouble, and mine 
700, 18 owing to bis faulty character. 
This, . I hate tyranny and ar- 
ance in all ſhapes, makes me think 
To the riſques he runs, and the fa- 
tignes be wn E than otherwiſe I 
ill 


ige (derived from the fame ſource) are 
| Peaterthan his. F177 
; * confirms totes N Wat I 

v to y uncle on Thurſday. 
wa ka on porpole to-direft'me to 


* 


Yefs, as my ſuffer- 
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prepare myſelf for going, and to help 
me to get every-thing. up in order for 
my removal, | 


LETTER" XVIN. * 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, - | 


TUESDAY, THREE o'etoex, 
MARCMH 28. | 


Have mentioned ſeveral times the 


I pertneſs of Mrs. Betty to mez and 


now, having a little time upon my 
hands, I will give you a ſhort dialogue 
that paſſed juſt now between us. It may, 
perhaps, be a little relief to you from 
the dull ſubjefts with which I am per- 
Pn NY ou. | 3 
As ſhe attended me at dinner, the 
took notice, That nature is ſatisfied 
with a very little nouriſhment: and thus 
ſhe complimentally proved it“ For, 
« Miſs," faid ſne, you eat nothing; yet 
0 one looked morecharmingly in your 
c ife.” | | | ES 

As to the former part of your ſpeech, 
© Betty," ſaid I, you obſerve well; 
and I'have often thought, when I 


have ſeen how healthy the children of 


the labouring = look, and are, with 
* empty ſtomachs, and hardly a 

© meal in a week, that God Almi 

is very kind to his creatures, in this 
© reſpect, as well as in all others, in 
making much not neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of life; when three parts in four 
of his creatures, if it were, would not 
* know how to obtain it. It puts me 
© in mind of two proverbial ſentences, 
« which are full of admirable mean- 


ing.“ 8 | | „ 
5M What, pray, Miſs, are they? Ilove 
© to hear you talk, when you are ſo ſe- 


© date as you ſeem now to be.“ | 


The one is to the pu we are 
« ſpeaking of; Powerty it the mother 

© health: und let me tell you, Betty, 

I had a better appetite, and were to 
« encourage it, with ſo little reſt, and 
+ ſo much diſtreſs and perſecution, 1 
don't think I ſhould be able to' pre- 

© ſerve my reaſon.” ..: 
« There i no inconvenience but hat 't's 
* commence,” (aid Betty, glving we 


proverb for proverb. But what 18 the 


© other, Madam) 
That me p/zuſures Fan are 
FED ; 5 has + 


At 


— 
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© but reaſonable, therefore, methinks, 
© that the plenty of the one ſhould be 
© followed by diſtempers; and that the 
indigence of the other ſhould be at- 


all it's other diſcomforts light on the 
compariſon. And hence a third pro- 
verb, Betty, ſince you are an admirer 
of proverbs; Better a bare foot than 
none at all; that is to lay, than not to 
© be ableto walk.“ | 
She was mightily taken with what I 
ſaid: See, returned ſhe, © what a fine 
* thing ſcholarſhip is!—I,* ſaid ſhe, 
had always, from a girl, a taſte for 
reading, though it were but in Mother 
* Gooſe, and concerning the Fairies. 
FAnd then ſhe took genteelly a pinch of 
inuff.] Could but my parents hawe 
« let go as faſt as I pulled, J ſhould have 
s been a very happy creature.” | 
Very likely, you would have made 
great improvements, Betty: but as it 
© 1s, I cannot ſay, but ſince I had the 
* favour of your attendance in this i. 
* timate manner, I have heard ſmarter 
things from you, than I have heard 
at table from ſome of my brother's 
© fellow-collegians.* _ 


a a W K «6 


Vour ſervant, dear Miſs;* dropping 


me one of her beſt curtſeys: ſo fine a 
judge asyou are! lt is enough to make 
one very proud.“ Then, with another 


pare” ] cannot indeed but ſay, 


ridling upon it, that I have heard fa- 
* mous ſcholars often and often ſay 
« very ſilly things: things I ſhould be 
_ © aſhamed myſelf to ſay—Butl thought 
they did it out of 3 and in 
© condeſcenſion to thoſe who had not 
© their learning,” 
That ſhe might not be too proud, I 
told her, I would obſerve, that the live- 
lineſs or quickneſs ſhe ſo happily dit- 
covered in herſelf, was not ſo much an 
honour to her, as what ſhe owed to her 
| ex; which, as I had obſerved in many 
inſtances, had great advantages over the 
' other, in all the powers that related to 
imagination: * And hence, Mrs. Betty, 
0 eee take notice, as I have of late 
4 


ad opportunity to do, that your own 
© talent at repartee and ſmartneſs,when 


it has ſomething to work upon, dil] 29g; 
itſelf to more advantage, than could 
well be expected from one whoſe 
friends, to ſpeak in your own phraſe, 


44 
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tended with that health, which makes 


ſtill more alert than I had expected: 
* Tf,” ſaid ſhe, our ſex had fo much 
advantage in ſmartneſs, it is te lei 
* to be wondered at, that you, Miſs, who 
have had ſuch an education, ſhould 
outdo all the men, and women too, 
that come near you.” 
< Bleſs me, Betty,” fa 


k id I, hat a 
« proof do you give me of your wit and 
* your courage at the ſame time! This 
is outdoing yourſelf, It wonld make 
* young ladies leſs proud, and more ap- 
prehenſive, were they generally at. 
* tended by ſuch ſmart ſervants, and 
© their mouths permitted to be un locked 
upon them as yours has been lately 
upon me.—But, take away, Mr, 
. TRIS | 
© Why, Miſs, you have eat nothin 
at all- I hope you are not Jifpleaſe] 
* with your dinner for any-thing I have 
„ | : 
No, Mrs. Betty, I am pretty well 
uſed to your freedoms now, you 
know.—I am not diſpleaſed in the 
main, to obſerve, that, were the ſuc- 
ceſſion of modern fine ladies to be ex- 
tinct, it might be ſupplied from thoſe 
, whom they place in the next rank to 
themſelves, their chambermaids and 
confidantes. Your young miſtreſs has 
contributed a great deal to this quick- 
neſs of yours. She always preferred 
your company to mine. As you pulled, 
« ſhe let go; and ſo, Mrs. Betty, you 
have gained by hey converſation what 
© have loſt.” | | 
Why, Miſs, if you come to that, 


nobody ſays better things than Miſs 


© Harlowe. I could tell you one, if! 


« pleaſed, upon my obſerving to her, 


* that you lived of late upon the air, 
and had no ſtomach to any-thing; yet 
looked as charmingly as ever. 

I dare ſay, it was a very good -l na- 
© tured one, Mrs. Betty! Do you then 
« pleaſe that I ſhall hear it? 

Only this, Miſs, That your fomach- 
« ſulneſs had ſwallowed up your mach 
© and, That obſtinacy was meat, driul, 
© and cloth to you. i 

« Aye, Mrs. Betty; and did ſhe fa 
© this? hope ſhe laughed when ſhe 


« ſaid it, as the does at all her good 
things, as ſhe calls them, It was ver) 


© ſmart, and very witty. I wiſh m/ 


© mind were ſo much ateaſe, as to aim 


Sa > 8 a > % «a „ & a, 


could not let go ſo faſt as you pulled.” at being witty too. But if you admire 
« The wench wh. > rok of the * ſuch ſententious ſayings, I'll be 
truth of my edferyation, in a manner ( you to another; an« that * m_ 


Fl 
F 


ES 5 


4 


oo he, 2. » Or a Xa Sade 


e ragement and approbation male peo- 
© ple ſpe co talents they vere newer ſu- 
« Need to have; and this will do both 

15 miſtreſs and maid: and another 
Tu furnich you with, the contrary of 
© the former, that will do only for me; 


dipreſt ingenuous minds, and blunt 
« the edge of lively imaginations. —And 
© hence may my ſiſter's brilliancy and 
© my ſtupidity be both accounted for. 
© [ngemous, you mult know, Mrs. Bet- 
« ty, and ingenious, are two things; and 
I wonld not arrogate the latter to my- 
« ſelf.” | + ah 
Lord, Miſs,” ſaid the fooliſh, * you 


« You are a very learned young lady!— 
What pity : N 
None of your pitiet, Mrs. Betty. I 


| © know what you'd ſay. But tell me, 
© if you can, Is it reſolved that I ſhall 
be carried to my uncle Antony's on 


« Thurſday?” 1 
I was willipg to reward myſelf for 


| the patience the had made me exercile, 
by getting at what intelligence I could 


from her. 

* Why, Miſs," ſeating herſelf at a lit- 
tle n myſitting down,') 
with the ſnuff. box tapped very ſmartly, 


a dainty, finger and thumb, the other 


* on Thurſday; and this 201%, foleſs, 
* a8 I have heard my young lady ſay in 
FRENCH. e 
Whether Jam <villizg or not auilling, 
you mean, I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Betty?” 
Vou have it, Miſs. 


Well, but, Betty, I have no mind 
to be turned out of doors ſo ſuddenly. - 


Do you think I could not be permit- 
* ted to tarry one week longer? "od 
3 „ 
Mrs. Betty, you can tell a great 
0 deal, if you pleaſe. But here I am for- 


writing to any one of my family; 
1 7 e : | 
| None of it now will come near me; 


nor will an 


y of it permit me to ſee 


* them: how ſhall'I do to make known 


„ my Wers to ſtay here a week or 
| fortnig tlonger?* f | 

: Why, Miſs, T fancy, if you were 
*. A compliable temper, your 
ends would ewa compliable one 
e. But would you expect fayours, 
„„ -*-, 


That perſecution and diſencouragement 


know a great deal for your years.— 


the lid opened, and a pinch taken with 


three fingers diſtendedly bent, and with 
a fine flouriſh—* I cannot but ſay, that 
it is my opinion, you will certainly 5 | 
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* 


than thy pertneſs reſented. 


F 


©Smartly put, Betty! But who knows 


what, may be the reſult of my being 
carried to my uncle Antony's?” 1 
© Who knows, Miſs!— Why any- 
ben will gueſs what may be the re- 
ſu A | . 8 

As how, Betty?" | 
© As how!” repeated the pert wench, 
Why, Miſs, you will ſtand in your 
own light, as you have hitherto done: 
and your parents, as ſuch good pa- 
rents ought, will be obeyed.* 

© Tf, Mrs. Betty, I had not been 
uſed to your oughts, and to have my 
duty laid down to me by your oracu- 


lous wiſdom, I ſhould be apt to ſtare 


at the liberty of your ſpeech,” “ 

* You ſeem angry, Miſs. I hope I 
take no unbecoming liberty.* - 
© If thou really think thou doſt 
not, thy ignorance is more to be pitied, 
I wiſh 
thou would leave me to myſelf.” | 
© When young ladies fall out with 


© their own duty, it is not much to be 


* 


4 * R na. 


: _ of thoſe ſad 


wondered at, that they are angry at 
any-body who do theirs.” | 
© "That's a very pretty ſaying, Mrs. 
Betty!—I ſee plainly what 4% duty 
is in thy notion, and am obliged to 
thoſe who taught it thee,” ; 

© Every-body takes notice, Miſs, 


that you can ſay very cutting words 


in a cool manner, and yet not call 
names, as I have known 28 gentle. 
folks as well as'others do when in a 
paſſion. ButT wiſh you had permit- 
ted *Squire Solmes to ſee you: he 
would have told you ſuch ſtories of 
Squire Lovelace, as would have turn- 
ed your heart againſt him forever.” 

* And know you any of the parti- 
ories ?? | 
ndeed I don't; but you'll hear all 
at your uncle Antony's, I. ſuppoſe; 
and a great deal more perhaps than 
you will like to hear.” 


Let me hear what I will, Lam de- 
termined againſt Mr, Solmes, were it 


Cc 


to colt me my life.. | 


If you are, Miſs, the Lord have | 
' mercy on you! For what with this 


letter of yours to*SquireSolmes, whom 
they ſo much value, and what with 
their antipathy to Squire Lovelace, 
whom they hate, they will have no 
patience with you. Wee "pe 
© What will they do, Betty ? They 
won't kill me ? What wwill they _ 


do:? 
* Kill i 


* 


a a = (a 


cle Harlowe, notwithſtanding his _ 
rom 
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© Kill youl—Nol—Zut you will not 
be ſuffered to ſtir from thence, till you 
have complied with your duty. And 
no pen and ink will be allowed you as 
' here; where they are of opinion you 
make no good uſe of it: nor would 
it be allowed here, only as they in- 
tend ſo ſoon to ſend you away to your 
uncle's. Nobody will be permitted 
to ſee you, or to correſpond with 
you. What farther will be done, I 
can't ſay; and, if I could, it may 
not be proper. But you may pre- 
vent it all, by one word: and I wiſh 
you would, Miſs. All then would 
be eaſy and happy. And, if I may 


man 1s not as good as another: why, 


as arake.” | | 

Well, Betty," ſaid I, fighing, * all 
thy impertinence goes for nothing. 
But I ſee I am deſtined to be a very 
unhappy creature. 
ture upon one requeſt more to them.” 
And lo, quite ſick of the pert crea- 
ture and of myſelf, I retired to my 
cloſet, and wrote a few lines to my un- 


hibition; in order to get a reprieve 
being carried away ſo ſoon as Thurſday 
next, if 1 mult go. | 
might, if complied with, ſuſpend the 


appointment I have made with Mr. 


Lovelace; for my heart miſgives me as 


theſe words, 


to meeting him; and that more and 
more; I know not why, Under the 


ſuperſcription of the letter, I wrote 
© Pray, dear Sir, be 


« pleaſed to give this a reading.” 


This is the copy of what I wrote. 


© TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


0 HONOURED SIR, | 


'0 LET me this once be heard with 


* patience, and have my petition 
granted. It is only, that I may not 


de hurried away ſo ſoon as next 


s Thurſday. TS 
« Why ould the poor girl be 
ed out of doors ſo ſuddenly, ſo diſ- 
racefully? Procure for me, Sir, one 
fortnight s reſpite, In that ſpace of 
time, I hope you will all relent, My 
mamma ſhall not need to ſhut her 


© door in apprehenſion of ſeeing her 


* diſgraced child. I will not preſume 


to think of entering her preſence, or 


cLARISSA HARLOWE. 


ſpeak my mind, I fee not why one 


eſpecially, a ſober man is not as good 


Yet I will ven 


And this, that I 


tyrn- 


© my papa's, without leave. Ost fore, 
© night's reſpite is but a ſmall favuy 
for them to grant, except I am to be 
* refuſed every - thing I aſk; but it is of 
* the hig heſt import to my peaceof mind. 
Procure it for me, therefore, dear dir: 
and you will exceedingly oblige your 
* dutiful, though greatly afflicted Rlece, 


9 * CL, HarLows, 


I ſent this down: my uncle was not 
gone. And he now ſtays to know the 
reſult of the queſtion put to me in the 
incloſed anſwer which he has given to 
mine. 5 


C v0 UR going to your uncle's wa 


© abſolutcly concluded upon for 

next Thurſday. Nevertheleſs, your 

* mother, ſeconded by Mr, Solmes, 

« pleaded ſo ſtrongly to have you in- 
BY 

* dulged, that your requeſt for a delay 


* will be complied with, upon one con. 


dition; and whether for a fortnight, 


or a ſhorter time, that will depend 


* 
5 
© upon yourſelf. If you refuſe this 
condition, your mother declares, ihe 
vill give over all further interceſſion 
for you. Nor do you deſerve this fi- 
© your, as you put it upon our yield- 
ing to you, not you to us. | 
This condition is, That you admit 
of a vifit from Mr. Solmes, for one 
hour, in company of your brother, 
your ſiſter, or your uncle Antony, 
chuſe which you will. ; 

* If you comply not, you go next 
© Thurſday to a houſe which 1s become 
« ſtrangely odious to you of late, whe- 
© ther you get ready to go or not. An- 


© ſwer therefore directly to the point. 


© No evaſion, Name your day 
© hour. Mr. Solmes*will neither eat 
* you, nor drink you. Let us i, 


© whether we are to be complied 


in any-thing, or not. 
| © Joyn HARLOW, 
After a very little deliberation, Ire 


ſolved to comply with this conditions 
All I fear is, that Mr. Lovelace's in, 


telligencer may inform him of it; 


that his apprebenſans upon it may make 
him take ſome deſperate reſoiptn: 
eſpecially as now (having more u 

ven me here) I think 2 write to lin 
to luſpens the interview l is poll 


a 


A 


* 


S N K = 


ell of him, by behayi 


fare of. I ſent down the following to 


cgondOURED sI, 


1 


ALTHOUGH Tſe? net hat 
A Lend the propoſed condition can 


« anſwer, . IL comply with it. I wiſh I 


could with every-thing expected of 


eme. If 1 muſt name one, in whoſe 
© company I am to ſee the gentleman, 
© and that one not my mamma, whoſe 
' preſence I could wiſh to be honoured 
by on the occaſion, let my uncle, if 


he pleaſes, be the perſon, If I muſt. 
name the day, (a long day, I doubt, 
vill not be permitted me) let it be 
© next Tueſday. The hour, four in 
« the afternoon. The place, either the *' 
iy ſummer-houſe, or in the little 


« parlour I uſed to be permitted to call 
© mine, $ 3 

© Be pleaſed, Sir, nevertheleſs, to 
0 wlyall upon my mamma to vouch- 
« fhfe me her preſence on the occaſion, 
i 1 am, Sir, your ever-dutiful 


© CL, HaxLOWE. 


Axeply is juſt ſent me. I thought 


it became my averſeneſs to this meet- 


ing, to name a diſtant day: but I did 


not expect they would have complied 
with it. So here is one week gained! 
2 ê -B 8 
Vo have done well to comply. 
Y *Weare willing to think the beſt 
of every ſlight inſtance of duty from 
"you. Yet have you ſeemed to conſi- 
* der the day as an evil day, and ſo put 
dit far off. This nevertheleſs is 
: 7 wil you, as no time need to be 
* loſt, if you are as generous after the 


| '* day, as we are condeſcending before 


it. Let me adyiſe you, not to harden 
your mind; nor take up your reſolu- 


tion beforehand, Mr. Solmes has 


were awe, and even terror, at the 
; thoughts of ſeeing you, than you can 
; hape at the thoughts of ſeeing him. 
' Hy motive is owe; let not yours be 
| batred. My brother Antony will be 
- preſent, in hopes you will deſerve 
x 5 well to the 
Wend of the family. See you uſe 


: miſſion to he there, if ſhe thought fit: 


| 4 the would not for a thou- 


{wad pounds, unleſs you would en · 


9 


niceneſs ſhould be | 
* to one man, when ſhe is deſigned to 
be another s. | | 


© is what is 


ae tuch. Your mother had per- 


HARLOWE. 


. * courage her. beforehand as ſhe wiſhes 
_ © to be encouraged. One hint I am to 
give you mean time. It is this: 4% 
nale a. diſcreet uſe of your pen and 
© ink, Methinks a, young creature of 


eſs ready to write 


© This compliance, I hope, will 
© produce greater; and then the peace 


of the family will be reſtored: which 
— erjihed by your 


loving uncle, | ' 
„ 15 foun HARLOWE. 
© Unleſs it be to the purpoſe our 


not write again.“ 


This man have more terror at ſeeing 


me, than I can have at ſeeing bim. 


How can that be? If he had half as 
much, he would not wiſh to ſee me 
His motive lobe! — Ves indeed! Love 


of himſelf! He knows no other; for 


love, that deſerves the name, ſeeks the 


ſatisfaction of the beloved object more 


than it's own.-Wejghed in this ſcale, 
want a profanation is this man guilty 
of! | 


- But I muſt make a diſcreet uſe of my 
pen. That, I doubt, as they have — 
naged it, in the ſenſe they mean it, is 
as much out of my power, as the other. 


But to aurite to one mam, when I am 


defigned for another What a ſhock- 


ing expreſſion is that! 


4 


epenting of my ap ointment with 
Mr. Lovelace before 1 had this favour 


granted me, you may, believe I heſitated 


not a moment to revoke it zow that 1 


had gained ſuch a reſpite. Accord- 
ingly, I wrote, That 1 found it incon- 
venient to meet him, as I had intended: 
that the riſque I ſhould run of a diſco- 


very, and the miſchiefs that might flow, 


from it, could not be-juſtified by any 


end that ſuch a meeting could anſwer; 
that I found dne certain ſervant more in 


my way, when I took my morning and 
evening airings, 'than any other; that 
the perſon who might reveal the ſecrets 
of a family to him, might, if oppor- 


ny were given him, betray me, or 


kim, to thoſe whom it was his duty to 


_ ſerve; that I had not been uſed to a 
conduct ſo 9 to lay myſelf at 


1 9 
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hearts are ſet upon, you need 


Not to take up my reſolution befare- 


band. That advice comes too late. 
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200 CLARISSA 


he merey of ſervants; and was ſorry be 


had meaſures to purſue, that made ſteps 
neceſſary in his own opinion, which, 
in mine, were very culpable, and which 
no end could juſtify; that things draw- 
ing towards a criſis between my friends 
and me, an interview could avail no- 
_ thing; eſpecially as the method by which 
this correſpondence was carried on, was 
not ſuſpected, and he could write all 
that was in his mind to write; that T 


expected to be at liberty to judge of 


what was proper and fit upon this oc- 
caſion; eſpecially às he might be aſ- 
ſured, that F would ſooner chuſe death, 
than Mr. Solmes. 7 


4 TUESDAY NIGHTs 
INA depoſited my letter to Mr. 

Lovelace. | 
againſt me, I am much better pleaſed 
with myſelf for declining the interview 
than I was before. I ſuppoſe he will 
be a little out of humour upon it, how- 
ever: but as I reſerved to myſelf the li- 
berty of changing my mind; and as it 
is eafy for him to imagine there may be 
_ reaſons for it <vithin-doors, which he 
cannot judge of 2wthout; beſides thoſe 

T have ſuggeſted, which of themſelves 
are of folicient weight to engage his 
acquieſcence; I mould think it ſtrange, 
if * acquieſces not on this occaſion, 
and that with a chearfulneſs, which 
may ſhew me, that his laſt letter is 
written from his heart: for if he be 
really ſo much concerned at his paſt 
faults, as he pretends, and has for ſome 
time pretended, muſt he not, of courſe, 


have corrected, in ſome degree, the im- 


petuoſity of his temper ?. The firſt ſtep 
to reformation, as I conceive, is to ſub- 
due ſudden guſts of paſſion, from which 
frequently the greateſt evils ariſe, Fg 
to Nen. to bear diſappointments. If 
the iraſcible paſſions cannot be over. 
come, what opinion can we have of the 
i power over thoſe to which bad 
habit, joined to greater temptation, 
gives ſtronger force? 1 | 
Pray, my dear, be ſo kind, as to make 
enquiry by ſome ſafe, hand, after the 
Giite r. Lovelace aſſumes at the 
inn he puts up at in the poor village of 
Neale, he calls it. If it be the ſame I 
take it to be, I never knew it was con- 
ſiderable enough to have a name; nor 
that it has an inn in it, 


As he muſt, to be ſo conſtantly near 


hreatening as things look 


| his letter; which I mall ipcloſe,” 
| . 5 1:00 


us, be much there, I would be glad to 
have ſome account of. his behayiour, 


and what the people think of him. In 
ſuch a length of time, he muſt by his 


conduct either give ſcandal, or hope of 


reformation, Pray, my dear, humour 
me in this enquiry. . I have reaſons for 
it, which you ſhall be acquainted with 


another time, if the reſult of the en. 


quiry diſcover them not, 


I. E TT ER xi. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO uss 
| | HOWE, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NINI 

Re ns O'CLOCK, _ 
1 Am juſt returned from my morning 
walk, and already have received a 


letter from Mr. Lovelace in anſwer to 


mine depoſited laſt night, He muſt 
have had pen, ink, and paper with him; 
for jt was written in the coppice; with 
this circumſtance: © On one knee, kneel. 
ing with the other.” Not from reve. 
rence to the written to, however, as 


you'll find! 


Well we are inſtructed early to keep 
theſe men at diſtance, An undeſigning 


open heart, where it is loth to difo- 
blige, is eaſily drawn in, I ſee, to oblige 
more than ever it deſigned, It is to 
apt to govern itſelf by what a bold ſpi. 
rit js encouraged to exped of it, Itis 
very difficult for a good-natured young 
erſon to give a negative where it dil- 
eſteems not. | 1 
Our hearts may harden and contract, 
as we gain experience, and when we 
have ſmarted perhaps for our eaſy folly: 
and fo they ought, or we ſhould be up- 
on very unequal terms with the world. 
Excuſe theſe grave reflections. This 
man has vexed me heartily. I ſee his 
ntleneſs was art: fierceneſs, and 2 
temper like what J have been too much 
uſed to at home, are nature in him. 
Nothing, I think, ſhall ever make ms 
forgive him ; for ſurely, there can be 
no good reaſon fogghis impatience on 


an expeRation given with reſerve, 309 | 


reyocable.—1 ſo much to ſuffer throug 


him; yet, to be treated as if L were | 


obliged to bear inſults from him! 
; But here you will be pleaſed to read 


* — 


/ 


o Miss CEARISSA HARLOWE, 
Lb God! De 


( W HAT is non to become of mel 
. difappointment!—No new Cauſe! 


«other, 1 write My feet henumbed 
« with midnight wanderings through 
the heavieſt dews that ever fell; my 
t wig and my linen dripping with the 
boar froſt diſſolving on them Day 


exhale May it never riſe again! 
© Unleſs it bring healing and comfort 


| © ton benighted ſoul! In 7 273 jon to 
© the jo ou had inſpired (ever lovely 


« anguiſh ! 1 85 
bs © my beloved creature!—But a 


© excuſes inexcuſable? I know not 
what I write!--That ſervant in your 
ay“! By the | 
that ſervant wat nor, dared not, 
© could not be in your way! Curſe up- 
on the cool caution that is pleaded to 
| * deprive me of an expectation ſo tranſ- 
# porting! | C 
And are things draauing towards a 
* erific bettween your friends and you? 
1s not this a reaſon for me to ex- 
© peR, the rather 
| ( miſed interview? | | 
Can I write all that is A ee 
: INT Ines Ef the hun- 
* dredth part of what is in my mind, and 
m my apprehenſion, can I write! 
0 the wavering, the changeable 
' fex!—But can Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
8 ove me, Madimit—TRridw not 
rr 
Ju T muſt, 1 do, inftt upon your 
* promiſe—Or that 'you will conde- 
| * lend to find better excuſes for the 
: falure—Or convince me, that trong- 
" erreaſons are impoſed upon Jou, than 
, | thoſe you offer, A promi ſe once given 
„Gen deliberation given) 
* mſedonly cun pen vith—ex 
1 of a vel n 


' Jeaves'no power to perform it. 


fe with—except 


 CLARISSA HARLOWE. | 
from the barbarous methods reſalved 


How ſhall I ſupport this 


t On one knee, kneeling with the 


© hut = breaking—Sun not riſen to 
a 


 promiſer!) in ſuch proportion is my 
© not your very excuſes confeſſions of 


great God of Heaven, 


A „ a «a a 


to expect, the pro- 


% e „ 


ſion; and 
hend, that I am intended to be the ſa- 

4 .erifice of more miſcreants than one 
Have patiencę with me, deareſt crea» | 
„ture I mean Solmes and your bro- 


the Pro- | 


Fuer; Which 


to be taken with you in malice to mel 
* You would ſooner chuſe death than 
© 'Solmtes! (How my ſoul ſpurns the 
competition!) O my beloved crev- 
ture, what are theſe but <vords ?—, 
Whoſe words Sweet and ever-ador- 
able What? Promiſe · breaker 
muſt I call you?-—How ſhall I believe 


in the queſtion! Perſecution fo flam · 
ing! Hatred to me ſo ſtrongly avow- 
ed I) after this inſtance of your fo 
lightly e er with your promiſe? 
If, my deareſt hfe! you would pre- 
vent my diſtraction, or, at leaſt, diſ- 
trated conſequences, renew the pro- 
miſed hope!—-My fate is indeed up- 
ons ens 2-H - | 
Forgive me, deareſt creature, for- 
give me l- I know I have written in 
too much anguiſh of 'mind!—Writ- 
ws this, in the ſame moment that the 
juſt dawning light has imparted to 
me the heavy difappointment. : 
I dare not re- peruſe what I have 
written.—I i depoſit it=-It may 
ſerve to ſhew you my diſtrated ap- 
prehenſion that this diſappointment is 
ut a prelude to the greateſt of all- 
Nor, having here any other paper, 
am I able to write again if I would 
on this gloomy ſpot—(Gloomy is my 
ſoul; and all nature round me par- 
takes of my gloom!) I truſt it 
therefore to your goodneſs—If it's 
RY excite your diſpleaſure Fae 
than your, pity, -you wrong m - 
A i all be —_ to - =. | 


„ther only.]. But if, exerting your 
« uſual generoſity, you will excuſe and 
„ may that God, whom ycu 
© profels to ſerve, and who is the God 


of truth and of promiſes, prote and 
bl Jt) you, for both; and for reſtoring 
to bimſelf, and to hope, eur evers 
© adoring, yet almoſt 2 
weer: 
„ yI-SAvIIV, in The. - | 


ponding 
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This 10 the anſwer I ſhall retpra. ; 


of © WEDNESPAY MORNING» 

6 1 Am amazed, Sir, at the freedom of 
your reproaches. 
teazed, againſt convenience and in- 
clination, to give you a private meet- 


upbraided, and my ſex reflected up- 
on, becauſe I thought it prudent to 
change my mind ? -A liberty I had 
reſerved to myſelf, when I made the 


ed not inſtances of your impatient 


0 

6 

« 

« 

6 

6 

0 

F 

« 

s 

* happy for me, that I have this new 
one; which ſhews, that you can as 
little ſpare me, when I purſue the die- 
by 

* others, for acting up to theirs. 
motives you muſt be governed by in 
© this exceſs, 
c 
0 
6 
. 
* 
0 
c 
6 


Since you think you have found out 
the ft, and have ſhewn ſo much of 


alarmed, not to wiſh and deſire, that 

your letter of this day may conclude 
© all the trouble you had from, or for, 
your humble ſervant, Yak bv 


© Ct. HARLOwE.? 


I believe, my dear, I ma promiſe 


myſelf your approbation, whenever I 


write or ſpeak with ſpirit, be it to whom 
it will, Indeed, I find but too much 
reaſon to exert it, fince I have to deal 


with people, who govern themſelves in 


their conduct to me, not by what is fit 


or decent, right or wrong, but by what 


they think my temper will bear, have, 


till very lately, been praiſed for mine 


but it has always been by thoſe who 
never gave me opportunity to return the 
compliment to them. Some people 
have acted, as if they thought forbear- 
ance on one fide abſolutely neceſſary 
for them and me to be upon good terms 
together; and in this caſe have ever 
taken care rather to owe that obliga- 
tion than to lay it. Vou have hinted 
to me, that reſentment is not natural 


to my temper, and that therefore it muſt 


ſoon ſubſide; it may be ſo with reſpe& 


to my relations; but not to Mr, Love- 
lace, I aſſure you, 


. * 


CLARTSSA HARLOWE. 


we can do; but to convince you, that! 


Preſſed and 


ing, am I to be thus challenged and 
I hardly ever before did any-thing in 


appointment, as you call it. I want- 


ſpirit to other people: yet may it be 


tates of my own reaſon, as you da 
Two 


The one ny eafineſs; 
the other your own preſumption. 


the laſt upon it, I am too much 


rather, as Mr. Lovelace has aſſured 


him to ma 


day next, and about what may reſult 


am told, to try every means to indute 


indulgent till now, ſeem cruel in 


WEDNESDAY No, Mick 
Wr cannot always anſwer for what 


can keep my above reſolution, with re. 
ard to Mr. Lovelace, angry as m 
etter is, and three hours as it is ſince 
it was written, I aſſure you, that I re. 
ent it not; nor will ſoften it, although 
Fand it is not taken away. And yet 


anger, that I did not repent in half n 
hour;, and queſtion m Kit in Jeſs than 
that time, whether 4 were right or 
„„ | 
In this reſpite till Tueſday, I have 2 
little time to look about me, as I may 
ſay, and to conſider of what I haveto 
do, and can do. And Mr. Lovelace's 
inſolence will make me go very home 
with myſelf. Not that I think I can 
conquer my averſion to Mr. Solmes. 
am ſure I cannot. But, if I abſo. 
lutely break with Mr, Lovelace, and 
ive my friends convincing proofs of 
it, who knows but they will reſtore me 
to their favour, and let their views in 
relation to the other man go off by de. 
rees?—Or, at leaſt, that I may be 
Cafe till my couſin Morden arrives: to 
whom, I think, I will write; and the 


me, that my friends have written to 
ke good their ſide of the 
queſtion, | \ 
But, with all my courage, I amer- 
ceedingly apprehenſive about the Tueſ- 


from my ſtedfaſtneſs; for ſtedfaſt I 3m 
ſure I mall be. They are reſolved, 1 


me to comply with what they are de- 
termined upon. And Iam refolyedto 
do all I can to avoid what they would 
force me to do. A dreadful contey- 
tion between parents and child !— fach 
hoping to leave the other without er: 
5 whatever the conſequence u 


What can 1 do? Adviſe me, ny 
dear. Something is ſtrangely uro 
ſomewhere! to make parents, the, mo 


child's eye; and a daughter, till wit 
theſe few weeks, thought unercephon- 
ably dutiful, appear, in their jut, 
ment, a rebel lO my ambitious 20 
violent brother! What may Re have iv 
apſyer for to bath lt” of es 


Wy 3 
* i 
1 8 N 
” * $ 
p * 
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Re pleaſed to remember, my dear, 
that your laſt favour was dated on Sa- 
today, This is Wedneſday: and 
none of mine have been taken away 
Gnce, Don't let me want your advice. 
My ſituation is extremely difficult.— 
But I am ſure you love me till; and 
not the leſs on that account. Adieu, 
my beloved friend. 


Ct. HarLowE. 


LETTER xx. 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISSA 
| HARLOWE., 
* ; 


TRURSDAY MORNING, DAY BREAK, 


; MAR CH 30. 5 
N accident, and not remiſſneſs, 
has occaſioned my ſilence. 

My mother was ſent for on Sunday 
night by her couſin Larkin, whom I 
mentioned in one of my former, and 
who was extremely earneſt to ſee her. 


This poor woman was always afraid 


of death, and was one of thoſe weak 
perſons who imagine that the making 


of their will muſt be an undoubted 


foterunner of it. | | 

bhe had always ſaid, when urged to 
the neceſſary work, That whenever ſhe 

made it, ſhe ſhould not live long after; 


and, one would think, imagined ſhe 


was under an obligation to prove her 
words: for, though ſhe had been long 
bed-rid, and was, in a manner, worn 
out before, yet ſhe thought herſelf bet- 
ter, till ſhe was perſuaded to make it: 
and from that moment, remembering 
what ſhe uſed to prognoſticate, (her 
fears helping on what ſbe feared, as is 
often the caſe, particularly in the ſmall- 


por) grew worſe; and had it in her 


dead once to burn her will, in hopes 
to grow better upon it. 


She ſent my mother word, that the 


ors had given her over; but that 
ſhe could not die till ſhe ſaw her. I 
told my mother, that if ſhe wiſhed her 
2 chance for recovery, ſhe thould not, 
for that reaſon, go. But go ſhe would; 
and, what was worſe, would make me 


$9: with her; and that, at an hour's 


warns for dhe ſaid nothing of it to 
m ale ing in the morning 


; + 


* | a 
car return at ig. 
ore time for argu- 


2 . r 
ere I had not gone; 
r i 
N . N. . 
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but as it was, there was a kind of ne- 


ceſſity that my preparation to obey her, 
ſhould, in a manner, accompany, her 
command. - A command ſo much out 


of the way, on ſuch a folemn occaſion! 


And this I repreſented; but to no pur- 
poſe: there never was ſuch a contra- 
dicting girl in the world My wiſdom 
always made ber a fool! - But ſhe 


would be obliged this time, proper or 


improper. 3 

LI have but one way of accounting 
for this ſudden whim of my mother; 
and that is this She had a mind to ac- 
cept of Mr. Hickman's offer to eſcort 
her — And I verily believe [I wiſh I 
were quite ſure of it] had a mind to 
oblige him with y company As far 


as I know, to keep me out of avorſe. 


For, would you believe it ?—As 
ſure as you are alive, ſhe is afraid for her 


favourite Hickman, becauſe of the long 


viſit your Lovelace, though ſo much by 
accident, made me in her abſence, laſt 


time ſhe was at the ſame place. 1 of | 


my dear, you are not jealous too. But 
indeed I now-and-then, when ſhe teazes 


me with praiſes which Hickman can- 
not deſerve, in return fall to praiſing 


thoſe qualities and perſonalities in 


Lovelace, which the other never will 


have. Indeed I do love to teaze a lit- 
tle bit, that I do.— My mamma's girl 
U had like to have ſaid. 


As you know ſhe is as paſſionate, as 


I am pert, you will not wonder to be 


told, that we generally fall out on 
theſe occaſions. She flies from me at 
the long run, It would be undutiful - 


in me to leave her fir. And then I get 
an opportunity to purſue our correſpon- 
dence. | CT 1 | 

For, now I am rambling, let me tell 


you, that the does not much favour 


that;z—for two reaſons, I believe ;— 


one, that I don't ſhew her all that 
paſſes between us; the other, that ſhe - 


thinks I harden your mind againſt your 


duty, as it is called. And with, ber, 


for a reaſqn at home, as I have hinted 
more than once, parents cannot do 


wrongs children cannot oppoſe, and. 


be right. This obliges me now-and- 
then to feal an hour, as I may fay, 


and not let her know how I am em- 


ployed. | TOE 4 3 
You may gueſs from what 'T have 
wri 


written, how averſe I was to comply 
with this unreaſonable ſtretch of mo- 


therly authority=-But it came to be a | 


teft 
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teft of duty; fo T was obliged to yield, 
though with a full perſuaſion of being 
in the right. | 
I have always your reproofs upon 
theſe occaſions: in your late letters 
ſtronger than ever. A good reaſon 
why, you'll ſay, becauſe more deſerv- 
'ed'thanever. I thank you kindly for 
your correction. I hope to make cor- 
refion of it—But let me tell you, that 
| go Aripes, whether deſerved or not, 
have made me ſenſible. deeper than the 
fkin—But of this another time, 
It was Monday afternoon before we 
reached the old lady's houſe. That 
fiddling, parading fellow [you know 
who I mean] made us wait for him two 
Hours, and I to goa journey I diſliked! 
_only for the ſake of having alittle more 
_ tawdry upon his houſings; which he 
had hurried his ſaddler to put on, to 
make him look fine, being to eſcort 
his dear Madam Howe, and her fair 
daughter. I told him, thatI ſuppoſed 
he was afraid, that the double folem- 
nity in the caſe (that of the viſit to a 
dying woman, and that of his own 
*£ountenance) would give him the ap- 
pearance of an andertaker; to avoid 
which, be ran into as bad an extreme, 


and I doubted would be taken for a 


mountebank. 


The man w 


aſſent to the juſtice of the remark: 


otherwiſe he would have borne it better; 


for he is uſed enough to this ſort of 
treatment, I thought he would have 
cried. . I have heretofote obſer ved, that 
on this fide of the contract, he ſeems to 
be a mighty meek ſort of ereature.— 
And though I ſhould like it in bim 
bereafter perhaps, yet I can't help de- 


ſpiſing him a little in my heart for it 


nos. I believe, my dear, we all love your 
'bluſtering fellows beſt; could we but 
direct the bluſter, and bid it roar when, 
and at whom we pleaſed, _ 1 
T be poor man looked at my mother. 
She was ſo angry, (my airs upon it, 
and my oppoſition to the journey, have 
all helped) that for half the 'way ſhe 
would not ſpeak to me, 4 when 
me did, it was, I with I Had net 
N brought you! You know not whit it 


c 
Nit, Hickmian's, that you Are here fo 
10 * es for this [ide of 'the charjot?* 


2 as confounded, He took. 
it as ſtrongly, as if his conſcience gave 


 averte 


ing hand, Half-flouriſhin 
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her, as he always does, for farin 


worſe from me: for there was, © Hy 


* do you #ow, Sir?“ And © How do 
© you now, Mr. Hickman ? 23 

ambled now on this ſide of the charice 
now on that, ſtealing a prim look A 
me; her head half out of the ehariot 
kindly ſmiling as if married to the 
man but a fortnight herſelf; while1 


always ſaw ſomething to divert myſelf 
on the ſide of the chariot where the bo 


neſt man was not, were it but old Ro. 
_ at a e on 4 Roan Keffel. 
ur courtſhip days, they ſay, are our 
beſt days. Favour 3 — 
Diſtance increaſes it. It's eſſence i; 
diſtance. And to ſee how familiar 
theſe men wretches grow upon a ſmile, 
what an awe they are ſtruck into when 
we frown; who would not make them 
ſtand off? Who would not enjoy 2 
power, that is to be ſo ſhort-lived? 
Don't chide me one bit for this, my 
dear. It is in nature. I can'thelp it, 
Nay, for that matter, I love it, and 
wiſh not to help it. So ſpare your gra. 


vity, I beſeech you, on this ſubject. l 
ſet not up for a perfect character. The 
man will bear it. And what need you 


care? My mother overbalances all be 
ſuffers: and if he thinks himſelf un- 


happy, he ought never to be otherwiſe, 


Then did he not deſerve a fit of the 
ſullens, think you, to make us loſe our 
dinner for his parade, fince in ſo ſhort 
a journey, my mother would not 'bate, 
and loſe the opportunity of coming 


back that night, had the old lady's 


condition permitted it? To ſay nothing 


of being the cauſe, that my mamma 
was in the glout with her poor daughter 
all the way. i 
At our alighting I gave him another 


dab; but it was but a little one. Yet the 


manner, and the air, made up (as I 3 
J 


tended they ſhould) for that defect. 


mother's hand was kindly put into his, 
and with a fimpering altogether bridal; 
and with another How do you now, 


« Sir All his plump muſcles were in 


motion, and a double charge of care 
and obſequiouſneſs fid 
: whole form, when he o 
© officious palm. My mother, willen 1 


ered to me his 
was a girl, always bid me hold 10 


is to condeſcend. It is my fault, not head. I juſt then femembered 
VVV Witku 


= 


and''a rejea- 


lupercilious eye, anc 4 


tted up bis 
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«go need of help, Sir!-——You are in 


ck, as if on wheels; with 
face exceſſively mortified: I had 
hts elle to have followed the too 
h, with a declaration, that 
Thadas many hands and feet as himſelf. 
at this would have been telling him a 
of news, as to the latter, that I 
hope he had not the preſumption to 


We found the poor woman, as we 
thought, at the laſt gaſp. Had we 
not have got 
ntended, that night. 
You ſee I am for excuſing the man all 
| can; and yet, I aſſure you, I have 
not ſo much as a conditional hiking to 
lim. My mother ſat up moſt part of 
thenight, expecting every hour would 
or coulin's la 
her company till two, ß. 

| never ſaw the approaches of death 
ſon before; and was ex- 
tremely ſhocked, Death, to one in 
health, is a very terrible thing. We 
pity the perſon for what be ſuffers : 
adwepity ourſelves for what wve muſt 
ſometime hence in like ſort ſuffer; and 
ſo are doubly affeed, — 

.She held out till Tueſday morni 
| eleven; As ſhe had told my mother 
that the had left her an executrix, and 
and mourning; we 
that day in matters 
of the will; [by which, by the way, 
enny Fynnett is handſome- 
for] ſo that it was Wed- 
morning early, before we could 
{et out on our return. LM 
It is true, we got home (having no 
ay for) by noon: but 
| obin away before he 
Giſmpunted, (who brought me back a 
whole packet, down to the ſame Wed- 
reſday noon) yet was I really ſo fa- 
Ugned, and ſhocked, as I muſt own, 
atthe hard death of the old lady; my 
mother likewiſe (who has no reaſon 3 | 
d) being indiſpoſ 
ccahon * 1 a: 
et about writing time enou 
Robin's return that ni | 

But having recruited m 
mother baving alſo had a good night, 
h ok to romp — and 
Rebel time enough for your 
kak dring; that | fake 


her and me rin 


boulings to ſt 
though J ſent 


from the ſame o 


y ſpirits, m. 
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I wiLL ſoon follow this with ano- 
ther. I will employ a perſon directly 
to find out how Lovelace behaves him - 
ſelf at his inn. Such a buſy ſpirit 
muſt be traceable.. . 4 e 

But, perhaps, my dear, you are in- 
as ov 3 him, 2 his em- 
ploymentes for this requeſt was made 

efore he mortally offended you. Ne- 
_ vertheleſs, I will have enquiry made. 
The reſult, it is very probable, will be 
of uſe to confirm you, in your preſent 
unforgiving te Gta yet, if the 
poor man [ſhall I pity him for you, my. 
dear ?] ſhould be deprived of the greateſt 
bleſſing any man on earth can receive, 
and to which he has the preſumption, 
with ſo little merit, to aſpire; he will 
have run great riſques; caught great 
colds; hazarded fevers; ſuſtained the 

higheſt indignities; braved the incle- 
mencies of ſkies, and all for—zothing ! 
Will not this move your generoſity 
(if nothing elſe) in * favour !— 
Poor Mr. Lovelace! „ 

I would occaſion no throb; nor half- 
throb; no flaſh of ſenſibility, like 
lightning darting in, and as ſoon ſup- 
preſſed by a diſcretion that no one of 
the ſex ever before could give ſuch an 
example of — I would not, I fay; and yet, 
for a trial of you to yourſelf, rather 
than as an impertinent overflow of 
raillery in your friend, as money-takers 
try a ſuſpeQed guinea by the ſound, let 
me, on ſuch a 1 {ound vou, 
by repeating, Poor Mr. Lovelace — 

And now, my dear, how is it with 
you? How do you now, as my mo- 
ther ſays to Mr. Hickman, when her 

pert daughter has made him look ſor- 
rowful?;ʒ3˙ WF ej 0 


LETTER xxl. 
| MR, HICKMAN, TO MRS. HOWE. /. 


_ ____ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29. 
opal. EIT 1 
T is with infinite regret that I think 
myſelf obliged, by pen and ink, to 
repeat my apprehenſions, that it is im- 
poſſible for me ever to obtain a ſhare in 
the affections of your beloved daugh 


ter. O that it were not too evident to 


every - one, as well as to myſelf, even 

to our very ſervants, that my love for 

ber, and my aſſiduities, expole me ga- 
| | | : 
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ther to her ſcorn Forgive me, Madam, 
the hard word!] than to the treatment 


due to a man whoſe propoſals have met 


with your approbation; and who loves 


her above all the women in the world! 


Well might the merit of my paſſion 
be doubted, if, like Mr. Solmes to the 
truly admirable Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
IJ could continue my addreſſes to Miſs 
HFHowe's diſtaſte, Vet what will not 
the diſcontinuance coſt me! _ 
Give me leave, nevertheleſs, deareſt, 


worthieſt lady, to repeat, what I told 


you, on Monday night, at Mrs. Lar- 


n's, with a heart even burſting with 


grief, that I wanted not the treatment 


of that day to convince me, that I am 
not, nor even can be, the object of Miſs 


Howe's voluntary favour. What hopes 
can there be, that a lady will ever 
efteem, as a huſband, the man, whom 
as a lover, ſhe deſpiſes? Will not every 
act of obligingneſs from ſuch a one, 
de confirucd: an unmanly tameneſs of 
ſpirit, and entitle him the more to her 
Aldain ?—My heart is full: forgive 
me if J fay, that Miſs Howe's treat- 


ment of me does no credit either to her 
gentlemen know nothing at all of our 


education, or fine ſenſe. | 

_ © Since then it is too evident, that ſhe 
cannot eſteem me; and fince, as I have 
heard it juſtly obſerved by the excel- 


Tent Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, that love 


is not a voluntary paſſion; would it not 


de ungenerous to ſubje& the dear 
daughter to wr e on of a mother 
her; and you, Ma- 


ſo juſtly fond of 
dam, while you are ſo good as to inte- 
reſt yourſelf in my favour, to uneaſi- 
neſs? And why, were I to be even ure, 
at laſt, of ſucceeding by means of your 

kind partiality to me, ſhould I wiſh to 


make the beſt-beloved of my ſoul un- 
| happy; ſince mutual muſt be our hap - 


pineſs, or miſery for life the conſe- 
© "uence ta en? EE 
Muy beſt wiſhes will for ever attend 
the dear, the ever-dear lady! May her 
nuptials be happy! They muſt be ſo, if 


her love. Vet Iwill ſay, that whoever 
be the happy, the thrice happy man, 


he never can love her with. a paſſion 


more ardent and more ſincere than 
mine. 4 A . 
Accept, dear Madam, of my moſt 
teful thanks for a diſtinction that has 
Row the only ſupport of my preſump- 
tion in an addreſs I am obliged, as ut- 


terly hopeleſs, to diſcontinue, A dif. 
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tinction, on which (and not on 
merits) 1 had entirely wie, he 
which, I find can avail mie nothin 
To the laſt hour of my life, it will vite 
me pleaſure to think, that had e- 


vour, your recommendation, been of 
ſufficient weightto conquer what ſeems 


to be an invincible averſion, I had been 


the happieſt of men. | 

J am, dear Madam, with inviolable 
reſpect, your ever obliged and faithſul 
humble ſervant, 5 | 


© 1, _ CHARLEs HiCkuay, 


| LETTER XXII. 


MRS. HOWE, TO CHARLES KICK- 
10 MAN, ESG. 
uus, MARCH 30. 
1 Cannot but ſay, Mr. Hickman, but 
you have cauſe to be difſatisfied= 
to be out of humour—to be di{pleaſed 
—with Nancy—But, . vpon my word; 
but indeed - What mal I fay?Yet 
this I will ſay, that you good young 


ſex. Shall I tell you But why ſhould 


But if you are ſo indifferent, Mr. 
i F you think you can 12 
or her ſkittiſh tricks If #9 
your favour—Why, Mr. 
10 1 muſt tell you, that my 


ancy is worth bearing with. If 


ſhe marry the man ſhe can honour with be fooli/b—what is that owing to 1. 


it not to her 4vit?. Let me tell you, 5 
you cannot have the convenience mite 
out the inconvenience, What work 
man loves not a ſharp tool to work with! 
But is there not more danger from 4 


ſharp tool, than from à blunt obe! 
And 


what workman will throw aue! 
a ſharp tool, becauſe it may cut 
fingers? Wit may belikened to a uf 
tool, And there is ſomething 18 


\'# 


an = Hoo v ds ůàq a oe _ LT 


pr 


in wit, let me tell you. Often 

and often have I been forced to ſmile 
atherarch turns upon me, when I could 
have beat her for them. And, pray, 
don't I bear a great deal from her? 
And why ? Becauſe I love her. And 
would you not wiſh me to judge of 
love for her by my own? And 
would not you bear with her? Don't 
love her (what though with ano- 
ther ſort of love?) as well as 1 do? I 


do aſſure you, Sir, that if I thought 


you did not Well, but it is plain that 
you don't !—And is it plain that you 
don't? Well, then, you mult do as you 

Well — the merit of your paſſion 
be doubted, you ſay, if, like Mr. 
Solmes—Fiddle-faddle!— Why, you 
are a captious man, I think !—Has 
Nancy been fo plain in her repulſes of 
you as Miſs Clary Harlowe has been to 
Mr. Solmes ?--Does Nancy love any 
man better than you, although ſhe may 
not ſhew ſo much love to you as you 
wiſh for? If ſhe did, let me tell you, 
ſhe would have let us all hear of it. 
What idle comparifons then + coho 
But it may be you are tired out. It 


miy be you have ſeen ſomebody elſe— 


It may be you would with to change 
miltrefſes with that gay wretch Mr. 
Lovelace. It may be too, that, in that 
caſe, Nancy would not be ſorry to 
change lovers — The truly admirable 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe! And the ex- 
ellent Miſs Clariſſa Harlow - Good 
lack But take care, Mr. Hickman, 
that on do not praiſe any woman liv- 

et her be as admirable and as ex- 


cellent as the will, above your own 


miſtreſs. --No polite man will do that, 
furely.' And take care too, that you 
do not make her or me think you are 


i» earneſt in your anger—Juſt tbougn 


it may be, as anger only would not 
for a thouſand pounds, that Nancy 
would know that you can ſo eaſily part 
with her, if you have the love for ber 
which you declare you have. Be ſure, 
if you are not abſolutely determined, 
— — 
ot this your ! 0 
. mma as 1 = ann FR 
Hr treatment.of you, you ſay, does 
do eredit either to hevaduration' or ing 


more than yours? I can aſ- 


ure lou that every-bogy. blames her 


| ſenſe. Home put, truly! Never- 
24% fe fp — — 
dfprace y 
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for it. And vhby do they blame her? 
Why? Becaule they think you me- 


rit better treatment at her hands: and 


is not this to your credit? Who but 
pities you, and blames ber? Do the 


ſervants, who, as you obſerve, fee her 


{kittiſh airs, diſreſpect you for them? 
Do they. not, at ſuch times, look con- 
cerned for: you? Are they not then 


doubly officious in their reſpe&s and 


ſervices to you? I have obſerved with 
pleaſure, that they are. | 

- But you are afraid you ſhall be 
thought tame, perhaps, when married. 
That you ſhall not be thought manly 
enough, I warrant !—And this was 
poor Mr. Howe 's fear. And many a 
tug did this lordly fear coſt us both, 
God knows! Many more than needed, 
I am ſure: — and more than ought to 
have been, had he known how to bear 


and forbear, as is the duty of thoſe who 
pretend to have moſt ſenſe—And, pray, 
- which- would you have to have molt 
ſenſe, the woman or the man ? 


Well, Sir, and now what remains, if 
you really love Nancy fo well as you 
fay you do aner- I leave that to 
you. You may, if you pleaſe, come 


to breakfaſt with me in the morning, 


But with no full heart, nor reſenting 
louks, I adviſe you; except you can 
brave it out. That have I, when pro- 
voked, done many a time with my buſ- 


band, but never did I get any-thing 
by it with my daughter: much leis 


will you. Of which, for your obſer - 
vation, I thought fit to advertiſe you. 
As from your friend, © 


ET TER. XXII. 


uss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


la& favour. But being ſo far be- 
bind-hand with you, muſt be brief. 
In thefirſt place, as to your reproofs, 


thus mall I diſcharge myſelf of that 


af my fubje&t. Is it likely, think 
you, that I ſhould avoid deſerving them 


now-and-then, ocaſionally, when ad- 


mire the manner in which you give me 
your rebukes, and love you the better 
for them? r you are ſo well 


entitled 


"WS: . — 
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ANNABELLA Howe, © 
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entitled to give them? For what faults 
can you poſſibly have, unleſs your rela- 
tions are ſp kind as to find. you a feu to 
keep their any in countenance? But 
they are as kind to me in this, as to 
you; for I may venture to affirm, that 
any one who ſhould read your letters; 
and would ſay you were right, would 
not on feading mine condemn me for 
being yuite wrong. oO 
Vour reſolution not to leave your 
father's houſe is right—if you can ſtay 
in it, and avoid being Solmes's wife. 


I think you anſwered Solmes's letter, B 


as I ſhould h. ve anſwered it Will you 
not compliment me and yourſelf at 
once, by ſaying, that that was right ? 
You have, in your letters to your 
uncle and the reſt, done all that you 
. ovghtto do. You are wholly guiltleſs 
of the conſequence, he it what it will, 
Jo offer to give up your eſtate !—That 
would not 1 have done! You ſee this 
offer ſtaggered them; they took time to 
conſider of it. They made my heartache 
in the time they took. I was afraid 
they would have taken you at your 
word: and ſo but for ſhame, and for 
fear of Lovelace, I dare fay they would. 
| You are too noble for them. This, I 
repeat, is an offer J would not have 
made. Let me beg of you, my dear, 
never to repeat the temptation to them. 
. I freely own to you, that their uſage 
of you upon it, and Lovelace's diffe- 
rent treatment of you“ in his laſt let · 
ter received at the ſame time, would 
have made me his, paſt redemption. 
The deuce take the man, I was going to 
fay, for not having had ſo much regard 
to his character and morals, as would 
have entirely juſtified ſuch a ſtep in 
a CLARISSA, perſecuted as ſhe is! 

I wonder not at your appointment 
with him. I may further touch upon 
ſome part of this ſubject by-and-by. 
Pray —pray—I pray you now, my 
deareſt friend, contrive to ſend your 
Betty Barnes to me! - Does the Co- 
ventry Act extend to women, know ye? 
The ea I will do, ſhall be, to ſend 
her home well ſouſed in and dragged. 
through our deepeſt horſe · pond. III 
engage, if I get her hither, that ſhe will 
Kkkep the anniverſary of her deliverance 
as long as ſhe lives. , 
I wonder not at Lovelace's ſaucy an · 
1wer, ſaucy as it really is +. If he loves 


| See Page 139· 18 2 
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you as he ought; he muſt be vered : 


vertheleſs I am very far from blaming 


ſo great a di intment. The 
muſt have 2 dyn 
I think, had he not ſhewn his vexation 
Your expectations of ſuch à chriſtian 
command of temper in. him, in a dif. 
appointment of this nature eſpecially, 
are too early by almoſt half a centy 
in a man of his conſtitution. But ne. 


you for your reſentment. 
I ſhall be all impatience to knaw how 
this matter ends between you and hin, 
ut a ſeau inches of brickewall between 
you ſo lately; and now ſuch mountains! 
aeg you think to hold it? May be 
Lou ſee, you ſay, that the temper be 
ſhewed in nee letter 942 not 
natural to him. And did you before 
think it wa-? Wretched creepers and 
inſinuators! Yet when opportunity 
ſerves, as inſolent encroachers I This 
very Hickman, I make no doubt, would 
be as ſaucy as your Lovelace, if he 
dared. He has nat half the arrogant 
bravery of the other, and can better 
hide his horns; that's all. But when: 
ever he has the power, depend uponit, he 
will butt at one as valiantly as theother, 
If ever I ſhould be perſuaded to have 
him, I ſhall watch how the obſequious 
lover goes off ; and how the imperative 
huſband comes upon him; in ſhort, how 
he ,aſcends, and how I deſcend, in the 
matrimonial wheel, never to take my 
turn again, but by fits and ftarts, like 
the feeble ſtruggles of a ſinking ſtate 
for it's dying liberty. ee dk 
All good-natured' men are paſſionate, 
ſays Mr. Lovelace. A pretty plea ta 
a beloved object in the plenitude of ber 
power! As much as to ſay, Greatly 
© as I value you, Madam, I will not 
© take pains to curb my paſſions to 
© oblige you. — Methinks 1 ſhould be 
glad to hear from Mr. Hickman foch 
a plea for good · nature as this. 
Indeed, we are too apt to make al. 
lowances for ſuch tempers as early in. 
dulgencehas made uncontroulable; and 
therefore habitually evil. But if 4 
boiſterous temper, when under oblige- 
tion, is to be thus allowed for, with 
when the tables are turned, will it ex- 
? You know-a huſband, who, | 
ncy, had ſome of theſe early allow. 


ances made for him: and you ſeat 


* 1 See Page 201. T4 95 2 
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wither bimſelf nor · any. body elſe 5s the 


er for it. 8; 

e ſuiting of the tempers of two 
ſons who are to come together, is a 

t matter; and yet there ſhould be 
boundaries fixed between them, by con- 
ſent as it were, beyond which neither 
ſhould go: and each ſhould hold the 
other to it; or there would probably be 
encroachments in both. To illuſtrate 
my aſſertion by a very high, and by a 
more manly (as ſome would think it) 
than womanly inftance—Tf the boun- 
daries of the three eſtates that conſtitute 
dur political union were not known, 
and decaſionally afſerted, what would 
become of the prerogatives and privi- 
eges of each? The two branches of the 
kgillature would encroach upon each 
otherz and the executive power would 
ſwallow up both. - - n el 
- But if two perſons of diſcretion, 
you'll ſay, come together 1 liek 
Aye, my dear, that's true: but, if 
none but perſons of diſcretion were to 
marry—And would it not ſurprize you 
if J were to advance, that the perſons 
of diſcretion are generally fingle?—Such 
perſons are apt to conſider too much, to 
reſolve, Are not you and I compli- 
mented as ſuch? And would either of 
us marry, if the fellows, and our friends, 
would let us alone? e . 
But to the former point - Had Love 
lace made his addreſſes to me, - (unleſs 
indeed I had been taken with a liking 
for him more than conditional) I — 
have forbid him, upon the firſt paſionate 
inſtance of his gocd. nature, as he calls 
it, ever to ſee me more; Thou muſt 


dear with me, honeſt friend, might 


I have ſaid, I had I condeſcended to fay 

my. thing to him] © an hundred times 

more than this Be gone therefore. 

bear with no — that are pre- 

, rr to that thou haſt pretended 
N me » 1 ru 1 : 


married, whether the man were a Love- 

or a Hickman in his ſpirit, — You 
ue ſo obediently principled, that per- 

you would have told a mild man, 
thathe muſt not entreat, but command; 
it was beneath him not to ex · 
you the obedience 
d to him at 


Uknow of old, my dear, 


. 5 
8 * 


certain 


had ſo 
altar 
your meek re- 


dun tothat little piddling part of the 
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marriage-vow which ſome prerogative- 
monger foifted into the office, to make 
that a duty, Which he knew was not a 


rig h k . 3 5 
Our way of training up, ſay 
takes us wn the 2 of: 5 


Very true: and how extremely brave 


and gallant is it, that this brave man 


will free us from all inſults but thoſe 
which will go neareſt to our hearts; 
that is toſay, His own! | N10 
How artfully has Lovelace, in the 
abſtract you give me of one of his let - 
ters, calculated to your meridian! Ge- 
nerous How hate compulſion He is 
ya deeper creature by much tlian 
once we thought him. He knows, as 
you intimate, that his own-wild pranks 


cannot be concealed; and ſo owns juſt 


enough to palliate (becauſe it teaches 
you not to be ſurprized at) any new 
one, that may come to your ears; and 
then, truly, he is, however faulty, a 
mighty #7genuous man; and by no means 


an hypocrite: a character the moſt odi- 


ous of all others, to our ſex, in a lover, 
and the leaſt to be forgiven, were it only 
becauſe, when detected, it makes us 


doubt the juſtice of thoſe praiſes which 


we are willing to believe he thought to 
be our due. | 0 


Buy means of this ſuppoſed ingenuity, 


Lovelace obtains a praiſe, inſtead of a 
merited diſpraiſe; and, like an abſolved 
confeſſionaire, wipes off as he goes along 
one ſcore, to begin another; for an eye 
favourable to him will not ſee his faults 
through a magnifying glaſs; nor will a 


woman, willing to hope the beft, forbear 


to impute to ill-will and prejudice all 
that charity can make ſo imputable. 
And if the even give credit to ſuch of 
the unfavourable imputations 'as fr 


be too flagrant-to be doubted, ſhe wi 


be very apt to take-in' the future hope, 


which he inculcates, and which to 
| +-»,-. . queſtion would be to queſtion her own - 
But to one of your mild and gentle 

lemper, it would be all one, were you 


power, and perhaps merit: and thus 
may a woman be- inclined to make a 
ſlight, even a fancied merit atone for the 
moſt glaring nee 26642 2664 97 

I have a reaſon, a new one, for this 
preachment upon a text you have given 
me. But, till I am better informed, I 
will not explain myſelf. If it come out, 
as I ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will, the man, 
my dear, is a devil; and you muſt ra- 
ther think of I proteſt I had like to 
have (aid Solmes than hiu. 
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But let this be as it will, ſhall I tell I ſhall have reaſon to ſay, that all you 
you, how, after all his offences, he may did, that all you ſaid, was right, and 
creep in with you again? cC̃ould not be better: yet, if I don't think 

I will. Thus then: it is but to elaim fo, I won't ſay fo; that I promiſe you, 
for bimſelf the good-natured character; Only let me adviſe you to pull up a 
and this, granted, will blot out the fault ſpirit, even to your uncle, if there be 
of paſſionate inſolence; and ſo he will occaſion. Reſent the vile and foolih 
have nothing to do, but this hour to treatment you meet with, in which he 

accuſtom you to inſult; the next, to has taken fo large a ſhare, and make 
bring you to forgive him, upon his ſub- him aſhamed of it, if you can. 
miſſion: the conſequence muſt be, that I know not, upon recollection, but 
he will by this teazing break your re- this interview may be a good thing for 
ſentment all to pieces; and then, alittle you, however deſigned. For when 
more of the inſult, and alittle let of the Solmes ſees (if that be to be fo) that it 
ſubmiſſion, on his part, will go down, is impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed with 
till nothing elſe but the fit will be ſeen, you; and your relations, ſee it too; the 
and not a bit of the ſecond: you will one muſt; i think, recede, and the other 
then be afraid to 13 fo offenſive a come to terms with you, upon offers, 
ſpirit; and at laſt will be brought ſo that it is my opinion, wiil go hard enough 
prettily, and ſo audibly, to pronounce with you to comply w.th; when the ſill 
the little reptile word oRE v, that it will harder are diſpenſed with. 
do one's heart good to hear you. The There are ſeveral paſſages in your laſt 
Muſcovite wife then takes ow of the letters, as well as in your former, which 
managed miſtreſs.— And if you doubt authorize me to ſay this. But it would 
the progreſſion, be pleaſed, my dear, to be unſeaſonable to touch this ſubjed 
take your mother's judgment upon it. further juſt now. | 
But no more of this juſt now. Your But, upon the whole, I have no pa. 
ſituation is. become too critical to per- tiente to fee you thus made the ſport of 
mit me to dwell upon theſe fort of to- your brother's and ſiſter's cruclty :.for 
ana And yet this is but an affected what, after ſo much fleadineſs on your 
evity with me. My heart, as I have part, in ſ many trials, can be their 
| heretofore ſaid, is a ſincere ſharer in all hope? Except indeed it be to drive yu 
your diſtreſſes. My ſun-ſhine darts but to extremity, and to ruin you in the opt 
through a drizly cloud, My eye, were ion of your uncles, as well as father. | 
you to ſee it, when it ſeems to you fo # I urge you by all means to fend out 
gladdened, as you mentioned in a for- of their reach all the letters and papers 
mer, is more than ready to overflow, you would not have them ſee. Me. 
even at the very paſſages en upon thinks, I would wiſh you to depoſit 
which you impute to me the arehneſorof likewiſe a parcel of cloaths, linen, and 
exultation, | tte like, before your interview with 

But now the unheard-of cruelty and Solmes; left you ſhould not have an op. 

perverſeneſs of ſome of your friends; portunity for it afterwards. Robin ſhall 

ö Relations, I ſhould ſay—I am always Fitch it away on the firſt orders, by day 

, blundering thus !] the as ſtrange de- or by night. | 7 ot 

Is terminedneſs of others; your preſent I am in hopes to procure. from my 

quarrel with Lovelace; and your ap- mother, if things come to extremity, 
proaching interview with Solmes, from leave for you to be privately with us. 
which you are right to apprehend a great I vill condition to be good-humoured, 
deal; are ſuch conſiderable circum- and even kind, to ER favourite, if the 
ſtances in your ſtory, that it is fit they will ſhew me an indulgence that ſhal 
ſhould engroſs all my attention. make me ſerviceable to MIN E. 
Vou affe me to adviſe you how tobe- This alternative has been a good | 
have upon Solmes's viſt. I cannot for while i my head. But as your fooli 

my life. I know they oa agreat deal uncle has fo ſtrungely attached my mo. 

from it: you had not elſe had your long ther to their views, I cannot promiſe bat 
day complied with. All I will ſay is, I ſhall fneceed as I win. 
that if Solmes cannot be prevailed for, Do not abſolutely deſpair, however. | 
now, that Lovelace has ſo much of - What though the contention eier, 
fended you, he never will. When the tween 2voman und avoman? ghar. 

interview is over, I doubt not but that ſhall be able to manage it, by the * 
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41little female perſeverance. Your 


with Levelace,. if it continue, 


u made in your anſwer to your 

2 Laclowe's letter of Sunday night 
leas. | | 1 591 

a lhepend upon your forgiveneſs of all 
le perhaps unſeaſonable flippancies of 
our naturally too lively, yet molt fin- 
{oo ifympatbigings ol 
SE 1 Anu A Howe, 


LETTER XXIV. 
Ms SCLARISSAHARLOWE, TO ulss 
| / WW ͤ 
1) 1 FRIDAY, MARCH 37. 
rob have very kindly accounted 
Y. for your ſilence, People in mis- 
fortune are always in doubt. They are 
tov apt to turn even unavoidable acci- 
&nts into flights and neglects; eſpe- 
cially in thoſe whoſe fayourable opinion 
they wiſh to preſerve, | | 
[am ſure I ought evermore to exempt 
my Anna Howe from the ſuppoſed pol- 
fhility. of her becoming one of thoſe 
who baſk only in the ſunſhine of a 
friend; but, nevertheleſs, her friend- 
hip is too precious to me, not to doubt 
my own- merits on the one hand, and 
nat to be anxious for the preſervation 
of it, on the other. 5 = | 
Von ſo generouſly give me liberty to 
chide DN that 1 20 abr of taking 
It, becauſe I could ſooner miſtruſt m 
tn judgment, than that of a beloved 
fiend, whoſe i; genuouſneſs in acknow- 
ledging an imputed error ſeems to ſet 
her above the commiſſion of a cu 
one, This makes me half afraid to aſk 
you, if you think you are not too cruel, 
doo wygenercus ſhall I ſay? in your be- 
bariour to 2 man who loves you ſo 
dearly, and is ſo worthy. and ſo ſincere 
Only it is by. vou, or I ſhould be 
aſhamed to beoutdone in that true mag- 
danimiry, which makes one thankfal 
ry the 28 given wi. a true friend. 
believe H was guilty & eee nc 
which nothing but wy uneaſy fituation 
can'excuſe; if that. can. I am almoſt 


: 
\ 


edly do, 40 give to chat charmi 
preit, —— — your 5 


all krengthen my hands. And the 


to beg of yon, und yet I repeat- 


my fault. What patient ſhall be afraid. 

a probe in fo delicate a hand? ſay, 
I am almoſt afraid to pray you to give 
way to it, for fear you thouid, for that 
very reaſon, reftrain it. For the edge 
may be taken off, if it does not make 
the ſubjeR of it's raillery wince alittle, 
Permited or defired/ſatixe may be apt, 
in a . generous ſatiriſt, mending as it 
raillies, to turn too ſoon into pane- 


gyrick, Vours is intended to-inſtruQt; 
and though it bites, it pleaſes at the 


ſame time: no fear of a wound's wrank-+ 


ling or feſtering by fo delicate a point 


as you carry; not envenomed by per- 
ſonality, not intending to expoſe, or ri - 
dicule, or exaſperate. The moſt ad- 
mired of our moderns know nothing 
of this art: why? Becauſe it muſt be 
founded in 
by a right heart. The man, not the 
Fault, is generally the ſubject of their 
ſatire: and were it to be ju/t, how 
ſhould it be uſeful; how ſhould it an- 
ſwer any good purpoſe; when every gaſh 
(for their weapon is a broad-{word, 


not a lancet) lets in the air of publick 


ridicule, and exaſperates where ĩt ſnould 
heal? Spare me not therefore becauſe I 


am your friend, For that very reaſon 


ſpare me not. I may feel your edge; 


ne as it is. I may be pained: you 
would loſe your end if I were not; but 


after the firſt ſenſibility, (as I have ſazd 
more than once before) I will love you 


the better, and my amended heart ſhall 


be all yours; and it will then be more 
worthy to be yours. | 


- You have taught me what to fas to, 


and what to think of, Mr. Lovelace. 


You have, by agreeable anticipation, 
let me know how it is probable — will 
apply to me to be excuſed. I will lay 
every · thing before you that ſhall paſs on 
the occaſion, if he do apply, that I may 


take your advice, when it can come ia 
time; and when it cannot, that I may 


receive your correction, r er rv 


as I may happen to merit ei 
one thing muſt be allowed for me; that 
whatever courſe I ſhall be permitted ur 


be forced to ſteer, I muſt be conſidered. 
of her on direction. 


as a perſon out 
Toft to and fro by the high winds of 
paſſionate controul, (and, as Ttbink, 
unſeaſonable ſeverity) I behold the de- 


ſired 
e ſteer; but am kept off 
the foaming billows'of a brother's: 


ſiſter's envy, and by the raging winds 


of 


dd-nature, and directed 


ort, the fingle flute, into which 
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of a ſuppoſed -invaded authority; while 
| I ſee in Lovelace, the rocks on one 
hand, and in Solmes, the ſands on the 
other; and tremble, leſt I ſhould ſplit 
upon the former, or ſtrike upon the 
latter. N 
But you, my better pilot, to what a 
charming hope do you bid me aſpire, if 
things come to extremity!— will not, 
as you caution me, too much depend 
upon your ſucceſs with _ mother in 
my favour; for well I Know her high 
notions of implicit duty in a child: 
but yet I will hope too; becauſe her ſea- 
ſonable protection may ſave me perhaps 
from a greater raſhneſs. And in this 
_ cafe, the ſhall direct me in all my ways; 
I will do nothing but by her orders, and 
by her advice and yours; not ſee any- 
body; not write to any-body; nor ſhall 
any living ſoul, but by her direction 
and yours, k now where Fam. In any 
cottage place me, I will never ſtir out, 
unlefs, diſguiſed as your ſervant, I am 
now-and-then permitted an evening 
walk with you; and this private pro- 
tection to be granted for no longer time 
than till my coufin Morden comes; 
which, as I hope, cannot be long. 
ls am afraid I muſt not venture to take 
the hint you give me, to depoſit ſome of 
my cloaths; although I will ſome of my 


- linen, as well as papers. 


I will tell you why—Betty had for 
ſome time been very curious about my 
wardrobe, whenever I took out any of 
my things before her. Th 
Obſerving this, I once, on taking 
one of my garden-airings, left my keys 
in the locks; and on my return ſur- 
prized the creature with her hand upon 
the keys, as if ſhutting the door. 
She was confounded at my ſudden 
coming back. I took no notice: but, 
on her retiring, 1 found my cloaths 
were not in the uſual order. 
I doubted not, upon this, that her 
curioſity was owing to the orders ſhe 
| had received; and being afraid they 
would abridge me of my airings, if 
their ſuſpicions were not obviated, it 
has ever fince been my cuſtom (among 
other contrivances) not only to leave 
my keys in the locks; but to employ 
the wench now-and-then in taking out, 
my cloaths, ſuit by ſuit, on pretence 
of: preventing their being rumpled or 
creaſed, and to ſee. that the flowered 
filyer ſuit did not tarniſh; ſometimes 
declaredly to give myſelf employment, 
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having little elſe. to do: with which 
employme nt (1 uperadded to the delight 
taken by the low as well as by the hig 

of our ſex in ſeeing fine cloaths) ſhe 
ſeemed always, I thought, as well 
pleaſed as if it anſwered one of the of. 


_ ſhe had in charge. 
To this, and to the confidence 
have in a ſpy fo diligent, and mop 
knowing, that I have not one conh. 
dante in a family in which nevertheleſs 
I believe every. ſervant loves me; nor 
have attempted to make one; I luppoſe 
I owe the freedom I enjoy of my air. 
ings: and perhaps (finding I make no 
movements towards going away) the 
are the more ſecure, that I ſha}] at lad 
be prevailed upon to comply with their 
meaſures, Since they muſt think, that, 
otherwiſe, they give me provocation 
enough to take ſome raſh ſtep in order io 
free myſelf from a treatment ſo dif. 
graceful; and which [God forgiveme, 
if I judge amiſs!] J am afraid ny 
brother and fifter would not be ſorry 
drive me to tale. | 

If therefore ſuch a ſtep ſhould he. 


come neceſſary, (which I yet hope will 
not) I muſt be contented to 


awa 
with the cloaths I ſhall have 8 
time. My cuſtom to be dreſſed forthe 


day, as ſoon as breakfaſt is over, when 
J have had no houſhold employment - 


to prevent me, will make ſuch a 
2 T am forced to take it) leſs fu- 
pected. And the linen I ſhall depoſit, 
in purſuance of your kind hint, cannot 
be miſled. , | en 
This cuſtom, although a priſoner 
(as I may too truly ſay) and neither 
viſited nor viſiting, I continue, We 
owe to ourſelves, and to our on, you 
know, to be always neat; and neverto 


be ſurprized in a way we ſhould be 


pained to be ſeen im. 

Beſides, people in adverſity. (which 
is the ſtate of trial of every good qua- 
lit 0 ſhould endeavour to preſerve lau. 
dable cuſtoms, that, if ſunſhine re- 


| m—_ they may not be loſers by ther 
trial. n we IS, 
Does it not, moreover, manifeſt a 


firmneſs of mind, in an unhappy per- 
ſon, to keep hope alive? To bope for 
better days, is half to deſerve them: 
for could we have juſt ground for ſuch 


a bope, if we did not reſolyeto define 


* 
4 


what that hope bids us aſpire 


to? 


Then who ſhall befriendt a perſon ub 
ſorſakes herſelf}. 1 


N oft 


' n 


Theſe are reflectiens by Which I 
ſometimes endea vour to ſupport my- 
A you don't deſpiſe my grave 
a, although (with a view no doubt 
to irradiate my mind in my mis for- 
wnes) you railly me upon them. 
Every body has not your talent of in- 

roducing ſerious and important leſſons, 

in ſuch a happy manner as at once to 
delight and inſtruct. . 

Wat a multitude e 
may not young people fall upon, if the 
mind be * re by acts of kind- 

neſs and condeſcenſion! I am not uſed 
by my friends of late as I always uſed 
their ſervants. | 1 2 
When I was entruſted with the fa- 


to repoſe a truſt in them. Not to ſeem 
u expect or depend upon juſtice from 
them, is in a manner to bid them take 
opportunities, whenever they offer, to 
be unjuſt, 1 


his more trifling ſolicitudes, would 
have had a ſorry key-keeper in me. 
Were I miſtreſs of a family, I would 
not either take to myſelf, or give to 
ſervants, the pain of keeping thoſe I 
had reaſon to ſuſpect. People low in 
tion have often minds not ſordid. 
Nay, I have ſometimes thought, that 
(even take number for number) there 
are more honeft loww people, than honeft 
bb. In the one, honeſty is their chief 
pride. In the other, the love of pow- 
er, of prandeur, of pleaſure, miſlead; 
and that and theirambition induce a pa- 


lows up the more laudable one. 
Many of the former would ſcorn to 
&ceive a confidence. But I have ſeen, 
among the. moſt ignorant of their claſs, 
a ſuſceptibility of reſentment, if their 


| more than once been forced to put a 
right, whom TI have beard ſay, 
That although ſhe valued herſelf” uh. 


wipect her for nothing. | 
How far has the compariſon'Thad in 
my head, detween my friends treat- 
ment of meß and my treatment of their 
ants, carried me! But we always 
(objects, "whether" Tow or high, 


 CLARISSA 


mily-management, I always found it 
fight, as well in policy as generoſity, 


Mr, Solmes (to expatiate a little on 
this low, but not unuſeful ſubjeR) in 


famount pride, which too often ſwal - 


honeſty has been ſoſpected: and have 


bt he foros, met 


ourſelves to expatiate on ſuch 


'HARLOWE. ,. 


mend our management, whether no- 
tional or practical, and Whether ſuch 
expatiating reſpected our preſent, or 
might reſpef our probable future ſitua- 
tions. ; 8 2 

What I was principally leading to, 
was to tell you, how ingenious Lam in 


my contrivances and pretences ta blind 


my gaolereſs, and to take off the Jea2 
bout of her principals on my going 
down ſo often into the garden and poul- 
try- yard. People ſuſpiciouſly treated 
are never I believe at a loſs for inven- 
tion., Sometimes I want azr, and am 
better the moment I am out of 'my 
chamber—Sometimes ſpirits; and then 
my bantams and phealants or the caſ- 
cade divert me; the former, by their 
inſpiriting livelineſs; the latter, more 
ſolemnly, by it's echoing daſhings, 


and hollow murmurs.—Sometimes ſo. 


litudeis of all things my wiſh; and the 
awful filence of the night, the ſpangled 
element, and the riſing and ſetring ſun, 
how promotive of contemplation !— 
Sometimes, when I intend nothing, 


and expect not letters, I am officious to 
take Betty with me; and at others, be- 
age her attendance, when I know 


e is otherwiſe employed, and cannot 
give it me, bd beige 

Theſe more capital artifices I branch 
out into leſſer ones, without number. 


Vet all have not only the face of truth, 


but are real truth; although not my 
principal motive. How prompt a thing 
is wwill /—What impediments does di/- 


like furniſh !—How ſwiftly, through 
every difficulty, do we move with the 


one How tardily with the other! 
Every trifling obſtruction weighing us 
down, as if lead were faſtened to our 


FRIDAY MORNING, ELEVEN 0'CLOCKS 
IT Have already made up my parcet 
of linen. My heart ached all the time 
I was employed about it; and' fill 
aches, at the thoughts of it's being a 
neceſſary precaution. 5 
When the parcel comes to your hands, 
as I hope it ſafely will, you will be 
pleaſed to open it. You will find in 
it two parcels ſealed up; one of which 
contains che letters you have not yet ſeen, 
being thoſe written ſince I left you: 
in the other are all the letters and co. 
pies of letters that have paſſed between 
you and me ſince I was laſt with you; 
with ſome other papers on ſubject 4 
„ muc 
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much above me, that I canuot wiſh 


them to be ſeen by any-body whoſe in- 
dulgence I am not ſo ſure of, as I am 


of yours. If my judgmentripen with 


my years, perhaps I may review them. 
* wy Norton uſed to ſay, from her 
reverend father, that youth was the 


time of life for 7maginatiun and Fancy 
to work in: then, were a writer to lay 


by his works till & we ears and expe- 
rience ſhould direct the fire rather to 
gloww, than to flame out; ſomething be- 
tween both might perhaps be . 
that would not diſpleaſe a judicious 
In a third diviſion, folded up ſepa- 
rately, are all Mr. Lovelace's letters 
written to me ſince he was forbidden 


this houſe, and copies of my anſwers 


to them. I expect that you will break 
the ſeals of this parcel, and when you 
have peruſe them all, give me your 
free opinion of my conduct. 

By the way, not a line from that 
man !—Not one line - Wedneſday I 
depoſited mine. It remained there on 
Wedneſday night. What time it was 
taken away yeſterday I cannot tell; for 


I did not concern myſelf about it till 


towards night; and then it was not 
there. No return at ten this day. 1 
ſuppoſe he is as much out of humour, 
as I.—With all my heart! 

He may be mean enough perhaps, if 


ever I ſhould put it into bis pozwer, to 


avenge himſelf for the trouble he has 


had with me.—But that now, I dare 


y, I never all. 
I ſee what a ſort of a man the encroach- 
er is. And I hope we are equally ſick 


of one another. My heart 18.vexed 


eaſy, if I may ſo deſcribe it.—Vexedl 
— becauſe of the apprehended interview 
with Solmes, and the conſequences it 


may beattended with: or elſe I ſhould 


be quite eaſy; for why? I have not de- 
ſer bed the uſage I receive: and could I 
tbe rid of Solmes, as Ipreſume I am of 
Lovelace, their influence over my fa- 
ther, mother, and uncles, againſt me, 
gould nat hold. 

The ſive guineas tied up in one cor- 
ner of a handkerchief under the linen, 
I beg you will let paſs as an acknow- 
ledgment for the trouble I give your 
— 5 ſervant. Lou muſt not chide 


me ſor this. Lou know I cannot be 
eaſy, unleſs I have my way in theſe lit- 
tle matters. | | | 


I I was going to put up what little mo- 


ney I have, and ſome of my Arie 
but they are portable, and I cannot 
forget them. Beſides, ſhould they 


Culparing me) defire to fee any of 
t 


e jewels, and were I not able to pro. 


duce them, it would amount to a de. 
monſtration of an intention which would 
have a guilty appearance to them, 


FRIDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, IN THE wood 
HOUSE, 

No letter yet from this man! I hate 
luckily depoſited my parcel, and hare 
your letter of laſt night. If Roben 
take this without the parcel, pray let 
him return immediately for it. But be 


cannot miſs it, I think; and muſt con. 


clude that it is put there for him to 
take away, You may believe, from 
the contents of yours, that I ſhall in. 
mediately write again, 'Y 


CLARISSsA HARKLOWI. 


LETTER. xxv. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
4 HARLOWE. 
| THURSDAY NIGHT, MARCH 30. 
1 fruits of my enquiry after 
your abominable wretch's beha- 
viour and baſeneſs at the paltry ale. 
houſe, which he calls an inn, prepare 
to hear. 1 5 
Wrens and ſparrqws are not too ig 
noble a quarry for this villainous gol- 
hawk! —llis aſſiduities; his watching 
his nightly riſques; the inclement vr. 
ther he journeys in; muſt not be al 
placed to your account. He has op- 
portunities of making every · thing light 
to him of that ſort. A ſweet pretty 
girl, I am told—lanocent till he went 
bither—Now! (Ahl poor girl!) wy 
knows what | 
But juſt. turned of ſeventeen -I 
friend and brother rake, (a man f 


humour = intrigue) as I am told, u 


ſhare the focial bottle with. And ſome 
times another. diſguiſed rake or ih. 
No ſorrow comes near their hearts. 

pot diſturbed, my dear, at his boar 
neſſes]! Mis pretty Betſey, bis roledv 
as the vile wretch calls her, can hf 
all he ſays, 4 


„ 1 5 


He is very fond of ber. * | 


mne is innogent even yet — Her ame 
her grandmother, believe her tobe 
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y u to fortune her out to a young lo- 
rer Ah the poor young lover — 
Ah! the poor ſimple girl! 

Mr. Hickman tells me, that he wird 
in town; that he uſed to be often at 
ps and at the opera, with women; 

every time with a different one 
Ab! my ſweet friend — But T hope he 
u nothing to you, if all this were 
ruth—But this intelligence, in rela- 
tion to this poor girl, will do his buſi. 


refs; if you had been ever ſo "ub 


ſnends be fore. 


A vile wretch ! Cannot fuch purity 


in purſuit, in view, reſtrain him? But 


[leave him to you! There can be no. 


More of a fool, than 
Vet I wiſh I may be 


of him. 
of ſuch a man. 


able to ſnatch the poor young creature : 
I; have 


out of his villainous paws. 
kid a ſcheme to do ſo; if indeed ſhe be 
hitherto innocent and heart-free. 
He appears to the people as a — 4 
man, in diſguiſe, ſecreting him- 


dit on account of à duel fought in 
unn; the adverſary's life in ſuſpenſe, 
They believe he is a great man. Nie 


friend pafſes for an inferior officer; up- 


ona foot of freedom with him. He, 


xcompanied by a third man, who is a 
fort of ſubordinate companion to''the 
ſecond,” The wretch himſef with” but 
one ſervant. | 


O my dear! Ho] pleaſantly can” | 


theſe devils, as I muſt call . 2 
weir Ume, while our gentle boſoms 


bewe with pity for their nu eo r 5 


er del: 


0 | 
11 navy fete for this 


; and am juſt now informed, that 


[hl ſee reed 'T will fift them tho- 


y. TI ſhall ſoon find out ſuth Aa 
in. wing as this, if he has not _cor- 
I er alread „And 
(hall foon find - 44h out tou. If more 


ut than nature appears either. in her or 


ber father, I ſhall give them both 

depend upon it, the girl's undone. 
2 ſaid to be fond of her. He 
Rene e of his table, 
er her r. ttlins. He e 


ie ab 155 fa- | 


he has, 1 
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done! muſt be undohel.— The many: 

you know, is LOVELACE, g. | 

Lo them bring-Wyerley: to you, if 

5155 2 hʒve you marr! Any- bo- 

ut Solmes and nne be voor 
e . eh _— if 4007 T1 

AnnaHows. | 


111 5 A? 


My „Ard — tes this * 
houſe as his garriſon; him as an 
enemy: his brother-rakes as his 
aſſiſtants and abettorse. Would 
not your brother, would not your 
uncſes, tremble, if they knew 
ho near them he is, as they paſs 
to and fro?—I am told, he is re- 
ſolved you ſhall not be carried to 
your uncle Antony's. What can 
you do, with or without ſuch an, 

- *enterprizin Fill up the 
blank I leave. I cannot find 2 

l * 0 e n 


LETTER XXV1. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro parry 


0 1 ana mane o'CLOCEs 
ou incenſe, alarm; and terrify 
me, at the ſame time Haſten, 
my dare friend, haſten to me, what 
further intelligence you can gather 
about this vileſt of men. 
< But 2 eng 5 — e, of an. | 
licity, and this un irl, together! 
| 144 ſhe not Know. 5 44 
that, dignified in his very aſpett; wes 
no diſguiſe able to conceal his bein 
condition; muſt mean too much, When 
he places her at the vpper-end' of his' 
table, and calls her by ſuch tender 
names? Would a girl, modeſt as ſim- 
ple, above ſeventeen, be ſet a" fitig ing, 
at the pleaſyre, of ſuch-a man as'that?, 
A ſtranger, an Tee 
— Woufd d her father and grandmother 
if tes 5 and careful of thei beir 
7 girl, permit ſuch frecdoms? 
cop bit "friend at diſtaner from ber / 
Fa © beſts his difigns are villainous, 
"if tliey: Hate not been already effected. 
"Warn; my dear, if not too late, the 


at ſ. ach à mam as 


ho 17 was * to l vnthivkin father, of his chilg's. dan 
wn br creature)? , 7101 n We” I cannot be a father in ia 
2 has de called of no doubt. He world, who would fell his child's vir- 
Fg e upon inging. He praiſes her tue. No mother! — The poor thing 8 
note. O, my dear, the git $ UN» I long to hear the reſult tot our in- 
1 of Ee  - telligence. 
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telligence. You ſhall fee the ſimple crea-. 
ture, you tell me.—Let me know what 
ſort of a girl ſhe is. A ſaveet pret 


© girl” you w__ A faweet pretty girl, 
The 


my dear! » They are ſweet pretty 
words from your pen. But are 


yours or his of hier ?—If ſhe be ſo ſimple, 
if ſhe have eaſe and nature in her man- 


ner, in her ſpeech, and warbles pret- 


tily her child notes, why, ſuch a 


girl as that muſt engage ſuch a profli- 


gate wretch, (as now indeed I doubt 


this man is) accuſtomed, perhaps, to 
town women, and their confident ways 


 — Muſt deeply and for a long 96 en- 
er in- 


gage him: ſince perhaps when 
nocence is departed, the will endeavour 
by art to ſupply the loſs of the natural 
charms which now engage him. 
Fine hopes of ſuch a wretch's refor- 


mation! I would.not, my dear, for the 
world have any-thing 


ta fay—But I 
need not make reſolutions. I have not 


opened, nor will I open, his letter. — A 


ſycophant ereaturel With his hoarſe- 
neſſes—got perhaps by a midnight re- 


— finging to his wild- note finger, 
an 


only enereaſed in the coppice! 
To be already on a foot !—lIn his 
eſteem, I mean: for myſelf, I deſpiſe 


him. I hate myſelf almoſt for writ- 
ing ſo much about him, and of ſuch a 
ſimpleton as this ſaveet pretty girl as 
you call her: but no one can be either 
ſaveet or pretty, that is not modeſt, 


that is not virtuous. 
j . * f i 


HARLOWE. 
And now, my dear, I will tell you 
how I came to put you upon this en. 


viry. 1 £664 | 
? This vile Joſeph Leman had given x 
hint to Betty, and ſhe to me; as if 
Lovelace would be found out to he x 
very bad man, at a place where he had 
been lately ſeen in diſguiſe. But be 
would ſee further, he ſaid, before he 
told her more; and ſhe promiſed 2 
creſy, in hope to get at further imell. 
gence. I thought it could be no harm, 
to get you to inform yourſelf, and me, 
of what could be gathered“. And 
now I ſee, his enemies are but too well 
warranted in their reports of him: and, 
if the ruin of this 1 young creature 
be his aim, and if he had not known 
her but for his viſits to Harlowe Place, 
I'ſhall have reaſon to be doubly con. 
cerned for her; and doubly incenſe 


againſt ſo vile a man. 


'T think I hate him worſe than 1 do 
Solmes himſelf. | 
But Iwill not add one other word 
about him; after I have told you, that 
I wiſh to know, as ſoon as potlible, 
what further occurs from your en- 

uiry. I bave a letter from him; but 

all not open it till 1 do: and then, if 
it come out as 1 dare ſay it will, I wil 
directiy put the letter unopened into 
the place I took it from, and never 


trouble „ „ pe Adieu, 


my deareſt friend. 


CL. HaRLows. 


2 * It will be ſeen in Vol. I. Letter XXXIV. that Mr, Lovelace's motive for ſparing his 

roſebud was twofold. Firſt, becauſe his pride was gratified by the grandmother's deſiring bin 

to ſpare her grand-daughter. * Many à pretty & ad ſays he, had I ſpared, when! 
a 


did not ſpare, bad my power been acknowledged, 


nd, my mercy. in time implared. But 


« the Debęllare ſuperbos ſhould be my morto, were I to bawe a new one” | || 
. His other motive will be explained in the following paſſage, in the ſame. * I never. wa 


«ſo honeſt, for ſe long together, ſays he, * fnce my | 
he 147 py. r [at this hal inn} 'miay be found aut, and is then il 
Se Arty $5 beets reefs 


© amia 


Some way or other my receſs. [at this 


le, may eftabliſh me," & . 


matriculation. It behoves me Je to b. 


Tepe in ny abu, from Japlict þ 


- Accordingly, as the reader will hereafter ſee, Mr. Lovelace finda, by the eff, ls a+ 


pectations fror the contrivance he ſet on foot by means of his agent Joſeph eman, (who 
plays, ab above, upon Betty Barnes)-fully anſwered, though be could not know what paſſe 


on the occaſion, between the two ladies, | 


| 22 N 77.7, | ' -A „ "9x 44 
This explanation is the mere heceffary to be given, as ſeveral, of our readers. (chen 


want of due attention] have attributed to. Mr. Lovelace, on his behaviour to his roſebul, 


a greater merit than was due to him; and 


a man, who was capable of 


bd 


de guilty of any atrocioug vileneſs, Not conſidering 
ans in Vol. I. Letter X XXI. wer inzredlente uf 


reſiſtance was a ſlimy to Hmm.. 
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reqver imagined, that it was improbable, tat 
Ring fo pegeroully (as they ſuppoſed) in ebis inſtance, ſhows 


eq, 


that loye, pride, and revenge, as 
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uss uowWR, TO Miss CLARISSA 


HaRLOo Vt. 

3 . s | ry 47-2208 

| FRIDAY NOON, MARCH 31. 
USTICE obliges me to forward 

J this after my laſt on the wings of 
the wind, as I may ſay. I really be- 
lere the man is innocent. Of this one 
xcuſation, I think, he muſt be ac- 
quitted; and I am ſorry I was fo for- 
ward in diſpatching away my intelli- 

San,, 635 

L have ſeen the girl. She is really a 

y pretty, a very neat, and, what is 
kill a greater beauty, a very innocent 
creature, He who could have 
ruined ſuch an undeſigning home · bred, 
muſt have been indeed iufernally wick · 
ed, Her father is an honeſt ſimple 
man; entirely ſatisfied with his child, 
and with her new acquaintance. . 
Lam almoſt afraid for your heart, 
when I tell you, that I find, now I 
have got to the bottom of this enquiry, 
— ex noble come out in this Love - 
Too OO ˙·mmAmA 0 
The girl is to be married next week; 
and this promoted and brought about 
by him. He is reſolved, her father 
fays; to make one couple happy, and 
wiſhes he could make more ſo. ¶ There's 
for you, 15 dear] And having taken 
* ſo to the young fellow whom 
he profeſſes ta love, he has given her 
an hundred pounds: the ther 


afivally has it in her hands, to anſwer 
to the like ſum given to the youth bx 


one of his own relations. While Mr. 
Lovelace's companion, attraſted by the 
example, has given twenty-five gui - 
nens to the father, who is poor, to- 
* cloaths to equip the pretty ruſ- 


Mr. Lovelace and his friend, the 
22 ſays, when they firſt came to 
houſe, affected to appear 48 per- 
a of leu degree; but now he knows 
the one (but mentioned it in confi. 
dence) to be Colonel Barrow, the other 
Gptain Sloane. 2 he rey 

very ſweet upon his girl: 
but pon her . — 
of bim to ſpare her innocence, he vow- 
that he never would offer thing 
| is 


Mit good counſel us ber. kept b 
; nd the pretty fool ack towledg- 
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take. It 


ed, that the never could have been bet · 
ter inftrued by the miniſter himſelf 
from the Bible-book / The girl pleaſed 
me ſo well, that I made her viſit tome 
worth her While. re 
But what, my dear, will become of 
us now Lovelace not only reformed, 
but turned preacher!—What will'be- 
come. of us. now - Why, my ſweet 
friend, your generoſity is now engaged 


in his fayour lFie upon this genero- 


ty! I think in my heart, that it does 


as much miſchief to the noble · minded, 
as low to the > meer Fach before 
was only a conditional liking, I am now 
afraid will turn to liking unconditional. 

I could not endure to change my in- 
vective into panegyrick all at once, and 
ſo ſoon. e, or ſuch as I at leaft, 


love to keep ourſelves in countenance = 
for a raſh R even when we 


know it ta be raſh, Every- body has 
not your generoſity in confeſſing a miſ. 


ther enquiry after his life and manners, 
and behaviour there, in hopes to find 
ſomething bad: but all uniform! _ 
Upon the whole, Mr. Lovelace comes 
out.with ſo much advantage from this 
enquiry, that were there the leaſt room 
for it, I ſhould ſuſpeQ the whole to be 
a plat ſet on foot io waſh a blackamore 
awhile. Adieu, my dear. | 
NT Axa Hows, 


LETTER xxvm. 
'M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO 
Ws +; MISS HOWE, © | PE 
1 5 1 vt SATURDAY, APRIL t. 
b ASTY cenſures do indeed ſub. 
themſelves to the charge of 


variableneſs and inconſiſtency in judg · 
ment: and ſo they ought; for if you, 


not have loved you ſo well as I really 
do love you. Nor could you, in that 
caſe, have ſo frankly thrown the re- 
flection I hint at upon yourſelf, had not 


your mind been one of the moſt inge- 


nuous that ever woman boaſted; 

Mr. Lovelace has faults enow to de- 

ſerve very ſevere 3 although 1 
R e 2 ¶ ( 


uires a greatneſs of ſoul 
frankly to do it. So I made ſtill far. 


* 


even you, my dear, were ſo loth to own _ 
ke, as in the inſtance before us 
you pretend you were, I believe I ſhould 
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be not guilty of this. If I were upon 
ſuch terms with him as he could wiſh 
me to be, I ſhould give him à hint, 
that this treacherous Joſeph Leman can- 
not be ſo much attached to him, as per- 
haps he thinks him to be. If he were, 
he would not have been ſo ready to re- 
port to his diſadvantage (and to Betty 
Barnes too) this- flight affair of the 
| pony ruſtick. Joteph: has engaged 
etty to. ſecreſy; pointing to let her, 
and her young maſter too, know more, 
when he knows the whole of the mat - 
ter: and this hinders her from men- 
tioning it, as ſhe is nevertheleſs ago 
to do, to my ſiſter or brother. An 
then ſhe does not chuſe to diſoblige Jo- 
ſeph; for although ſhe pretends to look 
above him, ſlie lifens „I believe, to ſome 
love ftories he tells her. 
Women having it not in their power 
to begin a courtſhip, ſome of them very 
frequently, I believe, lend an ear where 
their hearts incline no. 
But to ſay no more of theſe, low peo- 
ple, neither of whom I think tolerably 
of; I muſt needs own, that as I ſhould 
forever have deſpiſed this man, had he 
been capable of ſuch a vile intrigue in 
his way to Harlowe Place, and as I 
believed he vas capable of it, it has in- 
deed [I own it has] proportionably en- 
gaged my generoſity, as you call it, in 
is favour: perhaps more than I m 
bade reaſun to wiſh it had. And, 
r illy me as you will, pray tell me fair- 
ly, my dear, would it not have had 
ſuch an effe& upon you? 
Then the real generoſity of the act. 
Al proteſt, my beloved friend, if he 
would be hood for the reſt of his, life 
from this time, -I-would forgive him a 


great many of his paſt errors, were it 


only for the demonſtration he has given 
in this, that he is capable of fo good 
and bountiful a mannerof thinking. 
You may believe I made no ſeruple 

to open his letter, after the receipt of 
your ſecond on this ſubject: nor ſhall 
| 1 of anſwering it, as I have no reaſon 
to find fault with it. An article in his 
favour, procured him, however, ſo 
much the eaſier (I muſt own) by wa 
of amends for the undue diſpleaſure 
took againſt him; though he knows it 
not. a N 


It is lucky enough that this matter | 


was cleared up to me by your friendly 
diligence ſo ſoon: for had I written. be- 


foie it was, it would have been torein- 
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diſmiſſion of him; and per- 
haps I ſhould have mentioned the very 
motive; for it affected me more than! 
think. it ought: and then, what an ad. 
vantage would that have given him 
when he could have cleared up the ae. 
ter ſo happily for: himſelf! 
When I ſend you this letter of his 
you will fee how very humble he 0 
what acknowledements of natural im- 
patience; what''confeſſion of faults, az 
you prognoſticated. ft agg 
A very different appearance, I muſt 
own, all theſe make. now the ſtory of 
the pretty ruſtick is cleared up, to what 
they would have made, had it not. 
- You williſee how he accounts to me, 
That he could not, by reaſon of indif- 
poſition, come for my letter in perſon; 
and the forward creature labours the 
point, as if he thought 1 ſhould be 
uneaſy that he did not. I am indeed 
ſorry he ſhould be ill on my account; 
and I will allow, that the {uſpenſe he 
has been in for ſome time paſt, mut 
have been vexatious enough to ſo im- 
patient a ſpirit. But all is owing ori - 
ginally to himſelif. 
You will find him (in the preſump- 
tion of being forgiven) full of con- 
trivances and expedients for my eſcap- 
ing the threatened compulſion. 
I have always ſaid, that next to be- 
ing without fault is the acknowledg- 
ment of a fault; ſince no amendment can 
be expected where an error is defend - 
ed: but you will ſee in this very let 
an haughtineſs even in his ſubmiſſions, 
Tis true, I know not where to find 
fault as to the expreſſion; yet cannot! 
be ſatisfied, that his humility is humi- 
lity; or even an humility upon ſuch con- 
5 — as one ſhould be pleaſed with. 
To be ſure he is far from being a 
lite man: Nr not directly and cha- 
racteriſtically, as I may fay, unpolite, 
But bis is ſuch a ſort of -politeneſs, as 
has by a careleſsneſs founded on very 
early indulgence, and perhaps on too 
much ſucceſs in riper years, and an ar. 
rogance built upon both, grown into 
alltretinels and of courſe, as I may 
ſay, into indelicacy. - Rakes 
The | diſtance you recommend at 
which to keep theſe men, is certainly 
right in the main: familiarity deſtroys 
reverence; but with whom }—Not with 
1 ar who are prudent, grate 
tul, and generous. er Sed 
But it us very difficult for yk 


TW 
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vg would avoid runnidg into one ex- 


teme; to keep clear of another. Hence 


Mr. hoevelace, perhaps, thinks it the 
mark of a great ſpirit ty humour his 
pride; though at the expenee of his po- 
liteneſs+ but can the man be a de 
man; who- knows not how to make ſuch 
diſtintions'as' a per ſon of but moderate 
; ts cannot miſs 75 1 5.3 2 2 140 oo 
Hecomplains heavily of my readineſs 


- to take mortal offence at him, and to 


qiſmiſs him for ever: it is a high con- 
duct, he ſays, he muſt be frank enough 
to tellme; a conduct that muſt be very 
fir from contributing to allay his ap- 
prebenſions of the poſſibility that J 
may be proſecuted into my relations 
meaſures in behalf of Mr. Solmes. 
You'will ſee how he puts his preſent 
and his future happineſs, with regard 
to both worlds, entirely upon me. 'The 
adour with which he vows and pro- 
miſes, J think the heart only can dic- 
tate: how elſe can one gueſs at a man's 


| heart? 


You- will alſo ſee, that he has al- 
rady heard of the interview I am to 
have with Mr. Solmes; and with what 
rehemence and anguiſh he expreſſes 


himſelf on the occaſion.— I intend to 
take proper notice of the ignoble means 


he ſtoops to, to come at his ww. intelli- 
gence out of our family. If perſons 
pretending to principle bear not their 
teſtimony againſt unprincipled actions, 
what check can they have? 
You will fee; how- paſſionately he 
es me to oblige him with a few 
ines, before the interview between 
Mr. Solmes and me take place, (if, as 
he ſays, it uſt take place) to confirm 


his hope, that I have no view, in my 


preſent diſpleaſure againſt him, to give 
encouragement to Solzzes. An appre- 
benſion, he ſays, that he muſt be ex- 
cuſed for repeating; eſpecially as thein- 
tertiew is a favour granted to that man, 
which I have refuſed to him; ſince, as 


infers, were it not with ſuch an ex- 


Tee why ſhould my friends preſs 


Ian written; and to this effect.— 


lat I had never intended to write ano- 
me to a man, ho could take upon 
himſelf to refle& upon my ſex and my- 


Rf, for having thought kt to make uſe 
* wot. ug aL 


* . 5 


i ” 


Ibare ſubmitted to | 


HARTOWE. 


as an act of duty, to ſhew my friends, 
that I will comply with their com“ 
mands as far us I can; and that I hape, 
when Mr. Solmes himſelf ſhall-ſee how 
ep determined Lam; he will ceaſe to pro 
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ſecute a ſuit, in which it is impoſlible 
he ſnould ſueceed with my conſent. 
I aſſure him, That my averſion to 
Mr. Sol mes is too ſincere to permit me 
to doubt myſelf on this occation. But, 
nevertheleſs, he muſt not imagine, that 
my rejecting of Mr: Solmes is in fa- 
your to him. That I value my free 
dom and independency too much, if 
my friends will but leave me to my 
own 2 to . them up to a 
man ſo uncontroulable, and who ſhews 

me beforehand what I have to expect 
from him, were I in his power.. 
561 expreſs my high diſapprobation of 
the methods he takes to come at what 
paſſes in a private family: the pretence 
of corrupting other ed ſervants 
by way of repriſal for the ſpies they 
have ſet upon him, I tell him is a very 
poor excuſe; and no more than an at- 


- 
om 


_ tempt to juſtify one meanneſs by ano- a 


ther. l ow, 1 59 925 
There is, I obſerve to him, a right 
ant a aorong in every thing, let people 


put what on they pleaſe upon their 


actions. 'Tocondemn a deviation; and 
to follow 1 77 as great a one, what, I 
aſk him, is this, but propagating a ge 
neral corruptiqn? A fans — bi 
made by ſomebody, turn round the 
evil as many as may, or virtue will be 
loſt: and ſball it not be I, a worthy 
mind would aſk, that ſhall make this 
ſtanc ? e e 77 ON 
I leave him to judge, whether bis be 
a worthy one, tried by this rule: and 
whether, knowing the impetuoſity of 
his own diſpoſition, and the improba- 


: 


- bility there is that my father and fa. 


mily will ever be reconciled to. him, I 


| _ to encourage his hopes? ' i 


heſe ſpots and blemiſhes, I further 
tell him, gave me not earneftneſsenough 
For any ſake but bis aun, to wiſn him 
in a juſter and nobler train of webs 
and acting; for that I truly 1 6 e 
in: 


many of the ways he allows himſel 


our minds are therefore infinitely dif- 
ferent: and as to his NK of re- 
formation, I muſt tell him, that pro- 
fuſe acknowledgments, without amend. 
ment, are but to me as ſo many anti- 

r cCipating 


* 
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cipating conceſſions, which he may find 
much eaſier to make, than either to 


defend himſelf, or amend his errors. 


I inform him, that I have been lately 
made acquainted: [and ſo I have 7 
Betty, and ſhe by my brother] wit 

the weak and wanton airs he gives him · 
ſelf of declaiming againſt matrimony. 
I: ſeverely reprehend him on this occa- 


fon: and aſk him, with what view he 


can take fo witleſs, ſo deſpicable a li- 
| berty, in which only the moſt aban- 

doned of men allow themſelves, and 
yet preſume to addreſs me? | 
I tell him, That if I am obliged to 
go to my uncle Antony's, it is not to 
be inferred, that I muſt therefore xe- 
ceſſarily be Mr. Solmes's wife: ſince I 
may not be ſo ſure perhaps that the 
ſame exceptions lie ſo ſtrongly againſt 

my quitting a houſe to which i ſhall be 
forcibly carried, as if I left my fa- 
ther's houſe: and, at the worſt, I may 
be able to keep them in ſuſpenſe till my 
couſin Morden comes, who will have 
a right to put me in poſſeſſion of my 
grandfather's eſtate, if I inſiſt upon it. 
This, I doubt, is ſomewhat of an ar- 
tifice; which can only be excuſable, 
as it is principally deſigned to keep him 
dut of miſchief, For I have but little 
hope, if carried thither, whether ſen- 
ſible or ſenſeleſs, if I am left to the 


mercy of my brother and ſiſter, but 
they will endeavour to force, the ſo- 
lemn obligation upon me. Otherwiſe, 
were there but any proſpect of avoid - 


ing this, by delaying (or even by tak - 
ing things to make me ill, if nothing 
elſe would do) till my couſin. comes, I 
hope I ſhould not think of leaving even 


my uncle's houſe. For I ſhould not, 


know how to ſquare it to my own prin- 
_ Ciples, to diſpenſe with the duty I owe 


to my father, wherever it ſhall be his 


will to place me. 5. $39 f 
But while you give me the charming 
hope, that, in order to avoid one man, 
J thall not be under the neceſſity of 
throwing myſelf upon the friends of the 


other; I think my caſe not abſolutely 


deſperate. - +1 

Iser not any of my family, nor 
hear from them in any way of kind- 
neſs. This looks as if they themſelves 
expected no great matters from that 
Tueſday's conference which makes m 


heart flutter every time I think of it, 


_ and ſpoke to Robin over the; 


HARLOWE. 


- My. unele Antony's 0 
occaſion. I do not much like: but I had 
rather meet him than my brother or 
ſiſter; yet my undle is very inet 
IJ can't think Mr. Lovelace canbe moch 
more ſo; at leaſt he cannot hal anger, 
as my uncle, with his harder feature, 
can. Theſe ſea · proſpered gentlemen, 
as my uncle has often made me think, 
not uſed mg but elemental controul, 
and even ready to buffet that, bluſher 
often as violently as the winds they ar 
accuſtomed to be angry at. 
I I believe Mr. Solmes will look u 
much like a fool as I ſhall do, if it be 
true, as my uncle Harlowe writes, and 
as Betty often tells me, that he is 2 
much afraid of ſeeing me, as I am of 
feng bad) 5 et ooh el 
Adieu, my happy, thrice happy 
Miſs Howe, who have no hard terms 
affixed to your duty !--W ho have no- 
thing to do, but to fat in with a choice 


your mother has made for you, to 


which you have not, nor can have, 3 
juſt objection: except the frowardnels 
of our ſex, as our free cenſurers would 
perhaps take the-liberty to ſay, makes 
1t. one, that the choice. was your mo- 
ther's, at firſt hand. Perverſe nature, 
we know, loves not to be preſcribedto; 
although youth is not ſo well qualifed, 


either by ſedateneſs or experience, u 


chuſe for itſelf. 2 68 
To #zow your own happineſs, and 
that it is ao, nor to leave it to after- 
refleion to look back upon the rg. 
rable paſt with a heavy and ſelf-acculing 
heart, that you did not chuſe it whe 
you might have choſen it, is all thats 
neceſſary to compleat your ſelicityl- 
And this power is wiſhed you by you 
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LETTER xxx. 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss 148188 
HARLOWE.,. - 


: | SUNDAY, Arn, 

Ought yeſterday to have acknor” 

L ledged the receipt of your. patent! 
Robin tells me, that the Joſeph 

whom you mention 3s the traitor, 8 

him. He was. in the poultry-5iy 


which divides that from the. 4 


ſence en the 
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| 1s; „ What brings you hither, Mr. 
tae I can tell. Hie away; 
faſt as you can. 
No unde but their dependance u 


this felow's vigilance, and upon Bet- 
s, leayes you more at liberty in your 
rings, than you would otherwiſe be. 
But jou are the only perſon Lever heard 
of, who in ſuch circumſtances had not 
owe faithful ſervant to truſt little offices 
w. A poet, my dear, would not have 
gone to work for an Angelica, without 
wing her her Violetta, her Cleanthe, 
E. Ch, or ſome ſuch pretty- named 
confidante—An old nurſe at the leaſt. 
| read to my mother ſeveral paſſages 
of your letters. But your laſt para- 
graph, in your eſterday's, quitecharm- 
Abe. You have won her heart by it, 
hetold me. And while her fit of gra- 
titude for it laſted, I was thinking to 
make my propoſal, and to preſs it with 
al the aa I could give it, when 
Hickman came in, making his legs, 
and ſtroking his cravat and ruffles; 
I could moſt freely have rufled him 
ſor it. As it was Sir,” ſaid I, faw 
vou not ſome of the ſervants ?— 
Could not one of them have come in 
before you? de an 07,70 5 | 
| * He begged pardon; looked as if he 
knew not whether he had beſt Keep his 
ground, or withdraw: — till my mo- 
ther, lis faſt friend, interpoſed— Why, 
Napey, we are not upon particulars, 
Pray, Mr, Hickman; ſit down.“ 
© By your le—ave, good Madam,“ 
to me, You know his draw, when 
828 give him the reſpectful. Re- 


* Aye, aye, pray fit down, honeſt | 
* man, if 
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marry a ſorry body in 
hood” with te 2 
loth, a 'twelvemonth” hetce,” 
poor old fellow” süd 755 hag 
reaſon to wiſh the bounty "never" 

ferred, 
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your letter which is To much in his ſa - 
vour. n to dear 


Miſs Harlowe, ſhe wo 
But T aſked him, if he had any news 
by his laſt letters from London R 
weſtion which he always underftands 
to be a ſabjef# changer; for otherwiſe 
never put it. And ſo if he be but 
ſilent, T am not angry with him that he 
anſwers it not. | Rey 
I chuſe not to mention my propoſal 
before him; till I know Sr. it will be 
reliſhed by my mother. If it be not 
well redelverl perhaps I may em 
him on the occaſion. Yet I don't like 
to owe him an obligation, if I could 
help it. For men who have his views 
in their heads; do ſo parade it, ſo ſtrut 
about, if a woman condeſcend to em- 
ploy them in her affairs, that one has 
no patience j en OA. 
owever, if ind not an opportunity 
this day, I will make one Kees 
I ſhall not open either of your ſealed - 
up parcels, but in your preſence. There 
is no need. Your conduct is out of 
all queſtion with me: and by the ex- 
tracts you have given me from his let- 
ters and your own, I know all that re- 
lates to the preſent ſituation of things 
I was going to give you a little flip- 
pant bint or two. But ſince you wiſh 
to be thought ſuperior to all our ſex in 
the command of yourſelf; and ſince in- 
deed you deſerve to be thought ſo; E 
will ſpare you. You are, however, at 
times, more than half inclined to ſpea 
out. "That you do not, is only owing 
to alittle ba 2 between you 


affure bin, 


* 


ou will fa- 


A year's wages at once wall nigh! only, 
as unknown to my mother, I make it 


better for the ſervants according to their 
nierits—How it made the man ftare !—_ 
And it ma | | | 
bow. If he ſhould 12 


be Histröin tac, ud far as 


, ap th. . | 
| . nd 
che Fouls | 


ag, the 


lust 
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| L Has many new, 


much ärt am 


I musT give you your avay in theſe 
things, you ſay.—And, I know there 
is no contradifting yon: ſox you were 


ever putting too great à value upon 


little offices done for you, and too little 


The n the great ones you do for athers. 


e ſatisfaction you have in doing ſo, 
1 grant it, repays you. But why ſhould. 


you, hy the nob ene ſs of your mind, 


throw; reproaches upon the reſt of the 
world? Particularly upon your - own 
family and upon ours too? _ 

If, as I have heard you ſay, it is a 
ood rule to give. WORDS -tbe bear- 


aug, but to form our judgments of men 


and things by DEEDS (ONLY; what 


mall we think of one; who ſeeks to find 

alliatives in words, for narrowneſs of 
heart in the very perſons, her deeds ſo 
Glently,: yet ſo forcibly, refle& upon? 
Why bluſh you not, my dear friend, 


with another perſon.:whoſe mind is like 
your owu, then diſplay your excellences 


as you pleaſe: but till then, for pity's 
fake, let your heart and your ſpirit ſuf- 


fer a little contraction. 
J intended to write but a few lines; 


chiefly to let you know, your parcels 


are come ſafe. And accordingly I be- 
gan in a large hand; and I am already 
come to the end of my ſecond ſheet. 


But I could write a quire without hefi- 


tation upon a ſubject ſocopious and ſo 
belaved as is your praiſe. Not for this 


io be thus ſingular ?—When. you meet 


ſingle inſtance of your generoſity; ſince 


1 am really angry with you for it; but 


for the benevolence exemplified in the 


whole tenor of your life and actions; 
of which this is but a common inſtance. 


Heaven direct you, in your own ardu; 


ous trials, is all I have room to add; 


and make you happy, as you think to 


de your own, 1.» 
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- quajot, you with, 


- . * 


1 to ac- 
that ſhew a great 


t mg, I did pox. think, we. had fo. 


ug, a8 I find we haue. 


x 
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change in the behaviour of my friends 


CLARISSA' UARLOũWũ ;, 


All che family was at church in ge 

morning. They, brought. good Ir. 
Lewen with them, in. purſuance-of x 
previous invitation. And the dofter 
ſent up to defire my permiſſion to at- 
tend me in my own apartment. 


Vou may beljeve it waseaſilygranted, 


So the doctor came up. ,_ 
+ We had a converſation of near a 


hour before dinner: but, to my ſurprix, 


he waved every- thing that would be 
led to the ſubje& I ſuppoſed he wanted 
to talk about. At laſt, I aſked hin, 
If it were not thought ſtrange I ſhould 
be ſo long abſent from church? He 
made me ſome handſome compliments 
upon it: but ſaid, for his part, he had 
ever made it a rule, toavoid interfering 
in the private concerns of families, u- 
leſs deſired to do fo. ' |, + 
I was prodigiouſly diſappointed; but 
ſuppoſing that he was thought too juk 
a man to be made a judge of in thi 
cauſe; I led no more to it; nor, when 


| he was called down to dinner, did he 


take the leaſt notice of leaving me be. 


hind him there. 


? 


But this was not the firſt time ſince 
my confinement that I thought it a hard- 
ſhip not to dine below. And when 
parted. with him on the ſtairs, a tear 
would burſt it's way; and he hurried 
down; his own good - natured eyes gli- 
tening; for he ſaw it. Nor truſted he 


his voice, leſt the accent 1 ſuppoſ 


ſhould havediſcovered his concern; de- 
parting in ſilence, though with his uſual 
graceful obligingneſs.. / - - 

I hear, that he praiſed me, and my 
part in the converſation that paſſed be- 


tween us, To ſhew them, I ſuppoſe, 


that it was not-upon the intereſting ſub- 
je&s which I make no doubt he was de 


| ſired not to enter upon. 


He left me ſo diſſatisfied, yet ſo per 
plexed with this new way of treatment, 
that I never found myſelf ſo much di- 


5 * concerted,, and out of my trai 1 


But I was to be more ſo, This un 
to be a day of puzzle to me. run 


8 * & 1 


rreat meaning lie behind it. 
b In the afternoon, all but my brother 


liſts to church with the go 
A = left his compliments ſc 


puzzle, if I may ſo ſay; for theys mut 


we. I took. a.walk-in-the green 


Wa e in it : 


bratherand kr 


will give theſe particulars to you as kept we. in their l U 
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* ay and good-humoured they were 
Or At laſt they came down the 
walk that I was coming up, hand-in- 
hand, Jover-Iike. © 

« Vour ſervant, Miſs!'\—* Your ſer- 


« yant, Sir!'=—paſfed between my bro-_ 


ther and me. | MIR: 
Is it not cold-jſh, ſiſter Clary? in 
binder voice than uſual, ſaid my ſiſter, 


and fopped.—I ſtopped and curtſeyed 


Jaw to her half-curtſey.—“ I think 
i not, ſiſter, fad J. Ho 
Shewent on. I curtſeyed without re- 
tun; and proceeded, turning to my 
poultry - ard. Ms je 
By a ſhorter turn, arm: in. arm, they 


pere there before me. 
think, Clary, ſaid my brother, 
yen miſt preſent me with ſome of this 


breed, for Scotland. 
If you pleaſe, brother,” 


' chuſe for you,” ſaid my ſiſter. | 


And while I fed them, they pointed 
to half a dozen: yet intending nothing 
by it, I believe, dat de ſhew a deal of 
oye and 'go0d-humour to each other 
defore me. | | $65 

My uncles next, (at their return 
from church) were to do me the ho- 


| tour of thezr notice. 'They bid Betty 


tellme, they would drink tea with me in 
my 6wn apartment. Now,” thought 
I, * ſhall 1 have the ſubje& of next 
Tueſday enforced upon me.” 

But they contradicted the order for 
tea, and only my uncle Harlowe came 
up to me. * . 

Half. diſtant, half · affectionate, at his 
entering my chamber, was the air he 
put on to his daughter-niece, as he 
oled to call me; and T threw myſelf at 
his feet, and beſought his favour. 

None of theſe diſcompoſures, child. 
None of theſe apprehenſions. You 
* will now have everybody's favour. 
All is coming about, my dear. I was 


impatjent to fee you. I could no 
this ſatisfaRion.* 


' longer deny myſel 
He then raiſed me, and kiffed me, and 
called me © Charming creature!” 


But he waved enterin into any inte- 


teſting ſubſect. „ All will be well 


F now. All will be right.—No more 


 mplainings!'Every-body loves you! 


, 1 only came to make my earlieſt 
15 Ut to you were bis cotideſcend- 
mg words] and to fit and talk of 
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agreeable thing be forgotten, as if no- 


© thing had happened.“ 


e underſtood me as beginning to 
hint at the diſgrace of my confinement 
— No diſgrace, my dear, can fall te 
your lot: your reputation is too wel 
© eſtabliſhed. —I longed to fee you,” 
repeated he—* I have ſeen nobody half 
© ſo amiable ſince I ſaw you laſt. 
And again he kiſſed my cheek, my 
glowing cheek; for I was impatient, 
was vexed, to be thus, as I thought, 
played upon: and how could I be thank - 
ful for a viſit, that (it now was evi 
dent) was only a too humble artifice, to 


draw me in againſt the next A | 
: 


or to leave me inexcuſable to them all? 

O my cunning brother This js bis 
contrivance. And then my anger made 
me recollect the triumph in his and my 
ſiſter's fondneſs for each other, as * 
tiſed before me; and the mingle in- 
dignation flaſhing from their eyes, as 
arm-in-arm they ſpoke to me, and the 


forced condeſcer ion playing upon their 


lips, when they called me Clary, and 


Siſter, © 5 5 


Do you think I could, with theſe re- 
flections, look upon my uncle Har- 


lowe's viſit as the favour he ſeemed de- 
firous I ſhould think it to be ?—Indee 


J could not; and ſeeing him ſo ſtu- 
dioufly avoid all recrimination, as I 
=P call it, I gave into the affe&tation; 
and 


followed him in his talk of indiffe : 


rent things: while he ſeemed to admire 


this thing and that, as if he had never 
ſeen them before; and now- ande then 


condefcendingly kiſſed the hand that 
wrought ſome of the things he fixed 


his eyes upon; not ſo much to admire 
them, as to find ſubje&s to divert 


what was moſt in his head, and in my 

. 55% 
At his going away“ How can 1 

© Jeaye you here by yourſelf, my dear? 


© You, whofe-company uſed to enliven 


© us all, You are not expeRed down 
indeed: but I proteſt J had a good 
© mind to ſurprize your father and mo- 


1 ther!t—If I thought nothing would 


© ariſe that would be diſagreeable— 
„My dear! my love! [O the dear art- 
ful gentleman! Hqw could m uncle 


Harlo ve ſo diſſemble?] * What ſay vou? 


« Will you give me your. hand! Wil 
: 

eratufe who has given him and al 
e Fee 


© you fee your father? Can yon ſtand 
ö is diſpleaſure, on firſt ſeeing the 1 
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«© of us ſo much diſturbance? Can you 
« promiſe future | | 

He ſaw me riſing in my temper 
© Nay, my dear, interrupting himſelf, 


fg if you cannot be all reſignation, I 


s would not have you think of it.” 
My heart, ſtruggling between duty 
and warmth of temper, was full. You 
know, my dear, I never could bear to 
be dealt meanly with !--+ How—how 


can you, Sir! You, my papa-uncle 


© —How can you, Sir !\—The poor 
girl !'—PFor I could not ſpeak with 
Connexion. 
© Nay, my dear, if you cannot be all 
© duty, all reſignation—better ſtay 
$ where you are. But after the inſtance 
you have given f 
© Inflance I have given! - Wbat in- 
« ſtance, Sir?” 


Well, well, child, better ſtay where 


you are, if your paſt confinement 
« 4 fo heavy upon you—But now 
© there will be a ſudden end to it 
Adieu, my dear!— Three words on- 
« ]}y—Let your compliance be ſincere! 
And love me, as you uſed to love 


© me—Ypur grandfather did not do ſo 


© much for you, as 1 will do for you.” 

Without ſuffering me to reply, he 
hurried away, as I thought, like one 
who had been employed to act a part 


_ againſt bis will, and was glad it was 
over. 


Don't you ſee, my dear Miſs Howe 
how they are all determined ?—Have | 
not reaſon to dread next Tueſday ? 
Pp preſently after came my fiſter ;— 
to obſerve, I ſuppoſe, the way I was in. 
She found me in tears. 5 
Have you not a Thomas a Kem- 


_ © pis, ſiſter?“ with a ſtiff air. 


© I have, Madam.” 5 
Madam! How long are we to be 


at this diſtance, Clary?“ 


« No longer, my dear Bella, if you 


* allow me to call you fiſter.” And] 


took her hand, _ 
No fawning neither, girl!“ 
I withdrew my hand as haſtily, as 
u may believe I ſhould have done, 
ad I, in feeling for one of your parcels 
under the wood, been bitten by a vi- 


r. 
* I beg pardon, faid 1. Too · too 
« ready to make advances, I am al- 
« ways ſubjecting myſelf to contempts. 
6 Peo le who Bo not how to kee 
E a middle behaviour, ſaidxhe, muff 
{ exer-mare do fo”. 


I did. Here it is; You will find 


that they think they have got me at 


half over with me. She is ſure I would 


| ſhould be apt to deſpiſe him for it, it 
he did. Such neu looks always 


* I will fetch you the Kempis, filter, 


excellent things, Bella, in that little 
© book.? 1 
© I wiſh,” retorted ſhe, vou 
« profited by them.“ 1 1 
I wiſh you may, ſaid I. * Exay. 
ple from a ſiſter older than one's ſelf 
is a fine thing.” | 7 
* Older! Saucy little fool! — And 
away ſhe flung. 
What a captious old woman will my 
ſiſter make, if ſhe live to be one lde. 
manding the reverence, perhaps, yet 
not aiming at the merit; and aſhamed 
of the years that can only entitle her to 
the reverence. | 


It is plain from what I have related, 


ſome advantage by obtaining my con. 
ſent to this interview: but if it were | 
not, Betty's impertinence juſt now 
would make it evident. She has been 
complimenting me upon it; and upon 
the viſit of my uncle Harlowe. $he 
ſays, The difficulty now is more than 


not ſee Mr. Solmes, but to have hin, 
Now ſhall ſhe be ſoon better employed 
than of late ſhe has been. All hand 
w1ll be at work. She loves dearly to 
have weddings go forward! — Who 
knows, whoſe turn will be next? 
I found in theafternoon a replytomy 
anſwer to Mr. Lovelace's letter, It i 
full of promiſes, full of vows of gr. 
titude, of eternal gratitude, is his 
word, among others ſtill more . 
bolick. Vet Mr. Lovelace, the 
of any man whoſe letters I have ſees, 
runs into thoſe elevated abſurdities. 1 


to me, as if the flatterer thought to 
find a woman a fool, or hoped to mal 
her one, 4 

He regrets my indifference to him; 
which puts all the hops he has in my 
favour upon the ſhocking uſage I n. 
ceive from my ae 1 

Is to my charge upon bim ot un. 
p ph oy 5 controulableneln 
What [he aſks] can be ſay? vince 
being unable abſolutely to yindicat 
himſelf, he has too much ingenuoul- 
neſs to attempt to do. ſo: yet 18 wh 
dumb by my har ſh conſtrp&ion, that 
acknowledging temper is owing mr 
to his carelefineſs to defend hi 


than to his inclination to amend. hl 


a 
» 


do carry their 


himſel 
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4 never before met with the objec- 
— againſt his morals. which I had 
raiſed, juftly raiſed: and he was re- 


ſolred to obviate them. What is it, 


he aſks, that he has promiſed, but re- 
formation by my example? And what 
occaſion for the promiſe, if he had not 
faults, and thoſe very great ones, to 
reform? He hopes, acknowledgment 
of an error is no bad ſign ; although 
my ſevere virtue has interpreted 1t into 


one. 5 
He believes, I may be right (/zverely 


night, he calls it) in my judgment | 
- zpainſt making repriſals in th 


the intelligence he receives from my fa- 
mily: he cannot charge himſelf to be 
of a temper that leads him to be inqui- 
ſtive into any-body's private affairs; 
but hopes, that the circumſtances of 
the caſe, and the ſtrange conduct of 


ny friends, will excuſe him; eſpecially, 


when ſo much depends upon his know- 
ng the movements of a family ſo vio- 
lently bent, by meaſures right or wrong, 
oint againſt me, in ma- 

lice to him. People, he ſays, who act 
like angels, ought to have angels to 
deal with. For his part, he has not 
yet learned the difficult leſſon of re- 
my good for evil: and ſhall think 
the leſs encouraged to learn it 

by the treatment I have met with from 


the very perſons, who would trample 
upon him, as they do upon me, were 
be to lay himſelf under their feet, 


lle excuſes himſelf for the liberties 
he owns he has heretofore taken in ridi- 
euling the marriage ſtate. It is a ſub- 
jet, he ſays, that he has not of late 
treated ſo lightly. He owns it to be 


ſotrite, ſo beaten a topick with all li- 


bertines and witlings; ſo frothy, ſo 


| Empty, ſo nothing-meaning, ſo worn. 


out a theme, that he is heartily aſhamed 
of himſelf, ever to have made it bis, 
He condemns it as a ſtupid reflection 


upon the Jaws and good order of ſoci- 


ey, and upon a man's own anceſtors ; 
and in himſelf, who has ſome reaſon to 
value himſelf upon his deſcent and al- 
ances, mort cenſurable, than in thoſe 
0 have not the ſame advantage to 
of. He promiſes to be more cir- 
cumſpe& than ever, both in his words 
and actions, that he may be more and 
more worthy of my approbation; and 
* may give an aſſurance before- 
W, 


os bk... a foundation is laid in his 


e caſe of 
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with equal reputation and effect to ub 
both If he may be ſo Happy to call me 
his. | 


He gives me up as abſolutely loſt, if 


I go to my uncle Antony's : the cloſe 


confinement; the 'moated-houſe; the 
chapel; the implacableneſs of my bro- 
ther and ſiſter, and their power over 
the reſt of my family, he ſets forth in 
ſtrong lights; and plainly ſays, that 
he muſt have a ſtruggle to prevent my 


being carried thither, 


Your kind, your generous endea- 
vours to intereſt your mother in my be- 
half, will, I hope, prevent thoſe harſh- 
er extremities to which T might be 
otherwiſe driven. And to you I will 
fly, if permitted, and keep all my 
promiſes, of not correſponding with 
any-body, not ſeeing any-body, but 
by your mother's direction and yours. 

I will cloſe and depoſit at this place. 
It is not neceſſary to ſay, how much I 
am your re and obliged, 


LETTER XXXI. 


SA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
' HOWE. olds. 4; 
1 Am glad my papers are ſafe in your 
hands. I will make it my endea- 
vour to deſerve your good opinion, that 
I may not at once diſgrace your judg- 
ment, and my own heart. | 
I have another letter from Mr, Love- 
lace. He is extremely apprehenſive of 
the meeting I am to have with Mr. 
Solmes to-morrow. He ſays, That the 
airs that wretch gives himſelf on the 


occaſion, add to his concern; and it is 


with infinite difficulty that he prevails 
upon himſelf not to make him a viſit to 


let him know what he may expect, if 


compulſion be uſed towards me in his 
favour. He aſſures me, That Solmes 


has actually 2 with tradeſmen of 
5, 


new equipages, and names the people 
in town with whom he has treated: 


that he has even [Was there ever ſuck 


a horrid wretch!] allotted this and 
that apartment in his houſe, for a 
nurſery, and other offices, 
How ſhall I bear io hear ſuch a crea. - 
ture talk of love to me? I ſhall he out 
of all patience with him. Beſides, I 
thought that he did not dare to make ar - 

Fi 3 talk 
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talk of theſe impudent preparations— 


8o inconſiſtent as ſuch are with my 


brother's views — But I ears ſubject. 


Upon this confidence of Solmes, you 
will leſs wonder at that of Lovelace, in 


o 


preſſing me in the name of all his fa- 


mily, to eſcape from ſo determined a 
violence as is intended to be offered to 
me at my uncle's; that the forward 
coutriyer ſhould propoſe Lord M.'s 
chariot and fx to be at the ſtile that 


leads up to the lonely coppice adjoin- 


ing to our paddock. You will ſee 


how audacioufly he mentions ſettle- 


ments ready drawn; horſemen ready to 
mount; and one of his couſins Mon- 
tague to be in the chariot, or at the 


George in the neighbouring village, 


waiting to accompany me to Lord M.'s, 


or to Lady Betty's, or Lady Sarah's, or 


to town, as I pleaſe; and upon ſuch 
orders, or den and under ſuch 
reſtrictions as to himſelf, as I ſhall 
preſcribe. i 1 

You will ſee how he threatens, To 
watch and way-lay them, and to reſcue 


meas he calls it, by an armed force of 


friends and ſervants, if they attempt 
to carry .me againſt my will to-my un- 
cle's; and this, whether I give my con- 
tent to the enterprize, or not: —ſince he 
thall have no hopes if Iam once there. 
O my dear friend! Who can think 
of theſe.things, and not be extremely 
m1{zrable in her apprehenſions ! | 


This miſchievous ſex! What had I 


to do with any of them; or they with 
me ?—TI had deſerved this, were it by 
my own ſeeking, by my own giddineſs, 
that I had brought myſelf into this f- 
tuation wiſh with all my heart—But 


how fooliſhly we are apt to wiſh when 


we find ourſelves unhappy, and know 

not how to help ourſelves! _ | 
On your mother's | goodneſs, how- 

ever, is my reliance, If I can but 


avoid being precipitated on either hand, 


till my couſin Morden arrives, a re- 
conciliation. muſt follow; and all will 


be happy. 


I have depoſited a letter for Mr. 
Lovelace; in which I charge him, as 


he would not diſoblige me for ever, to 


avoid any raſh ſtep, any viſit to Mr, 
Solmes, which may be followed by acts 


of violence. i © 
I re-aſſure him, That I will ſooner 


die than be that man's wife. 


Whatever be my uſage, whatever 


mall be the reſult of the apprehended 


_ 6 
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interview, I inſiſt upon it that he 

ſume not to offer violenge toan = 
friends: and expreſs myſelf bighly 
diſpleaſed, that he ſhould preſume up. 


e up-. 


on ſuch an intereſt in my eſteem, as to 


think himſelf entitled to diſpute my 
father's authority in my removal to my 
uncle's; although I tell him, that 7 
will omit neither prayers nor contiy. 
ance, even, to. the making of myſelf 
ill, to avoid going. | | 
To- morrow is Tueſday! How ſoon 
comes upon us the day we dread 0 
that a deep ſleep of twenty-four hours 


would ſeize my faculties But then 


the next day would be "Tueſday, as ty 
all the effects and purpoſes for which | 
ſo much dread it. If this reach you 
before the event of the ſo much appr. 
hended interview can be known, pray 
tor % _-* „„ 
CLARISSA HARLOWI. 
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TUESDAY MORNING, six O'CLOCK. 
HE. day is come -l wiſh it war 
happily over. I have had 3 
wietched night. Hardly a wink have 
] flept, rumimating upon the approach. 
ing interview. The very diſtance of 
time to which they conſented, has add- 
ed ſolemnity to the meeting, which 
otherwiſe it would not have had. 
A thoughtful mind is not a bleſſing 
to he coveted, unleſs it had ſuch a hap- 


py vivacity with it as yours: a yIvacity, 
which enables a perſon to enjoy the 


preſent, without being over- anxious 
about the Jjulure, Sh, 


TUESDAY, ELEVEN 0'CLOCK 
I HAVE had. a viſit from my aunt 
Hervey. Betty, in her alarming wa 
told me, I ſhould have a lady to break- 
faſt with me, whom I little expected; 
giving me to believe it was my mother, 
This fluttered me ſo much, on hearing 
a lady coming up-ſtairs, ſuppoling i 
was ſhe, (and not knowing how to c. 
count for her motives in Juch a viſit 
after I had been ſo long baniſhed from 
her preſence) that my aunt, at her c- 
trance, took notice of my diſorder, 
and after her firſt ry eee” _ 

Why, Mils,' faid he, Fo 1 


| | 4 
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« choughtful young ladies have ſtran 
bene os nothing at all. 
© What," taking my hand, Scan be 
« the matter with you ?—Why, my 
« dear, tremble, tremble, tremble at 
i this rate? You'll not be fit to be ſeen 
Aby any-body. Come, my love,” 
tiſing my cheek, © pluck up a cou- 
rage. by this needleſs flutter on the 
« approaching interview, when it is 
(oer you will judge of your other 
« antipathies, (and laugh at yourſelf 
c for giving way to 
6 imagination. | 


I aid, that whatever we ſtrongly 


time, more than imaginary, although 
to others.it might not appear ſo; that 1 
had not reſted one hour all night; that 
the impertinent ſet over me, by giving 
me roum-to think my mother was com- 
ing up, had ſo much diſconcerted me, 
that I ſhould: be very little qualified to 
ke any-body I diſliked to ſee. 

There was no accounting for theſe 
things, ſhe ſaid. Mr. Solmes laſt night 
ſuppoſed he ſhould be under as much 
avitation as I could de. 

| (Whois it, then, Madam, that fo 
* reluRant an interview on $014 ſides, 
( is to pleaſe ?? 2.8. 4474 

© Both of you, my 
© ter the firſt flurries are over. The 


© often known, make the happieſt con- 
* clufions,” ber kae | 


* clufion to the intended viſit; and 
* that is, That both ſides may be ſa- 
' tisfied it will be the laſt . 
dhe then repreſented, how unhappy 
it would be for me, if I did not fuer 


me to receive Mr. Solmes as became my 
education; and declared, that his ap- 


ing me, were owing to his love 
ind his awe ; intimating, That true 
love is ever — by fear and 
erence; and that no bluſtering, 

bean lover, eould deſerve encourage- 


To this I anſwered; That conflitu- 
uon was to be conſidered: that a man 
of ſpirit would act like one, and could 


i had a view to obtain à benefit by it; 
5 | y ity 
and nlult,, where it had power, and 


SY 


© There can be but one happy con- 


prehenſions on the expectation he had 


HARLOWE.' 
( urprized. — Upon my word, you 


ſo apprehenſive an 


imagined,” was, in it's effects at the 


dear, I hope, af- 
| © moſt apprehenſive beginnings, I have 


my{elf to be prevailed upon: ſhe preſſed 


* 


9 nothing meanly; that a creeping 
mind would creepin every-thing, * 


ort. 


life: and ſo I told my aunt; and beg 


© it then imagined, that 1 
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nothing to expect: that this was not a 


point now to be determined with me: 
that I had ſaid as much as I could poſ- 
ſibly ſay on this ſubject: that this in- 
tervie was impoſed upon me: by thoſe, 
indeed, who had a right to impoſe it: 

but that it was ſorely againſt my will 
complied with; and for this teaſon, 

that there was aver/ion, not witfulneſ7, 
in the caſez and ſo nothing could come 
of it, but: a pretence, as I much ap- 
prehended, to uſe me ſtill more ſeverely 
than I had been uſe. 


She was then pleaſed to charge me 
with prepoſſeſſion and prejudice. She 
expatiated upon the duty of a child. She 
imputed to me abundance of fine qua- 
lities; but told me; that, in this caſe, 


that of perſuadeableneſs was wanting 
to crown all. She inſiſted upon the #7 


rit of obedienee, although my will were 
not in it. From a little hint I gave of 
my ſtill greater diſlike toſee Mr. Solmes 
on account of the freedom I had treated 
him with, ſhe talked to me of his for- 
giving diſpoſition; of his infinite reſpect 
for me; and I cannot tell what of rhis 
I never found myſelf ſo fretful in my 
ged 


her pardon for it. But ſhe ſaid, it was 


well diſguiſed then; for ſhe ſaw nothin; 


but little tremors, which were uſua 


with young ladies when they were to 


ſee their admizers for the fir time; and 
this might be called fo, with reſpect td 
me; ſince it was the firſt time I hadeon- 
ſented to ſee Mr. Solmes in that light 
But that the next ' 
How, Madam,“ interrupted I—" Ts 
I give this 

meeting on that foot? 
To be ſure it is, child,* d 
Jo o ſure it ts, Madam! Then Þ 
do yet deſire to decline it.— I wit 
© not, I cannot, ſee him, if he expetts 
88 


me to ſee him upon thoſe terms. 


Niceneſs, punctilio Mere punctĩ- 

© lio, niece - Can you think that your 
appointment, (day, place, hour) and 
knowing what the intent of it was, is 
© to be interpreted away as a mere ce- 
© remony, and to mean nathing ?—Let 


me tell you, my dear, your father. 
© mother, uncles, every-body, bo 7 
of 


© this appointment as the' firſt a 
« your compliance with their wills: and 
© therefore recede not, I deſire you;/bur 
© make a merit of what cannot be 
6 avoided!) 15 7 een 

| O the 


8 oOS 
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O the hideous wretch!—* Pardon 
© me, Madam I to be ſuppoſed to 
©. meet ſuch a man as that, with ſuch a 
©. view! and he to be armed with ſuch 
© an expectation I- But it cannot be 


that he expects it, whatever others 
* may do.—lt is plain he cannot, by 
_ © the fear he tells you all, he ſhall have 


© to ſee me, If his hope were ſo auda. 


4 cious, he could not fear ſo much.” 
Indeed, he has this hope; and juſtly 


t founded too. But his fear ariſes from 
© his reverence, as I told you before. 

His reverence — his unworthineſs! 
—Tis ſo apparent, that even he him- 


_ ©. ſelf ſees it, as well as every-body elſe. 
Hence his offers to purchaſe me! 
Hence it is, that ſettlements are to 
make up for acknowledged want of 
merit!!! | 


His unworthineſs, ſay you !—Not 
© ſo faſt, my dear. Does not this look 


© like ſetting a high value upon your- 


© ſelf?—We all have exalted notions 
© of your merit, niece; but neverthe- 


_ © Jeſs, it would not be wrong, if you 
© were to arrogate leſs to yourſelf ; 
though more were to be your due than 


your friends attribute to you.. 

I éam ſorry, Madam, it ſhould be 
© thought arrogance in me, to ſuppoſe 
© I am not worthy of a better man 


than Mr. Solmes, both as to perſon 


£ and mind: and as to fortune, I thank 
God I deſpiſe all that can be inſiſted 


= po in his favour from ſo poor a 


She told me, it ſignified nothing to 
talk: I knew the expectation of every- 


ne. N as 
Indeed 1 did not. It was impoſſible 
I could think of ſuch a ſtrange expec- 


tation, upon a compliance made only 
to ſhew I would comply in all that was 
in my power to comply with. 

I might eafily, ſhe ſaid, have ſup- 


| tar that e e thought I was 
I 


eginning to oblige them all, by the 
kind behaviour of my brother and ſiſter 


to me in the garden, laſt Sunday; by 


my ſiſter's viſit to me afterwards in my 


chamber; (although both mare ftiffly re- 


ceived by me, than were either wiſhed 


or expected) by my uncle Harlowe's 


affectionate viſit to me the ſame after - 
noon, not indeed ſo wery gratefully re- 
ceived as I uſed to receive his favours: 


CE but this he kindly imputed to the 


diſpleaſure I had conceived at my con- 
finoment, and to my intention to come 


\ 


off by degrees, that I might keep n 
ſelf in countenance for my pag,” 
ſition. FW; : Moe 
See, my dear, the low cunning af 
that Sunday-management, which then 
ſo much ſurprized me! And fee die 
reaſon why Dr. Lewen was admitted, 
viſit me, yet forbore to enter upon! 
ſubje& about which I thought he cane 
to talk to me! For it ſeems there wu 
no occaſion to diſpute with me on th 
point I was to be ſuppoſed to have ror. 
ceded to. See, alſo, how unfairly ny 
brother and ſiſter muſt have repreſente 
their eben, kindneſs, when (though 
they had an end to anſwer by ahr 
kind) their antipathy to me ſeems t 
have been ſo ſtrong, that they could nt 
help inſulting me by their arm. in. am 
lover - like behaviour to each other; x; 
my ſiſter afterwards likewiſe did, when 
ſhe came to borrow my Kempis. 
I lifted up my hands and eyes}. *] 
cannot, ſaid I, give this treatment 
a name! The end ſo unlikely to be 
anſwered by zzeans fo low! I know 
whoſe the whole is! He that could 
get my uncle Harlowe to contribute 
* his part, and procure the acquieſcence 
aof the reſt of my friends to it, mul 
© have the power to do any-thing with 
them againſt me. — 1 9 
Again my aunt told me, that talking 
and invective, now I had given the ei- 


NM M a «a & 


| eee . would ſignify nothing. She 


oped I would not ſhew every one, that 
they had been too forward in theircon- 
ſtructions of my deſire to oblige them, 
She could aſſure me, that it would be 
worſe for me, if noa receded, thanif 


I had never advance. 


Advanced. Madam ! He canyou 
* ſay advanced? Why, this is a tick 
© upon me! A poor low trick! Pr. 
don me, Madam, I don't ſay you 
© have a hand in it. But, my d 
© aunt, tell me, Will notmy mother be 
© preſent at this dreadful interview? 
„Will ſhe not ſo far favour me? wer 
© it but to qualify—" 5 

* Qualify, my dear, interrupted ſhe 
© —your mother, and your uncle Hu 
« lowe, would not be preſent on tis 


© occaſion for the world.” 


- ©. O then, Madam, how can they look. 
© upon my conſent to this interview 33 
an advance?” 95 655 

My aunt was diſpleaſed at this bone 
puſh/ Miſs Clary, ſaid ſhe, _ 
+. 35 no-dealing with you. w_ 


\ 


© happy for you, and for every- body 
« elſe, were your obedience as ready as 
© your wit. I will leave you.” 
| * Not in anger, I hope, Madam,“ 
| interrupted I—+ All I meant was, to 
« obſerve, that let the-meeting iſſue as 
it may, and as it mit iſſue, it cannot 
© be a diſappointment to any- body.. 
O Miſs! you ſeem to be a very de · 
© termined young creature. Mr. Sol mes 
« will be here at your time: and re- 
© member once more, that upon the 


« your whole family, 
| © happineſs.” 15 ; 
And ſo ſaying, down ſhe hurried, 
Here I will ſtop. In what way I ſhall 
| reſume, or when, is not left to'me to 
conjecture; much leſs determine. I am 
exceſſively uneaſy !—No good news 
from your mother, I doubt !—I will de- 
fit thus far, for fear of the worſt. 

Adieu, my beſt, rather, my only friend! 


Ct. HARLOWE. 


and your own 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


n 

5 NUED THROUGH THE NIGHT, 

he TELL, my dear, I am alive, and 
hat ; here! But how long I ſhall be 
n. either here, or alive, I cannot ſay. I 


have a vaſt deal to write; and perhaps 
| ſhall haye little time for it. 
leſs, I muſt tell you how the ſaucy 
Betty again diſcompoſed me, when ſhe 
came u 

altho b, 
my 


s last, I was in a way before that 
you wanted no additional ſurprizes. 
ire * Miſs! Miſs! Miſs ' cried ſhe, as 
rhe | faſt as ſhe could ſpeak, with her arms 


ſpread abroad, and all her fingers di- 
ſended, and held up, Will you be 

pleaſed to walk down into your own 
x will aſſure 
| alord, with a charmin g white peruke, 
me laced ſhirt and ruffles, coat trim- 

med with ſilver, anda waiſtcoat ſtand- 


en f ps ETA, me- You never ſaw 
t Manateration!—Ah! Miſs;' ſhak- - 
14 be ng her he n Milis, ma | 


TUESDAY EVENING; AND CONTI- 


| * Parlour? —There is every-body, I 
you, in full congregation! 
And there is Mr, Solmes, as fine as 
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* 


coming aFternoon depend the peace of 


„Anton 


Neverthe- 


with this Solmes's meſſage; 
as you will remember from 


ig an end with lace Quite hand- 


1 . 


ſo muchagainſt him But you know . 
how to come off for all thati—I hope 
„it will not be too late! , 

© Impertinence?!” ſaid I Wert thou 
© bid to come up in this fluttering way?”, 


And I took up my fan, and fanned 
myſelf, | | 


© Bleſs me !* ſaid ſhe, © how ſoon. 
theſe fine young ladies will be put 
into fluſterations I meant not either 
to offend or frighten you, I am ſure.” 
Every body there, do you ſay ?— 
Who do you call every-body?ꝰ 
Why, Miſs,* holding out her left- 
palm opened, and with a flouriſh, and 
a ſaucy leer, patting it with the fore- 
finger of the other, at every mentioned 
perſon, * There is your papa! There 
is your mamma There is your un- 
« cle Harlowel— There is your uncle 
be Kae aunt Herveyl— 
« young lady! And my young maſter! 
And Mr. Solmes, with the air of 
«© a great courtier, ſtanding up, becauſe 
he named you ;—*© Mrs. Betty,“ ſaid 
he, [ Then the ape of a wench bowed 
and ſcraped, as aukwardly as I ſuppoſe 


« 
* 
* 


the perſon did whom ſhe endeavoured 


to imitate] Pray give my humble ſer- 
“vice to Miſs, and tell her, I wait her 


„ commands.“ | 


Was not this a wicked wench?—I 
trembled fo, I could hardly ſtand, 1 
was ſpiteful enough to ſay, that her 
young miltreſs, I ſuppoſed, bid her put 
on theſe airs, to frighten me out of a 
capacity of behaving ſo calmly as ſhould 
procure me my uncles compaſſion... 

* What a way do you put yourſelf 
in, Miſs,” ſaid the inſolent!—* Come, 
* dear Madam,* taking up my fan, 
which I had laid down, and approach- 
ing me with it, fanning, * ſhall - 

None of thy impertinence !—But . 
* ſay you, all my friends are below 
with him? And am I to appear be- 
fore them all? . 
© Ican't tell if they'll ſtay when you 
come. I think they ſeemed to be 
moving when Mr. Solmes gave me his 
orders. But what anſwer ſhall 1 
carry to the *ſquire?” Wo 
© Say, I can't go!—But yet when 
*tis over, tis over!—Say, I'll wait 
upon— I'll attend I'll come preſent - 
Ily— Say any-thing; I care not what 
But give me my fan, and fetch me 


a glaſs of water. e 
She went, and I fanned myſelf all 


a KE a a 


2 N, {-Þ8 pity vou haye ſaid the time; for J was in a flame; and 


hemmed, 
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hemmed, and ſtruggled with myſelf all 
J could; and, when ſhe returned, drank 
my water; and finding no 7 pre- 
ſiently of a quieter heart, I ſent her 
down, and followed her with precipi- 
tation; trembling fo, that, had I not 


hurried, I queſtion if I could have got 


don at all.— 0 my dear, what a poor, 
paſſive machine is the body when the 
mind is diſordered! 4 6 


There are two doors to my parlour, 


as I uſed to call it. As J entered at 
one, my friends hurried out at the other. 
J juſt faw the gown of my ſiſter, the laſt 
who flid away. My uncle Antony 
went out with them; but he ſtaid not 
long, as you ſhall hear: and they all re- 
mained in the next parlour, a wainſcot 
partition only parting the iwo. I re- 
member them both in one: but they 
were ſeparated in favour of us girls, for 


each to receive her viſitors in at her 


pleaſure. 


Mr. Solmes approached me as foon 


as I entered, cringing to the ground, a 
viſible confuſion in every feature of his 
face, 
Madams—He was very ſorry— He was 
very much concerned—ITt was his miſ- 
fortune—And there he ſtopped, being 
unable preſently to compleat a ſentence. 
This gave me a little more preſence 
of mind, Cowardice in a foe begets 
courage in one's-ſelf—T ſee that plainly 
now—Yet, perhaps, at bottom, the 
new-made bravo 1s a greater coward 
than the other. | 
I turned from him, and ſeated myſelf 
in one of the fire-fide chairs, fanning 


myſelf. I have ſince recolle&ed, that 


I muſt have looked very ſaucily. Could 
I have had any thoughts of the man, I 
ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf for it. But 


what can be ſaid in the caſe of an aver- 


fion ſo perfectly ſincere? 5 


- He hemmed five or fix times, as I 


had done above; and theſe produced a 
ſentence— That I could not but ſee his 
confuſion, This ſentence produced two 
or three more. 
been his tutoreſs; for it was his awe, 
his reverence for ſo ſuperlative a lady 


After half a dozen choaked-up 


GO GK 6G mn ae W @ &a & © 


I believe my aunt had 


4 


NS R R a 


courage. 4H 
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fuſion, Sir; and this gives me hor 
that although I have been compelled 
as I may call it, to give way to this 
interview, it may be attended With 
happier effects than I had apprehended 
from it.” | 

He had. hemmed himſelf ; 
* You could not, Madam, imagine 
any creature ſo blind to your merits 
and ſo little attra&ed by them, a3 ea. 
ſily to forego the intereſt and appro. 
bation he was honoured with by your 
worthy family, while he had any 
hope given him, that one day he might, 
by his perſeverance and zeal, expe 
your favour.” | | 


_ © am but too much aware, Sir, that 


K „ a a a a „ 


it is upon the intereſt and approha- 
tion you mention, that you byild ſuch 


hope. It is impoſſible otherwiſe, that 
a man, who has any regard for his on | 
happineſs, would perſevere again( 
ſuch declarations as I have made, and 
think myſelf obliged to make, in jul. 


tice to you as well as to myſelf,” 


He had ſeen many inſtanoes, he toll 


me, and had heard of more, where l. 
dies had ſeemed as averſe, and yet had 


been induced, fome by motives of com- 


paſſion, others by perſuaſion of friends, 


to change their minds; and had been 
very happy afterwards: and he hoped 
this might be the caſe here, 


* 


I affure you!] And he hoped— he 
that you ſhould make two | th 


oped—three times he hoped, before he 
told me what At laſt it came out, that 
I was too generous 8 he 
faid, was my character) to deſpiſe 


him for ſuch for ſuch - for ſuch true 


tokens of his love. 
1 do indeed ſee you under ſome con- 


i 


a „ 


, © You may 
things to my diſadvantage. No ma. 


* I have no notion, Sir, of compli- 
ment, in an article of ſuch importance 
as this: yet am I ſorry to be obliged 
to ſpeak my mind ſo plainly, as Lan 


going to do. Know then, that] hart 


invincible objections, Sir, to your a. 
dreſs. I have avowed them with at 
earneſtneſs that I believe is without 
example: and why?—Becauſe I be- 
lieve 1t is without example, that 
young creature, cireumſtanced 3s 


am, was ever treated as I have bee 
treated on your account. 
It is hoped, Madam, that your con. 


ſent may in / time be obtained at 
is the hope; and I ſhall be a miſerable 
man if it cannot.” 88 

« Better, Sir, give me leave to lay, 
you were miſerable by yourſelf, that 


have heard, Madam, 


is without enemies. Be pleaſedtol 


me know abt you have heard, 
I will either 1 1 faults, we 
4 


amend; or J will convince you ord 


WO. 


nto more 
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an baſely beſpattered: and once I un- 
„ derſtand you overheard ſomething 
« that I ſhould ſay, that gave you of- 
« fence: unguardedly, perhaps; but no- 
thing but what ſhewed my value, and 
that I would perſiſt ſo long as I 
could have hope.* |. | 
* have det heard many thing} to 
« your diſadyantage:—and I was far 


heard fall from your lips: but as you 
( were. not any- thing to me, and never 
© could be, it was not for me to be con - 
« cerned «bout the one or the other.? 


I am ſure you ſhould not tell me of 
« any fault, that I would be unwilling 
to correct in myſelf.* | 


Then, Sir, correct this fault Do 
' not-wiſh to have a young creature 
' compelledin the moſt material article 


„ cannot value: one that has, in her 


* all your offers, anda ſpirit that craves 
© no more than what it has, to make 
e itfelf eaſy and happy.. 


* 2 


@ addreſs; for 
rupted I: do you but withdraw your 
to ſtart up another man for my puniſh- 


door. You will be entitled to 


He pavſed, and ſeemed a little at a 
Jos: and I was going to give him Rill 
ſtronger and more perſonal inſtances of 


15 'P 
uncle Antony, 8 | | 
* $0, niece, ſol—Sitting in ſtate like 
veen, giving audience! baugbty 
_ Wetencel->Mr, Solmes, why ſtand 
„eu thus humbly ?——Why this di- 
ance, man? I 42 to ſee you upon 
„ more intimate footing before we 


& 
tn 


. as ſoon as he entered—and 
*pproached him with a bent knee: Let 
ve, Sir, reverence my uncle, whom I 
' have not for ſo long time ſeen !—Let 
l- complies,” ry 

„ vill have the fayogrof every- 
es bow go 


„„ „ «„ „„ „4 «4 «„ 


« from being pleaſed with what I over- 
ro 


© [am ſorry, Madam, to hear this. 


« of her life, for the ſake of motives ſhe 
i deſpiſes; and in behalf of a perſon ſhe 


© own right, ſufficient to. ſet her above 


don't ſee, Madam, how you would. | 


„%% Q ( 6s aac 


' be happy, if I were to diſcontinue my 

(That is nothing to you, Sir, inter- 2 
* pretenſions ; and if it be thought fit 
„ment, the blame will not lie at your 


| my. 
| thanks; and moſt heartily will I thank 


in-dealing; when in came my 


me 


2 
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If ever I deſerved it, I deſerve it 
now.— I have been hardly uſed I 
have made propoſals that ought to be 
accepted, and ſuch as would not have 
been aſked of me. What have I done, 
that I muſt be baniſhed and confined - 
thus diſgracefully? That I muſt not 
be allowed to have any free-willin an 


future happineſs?” ?: py nh, 
_ +. Miſs Clary, replied my uncle, 
you have had your will in every - thing 

till now; and this makes your parents 
wills ſit ſs heavy upon you. 

_ * My will, Sir! Be pleaft to allow 
me to aſk, What was my willtill now, 

but my father's will, and;yours and: 

my uncle Harlowe's will?—Has it not- 

been my pride to obey and obhiget— 

I never aſked a favour, that I did not 
firſt fit down and conſider, if it were, 


A 


my obedience, haveI not offered ta live · 


myſelf of my grandfather's bounty, 
and to caſt myſelf upon my father 33 
and that to be withdrawn, whenever, 
I diſoblige him? Why, dear good Sir, 


ſo concerning my happineſs? > - 

« Your grandfather's eſtate is not 
wiſhed from you. You are not deſired 
to live a ſingle life. You know our. 
motives, and we gueſs at yours, And, 
let me tell you, well as we love you, 
we ſhould much ſooner chuſe to fol- 
low.you to the grave, than that yours- 
| ſhould TY fo n 
© 1 will engage never to marry. any 
man, without my father's conſent, 
and yours, Sir, and every-body's.. 
Did I ever give you cauſe IT 
my word? And here I will take the 
© ſolemneſt oath that can be offered. 


* 


„ ‚ K 1 a a a 


That 


to this gentleman.— It ſhall, it ſhall; 
* couſin * And the more” you. 
«* oppole it, the worſe it ſhall be for 
© you,” 5 th . 


This, and before the man, who ſeemed med 


to aſſume courage upon it, highly pros. 
you ſhall paner follow * 


voked me. 
Then, Sir, 1 
© me to the grave indeed. I will un. 


« dergo the crueleſt death I will even 
'© conſent to enter into the awful vault 


* of my anceſtors, and have that britked 
« up upon me, "Ms than conſent to be 


article that concerns my preſent and 


fit to be granted. And now, to ſhew 
ſingle? Have I not offered. to diveſt; 


am I to be made unhappy in a point: 


is tbe matrimonial one, - 
terrupted he, with a big voice And 
t 


© © miſerable - 


: 
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turning te him, take notice of what I 
«ſay; this'or any death, I will ſooner 
undergo, [that will quickly be over] 
than be yours, and for ever unhap- 


My uncle was in a terrible rage upon 
this. He took Mr. Solmes by the hand, 


ſhocked as the man ſeemed to be, and 


drew him to the window Don't be 


4. forprized, Mr. Solmies, don't be con- 


eerned at thit.. We know, and rap- 
ped out a ſad oath, hat women will 


© ſay in their | wrath: the wind is not 


more boiſterous, nor more change- 


4 ahle; and a in he ſwore to that. 
If you think it worth your while to 


c wait for ſuch an ungrateful girl as 


4 this, 1˙11 ny — ſhe'Il Veer about; III 
a 


© engage ſhe ha. And a third time 
violently ſwore to t. | 


Then coming up to me, (who had 
_ thrown myſelf, very much diſordered 


by my vehemence, into the moſt diſtant 
window) as if he would have beat me; 


His face violently working, his hands 


clenched, and his teeth ſet—* Yes, yes, 


„ 4% he 
ves, hiſſed the poor gentleman, © you 
1 75 ſhall, confin 


© ſhall; you tha 
« Clary, be Mr. Solmes's wife; we will 


_ © fee that you ſhall; and this in one 
_©< weekatfartheſt.'Andthen a fourth 


time he confirmed it! Poor gentleman! 


bow he ſwore! 


I am ſorry. Sir,” TaidT, © to ſee you 
© inſuch a paſſion. All this, I am but 
< too-ſenfible; is owing to my brother's 


« inſtigation; who would not himſelf 


give the inſtance of duty that is ſought 
© to be exaCted from me. It is belt for 
me to withdraw. I ſhall but provoke 
you farther, I fear: for although I 
© would gladly obey you if I could, yet 
4 this is à point determined with me; 


* 


and I cannot fo much as wh to get 


How could I avoid making theſe 
— derlarations, the man in pre- 
A p . 


I was going out at the door I came 


in at; the gentlemen looking upon one 


another, as if referring to each other 


what to do, or whether to engage my 
ſtay, or ſuffer me to go; and whom 
ſhould I meet at the door but my bro: 


kher, who had heard all that had paſſed! 
He bolted upon me ſo unexpectedly, 
that Iwas ſurprized. Ie took my hand, 


and graſped it with violence» Return, 


© pretty Mis, laid he; return, if you 


CLARISSA 
«© miſerable forlife.- And, Mr.Solmes,” 


«- gentleman,? raifing his voice, 1 
« be 


HARLOWE. ,, 


* - pleaſe. . You ſhall not yet be big 
© up, Your infligating brother ſhall 
* ſave you from that 1—O' thou fallen 
© angel!" ſaid he, peering up to 

downcaft face ſuch a ſweetneſt bert 
© —and ſuch an obſtinacy there!" up- 
ping my neck O thou true wm 
though ſo young But you ſhall; 
© have your rake: remember thaty in 
a'loud whiſper, as if he would bede. 
cently indecent before the man; Vu 
© ſhall be redeemed, and this Worth 


ſo good as to redeem you ſtom 
© ruin—and' hereafter you Wilk ble 
© him, or have reaſon to bleſs him, for 
© his condeſcenſion; that was the brutal 
* 3 2855 7% 8 

He had led me up to meet Mr. Solmes, 
whoſe hand he ok; us he held mine, 
6 Here, Sir, ſaid he, take the rebel 
* daughter's hand; I give it you now; 
© ſhe hall confirm the gift in a werk; 
time; or will have neither father; me. 
© ther, nor uncles, to boaſt of-. 

I ſnatched my hand away. © 
© How now, Miſs © 

And how now, Sir !— What right 
© have you to diſpoſe of my hand) If 
© you govern every-body elſe; you ſhall 
© not govern me; eſpecially ina en 
© ſo immediately relative to myſelf, and 
in which you neither have, nor ever 
© ſhall have, any-thing to do.“ 

I would have broken from him; but 
he held my hand too faſt, | 
Loet me go, Sir! Why am I thus 
© treated?— You deſign, I doubt not, 
with your unmanly gripings, to hurt 
© me, as you do:* but again I aſke 
© Wherefore is it that I am to be thus 
© treated Oy gba PO EET TOES 

He toſſed my hand from him with 
whirl, that. pained my very ſhoulder 
I wept, and held my other band to the 


F 


part. 3 1 g 
Mr. Solmes blamed him. 80 did m 
e 3 
He had no patience, he faid, with 
ſuch a perverſe one; and to think of be 
reflections upon himſelf, before he er- 
tered. He had only given me back the 
hand I had not deſerved he ſhould touch. 
It was one of my arts to pretend to bt 
gained, nun nn ue S 5 {0 
Mr. Solmes ſaid, he would _ 
ive up all his hopes of me, than that! 
fhoul be ufed unkindly: and be of 
fered to plead: in my behalf to thei 


both; and applied bünfelf uit abe, 
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z if for my approbation of his inter- 

tion. 2 0 4 
In ſe not, Mr. Solmes,” ſaid 1, 
i to fave me from my brother's: vio- 
i lence, I cannot wiſh to owe an ob- 
ligation to a man whoſe ungenerons 
( perſeverance” is the occaſion of thut 
violence, and of all my difgraceful 
{ ſufferings. ks FEET 

© How generous in you, Mr. Solmes, 
ſud my brother, * to interpoſe ſokind- 
iy in behalf of ſuch an-immoveable 
« ſpirit! I beg of you to perſiſt in your 
t addreſs !'— The unnatural brother 
called it addreſs !—* For all our fami- 
+ ly's ſake, and for her ſake too, if 
ou love her, perſiſt Let us fave 
( her, if poſſible, from raining her- 
£ ſelf. Look at her perſon !* {And he 
gazed at me, from head to foot, point- 
mgat me, as hereferred to Mr, Solmes ] 
Think of her finequalities!—All the 
# world confeſſes them, and we all glo- 
$ ried in her till now. She is worth 
' ſaving; and, after two or three more 
* ſtruggles, ſhe will be yours, and take 
' my word for it, will reward your pa- 
tience. Talk not, 333 
* ing up your hopes, for a little whin- 
© ing folly. She has entered upon a 
# parade, which ſhe knows not how to 
quit with a female . Vou have 


* only her pride and her obſtinacy to 


encounter: and, depend upon it, you 
* will be as happy a man in a fortnight, 
' a3 amarried man can hee 

You have heard me ſay, my dear, that 


my brother has always taken-aliberty 


torefle& upon our ſex, and upon ma- 
imony!— He would not, if he did not 


think it 2vit to do ſoi ·Juſt as poor Mr. 


Wyerley, and others, whom we both 

ow, profane and ridicule Scripture ; 
and all to evince their pretenſions to the 
lame pernicious talent, and to have it 
thought, that they are too wiſe" to be 

Mr. $olmes, with a ſelf-ſatisfied air, 
r ſaid, he would ſuffer 
every. thing, teoblige my family, and to 
Jave me: and doubted: not to be amply 


rewarded, could he be ſo happy as to 


r your own happineſs 

: {mine is out of the quational you: 
„Jon have not generoſity: enough to 
5 make that any part of your ſcheme) 
„ Proſecute no farther your addreſh, as 
cher galls it, © Its bot % to 


- 


0 
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4 the uſa 


tell you, that I could not bring " 
© heartfo much as to bia of you, with- 


out the utmoſt diſapprobation, before 
enn 


© ] was uſed as I have been Aud can 
you think I am ſuch a flave, ſuch'a 
* poor ſlave, as to be brought to change 
my mind by the violent uſage I have 


© met with? 


And you, Sir, turning to my bro- 


| ther, if you think that mectneſc always 


6 indicates tameneſi; and that there is 


no magnanimity without blufterz W 


* yourſelf miſtaken for once: for you 


ſhall have reaſon to judge from hence- 


* forth, that a generous mind is not to 


be forced; and that! 
No more," ſaid the imperious wretch, 
I charge you, lifting up his hands and 
eyes. Then turning to my uncle, Do 


ou hear, Sir? This is ybur once fault - 
eſs niece!” This is your favouritellC 
Mr. Sol mes looked as if he knew n 
what to think of the matter; and had 
been left alone with him, I ſaw plainly 
I could have got rid of him eaſily 


e 
6 
0 


My unele came to me; looking up allo | 


to my face, and down tomy ſeet: And 


is it poſſible this can he qu All this 


violence from you, Miſs Clary???“ 
Ves, it is pans, Sir—And, Iwil] 
« preſume to ſay, this vehemence on my 
© fide js but tlie natural conſequence vf 
I have met with, and the 


< rudenefts I am treated with, even in 


your preſence, by a brother; Who has 
me, than I 


© no more right to controul 
have to controul him. 


6 — 


This uſage, couſin Clary, was not 


hör ae 
Fried! to what end, Sir D 1 
contend for any-thing more than a 


means were triedwwigh 


mere negative? You may, Sir, I turn- 


ing to Mr. Solmes ] pofebly you may, 
6 Ge induced the ratber to e 


_ © ungenerouſly, as the uſage I have met 
i Van you have 


* with for your ſake, and 
now ſeen offered to me by .my'brs- 


ther, will new you what I cn beat, 
© were my evil deſtiny ever to make me 


yours. | 


© Lord, Madam," cried Solmes; all 


this time diſtorted into twenty different 
attitudes, as my brother and my unele 


were bleſſing themſelves, and ſpeaking 

only to each other by their eyes, and By 
their working featwes;] Lord, Ma- 
« dam, what a cunſtruction is this!?“ 


A fair conſtruction, Sir,“ interrupt. 


%% ͤ 
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ed I: for he that can ſee a per ſon whom 
he pretends to value, thus treated, and 
approveof it, muſt be capable of treat · 

ing her thus himſelf. And that you 
do approve. of it, is evident by your 


L Famconfined, baniſhed, and inſulted, 
in order to make me conſent to be what 
I never can be. — And this, let me tell 
vou, as I have often told others, not 
from motives of obſtinacy, but aver- 
4% % 17? ie e 
Excuſe me, Sir, turning to my un- 
cle“ To you, as to my father's bro- 
ther, I owe duty. I beg your pardon, 
that I cannot obey you: but as for in 
© brother, he is but my brother; he ſhall 
4 not conſtrain me — and, turning to 
the unnatural wretch—I will call him 
wretch] „knit your brows, Sir, and 
© frown as you: will, I will aſk you, 
Would yon, in my caſe, make the ſa- 
© crifices I am willing to make, te ob- 
© tain every-one's favour? If not, what 
4 right have you to treat me thus; and 
© to procure me to be treated as I have 
© been for fo og a time paſt?* 

I had put myſelf by this time into 
great diſorder :. they were ſilent, and 
| — by their looks to want to talk to 

one another, walking about in violent 

diſorders too, between whiles. I fat 
down * ſelf, (as it happened, 
againſt the g ifs) and I could perceive 
my colour go and come; and being ſick 


to the very heart, and apprehenſive of 


fainting, I rung. 
Betty came in. I called for a glaſs of 
water, and drank it; but nobody mind- 


ed me. I heard my brother pronounce 


the words, Arti femaleart!* to Solmes; 
which, together with the apprehenſion 
that he would not be welcome, I ſup- 


poſe kept him back. Elſe I could lee 
the man was affected. And (ſtill fear- 
ing I ſhould faint) I aroſe, and taking 
Hold of Betty's arm, Let me hold by 


you, Betty, ſaid I: let me with- 
draw.“ And moved with trembling 
feet towards the door, and then turne 
about, and made a N to my uncle 
Permit me, Sir," ſai 
'6 ee W haglt's 
Whither go you, niece?” ſaid my 
uncle: ve have not done with you yet. 
I charge you depart not. Mr. Solmes 
© has ſomething to open to you, that 
vill aſtoniſh you—And you ball hear 
IF | | e 
Only, Sir, by your leave, for a fe 


N . 


I, 6 to with- g 


* minutes into the air. J will return if | 
U 


6 2 command it. I will hear all that 
* am to hear; that it may be over 192 


and for ever—You will go wit 
.£ Betty?? -! ! 1 rn 
declared perſeverance, when you k no- 


And ſo, without any farther proli. 


* 


bition, Iretired into the garden: a; 
there, caſting myſelf Dew ful 


and throwing Betty's apron over m 


face, leaning againſt her ide, my hands 


between hers, T gave way to a violent 


| burſt of grief, or paſſion, or both; which, 


as it ſeemed, ſaved my heart from break. 
ing, * I was ſenſible of an immediate 
re 1CT e 5 £ 


I have already given you ſpecimens 


of Mrs; Betty's impertinence. I ſhall 


not, therefore, trouble you with more: 


for the wench, notwithſtanding this my 


diſtreſs, took great liberties with me, 
after ſhe ſaw me a little recovered, and 
as I walked farther into the gar- 


den; inſomuch that I was obliged to 
ſilence her by an abſolute prohibition 


of ſaying another word to me; and then 
mn dropped behind me ſullen and 


Dee eee 


for in again. The meſſenger was my 
coufin Dolly Hervey, wha, with an eye 
of compaſſion and reſpect, (for Miſs 
Hervey always loved me, and calls het. 


. ſelf my ſcholar, as you know) told me, 


my company was deſired, - 
Betty left us. 1 36-58 Hom 
Who commands my attendance, 
* Miſs?” faid I-* Have you not been 
in tears, my dear? Ty 
Who can forbear tears?” ſaid ſhe. / 
Why, what is the matter, couſin 
Dolly? Sure, nobody is entitled to 
« weep in this family, but me” 
Ves, lam, Madam, ' faid (he, be- 
cauſe I love you 
I kiſſed her: 4 And is it for me, my 
« ſweet couſin, that you ſhed tears? 
There never was love loſt between vs: 
but tell me, what is deſigned to be 
« done with me, that I have this kind 
© inſtanceof your compaſſion for me? 
. + You mult: take no notice of what! 
* tell you.“ ſaid the dear girl: but 
mamma has been weeping for you, 
too, with me; hut durſt not let any” 
© body ſce ita 5 O my Dolly ff 
my mamma, there never wavſo fan 
« maliee in man as in your couſin 
4 Harlowe. They will ruin the lower 
« and ornament of their family-”" 


eee, 


/ 
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(ut explain herſelf?—As how, my 
p 55 579 *u 1 N Beg | 
Mew ſhe ſaid, Mr. Solmes would 
(hre given up his claim to you: for 
the laid, you hated him, and there 
« were no hopes; and your mamma was 
{willing he ſhould ; and to have you 


taken at your word, to renounce Mr, 


Lovelace, and to live fingle: my 


mamma was for it too; for they heard 
{all that paſſed between you and uncle 
Antony, and couſin James ſaying, 
(it was impoſſible to think of prevail- 
ing upon you to have Mr. Solmes. 
Uncle Harlowe ſeemed in the ſame 


@ ay of . at leaſt, my mam. 


« ma ſays, he did not ſay any-thing to 
« the contrary. But your papa was 
« immoveable, and was angry at your 
mamma and mine upon it: and here- 
« ypon your brother, your ſiſter, and 
i my uncle Antony, joined in, and 
i changed the ſcene entirely. In ſhort, 


| 1 the ſays, that Mr. Solmes had great 


© matters engaged to him. He owned, 
| that you were the fineſt young lady 
in England, and he would be content 
to be but little beloved, if he could 
nut, after marriage, engage your heart, 
for the ſake of having the honour to 
$ call you his but for one twelvemonth 


4 -[, ſappoſe- he would break your 
+ heart the next—PFor he is a cruel- 


t hearted man, I am ſur e. 
My friends may break my heart, 
' couſin-Dolly ; but Mr. Solmes will 
: 3 
babe it in his power to break 
r A 77 b 
do not know. that, Miſs: you 
* will have good luck to avoid having 
him, by what I can find; for my 
mamma ſays, they are all now of one 
* mind, herſelf excepted; and ſhe is 


' forcedtobe ſilent, your papa and bro- 


tber are both ſo outrageous,? 

Im got above minding my bro- 

* ther, couſin Daly: he is hut my bro- 
a 


ther. Rut to my father I owe duty and 


* obedience, if I could comply 


We are apt to be fond of any - body 


that will Gde with us, when oppreſſed 
2 always loved my couſin 
Dolls but now the endeared herſelf to 
me ſendtimes more, by ber ſoothin 
congera for me. I aſked what he would 
"Without heſitation ſhe replied, Have 
5. Lovelace out-of-hand, and take 


ud der wn. eftate, if ſne were mez and 
be an end of it And Mr. 


r 
Ants 7 


air, and her 
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Lovelace, ſhe ſaid, was a fine gentle- 


man—Mr. Solmes was not worthy to 


buckle his ſhoes. | 


Miſs | Hervey told me further; that 


her mother was deſired to come to me, 


to fetch me in; but ſhe excuſed herſelf. 


I ſhould have all my friends, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe believed, fit in jud 


gmeht upon me. 
I wiſh it had been ſo. But, as I have 


been told ſince, neither my father nor 


my mother would truſt themſelves with 
ſeeing me: the one it ſeems for paſſion» 


ſake; my mother for tender conſidera- 


tions. 5 ee 
By this time we entered the houſe. 
Miſs accompanied me into the parlour, 
and left me, as a perſon devoted, I then 
thought. 55614 9:4. 
Nobody was there. I ſat down, and 
what my couſin Dolly had told me. 
They were all in my ſiſter's parlour 
adjoining: for I heard a confuſed mix« 
ture of voices, ſome louder than others, 
.which drowned the more compaſſionat- 
ing accents. 


© Female accents I could diſtinguiſh the 
' drowned ones to be. O my dear! what 
a hard-hearted ſex. is the other! Chil- 


dren of the ſame parents, how came th 
by their cruelty ?»»Do they get it by 
travel? Do they get it by converſa- 


tion with one another ?—Or how do 


they get itꝰ— Vet my filter, too, is as 
*hard-hearted as any of them. But this 
may be no exception neither: for fhic 


has been thought to be maſculine in her 
pirit. She has then, per- 


haps, a ſoul of the other-ſex in a hody 


of ours. And ſo, for the honour of ou 
odun, will judge of every woman for the 


future, ho, imitating the rougher man- 
ners of men, acts unbeſeeming the gen · 
tleneſs of her own ſex. - ig 


Forgive me, my dear friend, for 


breaking into my ſtory by theſe reſleo- 


tions. Were I rapidly to purſue my- 


narration, without thinking, without 
reflecting, I believe I ſhould hardly be 


able to keep in my right mind: ſince 


vehemence and paſſion would then be 


always uppermoſt j but while I has 


I write, I cool, and my hurry of ſpirits 
is alle d.. : 
I believe I was above a quarter of an 


8 hour enjoying my own comfortleſs 


contemplations, before any-body came 


in to me; for they ſecmed to bean full 


debate, My aunt looked in firſt, 0 


$ my dear!“ faid ſhe, are you 2 5 | 


/ 
4 


had leiſure to ops refleting upon 
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and withdrew haſtily to apprize them all claim to any other of his fav 
3 l | than kind looks and kind words. 3 
And then (as agreed upon I ſuppoſe) He looked about him this way and 
zn came my uncle Antony, crediting that. 5 7 
Mr. Solmes with the words, Let me Mr. Solmes looked pitifully down 
ſead you in, my dear friend,” having. But both being ſilent, I was ſorry ] 
hold of his hand; while the new-made added, that I had too much resse b 
beau aukwardly followed, but more ſay a very harſh thing, as 1 might be 
edgingly, as I may ſay, ſetting his feet thought; which was, That if he would 
mincingly, to avoid treading upon his but be pleaſed to'convince my brother 
Jeager's heels. Excuſe me, my dear, and ſiſter, that he was abſolutely deter- 
this ſeeming levity; but thoſe we do mined to alter his generous pu 


not love, appearinevery-thing ungrace - towards me, it might poſſibly procure Ga 
ful to us. =, mae better treatment from both, than 1 | 
I I Rood up. My uncle looked very was otherwiſe likely to have. 1 
ſurly.— Sit down !-fit down, girl, 1 was very much diſpleaſed. | 
was he—And drawing a chair near me, But he had not the opportunity to ex- pa 
he placed his dear friend in it, whether preſs his diſpleaſure, as he ſeemed pre; I 
he would or not, I having taken my ſeat. paring to do; for in came my brother 
And my uncle ſat on the other ſide of in exceeding great wrath, and calle ſe 
me. . | me ſeveral vile names. His ſucceſs hi. * 
„Well, nicce,“ taking my hand, therto, in his devices againſt me, had th 
we ſhall have very little more to ſay ſet him above keeping even decent mea. v 
| & to you than we have already ſaid, as ſures. | | 5 
to the N that is ſo diſtaſteful to Was this my ſpiteful conſtruction m 
< you—Unleſs, indeed, you have bet- he aſked—Was this the interpretztion ſe 
© ter conſidered of the - matter—And I put upon his brotherly care of me, 
'« firſt, let me know if you have? and concern for me, in order to prevent fic 
© The matter wants no conſidera- my ruining. myſelf? — | fo 
tion, Sir.“ e | It is, indeed it it, faidT: * Tknow ar 
Very well, very well, Madam no other way to account for your late 
faid my uncle, withdrawing his hands © behaviour to me: and before yout 
from mine: © could I ever have thought face, I repeat my requeſt to my uncle, 
© of this from you? © and I will make it to my other uncle { 
For God's ſake, deareſt Madam, * whenever I am permitted to fee him, 0 
ſaid Mr. Solmes, folding his hands— * that they will confer all their fayours y 
And there he ſtopped. _ upon yon, and upon my ſiſterz and b 
For God's ſake, what, Sir ?—How * only make me happy (it is all Iv 
came God's ſake, and your ſake, 1 * for!) in their kind looks, and kind f 
8 pray you, to be the ſame? ? words.“ * TS 0 La ; 
This ſilenced him. My uncle could How they all goon upon one ano- ö 
-2nly be angry; and that he was before. ther! — But could I be Jeſs peremptory 
Well, well, well, Mr. Solmes, before the man? 5 e a 
ſaid my uncle, no more of ſupplica- And, as to your care and concern 
tion. Vou have not confidenceenough for me, Sir," turning to my brother, 
[1 | to expect a woman's fayour,” © once more I defire it not. You are ; 
= He then was pleaſed tp hint what * but my brother. My father and mo- : 
great things he had deſigned to do for ther, I bleſs God, are both living; ; 
me; and that it was more for my ſake, and, were they not, you have given ; 
after he returned from the Indies, than © me abundant reaſen to ſay, that you 
for the ſake of any other of the family, are the very laſt perſon I would with 
that he had reſolved to live a fingle to have any concern for me.. . 
life. But now, concluded he, that © How, niece! And is a brother, an 
the perverſe girl deſpiſes all the great * only brother, of ſo little eonſiders · ö 


< things it was once as much in my tion with you, as this "comes to? 
* will, as it is in my power, todo for © And ought be to have no concerwfer 
© her, I will change my meaſures. © his ſiſter's honour, and the family's | 
I told him, that I moſt fincereſy * honour? +» : 


«„ „ „ 


a nn 1 nnn 


thinked him for all his kind intentions * My honour, Sir 1-1 defire none 
to me: but that I was willing to reſign “ his concern for what! 8 co 


* 5 


/ 


tendingered till it had his unde ſired 
t concern — Forgive me, Sir — But 
vben my brother knows how to act 
i like a brother, or behave like a gen- 
deman, he may deſerve more con- 
(ration from me than it is poſſible 
i for me now to think he does. 
1 thought my brother would have 
tat me upon this: but my uncle ſtood 
between us. . . 
2 violent girl, however he called me 
Who, ſaid he, would have thought 
(it of her?? et! 7:9 
Then was Mr. Solmes told, that 1 
v3 unworthy of his purſuit. | 
But Mr. Solmes warmly took my 
be could not bear, he ſaid, that 
[ hovld be treated ſo roughly. 
And ſo very much did he exert him- 


* 


(df on this occafion, and ſo patiently 


ws his warmth received by my bro- | 
ther, that I began to ſuſpect, that it 
vis a contrivance to make me think 
myſelf obliged to him; and that this 
might perhaps be one end of the preſ- 
ſed-for interview. _ =& 
The very ſuſpicion of this low arti- 
fice, violent as I was thought to be be- 
fore, put me ſtill more out of patience; 
and: my uncle and my brother again 
iüng his wonderful generoſity, and 
lis noble return of good for evil, 
* You are a happy man, Mr. Solmes, 
aid I, that you can fo -eafily confer 
* obligations upon a whole family, ex- 
, eee ungrateful perſon of it, 
* whom you ſeem to intend 19 to 
* oblige; but who being made unhappy 
* by your favour, defires not to owe to 
Jou any protection from the violence 
ale | 
Then was I a rude, an ungrateful, 
and unworthy creature, tf 
*Town it all—All, all you can call 
© me, or think me, brother, do I own. 
' Lown'my unworthineſs with regard 
do this gentleman, - I take your word 
, for his abundant merit; which I have 
* neither leiſure nor inclination to ex - 
amine into—It may perhaps be as 
great as your own—But yet I can- 
" not thank bim for his mediation: 
for who ſees not, looking at my un 
cle; e chat this is giving himſelf a me- 
' it vith every-body at my expence? 
en turning to my brother, who 
bemed Airprized into ſilence by my 
warmth, Imuſt alſo acknowledge, Sir, 
of your ſuperabundant eare 


"fit me; But 1 diſcharge you. of itz 


* 
* 
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* atleaſt while I have the happineſs of 
© nearer and dearer relations. Vou 
© have. given me no reaſon to think 
better of your prudence, than of my 
© own. I am independent of you, Sir; 
though I never deſire to be ſo of my 


father; and although I wiſh for the 


6 pou opinion of my uneles, it is all 
© I wiſh for from them: and this, Sir, 


I repeat, o make you and my fifter - 


© eaſy." HOT | 
Inſtantly almoſt came in Betty, in a 
at hurry, looking at me as ſpite- 
ully, as if ſhe were my /feer: Sir, 
ſaid ſhe to my brother, my maſter de- 
© tires to ſpeak with you this moment 
at the door. 1b 
He went to that which led into my 
ſiſter's parlour; and this ſentence I 
heard thundered from the mouth of one 
who had a right to all my reverence: * 
« Son, James, let the rebel be this mo- 
© ment carried away to my brother's— 
© This very moment—-She- ſhall not 
© (tay one hour more under my roof 1” 
I trembled; I was ready to fink. Yet, 
not knowing what I did, or ſaid, I fle 
to the door, and would have opened it: 
but my brother pulled it to, and held 
it cloſe by the key O my papa! my 
dear papa! ſaid I, falling upon my 
knees, at the door admit your 
child to your preſence Let me but 
© plead my cauſe at your feet O re- 
probate not thus yourdiſtreſieddaugh- ' 
6 ter!“ 3 
My uncle put his handkerchief to his 
eyes: Mr. Solmes made a ſtill more 
grievous face than he had before. But 
my brother's marble heart was un- 
touched. e "I 
+ TI will not ſtir from 2 knees, 
continued I, © without admiſſion. At 
this door I beg it -O let it be the 
© door of mercy! and open it to me, 
© honoured Sir, I beſeech you !--But 
© this once, this once! although you 
« were afterwards to ſhut it againſt me 


6 for ever?? + £5537: 47 4 1 
The door was endeavoured to be * g 
ed on the inſide, which made my bro- 
ther let go the key on a ſudden; and 1 


preſſing againſtit, (all the time ſemain- 


ing on my knees) fell flat on my face 
into the other parlour; however with 
out hurting myſelf. But every - body 
was gone, except Betty, who I'fuppole * 
was the perſon that endeavoured to open 
the door, She helped to raife me up; 
and when I was on my feet, I looked 
| 1 55 round 


FT 


=_ - * * * 
d yy 5 7 
Me 
* = ©, * 
as + Ms 


round that apartment, and ſeeing no- 


into the chair which I had ſat in before; 
lief: whi 


went to my other relations. ; 
| What paſſed among them, I know 
» not: but my brother came in by 


with a ſettled and haughty gloom upon 

his brow—* Your father and mother 

command you inſtantly to prepare for 
" |" uncle Antony's. . You need not 
6 


Keys Take them, Betty, if the per- 
© verſe one has them about her, and 
carry them to her mother. She will 
© take care to ſend every-thing after 
©. you that you ſhall want—But ano- 


© to ſtay in this houſe.” 


© any-body, except to my mother, and 
into her own hands. You fee how 
© much I am diſordered. It may coſt 


* ſuddenly. I beg to be indulged till 
next Monday at leaſt. 

That will not be granted you. 

_ ©. So prepare for this very night. And 


«* ne, Miſs. I'll carry them to your 
s mother?* | 85 

Excuſe me, brother. Indeed I 
© won't.” 

Indeed you muſt. Have you any- 
thing you are afraid ſhould be ſeen by 
your mother? 

Not if I be permitted to attend 
her. 0 cir | 

I'll make a report accordingly.” 
He went out. | 


© net, library, and drawers,” 


no conditions with my mother; but 
if he find nothi 
of, I beg that ſhe will permit me to 
© tarry here a few days longer,--Try, 
© my Dolly; [the dear girl ſobbing 
with grief] try, if your gentleneſs 

cannot prevail for mo. | 
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body there, re-entered the other, lean- 
ing upon her; and then threw myſelf 
and my a" overflowed to my great re- 


chile my uncle Antony, my bro- 
ther, and Mr. Solmes, left me, and 


the 
time I had tolerably recovered myſelf, 


e ſolicitous about what you ſhall take 
© with you. You mor give Betty your 


mother*s order. 


4 ther night ou will not be permitted 


I don't chuſe to give my keys to 


© me my life, to be hurried away ſo 


door. 


give up your keys. Give them to 


terly. 


I Will not. It can anſwer no ge 


da have leave to retire to my 12 
In came Miſs Dolly Hervey: I am ſuppoke, | 


* ſorry, Madam, to be the meſſenger 
E —But your mamma inſiſts upon your 
«© ſending up all the keys of your cabi- - 
gent ſearcher. How happy it was they 
Tell my mother, that I yield them | 
up to her commands: tell her, I make 


ſhe ſhall diſapprove . ſtand another viſit from 


againſt her will, 1 could ſee that 2 


"5 Ry 
„ 1 
* 2, + 88 ; 
* * 7 


She wept ſtill more, and ſaid, e I 
« ſad,-very ſad, to ſee matte bn 
e e e 
dhe took the keys, and wrapped 
arms about hog wid begged m”Ow 
cuſe her for her meſſage; and would 
have ſaid more; but Betty's, preſence 
awed her, as I ſaw. 6: #6 
Don't pity me, my dear,” ſaid], 
It will be imputed to you as a fault 
© You ſee who us by 
The inſolent wench ſcornfully ſmil. 
ed: © One young lady pityinganatherin 
things of this nature, looks promiſing 
in the youngeſt I muſt needs (ay, 
J bid her be gone from my preſence, 
She would moſt gladly go, ſhe ſaid, 
were ſhe not to ſtay about me by ny 


It ſoon appeared for what ſhe Raid; 
for I offering to go up ſtairs to my 
apartment when my couſin went from 
me with the keys, ſhe told me ſhe was 
commanded (to her very great regret, ſhe 
muſt own) to deſire me not to go up at 
preſent. | 

Such a bold face as ſhe, I told her, 
ſhould not hinder me. we 

She - inſtantly rang the bell, and in 
came my brother, meeting me at the 


Return, return, Miſs—No going 
* pp. Wy 

J went in again, and throwing my- - 
ſelf upon the window-ſeat, wept bit- 


Shall I give you the particulars of 1 
ridiculouſly ſpiteful converſation. that 
paſſed between my brother and me, in 
the time that he (with Betty) was in 


office to keep me in the parlour while 


my cloſet was ſearching But! par 
I defired ſeveral times, whi e he ſtaid, 


but was denied. The ſearch, 

was not over. : T 4 
Bella was one of thoſe employed it 

it. They could not have a more dill 


were diſappointed! i „ 2 
But when my. ſiſter could not find 
the cunning creature's a; 9s IVW 


preceded now by my aunt Hervey, 


companied by my uncle Antonys B's 
order to keep her ſteady, Iſuppole-" 2 
Bug being a little heay y (fort _ | 


* * 


0 


two in the 3 will lie 
down in my cloaths, to in 


7 4 MORNING. 
couro not 
away one half- hour. 1 
yaunt Hervey accoſted me thus— 
© 0 my dear child, what troubles do 
« you give to your parents, and to eve- 
 ry-body 1-I wonder at vou?! 
I am ſorry for it, Madam.” 
Sorry for it, child 3 then ſo 
( very obſtinate Come, fit down, my 


my hand. te 4 I 

My uncle placed Mr. Solmes on the 
other ſide of me: himſelf over-againſt 
me, almoſt cloſe to me. Was I not 
finely beſet, my dear? 
«© Your brother, child, ſaid my aunt, 
© is. too paſſionate — His zeal for your 
© welfare puſhes him on alittle too ve - 
' hemently.” res xa heed? 

© Very true, ſaid my uncle: © but: 
no more of this. We would now be 
© glad to fee if milder means will do 
© with you Though, indeed, they 
« were tried before. 5 4 
Laſked my aunt, if it were neceſſary, 
that that gentleman ſhould be preſent ? 


ſad my aunt, as you will hear by- 
{ and-by.,—But I muſt tell you, firſt, 
that, thinking you was aà little too 
| © angrily treated by your brother, your 
© mother deſired me to try what gentler 
means would do upon a ſpirit ſo ge- 
nerous as we uſed to think yours... 
_ © Nothing can be done, Madam, I 
© muſt preſume to ſay, if this gentle- 
© man's addreſs be the end.“. | 


his lip; -and looked upon Mr. Solmes, 
who rubbed his cheek; and ſhaking her 
head, Good, dear creature, ſaid ſhe, 
de calm. Let me aſk you, if ſome 
| x thing would not _ my done, had 
| n more gently uſed, than you 
* — to think = — been?” 1 5 
ie this gentleman's favour. Vou 
he, Madam. —you know, Sir,” to 
cle, I ever valued myſelf upon 
©my-lncerity: and once indeed had the 
6 inels tobe valued for it. 
* pokc Mr: Solmes aſide. I 
a whiſperingly, Sbe muſt, 

PRIEbe yours, We'll ſee 


n 
W I, * * # ** 4 
bY Eg Wn I, . 


7 


ulge the kind 


| THREE O'CLOCK, WEDNESDAY 


fleep—Only .dozed 


© dear, | I will fit next youz' taking 


There is a reaſon that he ſhould,” 


She looked upon my uncle, who bit 


No, Madam, I cannot ſay itwould, | 
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© who'll conquer, parents or child, un- 
© cles or niece. I doubt not to be wit- 
« neſs to all this being got over, and 
many a good - humoured jeſt made of 
© "this hi k dheengy ie nk fv 7 
- I was heartily vexed; 44s 1 » 
Though we cannot find out, con - 
tinued he, yet we gue/s, who puts her 


upon this obſtinate behaviour. It is 


© not natural to her, man. Nor would 
© I concern myſelf ſo much about her, 
© but that I know what I ſay to be 


true, and intend to do great things 


©: for her. 


— 


Solmes. 
membrane of what is now ſo pain 


© capab 


a a K 


© I will hourly pray for that happy 
time,' 'whiſpered as audibly Mr. 
© I never will revive the re- 


ful to mo.. 5 


Well, but, niece, I am to tell you, 


ſaid my aunt, that the ſending up 


« your keys, without making any con- 
ditions, has wrought for you what 


and the not finding any- thing that 
could give them umbrage, together 
with Mr. Solmes's interpoſition 
O Madam, let me not owe an obli- 

tion to Mr. Solmes. I cannot repay 


+ 0 it, except by my thanks; and t 9e 


© only on condition that he will de- 
© cline his ſuit.— To my thanks, Sir,“ 
Eau to him] * if you have à heart 
e of humanity, if you have any 
© efteem for me for my own ſake, I be- 
© ſeech you to entitle yourſelf Il be- 
© ſeech you do!” ft Ty hula 
O Madam, cried he, believe, be 
© lieve, believe me, it is impoſſible. 


While you are ſingle, I will hope. 


© While that hope is encouraged by ſo 


© many worthy friends, I mit perſe- 


« vere. I muſt not flight them, Ma- 
© dam, becauſe you flight me.” 
I anſwered him only with a look 
but it was of high diſdain; and turn- 
ing from him—* But what favour, dear 


ot þ 


Madam, ' [to my aunt} © has the in - 
© ſtance of duty you mention procured 


'© met?” 


« Your mother and Mr. Solmes, 5 n ; 
prevailed, that 


plied my aunt, * have pr 
your requeſt/to ſtay here till Monda 
© next ſhall be granted, if you will 
c promiſe to go chearfully then, 
Let me but chuſe my own viſitors, 
© and -I will go to my unck's houſe 
6. with pleaſure.” 2.448 15 
Well, niece,” 


* 
4 


nothing elſe could have done. That, 


faid my aunt, we © 


* ll 


ee We; 
e 


6 * + gg 

3 4 — 
* ; 

$4 | 


* will now proceed to another, which 
will require your utmoſt attention. 
It will give you the reaſon why Mr. 
© Solmes's preſence is requiſite,” 

Aye, faid my uncle, and ſhew 
you what ſort of a man ſomebody is. 
IM: Solmes, pray favour us, in 
the firſt place, with the letter you re- 
c ceived from your anonymous friend.” 


I will, Sir.” And out he pulled a 
letter-caſe, and, taking out a letter, 


© Tt is written in anſwer to one ſent fo 
the perſon, It is ſuperſcibed, Jo 
« Roger Solmes, Eig.“ It begins thus: 
« Honoured Sir!“ "0 

. © I beg your pardon, Sir, faid I: 
© but what, pray, is the intent of 
1. reading this letter to me? 

To let you know what a vile man 
you are thought to have ſet your heart 
< upon,” ſaid my uncle, in an audible 

If, Sir, it be ſuſpected, that I 


have ſet my heart upon any other, 


* why is Mr. Solmes to give himſelf 
© any farther trouble about me? 


5 only hear what Mr. Solmes has to 


read and to ſay to you on this head.“ 


If, Madam, Mr. Solmes will be 


4 pleaſed to declare, that he has no 


6 yiew to ſerve, no end to promote, for 
«© himſelf, I will hear any-thmg he 
© ſhall read, But if the contrary, you 
« muſt allow me to ſay, That it will 
© abate with me a great deal of the 
weight of whatever he ſhall produce. 
Hear it but read, niece,” ſaid my 
aunt, | | | 


Hear it read, ſaid my uncle. You 


©. are fo ready to-take part with 
© With any-body, Sir, that is accufed 
© anonymouſly, and from intereſted 


1 motives * 99 


He began to read; and there ſeemed 


to be a heavy load of charges in this 
letter-againſt the poor criminal: but I 
ſtopped the Wagons of it, and ſaid, It 

vill not be my fault, if this vilified 
c man be not as indifferent to me, as 

© one whom. I never ſaw. If he be 
© otherwiſe at preſent, which I neither 
© own, nor deny, it proceeds from the 
e ſtrange methods taken tb prevent it. 
Do not let one cauſe unite ham and 
© me, and we ſhall not be united. If 
my offer to live ſingle be be” he 


© ſhall be no more to me than this gen · 
ue man. 55 e 
TW „ +& > £5 4 3 | 


© without full proof? I beſeech 


SG © = a «a © a a 
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Still Proceed, Mr. Solmes=Hew 


it out, niece,” was my uncle's cx 


But to what purpoſe, Sir! faid 45 


* Has not Mr. Solmes a view in this? 
© And, beſides, can any-thing 


© be faid of Mr. Lovelace, than drink 


© heard faid for ſeveral months paſt?” 
© But this,“ ſaid my uncle, and 


* what Mr. Solmes can tell you be. 


© fides, amounts to the fuileſ pr 

Was the unhappy = _ ſo 
© freely treated in his character before, 
5 Jou, 
Sir, give me not 790 good an opinion 
* of Mr. Lovelace; as I may bave, if 
* ſuch pains be taken 'to make hin 
c guilty, by one who means not his re. 
* formation by it; nor to do good, if 
© I may preſume to ſay ſo in this caſt, 
« 7 body 55 e Ky 

* ee very p ain , il,” faid 
uncle, © your 2 your fond 
prepoſſeſſion, for the perfon of a nun 
without morals.” 15 


© Indeed, my dear,” faid my aunt, 
4 ys too much juſtify all onr appre- 
Only hear, niece,” ſaid my aunt; « 


enſions. Surprizing! that a you 
© creature of virtue and honour ſhoul 


© thus eſteem a man of a quite oppo- 


© fite character! Fd eee 

Dear Madam, do not conclude 
E u. me too haſtily. I believe 
* Mr. Lovelace is far from being ſo 
© good as he ought to be: but if every 
© man's private life were ſearched into 
© by prejudiced people, ſet on for that 
purpoſe, I know not whoſe reputa- 
tion would be ſafe. I lovea virtuous 
character, as much in man, as it 


as meritorious, in the one as in the 


radter to royalty without it.” 
Why then, faid my uncle 
Give me leave, Sir But by 
© venture to ſay, that many of thi 
© who have'eſcaped cenſure, have not 
« merited applaufe. | 


© Permit me to obſerve further, that | 


© Mr. Solmes bimſelf may not be ab. 
© ſolutely faultleſs. I never hearddl 
« his virtues. Some vices I have heard 
© of-—Excuſe me, Mr. Solmes, I felt 
© to your face—The text about 

« tbe firft flone affords. an exces 


6 leſſon | 


He looked down; but was dlent-.. 


4 A 2 


woman. I think it is requiſite, aid 


other. And, if left to myſelf, 1 
would prefer a perſon of ſuch a cha- | 
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hee not. You may have others, 
« which be has not.—I ſpeak not this 


' + todefend him, or to accuſe you. No 


mam is bad, no one is good, in every- 
« thing. Mr: Lovelace, for example, 
« is ſaid to be implacable, and to hate 
« my friends; that does not make me 
« value him the more: but give me 
« leave to ſay, that they hate him as 
« much. Me Solmes has his antipa- 
« thies, likewiſe; very frog ones, and 
«thoſe to his own relations; which I 
3 don't find to be the other's fault; for 
© he lives well with hi- Vet he may 
© have as bad: worſe, pardon me, he 
$ eannot have, in my poor opinion. 
« For what muſt be the man, who hates 


be ee fleſh?” 


© You know not, Madam; ) All in 
«You know not, niece; ? one 
Vou know not, Clary;* J breath. 
I may not, nor do I defire to know 
Mr. Solmes's reaſons. It concerns not 
© me to know them: but the world, 
c even the impartia} part of it, accuſes 


| © him, If the world is unjuſt or raſh, 


in one man's caſe, why may it not be 
© fo in another's? That's all I mean 
by it. Nor can there be a greater 
t ſign of want of merit, than where a 
* man ſeeks to pull down another's 
character, in order to build up his 
8 own," FF 
The poor man's face was all this 


| time overſpread with confuſion, twiſt- 
| ed, as it were, and all awry, neither 
mouth nor noſe ſtandin in th 


te middle 
of it, 'He looked as if he were ready 


| tocty: and had he been capable of pi- 


tying me, I had certainly tried to pity 


m. | 
, all three gazed upon one ano- 
tern ens | WE: ee 
My aunt, I ſaw, (at leaſt I thought 
ſo) looked an if Moby Por na 
glad ſhe 1 have appeared to npprove 
of what I aid. She but feebly blamed 
me, when ſhe ſpoke, for not beating 


| what Mr. Solmes had to ſay. He him- 
ſelf ſeemed not now very earneſt 10 bo 1 


. 


Mee Clary,” mdf e. 


4 vere, however vel , Mr. Solmes. "Thave 
heard every word the has ſaid: and 1 
© know no other method of being even 
< with her, than, after ſhe is yours, to 


* make her as ſenſible of your power, 


© as the now makes you of her inſo- 
S 8 
© Fie, coufin Harlowe!' ſaid my 
aunt—* Could I have thought a ö. 
© ther would have faid this to a gentle- 
© man, of a er P | TI . 
© T muſt tell you, Madam, faid he, 
© that you the the rebel courage, You 
« yourſelf ſeem to favour too much the 
© arrogance of her ſex in her; other- 
< wiſe ſhe durſt not have thus ſtoppe: 
© hex uncle's mouth by refle&ions up- 
© on him; as well as Tenied to hear a 
© gentleman tell her the danger ſhe is 
© in from a libertine, ned 1 | 
© as ſhe has plainly hinted, the intends 
© to claim againſt her family.” 
Stopped my uncle's mouth, by re- 


_ © fleftions upon him, Sirl' faid I, How 
© can that be! How dare you to make | 


«© ſuch an application as this!“ 


7 aunt wept at his reflection upon 


her. Couſin,” ſaid the to him, if 


this be the thanks I have for my trou- 
© ble, I have done: your father would 
© not treat me thus—And I will ſay, 


that the hint you gave was an unbro- 


« therly one.” | 1 
Not more unbrotherly than all the 


© reſt of his conduct to me, of late, 


© fur 


Madam, faid 1.' © I fee by this 
* ſpecimen of his violence, how every- 
c An been brought into his mea- 
| s. Had I any the leaſt appreben- 
© ſion of ever being in Mr. Solmes's 
© power, this might have affected me. 


© —But you ſee, Sir, to Mr, Solmes, 
« what a conduct is thought . 


to enable you to arrive at your u 
= rerous. end. You fee how my 
het gem Bond Hh you?” b 4 8 Wy" ; 
I adiſclaim Mr. Harlowe's violence, 


« never remind you 


cle. Couſin James, you areas much 
ſiſter," Gb CLE; 


to blame a8 your 


© in, as well as here. 


Vere riot 
TY 


Madam, with all my foul. I will 


« Silence, worthy Sic!” aid T; © I. 
* will take care you never ſhall have 


Ia ben came my Aer. © Brother," 
ſaid ne, von kept not your promiſe. 
+ You are thought to be to blame with - 


— 
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Solmes's generoſity and affection to 


the girl well known, what you have 
' ſaid would be inexcuſable. My fa- 
ther deſires to ſpeak with you—and 
with you, aunt—and with you, un- 
cle—and with you, Mr, Solmes, if 
ou pleaſe. ; 91 

They all four withdre into the next 
apartment. | 


— * 
a K # 


* 


ſently how to take this intervention of 
my ſiſter's. But ſhe left me not long 
at a loſs—* O thou perverſe thing,” ſaid 
ſhe, [poking out her angry face at me, 
when they were all gone, but ſpeaking 
ſpitefully low]—-* What trouble do 
you give to us all!” . 
Vou and my brother, Bella,“ ſaid 
I. * give trouble to yourſelves; yet 


© neither you nor he have any buſineſs 


to concern yourſelves about me. 
She threw out ſome ſpiteful expreſ- 
ſions, ſtill in a low voice, as if ſhe choſe 
not to be heard without; and I thought 


it beſt to oblige her to raiſe her tone a 


little, if I could. If I could, did I 
ſay ? It is eaſy to make a paſſionate ſpi- 
Tit anſwer all one's views upon it. 

bSheaccordingly flamed out in a raiſed 
tone: and this brought my couſin Dolly 


© pany is deſired.. TREE: 
Il will comepreſently, couſin Dolly.“ 
But again provoking a ſeverity from 
me which ſhe could not bear, and call- 
ing me names; in once more came Dol- 
1y, with another meſſage, that her com- 
pany was defied... 2: 
Not mine, I doubt, Miſs Dolly,” 
ſaid I, 5 
The ſweet-tempered girl burſt out 
into tears, and ſhook her head. f 
Go in before me, child,“ ſaid Bel- 
1a, [vexed to ſee her concern for me] 
© with thy ſharp face like a new moon: 
| | for? Is it to make 
© thy keen face look ſtill Keener ?* 
I believe Bella was blamed, too, 
when ſhe went in; for I heard her ſay, 
The creature was ſo provok ing, there 
was no keeping a reſolution. 
Mir. Solmes, after a little while, 
came in again þ himſelf, to take leave 
ull of ſcrapes and compli- 
ments; but too well tutored and encou- 
. raged, ta give me hope of his declin. 
ing his ſuit, He begged me not to im- 
pute to him any of the ſevere things to 


- * which he had been a ſorrowful witneſs, f 


* 48 
of 


I ſtood. ſilent, 28 not knowing pre- 


in to us. Miſs Harlowe, your com- 


at 


n my compaſſion; at he call 
ed it. | 55 4 4 


He ſaid, the reſult was, that he had 
ſtill hopes given him; and although 
diſcouraged by me, he was reſolved i» 
perſevere, while I remained lingle.. 
And. ſuch long and ſuch painful ſer. 
vices he talked of, as never before were 
heard *y i; Fo Sk 

I told him in the ſtrongeſt mg 
what he had to truſt to. a N 

Vet ſtill he determined to perſiſt.— 
Na I was no man's elſe, he mu 

10pe. 


« fiſt, when I declare, as I now do, 
that my affections are engaged? 
© And let my brother make the moſt of 
WF | | 
He knew my principles, and adored 
me for them. He doubted not, that it 
was 1n his power to make me happy: 
and he was ſure I would not want the 
will to beſo. _ | | 
I aſſured him, that were I to be car. 
ried to my uncle's, it ſhould anſwer no 
end; for I would never ſee him; nor 


receive a line from him; nor hear 2 


word in his favour, whoever were the 
perſon who ſhould mention him to me, 
He was forry for it. He muſt be 
miſerable, were I to hold in that mind, 
But he doubted not, that I might be 
induced by my father and uncles ta 
change it. | ES 
Never, never, he might depend upon 
It was richly worth his patience, and 
the trial. * 25 
At my expence?—At the price of 


all my happmeſs, Sir?“ 


He hoped I ſhould be induced t 
think otherwiſe. WOES ip 
And then would he have run into 
his fortune, his ſettlements, his affec- 
tion Vowing, that never man loved i 
woman with fo ſincere a paſſion, as he 
loved me. . 4 1 
I ſtopped him, as to the firſt part of 
his ſpeech: and to the ſecond, of the 


ſincerity of his paſſion, © What then, 


Sir,“ ſaid I, . is your love to ond, 
«© who. muſt aſſure you, that never 
«© young creature looked upon mit 
with a more ſincere diſapprobation, 
than 1 look upon you? And tellme, 
* what argument can you urge, that 


: * 4 


What!“ ſaid I, will you ſtill per. 


* this true declaration anſwers not be. 
© forehand , 1d bb thn ou 
f f | ITS 8 { 4 . N * 


+ Dear | 


«Deareſt Madam, whit can Jay ? 
n my koces J var: fins 
And down the ungraceful wret 

on his knees 
Let me not kneel in vain, Madam: 
kt me not be thus deſpiſed.— And 


r. te looked moſt odioully ſorrowful. 
1 have kneeled too, Mr. Solmes. 
© Often have I kneeled: and I will 
r (hueel again —Even to you, Sir, will 
8 I kneel, if there be ſo much merit in 
— i kneeling; provided you will not be 
uſt « the implement of my cruel brother's 
i undeſerved perſecution.” N 
- If all the ſervices, even to worſhip 
lo, tyou, during my whole life Von, 
= — invoke and expect mercy; 
of yet ſhew none,” : 
Am I to becruel to myſelf, to ſhew 
ed © mercy to you! Take my eſtate, Sir, 


t with all my heart, ſince you areſuch 
T (2 fayourite in this houſe! — Only 


he leave me myſel . The mercy you alk 
| © for, do you ſhew to others. | 
Ir. © If you mean to os Arn Ma- 
no dam unworthy as they are, all ſhall 
jor be done that you ſhall preſcribe.“ 
1 Who, I, Sir, to find you bowels 
the you naturally have not? I to purchaſe 
ne, their happineſs by the forfeiture of 
be * my own? What I aſk you for, is 
id, $ mercy to myſelf: that, ſince you ſeem 
be ' tohave ſome power over my relations, 
tq * you will. uſe it in my behalf, Tell 
| them, that you ſee I cannot conquer 
on my averſion to you: tell them, if you 
* are a wiſe man; that you too much 
nd value your own happineſs, to riſque 
# it againſt ſuch a determined antipa- 
of c 7 tell them, that I am unworthy 
* of your offers; and that, in mercy to 
* yourſelf, as well as to me, you will 
not proſecute a ſuit ſo impoſſible to be 
nto granted. Ni AER IE To 
ec A vill riſque all conſequ ſequences,” ſaid 
da the fell 1 riſing, with a counte- 
be nance whitened over, as if with malice, 
dis hollow eyes flaſhing fire, and biting 
- his under-lip, to ſhewhe could be man- 


1 no objeftion with me: and: I doubt 
| *notin a few days ta have it in my 
88 Wi 50 andy” 
nn your poyer, Sir 
„ie came well off“ 79 ea yon 
| ; more 3 than, noble a8 you 
| _ Xchidtobetoothers, you ſhew tome. 
ker M5 man's face; became his anger! it 
ſeems formed to expreſs the pa doe bop 
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brother Siſter; ſiſter, ſiſter,” ſaid he; 
with his teeth ſet, © act on the ternia- 
gant part you have ſo newly aſſumed 
Moſt wonderfully well does it be- 
come you: It is but a ſhort one, how. 


ever. Tyranneſs in your turn, accuſe 


others of your own guilt - But leave 
ger, leave her, Mr. Solmes: her time 
is ſhort. You'll find her humble and 


mortiſied enough very quickly. Then, 


© how like a little tame fool will the 
© look, with her conſcience upbraiding 
her, and begging of you [with a 
whining voice, the, barbarous brother 
ſpoke] * to forgive and forget! 

More he ſaid, as he flew out, with 4 
n Shorey*'s coming in 
to recal him on his violence. ; 
I removed from chair to chair, ex- 
ceſſively frighted and diſturbed at this 


F 


brutal treatment. 


The man attempted to excuſe him- 
ſelf, as being ſorry for my brother's 
aſſion. | | : 
Leave me, leave me, Sir, fanning 
© —or I ſhall faint.“ And indeed 
thought I ſhould. "OE Th 
He recommended himſelf to my fa- 
your with an air of aſſurance; aug- 
mented, as I thought, by a diltreſs ſo 
viſible in me; for he even ſnatched my 
trembling, my ſtruggling hand; andra- 
viſhed it to his odious mouth, 7 5 
I flung from him with high diſdain: 
and he withdrew, -bowing and cring- 
ing; ſelf-gratified, and enjoying, as I 
thought, the confuſion he faw me in. 
The wretch is now, methinks; before 
me; and now I ſee him aukwardly ſtrid- 


ing backward, as he retired, till the 
. edge of the opened door, which he ran 


againſt, remembered him to turn his 
welcome back upon me. 
U pon his withdrawing, Betty brought 
me word, that I was permitted to go 
up to my own chamber: and was bid 
to conſider of every * for my time 
was ſhort. Nevertheleſs, ſne believed 
I might be permitted to ſtay till Satur- 
day. 2 % oe on fs ag ee 
0 She tells me, that although my bro- 
ther and ſiſter were blamed for being 
ſo baſly wvith me, yet when they made 
their report, and my uncle Antony his, 
of ny provocations, they were all more 
determined than ever in Mr. Solmes*s 
favours! ed e nem Tenne 


einen 


he wretch--himſe}f 5 ſhe tells me; 


nds to be more in love with me 
than before; and to be rather W 


9 
WY 1 
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than diſcouraged with the converſation 
that paſſed between us. He ran on, the 
| ſays, in raptuxes, about the grace where. 
with I ſhould dignify his board; and 
the like fort of tuff, either of hi ſay - 
ing, or of ber making. | 
She cloſed all with a * Now is your 
s time, Miſs, to ſubmit with a grace, 
and to make your own terms with 
* him:—elſe, I can tell you, were I 
Mr. Solmes, it ſhould be worſe for 
you: and who, Miſs, of our ſex, pro- 
ceeded the ſaucy. creature, would ad- 
s mire a rakiſh:gentleman, when ſhe 
© might be admired. by a ſober one to 
the end of the chapter? 


on quitting my chamber“ You have 
* had amaxing good luck, Miſs, I muſt 
5 tel] you, to keep your writings con- 
© cealed ſo — You muſt needs 


8 


ö . en: and as you endeavour to 
* 


ide that knowledge from me, I do 


* ſecret. But I love not to aggravate. 
© I had rather reconcile by much. 
Peace · making is my talent, and ever 
* was, And had I been as much your 
| $ foe, as you imagine, you had not 
5 perhaps been here now. But this, 


_ © rit with you, Miſs: for, truly, it will 
5 be the better for you the ſooner every- 
© thing is over with you. And better 
7 for me, and for every-qneelfe; that's 
certain. Yet one hint I muſt con- 
_ © clude with; that your pen and ink 
© (ſoon as you are to go away) will 
©. not, be long in your power, I do af- 
« ſure you, Mis. minen 
s that amuſement, it will be ſeen, how 
* a mind fo active as yours will be able 
to employ itſelf. , £21 
This hint alarms me ſo much, that 
I ſhall inſtantly begin to conceal, in 
different places, pens, ink, and paper; 
and to depoſit ſome in the ivy ſummer- 
houſe, if I can find a ſafe place there; 
and, at the worſt, I have got a pencil of 
—_— and . of woke which 
uſe in my drawings; and my patterns 
all ſerve for paper, if L have no other. 
21 ˙ 
away my p hey made a 
ſearch "al gr Mag that I can ſee, by the 
_ diſorderly manner they have left -7 
things in: for you knodwthatT am fu 
re of method, that I can go 


an 
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| She made this further ſpeech to me 


* think I know that you are always at 


not think myſelf obliged to keep your 


1 


© however, I do not ſay to make a me - 


* 


which they have ſtrangely diſorden 
and miſmatched; to look behind then 
and in ſome of them, I ſuppoſe, My 
eloaths too are rumpled not a little 
No place has eſcaped them. To you 
hint, I thank you, are they i 
for their diſappointment. * -- 
The pen, through heavineſs and fi. 


tigue, dropped out of my fin | 
the word endebted. I var es whe buf 
finiſh the ſentence; and to tell you, that ther 
I am; your for- euer obliged and aft and 
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Muſt write as I have opportuniy; N 
making uſe of my concealed flores; 
for my pens and ink {all of each that * 
they could find) are taken from me; a 
I ſhall tell you more particularly by: 
r Tra 
About an hour ago, I depoſited my 

long letter to you; as alſo, in the vfual 
place, a billet to Mr. Lovelace, leſt 

bis impatience ſhould put him upon 
ſome raſnneſs; ſignifying, in four lines, 
that the interview was over; and that! 
hoped my ſteady refuſal of Mr. Solmet 
would diſcourage any further applica: 
tions to me in his favour. 7 
Although I was unable (through the 
fatigue I had undergone, and by ra. 
ſon of fitting up all night, to write to 
you; which made me lie longer than c. 
dinary this morning) to depoſit my let. 
ter to you ſooner; yet I hope you will 
have it in ſuch time, as that you 
will be able to ſend me an anſwer to 
this night; or in the morning early} 
which, if ever ſo ſhort, will infom 
me, whether I may depend upon yout 
mother's indulgence or not. Thu 
For ey ford 1 ry ev? 
benen | , | 
4 farthell perhaps | 


pPpen 


| 175 zunt, who (as well : as Mr. 
relmes, and my two uncles) lies here, 
| think, came up to me, and ſaid, She 
would fain have me hear what Mr. 
calmes had to ſay of Mr. Lovelace 
Only that I might be apprized of ſome 
things; that would convince me what a 
vile man he is, and what a wretched 
bulband he muſt make. I might : oh 
them what degree of credit I pleated; 
and take them with abatement for Mr. 
Solmes's intereſtedneſs, if I thought fit. 
But it might be of uſe to me, were it 
but to queſtion Mr, Lovelace indirectiy 
upon ſome of them, that related to my- 


61 was indifferent, I ſaid, about 
what he could ſay of me; as I was 
ſure it could not be to my di ſadvan- 
tage; and as he had no reaſon to impute 
tome the forwardneſs Which my un- 
kind friends had fo cauſeleſtly taxed me 
with, | 


She ſaid, That he gave himſelf high 
i airs on account of his family; and ſpoke 
; as deſpicably of ours as if an alliance 
5 with ut were beneath hin. 
2 I replied, That he was a very un- 


worthy man, if it were true, to ſpeak 
flightingly, of a family, which was as 
good as his own, bating that it was 
not allied to the peerage : that the dig- 
nity itſelf, I thought, conveyed more 
ſhame than honour to deſcendants, who 
had not merit to adorn, as well as to 
be adorned. by it: that my brother's 
| ablurd pride, indeed, which made him 
2 3 he would never 
marry but to quality, gave a diſgrace- 
| ful preference againſt ours: 3 
lace was capable of ſo. mean a pride 
7 # ſs va, 2 7 44 
uch an accidental advantage, I ſhe 
wink as ey of bY fenſe, as 
ery-body cle did of his morals. © 
dhe inſiſted upon it, that he had taken 
luck liberties; and offered to give ſome 
nllances, which, ſhe ſaid, would ſur- 
Lanſwered, That were it ever ſo cer- 
min that Mr. Lovelace had taken ſuch 
es, it would be but common juſtiae 
(% much bated as he was by all our fa- 
nll, and ſo much inveighed againk in 
Prana. neck y.chem) to enquire into 
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«committed; and this 4e driefly-as imputed ca him; and whether the value 


ſome of my friends put upon the riches 
they poſſeſs, (throwing | perhaps _ 
tempt upon every other advantage, and 
even diſerediting ther aus pretenſons 
to family, in order > depreciate ht) 
might not provoke him to like con- 
tempts. Upon the whole, Madam,“ 
ſaid I, can you ſay, that the invete - 
© racy lies not as much on gur fide, as 


on bis; Can be ſay any-thing of us 


© more diſreſpectful than wwe ſay of 
him And as to the ſuggeſtion, ſo 
© often repeated, that he will make a 
© bad huſband, is it poſſible for him to 
© ufe a wife worſe than I am uſed; par- 
« ticularly by my brother and ſiſter?? 
Ah, niece! ah, my dear! how 
firmly has this wicked man attached 


6 you! + 


« Perhaps not, Madam. But really 


(* 4,4 


great care ſhould be taken by fathers 


© and mothers, when they would have 
© their daughters of their minds in 
© theſe particulars, not to ſay things 
© that ſhall neceſſitate the child, in ho- 
© nour and generoſity, to take part with 
the man her friends are averſe to. 
© But, waving all this, as I have of- 
© fered to renounce him for ever, I ſee 
© not why he thould be mentioned to 


me, nor why I ſhould be wiſhed ts 


© hear any-thing about him.” 
Well, but &ill, my dear, there can 
be no harm to let Mr. Solmes tell 
« you what Mr. Lovelace has faid of 
yon. Severely as you have treated 
Mr. Solmes, he is fond of attending 
you once more: he begs to be heard 


on this head. 


If it be proper for me to hear it, | 
c Madam ; | 8 
It is, eagerly interrupted ſhe, * very 


8 7 | 

Has what he has ſaid of ze, Ma- 

dam, convinced yay of Mr. Lovelace's 

6 N | Je Zo, Fs 4 | 

by __ — him for jt,” * 
£3 


hen, dear Madam, be pleaſed to 


et me ben it from mouth: there 
is no need. that I ſhould fee Mr. 


« weight from you. What, Madam, 
© has the man Yared to ſay of . ñ· 
My aunt was quite at a ls. 
At laſt, © Well,” faid ſhe, - I fre how 
f = are attached. I am forry for it, 


. Fard do afire on, ie will 


” 


„ TC highify 


* 


l 4 


© Solmer, when it will have double the 


. 


A 


% WB. 
+ fignify nothing. Youmuſtbe Mrs. 


© Solmes; and that in a very few days. 
If confent of heart, and aſſent of 
© voice, be neceſſary to a marriage, I 
am ſure I never can, nor ever will, be 
© married to Mr. Solmes. And what 
* will any of my relations be anſwer- 
© able for, if they force my hand into 
4 his, and hold it there till the ſervice 
© be read; I perhaps inſenſible, and in 
* fits, all the time!” £5. 7464-5 
_ . © Whataromantick picture of a forced 
© marriage have you drawn, niece! Some 
* peopte would ſay, you have given a 
© fine deſcription of your own obſti- 
© nacy, child.“ OW SHY 1, 2307 
My brother and ſiſter would: but 
© you, Madam, diſtinguiſh, I am ſure, 
0 — obſtinacy and averſion. 
1 Suppoſe averſion may owe it's riſe 
2 to real obſtinacy, my dear. 0 
I know my own heart, Madam. I 
© wiſh you did. | 
Well, but ſee Mr. Solmes once 


© more, niece. It will oblige, and make 


for you, more than you imagine.“ 
What ſhould I ſee him for, Ma- 
© dam?—ls the man fond of hearing 
me declare my averſion to him? —Is 
© he deſirous of having me more and 


* more incenſe my friends againſt my- 
« ſelf -O N cunning, my ambitious . 


« brother i 't4 ; 
Ah), my dear!“ with a look of pity, 
as if ſhe underſtood the meaning of m 
exclamation— But muſt that neceſ- 
4 ſarily be the eaſe ? 

© It muſt, Madam, if they will take 
t offence at me for declaring my ſtedfaſt 
« deteſtation of Mr. Solmes, as a huſ- 
K aad. “ C | 4 

Mr. Solmes is to be pitied,” ſaid 

ſhe. He adores you. He longs to 
* ſee you once more. He loves yo the 
better for your cruel vſage of him 
* yeſterday. He is in raptures about 
n 5 55 
Ugly creature, thought I, he in 
« raptures ] R 9 
What a cruel wretch muſt he be, 
ſaid I, who can enjoy the diſtreſs to 
* which he ſo largely contributes! 
But I fee, I ſee, Madam, that I am 
5 conſidered as an animal to be baited, 
© to make ſport for my brother and ſiſ- 
© ter, and Mr. Solmes. They are all, 
© all of them, wanton in their cruelty. 
EI, Madam, fee the man !— the nian 


\ 
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© own conſent, it might be ſo taken? 


as the ſlipping of a foot from the land- 


this attack, when up came Betty 


not ſee him, if I can help it. 4 
e _ will not.“ Wer 
What a conſtruction does you 
* lively wit put upon the 3 
* Mr. Solmes expreſſes of youl— Pal. 
ſionate as you were yeſterday, and 
* contemptuouſly as you treated him, 
© he doats upon 3 the very ſeve. 
© rity by which be ſuffers. He is not 
* ſo ungenerons a man as you think 
£ him: nor has he an unfeeling heart. 
© Let me prevail upon you, my dear, 
(as your fatherand mother expect it of 
*.you) to ſee him once more, and hear 
* what he has to ſay to you. 
Ho can I conſent to ſee him again, 
© when yeſterday's interview was in- 
© terpreted by you, Madam, as well ag 
© by every other, as an encouragement | 
to him? When I myſelf declared, þ 
that if I ſaw him a ſecond time by my 


And when I am determined 
© encourage him?® - 
© You might ſpare your refle&ions 
upon me, Miſs, I have no thanks 
© either from one ſide or the other,” 
And away ſhe flung. 
© Deareſt Madam!” Maid 1, foll 


never to | 


x 
, 


ing her to the door oh 4 
But ſhe: would not hear me further; 
and her ſudden breaking from me oc- 


caſioned a hurry to ſome mean liſtener; 


ing. lace on the ſtairs diſcovered to me. 
I had ſcarcely recovered myſelf from 
« Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, your company is 79 
deſired below - ſtairs in your own pat- 


6 laur. | lod 
By whom, Betty.? of 
© How can I tell, Miſs ?—Perhaps | ; 

© by your ſiſter, perhaps by your bro- en 

ther- know they won't come up- taj 
© ſtairs to your apartment again.. br 


As Mr. Solmes gone, Betty?“ i 
- © I believe he is, Miſs—Would-you ; 
© have him ſent for back?” ſaid the bold | 
creatairg{”t 2 i He en Lo 
Down I went: and to whom ſhould 
1 be ſent for, but to my brother and | 
Mr. Solmes? The latter ſtanding ſneak- 
ing behind the door, ſo that I faw hin 
K I was mo led by. the 
hand into the room by my 
And then I ſtarted as if 1 bad bebeld 


+ RON TR . 10 4. 450 | 
+ +. You are to fit down, Clary, : 
And what then, brother? | 55 


wan. 


ER 


* 


r 


u humble lover — Such enraged un · 
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Why then, you are to put off that 
' N45 led, und hear what Mr. 
golmes has to ſay to you.” ä 

«Sent for down to be baited again?” 

# "BY 1 
. ſaid Mr. Solmes, as if 
in haſte to ſpeak, left he ſhould not have 
an op rtunity given him, and indeed 
he judged right) Mr. Lovelace is a 
« declared marriage hater, and has a 
« deſign upon your honour, if ever— 

« Baſe accuſer!” ſaid I, in a paſſion, 
ſnatching my hand from my brother, 
who was inſolently motioning to give 
it to Mr. Solmes; he has not!—he 
© dares not !—But you have, if endea- 
© youring to force a free mind be to 


© djſhonour 1t!? | 5 


© © thou violent creature!* ſaid m 
brother But not gone yet!'— for ! 
was ruſhing away. | 

© What mean you, Sir, [ftruggling 
vehemently to get away] to detain 
© me thus againſt my will 7? | 

You wal not go, Violence;ꝰ claſp- 
ing his unbrotherly arms about me. 

© Then let not Mr. Solmes ſtay.— 


Why hold you me thus? He hall | 


© not for your oor fake, if I can help 
* it, ſee how barbarouſly a brother can 
* treat a fiſter who deſerves not evil 
treatment.“ 5 
And I ſtruggled ſo vehemently to 
get from him, that he was forced to 
quit my hand; which he did-with theſe 
words Be gone then, Pury!—How 
ö — is will! There is no holding 


And up I flew to my chamber, and 


locked myſelf in, trembling, and out 


of breath. | 
In leſs than a quarter of an hour, up 
came Betty. 'I let her in upon her 
tappmg, and afking (half out of 
breath too) for admittance, 
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are here, where all-uſed-to be peace 
and quietneſs ! 5 
Thus ſne ran on to herſelf; while I 
ſat as patiently as I could (being aſ- 
ſured that her errand was not deſigned 
to be a welcome one to me) to obſerve 
when her ſoliloquy would end. 

At laſt, turning to me I muſt do 
as J am bid. Tents help it-=Don't 
© be angry with me, Miſs. But I muſt 
carry down your pen and ink: and 
© that, this moment,” 

By whoſe order??? 
By your papa's and mamma's.” 

„How ſhall I know that? ! 

She offered to go to my cloſet: I 
Repped in before her: © Touch it if you 
. 


Up came my couſin Dolly. Ma. 


dam! Madam] ſaid the paor weep- + 


ing good-natured creature, in broken 
ſentences—* You muſt—indeed you 
muſt— deliver to Betty—or to me 
© your pen and ink. ; | 

« Muſt I, my ſweet couſin? Then 1 
© will to you; but not to this bold bo- 
5 dy.“ And ſo I gave my ſtandiſh to 
. | | 
] am' ſorry, very ſorry,” ſaid Miſs, 


to be the meſſenger: but your papa 


© will' not have you in the fame houſe 
« with him: he is reſolved you ſhall de 


© carried away to-morrow, or Saturday 


© at fartheſt, And therefore your pen 


and ink are taken away, that you 


6 max ro nobody notice of it.“ 

And away went the dear girl, very 
ſorrowful, carrying down with her my 
ſtandiſh, and all it's furniture, and-a 
little parcel of pens befide, which hav- 
ing been ſeen when the great ſearch was 
made, ſhe was bid to aſk for. As it 
happened, I had not diminiſhed it, hav- 
ing hid half a dozen crow-quills in as 
many different places. It was lucky; 


' The Lord have mercy upon us ' for I doubt not they had nunibered how 


aid he.— What a confuſion of a ho 
© 18 this! [Ing up and down, 2 


ning herſelf with her handkerchief] 


: doch angry maſters and miſtreſſes!— 
such an obſtinate young lady l—Such 
Such —0 dear! —dear! What 
Ttoply-turvy houſe is this l And all 


G | 
young lady may be happy, and will 
i onh becauſe * lady 
; _ have à huſband,” and will not 
"ewbaldind? Wharhorly-buclics 


*% 


what, trow ). Only becauſe a. 


FEE 


many were in the parcel. | 
| Betty ran on, telling me, That my 


mother was now as much incenſed _ 


againſt me, as any. body That my 
doom was fixed That my violent be» 


has vlour had not left one to prey for me. 


— That Mr. Solmes bit his lip, and 


"muttered, and ſeemed to bade more in 


his head, than could come out at his mouth; 

Wet was Mrpheaſe.: 7 ͤ Es; 

And yet ſhe alſo hinted to me, that 

the cruel wretch took pleaſure in ſeeing 

"me; although ſo 3 A to-my 2 
i 


1 


#*. 


| ; * 
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And ſo wanted to ſee me again. Muſt 
he not be a ſavage, my dear? | 
The wench went on—That my un- 
cle Harlowe ſaid, That now he gave 
me up— That he pitied Mr. Solmes— 
Yet hoped he would not think of this 
to my detriment hereafter; That my 
uncle Antony was of opinion, that I 
ought to ſmart for it: And, for her 
art—And then, as one of the fami- 


ly, ſhe gave her opinion of the ſame 


fide, | | 

As I have no other way of hearing 
any-thing that is ſaid or intended be- 
low, I bear ſometimes more patient] 
than I otherwiſe ſhould do with her 
impertinence. And indeed ſhe ſeems 
to be in all my brother's and ſiſter's 
counſels. ; | | 
Miſs Hervey came up again, and de- 
manded an half-pint ink-bottle which 
they had ſeen in my cloſet. 

1 gave it her without heſitation. 
If they have no ſuſpicion of my be- 
ing able to write, they will perhaps let 
me ſtay longer than otherwiſe they 
would. e 


This, my dear, is now my ſituation. 


All my dependence, all my hopes, 

are in your mother's favour. But for 
that, I know not what I might do: for 
who can tell what will come next? 


LETTER XXXV. 


| MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


WEDNESDAY, FOUR O'CLOCK IN THE 
| AFTERNOON» 

1 Am juſt returned from depoſiting the 
I letter I ſo lately finiſhed, and ſuch 
of Mr. Lovelace's letters as I had not 

ſent you. My long letter I found re- 
maining there—$o you will have both 
together. „ | 
I am concerned, methinks, it is not 
with you, —But your 
always be at leiſure. H 
depolit as faſt as I write. T muſt keep 
nothing by me now; and when I write, 
lock myſelf in, that I may not be ſur- 
prized now they think I have no pen 
and ink. | 
I found in the uſual place another 
letter from this diligent man: and by 
it's contents, a confirmation that no- 
thing paſſes in this houſe but he knows 
it; and that almoſt as ſoon as it paſſes, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


1 0 cannot 
owever, I will 


For this letter muſt have been written 


before be could have received my bil BAY . 
and depoſited, I ſuppoſe, when that wa 1 
taken away; yet he compliments me in - 
it K* a Ing myſelf (as he calls it) i 
on that occaſion to my uncle. gl 
Mr. Solmes. : I" 15 m 
He aſſures me, however, that the q 
are more and more determined to ſub. " 
due me. | | he 
He ſends me the compliments of his - 
family; and acquaints me with their on 
earneſt deſire to ſee me amongſt them, th 
Moſt vehemently does he preſs for my 6 
quitting this houſe, while it is in my | 
N to get away: and again craves 
eaye to order his uncle's chariot-and. a 
ſix to attend my commands at the ſtile lo 
leading to the coppice adjoining to the . 
paddock. th 
| Settlements to my own will he again - 
offers. Lord M. and Lady Sarah and l 
Lady Betty to be guarantees of his ho- 5 
nour and juſtice. But, if I chuſe not 
to go to either of thoſe ladies, nor yet : 
to make him the happieſt of men ſo 6 
ſoon as it is nevertheleſs bis hope that f 
Iwill, he urges me to withdraw to my 
own houſe, and to accept of my Lord M. 6 
for my guardian and protector till my , 
couſin Morden arrives. He can con- 8 
trive, he ſays, to give me eaſy poſſeſſion 
of it, and will fill it with his female q 
relations on the firſt invitation from 
me; and Mrs, Norton, or Miſs Howe, þ 
may be undoubtedly prevatled upon to B 
be with me for a time. There can be ( 
no pretence for litigation, he ſays, when 8 


I am once in it. Nor, if I chuſe to 
have it ſo, will he appear to viſit me; nor ſ 
preſume to mention marriage to me till 


all is quiet and eaſy; till every methol f 
1 mall preſcribe for a reconciliation : 
with my friends is tried; till my couſin h 
comes; till ſuch ſettlements are drawn R 
as he ſhall approve of for me; and that ö 
I have unexcepiionable proofs of hi t 
own good behaviour. t 
As to the diſgrace a perſon of my 6 
character may be apprehenſive of upon 
quitting my father's houſe, he obſerves, p 
(too truly I doubt) that the treatment q 
I meet with is in every-one's mouth: 


yet, he ſays, that the pon voice is ln 
my favour: my friends themſelves, be 
ſays, expect that I will do myſelf what 
he calls, this juſtice: why elſe do they 
confine me? He urges, that, thus trat 
ed, the independence I have a right 


will be my ſufficient excuſe, gown 


tom their houſe to my own, if I chuſe 
that meaſure; or in order to take poſſeſ- 
fon of my own, if I do not: that all the 
diſgrace I can receive, they have already 
giren me: that his concern and his fa- 
nily's concern in my honour, will be 
equal tomy own, if he _ be ſo happy 
ever to call me his: and he preſumes, 
he ſays, to aver, that no family can bet- 
ter ſupply the loſs of my own friends to 
me than his, in whatever way I ſhall do 
them the honour to accept of his and 
their protection. „ in 

But he repeats, that, in all events, he 
will oppoſe my being carried to my un- 
cles; being well aſſured, that I ſhall be 
loft to him for ever, if once I enter into 


that houſe. He tells me, that my bro- 


ther and ſiſter, and Mr. Solmes, deſign 
to be there to receive me: that my fa- 
ther and mother will not come near me 
till the ceremony 1s actually over: and 
that then they will appear, in order to 


try to reconcile me to my odious huſ- 


band, by urging upon me the obliga- 


tions I ſhall be ſuppoſed to be under 


from a double duty. 3 . 
How, my dear, am I driven on one 


fide, and invited on the other — This 


lat intimation is but a too probable 


one. All the ſteps they take ſeem to tend 


tothis! And, indeed, they have declared 
almoſt as much. | 

He owns, that he has already taken 
his meaſures upon this intelligence— 
But that he is ſo defirous for my ſake 
(1 muſt ſuppoſe, he ſays, that he owes 
them no forbearance for their own) to 
avoid coming to extremities, that he has 


ſuffered a perſon, whom they do not- 


ſuſpe&, to Es them with his re- 


ſolutions, as if come at by accident, if | 


they perſiſt in their defign to carry me 
by violence to my uncle's; in hopes, 
that they may be induced from the fear 
of miſchief which may enſue, to change 
their meaſures: and yet he is aware, 
that he has expoſed himſelf to the great- 
elt riſques by having cauſed this inti- 
mation to be given them; ſince, if he 


cannot benefit himſelf by their fears, 


fre js no doubt but they will doubly 
38 againſt him upon it. 
at a dan f V = 
W. Ns —_ enterprizer, how. 


ie begs a few lines from me by way 


* 


* we ia in her abſtract, it is omitted, 


1 
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of anſwer to this letter, either this even- 


ing, or to-morrow morning, If he be 


not ſo favoured, he ſhall conelude, from 
what he knows of the fixed determina- 
tion of my relations, that I ſhall be un- 
der a cloſer reſtraint than before: and he 
ſhall be obliged to take his meaſures ac- 
cording to that preſumption, 

You will ſee by this abſtract, as well 
as by his letter preceding this, (for both 


run in the ſame ſtrain) how ſtrangely . 


forward the difficulty of my fituation 
has brought him in his declarations and 


propoſals; and in his threatenings too: 
which, but for that, I would not take 


from him. 


. Something, however, I muſt ſpeedily 
_ reſolve upon, or it will be out of my 


power to help myſelf. 


Now I think of it, I will incloſe his 


letter, (ſo might have ſpared the abſtra&t 


of it) that you may the better judge of 


all his propoſals, and intelligence; and 
leſt it ſhould fall into other hands. I 
cannot forget the contents, although I 
am at a loſs what anſwer to return“. 

I cannot bear the thoughts of throw- 
ing myſelf upon the protection of his 
friends—But I will not examine his 
on cloſely till I hear from you. 


not be irreparable, as it would be, if I 
fled to his K 
on ſuch terms as ſhall ſecure but my 


negative; not my independence; I do 


not aim at that, (ſo ſhall lay your mo- 
ther under the leſs difficulty;) although 


I have a right to be put into poſſeſſion 


of my grandfather's eſtate, if 1 were to 
inſiſt upon it—Such a right, I mean, as 
my brother exerts in the eſtate left him; 
and which nobody diſputes, God for- 
bid, that I ſhould ever think myſelf 
freed from my father's reaſonable con- 
troul, whatever right my grandfather's 


will has given me! He, good gentle- 


man, left me that eſtate, as a reward of 


my duty, and not to ſet me above it, as 
has been unjuſtly hinted to me: and this. 


reflection makes me more fearful of not 


anſwering the intention of ſo valuable 


She accordingly incloſes Mr. Lovelace's letter. But as the moſt material contents of 


Ii a bequeſt,— 


— 


* 


ndeed, I have no eligible hope, but in 
your mother's goodneſs. Here is a pro- 
teftion I could more reputably fly to, 
than to that of any other perſon; and 
from hers ſhould be ready to return to 
my father's, (for the breach then would 


amily;). to return, I repeat, 
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a bequeſt.— O that my friends. knew 
but my heart! Would but think of it 


as they uſed to do] For onge more, I 


ſay, if it deceive me not, it is not al- 

tered, although theirs are : 
Would but your mother permit you 

to ſend her chariot, or chaiſe, ta the bye- 


21] = where Mr. Lovelace propoſes Lord 


's ſhall come, (provoked, intimi- 
dated, and apprehenſive, as I am) I 
would not beſitate a moment what to 
do. Place me any- where, as I have ſaid 


| before—In a cot, in a garretz any- 


where—Diſguiſed as a ſervant—or let 
me pals as a ſervant's ſiſter So that I 
may but eſcape Mr. Solmes on one hand, 
and the diſgrace of refuging with the 


| family of a man atenmity with my own, 


on the other; and I ſhall he in ſome 


meaſure happy !—Should your good 
mother refuſe me, what refuge, or whoſe, 


can I fly toꝰ Deareſt creature, adviſe 


your diſtreſſed friend, 


. | 

I BROKE off here -I was fo exceſ- 
ſively uneaſy, that I durſt not truſt my- 
ſelf with my own reflections: I there- 


fore went down to the garden, to try to 
calm my mind, by ſhifting the ſcene. I 
took but one turn upon the filberd- 
walk, when Betty came to me. Here, 
« Miſs, is your papa Here is your un- 
cle Antony! Here is my young ma- 
ſter - and my young miſtreſs, comiv 


to take a walk in the garden; an 


« your papa ſends me to ſee where you 
© are, for fear he ſhould meet you.” 

I truck into an oblique path, and got 
behind the yew-hedge, ſeeing my ſiſter 
appear; and there concealed myſelf till 
they were gone paſt me. 

My 'mother, it ſeems, is not well. 


My poor mother keeps her chamber 


Should ſhe be worſe, I ſhould have an 
additional unhappineſs, ina 3 
that my reputed undutifulneſs has 


touched her heart. | 
You cannot imagine what my ema- 
tions were behind the yew-hedge, on 


ſeeing my father fo near me. I was glad 


to look at him through the hedge as he 


paſſed by; but I trembledinevery joint, 


when J heard him utter the/e words: 
gon james, to you and to Bella - and 
© ta you, brother do I wholly commit 
this matter.“ That I was meant, I 
cannot doubt. And yet, why was I ſo 


affected; ſince I may be ſaid. to have 


been given up to the cruelty of my bro. 
ther and ſiſter far many days paſſ? 


HARLOWE. 


T * bad A 3 4 
Wu my CLOWN of in the 
garden, I ſent my dutiful complimeny 
to my mother, with enquiry after her 
health, by Shorey, whom I met acci. 
.dentally upon the ſtairs; for none of 
the ſervants, except.my gaolereſs, dar 
to throw themſelves in my way, I had 
the mortification of ſuch a return, x 
made me repent my meſſage, though not 
my concern for her — 2 © Let her 
*. not enquire after the diſorders ſhe oe, 
* caſions,* was the harſh anſwer, «] 
vill not receive any compliments from 
„ her.” . 
Very, very hard, my dear! Indeed it 
is very hard, 9 5 
| XR % 


I HAVE the 2 to hear that ny 
mother is already better. A colicky 
order, to which ſhe is too ſubjeR, It is 
hopedit.is gone off God (end it may 
Every evil that happens in this houſe is 
owing to me! | 

This good news was told me, witha 
circumſtance very unacceptable; for 
Betty ſaid, ſhe had orders to let me 
know, that my,garden-walks and pou. 
try. viſits were n z and that both 
will be prohibited, if I ſtay here till $a- 
turday or Monday. 0 
Poſſibly this is ſaid by order, to make 
2 go with leſs reluQtance to my un- 
cle's. o | 
My mother bid her ſay, if I expoſtu- 
| lated about theſe orders, aud about my 
pen and ink, that reading was more to 
the purpoſe, at preſent, than writing 
that by the one, I might be taught my 
duty; that the other, ansage 
I was believed to write to, only 
my will: that my needleworks had bei. 
ter be purſued, than my airings; which 
2 obſerved to be taken in all wea- 
tners. 


ſomething ſoon, I ſhall neither be able 
to avoid the intended evil, nor have it 


in my power to correſpond with ou. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


ALL ia in a hurry below- ſtairs. Bei 
is in and out like a ſpy, Something | 
working, I know.not what. e 
a good deal diſordered in body as 
7 _ Indeed I am quite har 

CK. . 


farmer 


2 e noo 2 = === ©ow= = 


$0, my dear, if I do not reſolveupot 


natks 93 
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I will go down, though it in en 
dark, on pretence of pong lünen 
. and compoſure. Rob "has 2 
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CLARISSA HART X. 


„I bope, before now: and I will 
this, with Lovelace's incloſed, 
if | can, for fear of another ſearch, - 
[know not what I ſhall dot—A]l is 
{ trangely buſy !—Doots clapped to 
Going out of one apartment, hurrying- 
ly, as I may ſay, into another. Betty 
in ber alarming way, ſtaring, as if of 


_ importance; twice with me in 


an hour; called down in haſte by | 
Shorey the laſt time; leaving. me wi 
till more meaning in her looks and 
res Vet 

this worthy of my apprehenſions. 

Here again comes the creature, with 
her deep-drawn affected fighs, and ber 
0 dear's! O dear 31 | | 


Moxe dark Fs * out by this 
ſauey creature, But ſhe will not ex- 
plain herſelf. Suppoſe 22 buſi- 
nels ends in murder? ſhe ſa 
rue my oppoſition, as long as I live, for 
aught ſhe knows. 
baffled out of their children by impudent 
gentlemen 3 nor is it fit they ſhould, It 
may come home to me when I leaſt ex- 


_"PecT-it. 4 | 
Faſo are the gloomy and perplexing 


hints this impertinent throws out. Pro- 
bably they ariſe from the information 
Mr. Lovelace ſays he has ſecretly per- 
mitted. them to have (from this vile 
double-faced agent, I ſuppoſe!) of his 
reſolution to prevent my E carried 
to my uncle's, | | 

How juftly, if ſo, may this exaſperate 
them!—How am I driven to and fro, 
like a feather in the wind, at the plea- 


ſure of the raſh, the ſelfiſh, and the head- 


irong! and when I am as averſe to the 
proceedings of the one, as I am to thoie 
of che other! For although I was in- 
duced to- carry on this unhappy corre- 
ſpondence, as I think I oughttocall it, 
in hopes L miſchief; yet in- 
diſcreet meaſures are fallen upon by the 
rah man, before I, who am ſo much 


concerned in the event of the preſent 


contentions, can be conſulted: and be- 
> age on one hand, and 
my relations on the other, I fin 
wyhif in danger from both. 
| — uy dearſ what is worldly. wiſdom 
tibe eight of fally?— I, the me 


— to thruſt myſelf in the gap be · 


ibly nothing in all 


ys; I may 


Parents will not be 


aneſt, 
the youngeſt, of my father's fa- 


ſuch upcontronlable ſpirits.1— 


To the in 
eptang perhaps of the de- 
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to make theſe boſtile ſpirits. their on 


puniſhers,—Ifſo, whatpreſumptionl— 


Indeed, my dear friend, I am, afraid I 


have thought myſelf of too much con- 


ſequence. But, however this, be, it i 
good, when calamities befal us, that aue 


 ſbould look into ourſelves, and fear. 
If I am prevented Tan this and 

the inclaſed, * intend to try to 
do, late as it 1 


) I will add to it as 


occaſion ſhall: offer. Mean 


believe me to be your £Ver-affec- 
tienate and grateful = 


515 CL. HARLOWE. 
the ſuperſcription, written with 


7 


il, after ſbe went down, 


My two former are not yet taken 
avvay.— I am ſurpriaed—I hope 


you are well—l hope all is rig 


ixt your mother and you. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


MISS HOWE, TO: MISS CLARISSA 
"oF HARLOWE. 1 


> THURSDAY MORNING, (azar, 9.) 
1 Have your three letters. Never was 
there a creature more impatient on 


the moſt intereſting. uncertainty than I 


was, to know the event of the interview 


between you and Solmes. 


It behoves me to account to my dear | 
friend, in her preſent unhappy ſituation, 


for every-thing that may have the leaſt 
appearance of . or remiſſneſs 
on my part. I ſent Robin in the morp- 
ing early, in hopes of a depoſit, © Be 


loitered about the 
no purpoſe; and then came away; my 


ace till near ten to 


mother having given him a letter to 


carry to Mr. Hunt's, which he was ta 
deliver before three, when only, in the { 


_ day-»time, that gentleman is at home; 
and to bring her back an anſwer to it. 


Mr. Hunt's houſe, you know, lies wide 
from Harlowe Place. 


Robin deen 
it 


ſaved his time; and returved not ti 


Vas too late to ſend him again. I could 

only direct him to ſet out before day 
this morning; and, if he got any letter, 

to ride as 2 i 

I lay by myſelf: a maſt uneaſy night 

I had through | p- 

diſcompoſed w 


his life to bring it to 


impatience; and being 


ith it, lay longer than 
ual; ' Juſt as I was. ciſco, "tv Fae 
Nut 
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252 CLARISSA HARLOWP. 
Kitty, from Robin, with your three 
letters. I was not a quarter dreſſed; 


and only flipped on my morning-ſacque; 
proceeding no further till I had read 
them all through, long as they are: and 
8 I often ſtopped to rave aloud (though 
y myſelf) at the deviliſh people you 
have to deal with, 


How my heart riſes at them all! 
How poorly did they deſign to trick you 
into an encouragement of Solmes, from 
the extorted interview!—I am very, 


very angry at your aunt Hervey—To 
give up her own judgment ſo tamely!— 


And, not content to do fo, to become 
ſuch an ad4ive inſtrument in their 


hands! But it is ſo like the world! 
So like my mother too! Next to her 


_ own child, there is not any- body living 
the values ſo much as ſhe does you 
Yet it is— Why ſhould we embroil 


© ourſelves, Nancy, with the affairs of 
© other people??? 

* Other people! How I hate the poor 
words, where friendſhip is concerned, 
and where the protection to be given 


may be of ſo much conſequence to a 
| friend, and of ſo little detriment to 
one's ſelf! . . 

I am delighted with your ſpirit, how- 
ever, I expected it not from you. Nor 


did they, I am ſure, Nor would you, 

erhaps, have exerted it, if Lovelace's 
intelligence of Solmes's nurſery-offices 
had not ſet you up. I wonder not that 
the wretch 1s ſaid to love you the bet- 
ter for it. What an honour would it 


be to him to have ſuch a wife? And he 
can be even with you when you are ſo. 
He muſt indeed be a ſavage, as you ſay. 
Let he is leſs to blame for his per- 
ſeverance, than thoſe of your own fa- 
mily, whom moſt you reverence, for 


theirs. 1 | 
It is well, as I have often ſaid, that 
J have not ſuch provocations and trials; 


I ſhould perhaps long ago have taken 
2. couſin Dolly's advice - Vet dare 


not to touch that key.—I ſhall al- 


. love the good girl for her tender- 
neſs | 


to you. | | 
I know not what to ſay to Lovelace; 
nor what to think of his promiſes, nor 
of his propoſals to you. It is certain 


that you are highly eſteemed by all his 


family. The ladies are perſons of un- 
blemiſhed honour, My Lord M. is 


alſo (as men and peers go) a man of 


honour. I could tell what to adviſe 


any other perſon in the world to do but 


/ 


ly, however honourable, that has z 
clarations, and pretenſions, will be 


thought to have engaged your warmeſt 


London; and not to let either him, or 
any- body elſe but me, know when 


muſt not do, if you can help it. Not 


averſion you have ſo openly avowed to 
tion of the other, For your reputa. 
 tion-ſake therefore, as well as to 


gle, or have Lovelace. 


have fime to allow me a further concert 
as to the manner of your getting away, 


to part with a few of your admirable 
my mother. 


row argument of embroiling ourſelur 
auith other people's affairs, as abort. 


ſhould implicitly ſubmit to the will of 
their parents in the great article 


ther; who at firſt was more the 


pot So much expected from =—_— ; 
uch a ſhining light! Vour quitting 
your father's houſe, and throwin 


* into the protection of a fami. 


man in it, whoſe perſon, parts, de. 


eſfteem——Methinks I am rather for ad. 
viſing that you ſhould get privately to 


you are, till your couſin Morden comes. 
As to goin g. to your uncle's, that you 


muſt you have Solmes, that's certain: 
not only becauſe of his unworthinek 
in every reſpe&, but becauſe of the 


himz which mr! dp knows and 
talks of; as they do of your approba- 


vent miſchief, you muſt either live ſin- 


If you think of going to Londay 
let me know; and I hope you will 


and thither, and how to procure proper 
Jodgings for you. © © 

To obtain this ime, you muſt pal. 
liate a little, and come into ſome ſeem- 
ing compromiſe, if you cannot do 
otherwiſe. Driven as you are driven, 
it will be ſtrange if you are not obli 


punctilios. | 
You will obſerve from what I have 
written, that I have not ſucceeded with 


I am extremely mortified and diſap- 
ointed. We have had very ſtrong de- 
ates upon it. But, beſides the nat- 


mentioned, ſhe will have it, that it is 
your duty to comply. She ſays, be 
was always of opinion that daughtes 


r 


marriage; and that ſhe governed ber. 
ſelf accordingly in marrying my fl. 


of her parents than her own. 

This is what ſhe argues in behalf of 
her favourite Hickman, as well as for 
Solmes in your caſe. | | * | 

I muſt not doubt, but my mothers 


ways governed herſelf by * Fe 


W 


6 


CLARISSA 


e becauſe ſhe ſay; ſhe did. I have 
lievile another reaſon to believe it; 
which you ſhall have, though it may 
not become me to give it— That they 
did not live ſo very happily together, 
33 one would hope people might do 
who married preferring each other at 
the time, to the reſt of the world. 
Somebody ſhall fare never the better 
for this double-meant policy of my 
mother, I do aſſure you. 
troſpection in her arguments to him, 
and to his addreſs, it is but fit that be 
ſhould ſuffer for y mortification in 
failing to carry a point upon which I 
had fet my whole heart, . 
Think, my dear, if in any way I 


can ſerve you. If you allow of it, I 


proteſt I will 577 off privately with 
ou, and we wil 
hink of it. Improve upon my hint, 
and command me. a 
A little interruption, — What is 
breakfaſt to the ſu 1 I am upon? 


Loxpo, I am told, is the beſt hid- 


ing-place in the world, I have writ- 


ten nothing but what I will ſtand to at 


the word of command, ' Women love 


to engage in knight-errantry, now- 
and-then, as well as to encourage it in 
the men. But in your caſe, what TI 


propoſe, will not ſeem to have any- | 


thing of that nature in it. It will 
enable me to perform what is no more 
than a duty in ferving and comforting 
adear and worthy friend, who labours 
under undeſerved oppreſſion: and you 
will ennable, as I may ſay, your Anna 
Howe, if you allow her to be your 
companion in afflition. Spd 

Iwill engage, my dear, we ſhall not 


be in town together one month, before 


we ſurmount all difficulties; and this 
without being beholden to any men- 
llows for their protection. 


they not depended upon the gentleneſs 
of your fairies though . having 


gone ſo far, and having engaged Old 


AUTHORITY in it, {Chide me if 
ou will I] neither be nor they know 

1 ee 4 55 
When they find you out of their 

reach, and know that I am with you, 
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you'll ſee how they'll. pull in their 
odious horns. : 
I think, however, that 2 ſhould 
have written to your couſin Morden 
the moment they had begun to treat 
you diſgracefully, | 
I ſhall be impatient to hear whether 
they will attempt to carry you to your 
uncle's. I remember, that Lord M.'s 
diſmiſſed bailiff reported of Lovelate, 
that he had fix or ſeven companions as 
bad as himſelf; and that the country 
was always glad when they left it“. 
He actually has, as I hear, ſuch a knot 
of them about him now. And, de- 


pend upon it, he will not ſuffer them 


quietly to carry you to your uncle's: 
and whoſe mult you be, if he ſucceeds 
in taking you from them? 

I tremble for you but upon ſuppoſing 
what may be the conſequence of a con- 
flict upon this occaſion, Lovelace 
owes ſome of them vengeance, This 
gives me a double concern, that m 
mother ſhould refuſe her conſent to the 
protection I had ſet my heart upon pro- 
curing for you. | 
My mother will not breakfaſt with- 
out me. A quarrel has it's conveni- 
ences ſometimes, Yet too much love, 
I think, is as bad as too little, | 


We have jult now had another pull. 


Upon my word, ſhe is excefively— 


What ſhall I ſay ?—unperſuadable—T 
muſt let her off with that ſoft word. 
Who was the old Greek, that ſaid, 
He governed Athens; his wife, him; 
and his ſon, her? 44 R 
It was not my mother's fault [II am 
writing to yon, you know} that ſhe 
did not govern my father, But I am 
but a daughter Vet I thought I was 
not quite ſo powerleſs when I was ſet 
upon carrying a point, as I find my- 


ſelf to be. 

I muſt repeat what I have often ſaid, 
That the authors of your perſecutions 
would not have preſumed to ſet on foot 
their ſelfiſh ſchemes againſt you, had 


Adieu, my dear! — Happier times 
muſt come—And that quickly too. 
The ftrings cannot long continue thus 
overſtrained. They muſt break or be 
relaxed. In either way, the certainty 
muſt be preferable to the ſuſpenſe. 

One word more! 2 

I think in my conſcience you muſt 
take one of theſe two alternatives; 
either to conſent to let us go to Lon- 


don together privately ; [In which caſe, 


I will procure a vehicle, and meet you 


. 
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at:your appomtmentat the ſtile to which 
Lovelace propoſes to bring his uncle's 
Hharidt }'or, to put yourſelf into the 
tection of Lord M. and the ladies of 
is family. 1 : 
You have another, indeed; and that 
is, if you are abſolutely reſolved againſt 
Solmes, to meet and marry Lovelace 
direftly. _ 1 
Which ſvever of theſe you make 
choice of. you will have this plea, both 
to yourſelf, and to the world, that you 
are concluded by the fame uniform 
principle that has governed your whole 
conduct, ever ſince the contention be- 
tween Lovelace and your brother has 
been on foot: that is to ſay, that you 
bave choſen a leſſer evil, in hope to 
prevent a greater. | 
Adieu! and Heaven direct for the 
deſt my beloved creature, prays ber 


ANNA HOWE, 


LETTER XXXVIT S 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
9 HOWE. 
„„ SRECERCT, nne 
| 1 Thank you, my deareſt friend, for 
the pains you have taken in account- 
ing ſo affectionately for my papers not 
being taken away yeſterday; and for 
e Bas protection you would have 
pProcured for me, if you could. 
This kind protection was what 1 
wiſhed for: but my wiſhes, raiſed at 
rſt by your love, were rather govern- 
ed by my deſpair of other refuge fhav- 
ing before caſt about, and not being 
able to determine, what I ought to do, 


and what I could do, in a ſituation fo 


unhappy] than by a reaſonable hope. 
For = indeed ſhould any-body em- 
+broil themſelves for others, when they 
can avoid it? | 2. 
All my conſolation is, as I have 


frequently ſaid, that I have not, by 
my own inadyertence or folly, brought 


myſelf into this ſad fituation. If I had, 
I ſhould not have dared to look up to 
'any-body with the expectation of pro- 
tection or aſſiſtance, nor to you for ex- 
.cuſe of the trouble I give you. But 
nevertheleſs we thould not be angry at 
a perſon's not doing that for ourſelves, 
or for our friend, which ſhe thinks ſhe 
ought not to do; and which ſhe has it 


et AR SA HARTQWE, 


in her option either to 45, or to ler it 
alone. uch leſs have you a right to 
be diſpleaſed with ſo prudent a mother 
for not engaging herſelf ſo warmly in 
- favour, as you wiſhed ſhe would. 
my own aunt can give me u 
that againſt her ee ny I — 
preſume to ſay; and if my father and 
mother, and uncles, who once loved 
me fo well, can join ſo firenucuf} 
againſt me; can TexpeRt, or ought you, 
the protection of your mother, in op- 
poſition to them? „ 
Indeed, my dear love, {Permit me 
to be very ſerious] I am afraid J am 
ſingled out (either for my own faults, 
or for the faults of my family, or per- 
haps for the faults of both) to be 2 
very unhappy creature !—/ignally un- 
happy! For ſee you not how irreliſtible 
the waves of aMiQtion come tumbling 
down upon me? | 
We have been till within theſe ſew 
weeks, every one of us, too happy. 
No croſſes, no vexations, but what we 
gave ourſelves from the MPR 
as I may call it, of our own wills. 
Surrounded by our heaps and ftores, 


hoarded up as faſt as acquired, we have 


ſeemed to think ourſelves out of the 
reach of the bolts of adverſe fate, 1 
was the pride of all my friends, proud 
121 of their pride, and glorying in 
my ſtanding. Who knows what the 
juſtice ef Heaven may inflict, in order 
to convince us, that we are not out of 
the reach of misfortune; and to reduce 
us to a better reliance, than what we 
have hitherto preſumptuouſly made? 

I ſhould have been very little the bet- 
ter for the conver/ation-wiſits which 
the good Dr. Lewen uſed to honour me 


with, and for the principles wrought 
(as I may ſay) into my earlieſt mind 


by my pious Mrs. Norton, foundedon 
her reverend father's experience, 48 
well 'as on her own, if I could not 
thus retroſpe& and argue, in ſuch a 
ſtrange ſituation as we are in. Strange, 
I may well call it; for don't you 
my dear, that we ſeem all to be ine 
led, as it were, by a pervetſe tate, 
which none of us are able to reſiſt 
And yet all axifing (with a ſtrong ap- 
pearance of ſelf-puniſnment) from 
ourſelves? Do not my parents ſee the 
' hoveful children, from whom they er- 
pected a 8 of worldly happt 
neſs to their branching family, 0 
- grown up to anſwer the tif now 2 


J e,, 


c r , 


each other, pulling up by the roots, as 
i may ſay, that hope which was ready 
to be carried into a probable certainty? 

Your partial love will be ready to 
xcquit me of capital and intentional 


ties have humbled me enough to make 
me turn my gaudy eye inward; to 
make me look into myſelf.— And what 
have 1 diſcovered there Why, my 
dear friend, more ſecret pride and va- 
nity than I could have thought had lain 
in my unexamined heart. | 

If [am co be ſingled out to be the 
| . of myſelf and family, who fo 
2 was the pride of it, pray for me, 
my dear, that I may not be left wholl 
to myſelf; and that I may be enabled 
to ſupport my character, ſo as to be 
jullh acquitted of wilful and premedi- 
tated faults, The will of Providence 
be reſigned to in the reſt: as that leads, 
let me patiently, and unrepiningly, 
fallow!/—T ſhall not live always! May 
but my clo/ing ſcene be happy! 
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e& friend, with further refle&ions of 
this fort. I will take them, all into 
myſelf. Surely I have a mind that has 
room for them, © My afflictions are too 
ſharp to laſt long. The criſis is at 


hand, Happier times you bid me hope 


hope. 
| . 
Zur yet, I cannot but be impatient 
at times, to find myſelf thus driven, 
and my character fo depreciated and 


happy, I ſhould be aſhamed to ſhew m 
face in publick, or to look up. And 
all by the inſtigation of a ſelfiſh bro- 
ther, and envious ſiſter. 4 

But let me ſtop: let me reflect 
Are not theſe ſuggeſtions the ſuggeſ- 
tions of the . 8 pride I have been 
enfuring? Then, already ſo impa- 
tient!” But this moment ſo reſigned, ſo 
much” better diſpoſed for reſfletion 
Yetitis hard, it is very hard, to fub- 
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ant of it's trial too !—O my cruel 
But now it riſes again, —l 
will lay down a pen I am ſo little able 
Wire. — An 1 will try to ſubdue 
10 ee Which (if my afflictions 

Ame for corrective ends) may 
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hope, ſetting their angry faces againſt Wy 


faults: but oh, my dear! my calami- 


' But I will not oppreſs you, my dear- 


ſunk, that were all the future to be 


due an embittered ſpirit !—ln the in- 
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I WILL return to a ſubje&, which I 
cannot fly from for ten minutes toge- 
ther—called upon eſpecially as I am, 
by your three alternatives ſtated in the 
concluſion of your laſt. 3 

As to the firſt; to wit, Your advice 
for me to eſcape to London—Let me tell 
you, that the other hint or propoſal 
which accompanies it, perfectly fright- 
ens me—Surely, my dear, (happy as 
you are, and indulgently treated as your 
mother. treats you) you' cannot mean 
what you propoſe! What a wretch muſt - 
I. be, if, for one moment only, I could 
lend an ear to ſuch a propoſal as this! 
I, to be the occaſion of making ſuch 
a mother's (prnaps ſhortened) life un- 
happy to the laſt hour of it!—Ennoble 
you, my dear creature! How muſt ſuch 
an enterprize (the raſhneſs publick, the 
motives, were they excuſable, private 
debaſe you! - But I will not dwell up- 


on the ſubject For your own ſake I 
S 


As to your ſecond alternative, To 
put myſelf into the protection of Lord M. 
and of the ladies of that family, I own 
to you, (as I believe I have owned be- 
fore) that although to do this would 
be the ſame thing in the eye of the 
world as putting myſelf into Mr. 
Lovelace's i An yet I think I 
would do it rather than be Mr. Solmes's 
wife, if there were evidently no other 
way to avoid being fo. 5 * 
Mr. Lovelace, you have ſeen, pro- 
poſes to contrive a way to put me into 
poſſeſſion of my own houſe; and he 
tells me, that he will ſoon fill it with 
the ladies of his family, as my viſitors; 
—upon my invitation, however, to 
them. A very inconſiderate propoſal 1 
think it to be, and upon which I can- 
not explain myſelf to him. What an 
exertion of independency does it chalk 
out for me! How, were I to attend to 
him, (and not to the natural conſe- 
quences to which the following of his 
advice would lead me) might I be 
drawn by gentle words into the perpe- 
tration of the moſt violent acts For 
how could I gain poſſeſſion, but either 
by legal litigation, which, were I in 
4 * to have recourſe to it, (as I ne- 
ver can be) muſt take up time; or by 
foreibly turning out tl ſo! 
my father has placed there, to look af- 
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furniture - perſons entirely attached to 
himſelf, and who, as I know, have 
been lately inſtructed by my brother? 
Your third alternative, To meet and 
marry Mr. Lovelace direfily;.a man 
with whoſe morals I am far . being 
ſatisfied -A ſep, that could not be 
taken with the [eaſt hope of ever ob- 
taining pardon from or reconciliation , 
with any of my friends; and againft 
which a thouſand objections riſe in my 
mind. That is not to be thought of. 
What appears to me, upon the full- 
eſt deliberation, the moſt eligible, if I 
mmuſt be thus driven, is the eſcaping to 
London. But I would forfeit all my 
Hopes of happineſs in this life, rather 
than you ſhould 0 away with me, as 
you raſhly, though with the kindeſt in- 
tention, propoſe. If I could get ſafely 
thither, and be private, methinks I 
might remain abſolutely independent of 
Mr. Lovelace, and at liberty either to 
make propoſals to my friends, or, 
ſhould they renounce me, (and I had 
no other or better way) to make terms 
with him; ſuppoſing my couſin Mor- 
den, on his arrival, were to join with 
my other relations. But they would 
then perhaps indulge me in my choice 
of a lage life, on giving him up: the 
renewing to them this offer, when at 
my own liberty, will at leaſt convince 
them, that I was in earneſt when I 
made it firſt. And, upon my word, I 
abould ſtand to it, dear as you ſeem to 
think, when you are diſpoſed to railly 
me, jt would coſt me, to ſtand to it. 
If, my dear, you can procure a ve- 
hicle for us both, you can perhaps pro- 
cure one for me Geh, but ean it be 
done without embroiling yourſelf with 
our mother, or hey with our family? 
he it coach, chariot, chaiſe, waggon, 


or horſe, I matter not, provide vou 


appear not to have a hand in my with- 
drawing. Only, in caſe it be one of 
the two latter, I believe I muſt deſire 
you to get me an ordinary gown and 
Coat, or habit, of ſome ſervant; havin 
no concert with any of our own: the 
more ordinary the better. They muſt 
be thruſt into the Wood Houſe; where 
Ie can put them on; and then ſlide down 
from the bank, that ſeparates the Wood 
Vard from the Green Lane. N 
But, alas! my dear, this, even 
ibis alternative, is not without difficul- 
ties, which, to a ſpirit ſo little enter. 
prizing as mine, ſeem in a manner in- 
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ſuperable. Theſe are my refle&ions 
upon it. | 
; 1 1 _— in the firſt 
all not have time for t 
preparations for an eſca ” . 
Should I be either detected in thoſe 
preparations, or purſued and overtaken 


in my flight, and ſo brought back, then 


would t ey think themſelves douh] 
warranted to compel me to haye their 
Solmes: and, conſcious of an intended 
fault, perhaps, I ſhould be the Je; 
"_ to contend with them, 

But were J even to pet ſafely to Lon. 
don, I know nobody her but 3 
and thoſe the tradeſmen to our famil 
who no doubt would be the firſt wit 
ten to and engaged to find me out. 
And ſhould Mr. Lovelace diſcover 
where I was, and he and my brother 
meet, what miſchiefs might enſue be. 
tween them, whether I were willing or 
not to return to Harlowe Place 

But. ſuppoſing I could remain there 
concealed, to what might not my youth, 
my ſex, and unacquaintedneſs of the 
ways of that great, wicked town, ex- 
poſe me!—1 ſhould hardly dare to go to 
church for fear of being diſcovered, 

People would wonder how I lived, 
Who knows but I might paſs for x 
kept-miſtreſs; and that, although no- 
body came to me, yet, that every time 
J went out, it might be imagined to be 
in purſuance of ſome aſſignation? 

ou, my dear, who alone would 
know where to direct to me, would be 
watched in all your ſteps, and in all 
your meſſages; and your mother, at 
preſent not highly pleaſed with our 
correſpondence, would then have rea- 


| ſon to be more diſpleaſed; and might 


not differences follow between her and 
you, that would make me very un- 
happy, wete I to know them? And 
this the more likely, as you take it ſo 
unaccountably (and, give me leave to 
ſay, ſo ungenerouſly) into your head, 
to revenge yourſelf upon the innocent 
Mr. Hickman, for all the diſpleaſure 
your mother gives you ? 3 
Were Lovelace to find out my place 
of abode, that would be the nl 
in the eye of the world as if I hadaRyally 
gone off with him: for would he, do 
ear viſiting me? And then his un. 
happy character (a fooliſh man I) would 
be no credit to any young creature, a 


place, that | 


you. ook be prevailed upon to fare | 
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world, let me eſcape whither, and to 
whomſoever I could, would conclude 
iin to be the contriver of it. 


Theſe are the difficulties which ariſe 
to me on reyolving this ſcheme; which, 
nevertheleſs, might appear ſurmount- 
able to a more enterprizing ſpirit in my 
circumſtances. If you, my dear, think 
them ſurmountable in any one of the 
caſes put, [and to be ſure I can take 
no courſe, but what muſt have ſome 


"difficulty in it] be pleaſed to let me 


know your free and full thoughts upon 
#2 | Both 

Had yon, my dear friend, been mar- 
ried, then ſhould I have had no doubt 
but that you and Mr, Hickman would 


have afforded an aſylum to a poor crea- 


ture more than half Toft in her own ap- 
henſion for want of one kind pro- 

tefing friend! E 

| You ſay I ſhould have written to my 

couſin Morden the moment I was treated 


dilgracefully: but could I have believed 


that my friends would not have ſoften - 

ed by degrees when they ſaw my anti- 

hathy to their Solmes ? EY 
I 


ad thoughts indeed ſeveral times 
of writing to my coulin: but by the 


time an anſwer could have come, I ima- 
gined all would have been over, as if 
It had never been; ſo from day to day, 
from week to week, I hoped on; 5 N 
after all, I 4 as reaſonably fear (as 
[ have heretofore ſaid) that my couſin 
would be brought to ſide againſt me, 


as that ſome of thoſe I have named 


would, 


have written with warmth, to engage 
him] againſt a father; this was not a 
debrable thing to ſet about. Then I 
had not, you know, one foul on my 
ue; my mother herſelf againſt me. 
To be ſure my couſin would have ſu- 
pended his judgment till he could have 
Arved. He might not have been in 
haſte to come, hoping the malady would 
cure irſelf: but had he written, his 

ers probably would have run in the 
qualifying tile; to perſuade e to ſub. 
N them only to relax. Had his 

ers been more on my ſide than on 
their z, they would not have regarded 
= vor perhaps himſeſſ, had he come 
yu been an kdvocate for me; for you 
Ade ſtrangely determined they are; 

WAY have oyer- awed or got in eye - 
body; n one dare open their 
eh behalf. And you have beard 
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And then to appeal to a coin I mult. 


that my brother puſhes his meaſures 
with the more violence, that all may be 
over with me before my couſin's ex- 
pected arrival. . NONE 
But you tell me, that, in order to 
gain time, I muſt palliate; that I muſt 
cem to compromiſe with my friends: 
but how palkate? how ſeem to com- 
promiſe ? You would not have me en- 
deavour to make them believe, that 1 


will conſent to what I never intend to 


conſent to! You would not have me to 
gain time with a view to decei ve 

Todo evil, that good may come of it, 
is forbidden: and ſhall I do evil, yer 
know not whether good may come of it 
or not ? | '* x 
Forbid it, Heaven! that Clariſſa 
Harlowe ſhould haveit in her thoughtto 
ſerve, or even to ſave herſelf at the ex - 
pence of her ſincerity, and by a fludied 
deceit! | 4 | 

And is there, after all, no way to 
eſcape one great evil, but by plunging 


myſelf into another? — What an ill- 


fated creature am I ?=Pray for me, my 
deareſt Nancy !—My mind is at preſenty, 
ſo much diſturbed, that I can hardly 
pray for myſelf. tos b 


LETTER XxXVIIL. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


3 THURSDAY NIGHT» 
[FR ce hurry I mentioned 
1 under my date of laſt night, and 
Betty's ſaucy dark hints, come out to 
be owing to what I gueſſed they were; 
that is to ſay, to the private intimation 
Mr. Lovelace contrived our family 
ſhould have of his inſolent reſolution. 
Lys I muſt call it] to prevent my 
eing carried to my uncle's, 5 
I ſaw at that time that it was as 
wrong with refpe& to anſwering his 
own view, as it was inſolent: for could 
he think, as Betty (I ſuppoſe from her 
betters) juſtly obſerved, that parents 
would be inſulted out of their right - 
to diſpoſe of their own child, by a vio: 
lent man, whom they hatez and who 
could have no pretenſion to diff d 
right with them, unleſs. what he had 
from ber who had none over herſelf? 
And bow muſt this inſolence of his, 
aggravated as my brother is able ro ag» 
gravate'it, exaſperate them againſt me? | 
| K k 2 he 
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The raſh man has indeed ſo far gain- 
ed his point, as to intimidate them from 
attempting to carry me away: but he 
has put them upon a ſurer and a more 
deſperate meaſure; and this has driven 
me alſo into one as deſperate; the con- 
ſequence of which, although he could 
not foreſee it“, may perhaps too well 
anſwer his great end, little as he de- 
ſerves to have it anſwered. 

In ſhort, I have done, as far as I 
know, the moſt raſh thing that ever I 
did in my life. | 

But let me give you the motive, and 
then the action will follow of courſe. 
About ſix o'clock this evening, my 
aunt (who ſtays here all night; on my 
account, no doubt) came up, and tap- 

ped at my door; for I was writing; and 
K had locked myſelf in. I opened it; 
and ſhe entering, thus delivered her- 
felf— I | $a 

© I come once more to viſit you, m 
© dear; but ſorely againſt my will; be- 


© cauſe it is to impart to you matters 


© of the utmoſt concern to you, and to 
© the whole family.” ST 


What, Madam, is now to be done 


« with'me?* ſaid I, wholly attentive. 
© You will not be hurried away to 
© your uncle's, child; let that comfort 
you. - They ſee your averſion to go. 
Lou will not be obliged to go to 
© your uncle Antony's.” | 
How you revive me, Madam! 
This is a cordial to my heart!” 

I little thought, my dear, what was 
to follow this ſuppoſed condeſcenſion. 
And then I ran over with bleſſings 
for this good news; (and ſhe permitted 
me ſo to do, by her ſilence) congratu- 
lating myſelf, that I thought my father 
could not reſolve to carry things to the 
laſt extremity. ; 


© Hold, niece," ſaid ſhe, at laſt - 


© You muſt not give yourſelf toomuch 
joy upon the occaſion, neither.— 
£ Don't be ſurprized, my dear.-Wh 


look you upon me, child, with ſo at- 


© fe&ingan earneſtneſs? But you muſt 
be Mrs. Solmes, for all that.“ 

I was dumb. os 

\ . She then told me, that they had had 
undoubted information, that a certain 
deſperate ruffiaz (I muſt excuſe her that 
word, ſhe ſaid) had prepared armed 


* She was miſtaken in this. Mr. Lovelace did foreſee this conſequences / * 
trivances led to it, and the whole family, as he boaſts, unknown to theraſelvee, Wer ut 
ſo many puppets danced by his wires, See Vol, I. p. 9 ñ 8 ð 


except of my father and mot | 
would not return, nor ſee me, till all 


men to way-lay my brother and un- 


cles, and ſeize me, and carry me off, 


—Surel » he ſaid, I was not conſentin 
to 2 1 ence * * be followed 
murder on one ſide or the oth 6 
haps on both. * 

* — f | 

at therefore my father (ſtill 

exaſperated than before) wh nt 
his reſolution as to my going to my un. 
cle's; and was determined next Tuel. 
day to ſet out thither himſelf with my 
mother; and that (for it was to no pur- 
poſe to conceal a reſolution ſo ſoon to 
be put in execution) — I muſt not dif. 
pute it any longer —on Wedneſday! 
muſt give my hand —as they would have 
me 


dhe proceeded, That orders were 5l- 


ready given for a licence: that the ce. 


remony was to be performed in my own 
chamber, in preſence of all my friends, 


er; who 


was over, and till they had a good ac. 


count of my behaviour. 


The very intelligence, my dear!= 
the very intelligence this, which Lore- 
lace gave me! | 

I was ſtill dumb—Only ſighing, as 


if my heart would break. 


She went on, comforting me, as ſhe 


thought. She laid before me the me- 


rit of obedience; and told me, that if 
it were my deſire that my Norton ſhould 
be preſent at the ceremony, it would 
be complied with: that the pleaſure ! 
ſhould receive from reconciling all my 
friends to me, and in their congratu- 
lations upon it, muſt needs overba- 
lance with ſuch a one as me, the diffe- 
rence of perſons, however, preferable 
I might think the one man to the other 
that love was a fleeting thing, little 
better than a name, where morality and 
virtue did not diſtinguiſh the object of 
it; that a choice made by it's diftate 
was ſeldom happy; at leaſt not durabh 
ſo; nor was it tobe wondered at, when 
it naturally exalted the object above. ts 
merits, and made the lover blind t 
faults, that were viſible to every-body 
elſe; ſo that when a nearer intimacy 


ftript it of it's gp, Ga. perfection, 
t 


it left frequently both parties ſurptieh 
that they could be ſo graſsly cheated; 
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vithat then the indifference became * which would have ſet your. heart 


fronger than the love ever was. That * again Mr. Lovelace. Shall I tell 


4 yornan gave a man great advantages, 
nd inſpired him with great vanity, 
when ſhe avowed her love for him, and 
reference of him; and was generally 


requited with inſolence and contempt: by 


whereas the confeſſedly- obliged man, 
it was probable, would be all reve- 
rence and gratitude—and I cannot tell 
what, | | 

© You, 
« you ſhall be unhappy, if you have 
Mr. Solmes: your parents think the 
contrary; and that you will be un- 
doubtedly ſo, were you to have Mr. 
Lovelace, whoſe morals are unqueſ- 
« tionably bad: ſuppoſe it were your 
© fad lot to be unhappy with either, let 
me beſeech you to conſider, what 
great conſolation you will have on 


© one hand, if you purſue your pa- 


rents advice, that you did ſo; what 
$ mortification on the other, that, by 
following your own, you have no- 
body to blame but yourſelf. 


This, you remember, my dear, was | 


anargument enforced upon me by Mrs. 
Norton, » BED Yeo 

. Theſe and other obſervations which 
ſhe made, were worthy of my aunt 
Hervey's good ſenſe and- experience, 


and, applied to almoſt any young erea- 


ture who ſtood in oppoſition to her pa- 
rents will, but one who had offered to 
make the ſacrifices I have offered to 
make; ought to have -had their due 
weight, But although it was eaſy to 
2 ſome of them in my own parti- 
eu 


and to my brother and ſiſter, and even 
to my aunt Heryey, Ance, ſaid what 1 
muſt now have repeated, I was ſo much 
mortified and afflicted at the cruel tid- 
ings ſhe brought me, that however at- 
tentive I was to what ſhe ſaid, I had 
neither power nor will to anſwer one 
word; and, had ſhe not ſtopped of her- 
ſelf, the might have gone on an hour 
longer, without interruption from me. 
Obſerving this, and that I only fat 
eeping, 4 my handkerchief covering 
My ace, and my boſom heavingready 
toburſtz'* What! no anſwer, my dear? 
« {ys ſoomuch lent. grief ?'You 
en always loved you. You know, 
„Ahe wo intereſt; in the affair. 
1 You would not permit Mr., Solmes 
; a \KeQuunt you with ſame ihings 


* 


my dear, ſaid ſhe, © believe 


© years—Give the writings a 


caſe; yet, having over and over, 
tomy mother, before my confinement, 


« you ſome of the matters charged 
© againſt him ?—Shall I, my dear? 
Still I anſwered only by my tears and 
hs. , 
© Well, child, you ſhall be told theſe 


© things afterwards, when you will be 


© in a better ſtate of mind to hear 


them; and then you will rejoice in 


the eſcape you will have had, It 
vill be ſome excuſe, then, for you 
to 0 for your behaviour to Mr. 
* Solmes, that you could 'not have be- 
© lieved Mr. Lovelace had been ſo very 
« vile a man.“ | | 
My heart fluttered with impatience 
and anger at being ſo plainly talked to 
as the wife of this man; but yet I then 
choſe to be ſilent. If I had ſpoken, it 
would have been with vehemence. 
Strange, my dear, ſuch ſilence != 
© Your concern 1s infinitely more on 
this fide the day, than it will be on 
© the other.—But let me aſk you, and 
do not be diſpleaſed, Will you chuſe 
© to ſee what generous ſtipulations for 
« you there are in the ſettlements 7 
© You have knowledge beyond your 
ruſal: 
* do, my dear; they are engroſſed, and 
ready for ſigning, and have been for 
© ſome time. Excuſe me, my love 
© I mean not to diſorder you: - your 
father would oblige me to bring them 
up, and to leave them with you. He 
© commands you to read them, But to 
read them, niece - ſince they are en- 
groſſed, and ere before you made 
© them abſolutely hopeleſs.” ke bl 
And chen, to my great terror, out ſhe 
drew ſome parchments from her hand- 


kerchief, which ſhe had kept (unob- 


ſerved by me) under her apron; and, 
riling, put them in the oppoſite win+ 
dow. Had ſhe produced a ſerpent, I 
could not have been more frighted. - 
Ob! my deareſt aunt, turning 
away my face, and holding out my 
hands: hide from my eyes thoſe hor- 
rid parchments ! Let me conjure you 
to tell me — By all the tenderneſs of 
gear relationſhip, and pon your ho- 
„ nour, and by your love for me, fay, 
„Are they abſolutely reſolved, that 


come what will, I muſt be that man's?“ 


My dear, you muſt have Mr. 
+ Solmes; indeed you muſt. 


* Indeed, I never will | This, as 1 


5 hare dai, N and oyer, is not orie 


 ginally 
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* pinally my father's will. Indeed 1 
© never will-And that is all I will 
« fay? | - | 

III is your father's will noob, re- 
plied my aunt: * and, confidering how 
© all the family is threatened by Mr. 
© Lovelace, and the reſolution he has 
© certainly taken to force you out of 
© their hands, I cannot but ſay they 
are in the right, not to be bullied out 
of their child.“ 

Well, Madam, then nothing remains 
© for me to ſay. I am made deſperate. 
I care not what becomes of me.. 

* Your piety, and your prudence, 
my dear, and Mr. Lovelace's immo- 
* ral character, together with his dar- 
« ing inſults, and threatenings, which 
« ought to incenſe you, as much as 
_ © any-body, are every-one's depen- 
© dence. We are ſure the time will 
come, when you'll think very diffe- 
© rently of the ſteps your friends take 
to diſappoint a man who has made 
© himſelf-ſo juſtly obnoxious to them 
Ws | 80 
She withdrew; leaving me full of 

grief and indignation:—and as much 
dut of humour with Mr. Lovelace as 


with any-body; who, by his conceited 


contrivances, has made things worſe 
for me than before; depriving me of 
the hopes I had of gaining time to re- 
ccive your advice, and private aſſiſtance 
to get to town; and leaving me no other 
advice, in all appearance, than either to 
throw myſelf upon his family, or to be 
made miſerable for ever with Mr. 


Bolmes. But I was ftill reſolved to 


avoid both theſe evils, if poſſible. 

I ſounded Betty in the firſt place, 
(whom my aunt ſent up, not thinkin 
it proper, as Betty told me, that I ſhoul 


de left by myſelf, and who, I found, 
eſigns) whether it were 


knew their 
not probable that they would forbear, 
at my earneſt entreaty, to puſh matters 
to the threatened extremity. | 


But ſhe confirmed all my aunt faid; 


_ rejoicing (as ſhe ſaid they all did) that 
Mr. Lovelace had given them ſo good 
a pretence to ſave me from him now, and 
o | 
hne ran on aboutequipages beſpoken; 
talked of my brother's and ſiſter's ex- 
ultations that now the whole family 
would ſoon be reconciled to each other; 
of the ſervants joy upon it; of the ex- 
ected licence; of a viſit to be paid me 


* Dr. Lewen, or another: clergyman, 
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whotn they named not to ber; whit 
was to crown the work; and of other 


' preparations, ſo particular, as made 


me dread that they deſigned to ſurprize 
me into a till nearer day than nix; 


Wedneſday. 17 5 
Theſe things made me exceſſively 


uneaſy. I knew not what to reſolie 
upon. | {29 
At one time, What have I to dg 
thought I, but to throw myſelf 1 
© once into the protection of Lad 
© Betty Lawrance?'—But then, in re. 
ſentment of his fine contrivances, which 
had ſo abominably diſconcerted me, t 
ſoon reſolved to the contrary; and it 
laſt concluded to aſk the favour of ang. 
ther half-hour's converſation with mp 
aun 
I ſent Betty to her with my requelt 
9 
I put it to her, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, to tell me, whether I might 
not obtain the favour of a fortnight's 


"reſpite ? 


She aſſured me, it would not be 


granted. 


Would a week? Surely a week would! 
She believed a week might, if I would 
eee two things: the ff, upon my 
onour, not to write a line out of the 
houſe, in that week; for it was fill 
ſuſpected, ſhe (aid, that I found means 
to write to ſomebody. And, ſecondly, 


to marry Mr. Solmes at the expiration 


of it. 4 

© Impoſſible! Impoſſible! I ſaid, 
with paſſion— What! might not I be 
obliged with one week, without ſuch 
a horrid condition as the laſt ? 

She would go down, ſhe ſaid, that 
ſhe might not feem of her own head to 


put upon me what I thought a hard 


ſo great. | 6 
She went down: and came up again 
Did I want, was the anſwer, to gige 


the vileſt of men an opportunity to put 


his murderous ſchemes into execution? 
— [t was time for them to put an. 
to my obſtinacy (they were tired oil 
with me) and to his hopes at on 
And an end ſhould be put on Tues 
or Wedneſday next, at farthett; un 

I would give my honour to com 
with the condition upon whith my vil 


had been ſo good as to allow meg 
25 zen zunatjenee 7 
I even ſtamped with — 9 i Ti 


called upon her to witneſs, th 
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compulſion; this barbarous compulſion, 
| called it; let that confequence be 
what it would. : i 

My aunt chid me in a higher ſtrain 
than ever the did before. | 56 

While 1, in a half phrenzy, inſiſted 
ypon ſeeing my father: ſuch uſage, I 
(aid, ſet me above fear. I would re- 
joice to owe my death to him, as I did 

. | | 

"1 did go down half-way of the ſtairs, 
reſolved to throw myſelf at his feet 
whereverhe was, My aunt was fright- 
ed, She owned, that ſhe feared for 
ny head.— Indeed I was in a perfect 
pirenzy for a few minutes — But hear- 
ng my brother's voice, as talking to 
ſomebody in my ſiſter's apartment juſt 
by, I ſtopt; and heard the barbarous 
delgner ſay, ſpeaking to my ſiſter, 


This works charmingly, my dear 
Arabella!“ 


It does! It does!” ſaid ſhe, in an 
exulting accent. 


Let us keep it up, ſaid my brotha. | 


The villain is caught in his own 
trap! Now muſt ſhe be what we 
would have her be.. N 

© Do you keep my father to it; I'll 
take care of my mother, ſaid Bella. 

f Neverfear!* ſaid he, —Anda laugh 
of congratulation to each other, and 
deriſion of me, (as I made it out) quite 


turned my frantick humour into a vin- 
dictive one. | 


My aunt then juſt coming down to 


me, and taking my hand, led me up; 
| and tried to ſoothe a ; tt 


My raving was turned ipto ſullen- 
'% | 


I was ſilent. 9 ITS 
At laſt ſhe deſired me to aſſure her, 
that I would offer no violence to myſelf. 
God, I ſaid, had given me more grace, 


hoped, than to permit me to be guilty 
ef fo horrid a raſhneſs. I was his _ 


ture, and not my own. WE 
She then took leave of me; and I in- 


liſted upon ber taking down with her 


e oi0us-parchments, , _ - 
Seeing me in ſo ill an humour, and 


* 
We", 


» 

* 

3 | 
„ 


1 


* offered K calmer next. time they 


1 


of 


- 
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2 that ſhe ſhould take them 
th her, ſhe took them; but ſaid, that 
my lair ſhquld not know that the did; 


Fe end 
12 2 rg better conſider of the 


ol ee 
Alec after the was gone all that 
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my brother and ſiſter had ſaid. Idwelt 
upon their triumphings over me; and 
found riſe in my mind a rancour that 
was new to me; and which I could not 
withſtand, And putting every-thing 
together, dreading the near day, what 
could I do Am I in any manner ex- 
euſable for what I did do? — If I ſhall 
be condemned by the world, who k UA. 
not my provocations, may I be acquit - 
ted by you? —If zof, I am unhappy 
indeed. For this I did, - & 
Having ſhaken off the impertinent 
Betty, I wrote to Mr.-Lovelace, to let 
him know, That all that was threat- 
ened at my uncle Antony's was in- 
tended to | executed here, That I 
had come to a reſolution to throw my- 


ſelf upon the protection of eitber of 


his tabo aunts, who would afford it me 
In ſhort, that by endeavouring to 
obtain leave on Monday to dine in 
the Ivy Summer Houſe, I would, if 
poſſible, meet him without the garden 
door, at two, three, four, or five o'clock _ 
on Monday afternoon, as I ſhould be 
able. That in the mean time he ſhould 
2 me, whether I might hope for 
either of thoſe ladies protection: and if 
I might, I abſolutely inſiſted that he 
ſhould leave me with either, and go to 
London himſelf, or remain at Lord M."s; 
nor offer to viſit me, till I were ſatis. 
fied that nothing could be done auiib my + 
friends in an amicable way; and that] 
could not obtain poſſeſſion of my own 

eftate, and leave to live upon it; and 


particularly, that be ſbould not hint 


marriage to me, till I conſented to hear 


i | * bim upon that ſubject. I added, that if 
2 preached patience and obedience 


he could prevail upon one of the Miſſes 
Montague to favour me with her com- 


pany on the road, it would make me 


abundantly more eaſy in the thoughts 
of carrying into effect a reſolution 
which I had not come to, although ſo 
driven, but with the utmoſt reluctance 
and concern; and which would throw 
ſuch a ſlur upon my reputation in the 
eye of the world, as perhaps I ſhould 
never be able to wipe off. 
This was the purport of what 1 
wrote; and down into the garden I ſlid. 
with, it in the dark, which at another 
time I ſhould not have had the courage + 
to do; and depoſited it, and came up 
again unknown to any-body.... 
My mind ſo dreadfully miſgave me 
when J returned, that to divert in ſome 


meaſure my encyealingungalineſs, I hHñaddt. 


recourſe 


- 
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recourſe to my private pen; and in a ; By 7 

N ſhort time ran this length. | LETTER XxxIx. 
nd now, that I am come to this | p 

part, my uneaſy reflections begin again Miss CLARISSA HAR LOWE, TO Mist 


to pour in upon me. Yet what can I ROwWE. 

—＋ believe I ſhall take it back again | 

the thing I do in the morning FRIDAY MORNING, SEVEN 0 

Yet what "ant > EN 8 32 . (aral a TY 

And who knows but they may have NH aunt Hervey, who is a very 

a ſtill earlier day in their intention, than early riſer, was walking in the 

that which will too ſoon come? 1 (Betty attending her, as I fa 
T hope to depoſit this early in the from my window this morning) when 


morning for you, as I ſhall return from I aroſe; for after ſuch a train of fati 
reſuming my letter, if I do reſume it as and reſtleſs nights, I had unhappily 
my inauardeſt mind bids nme. overſlept myſelf; fo all I durſt venture 
Although it is now near two o'clock, upon, was, to ſtep down to my poultry. 
| 3 | ans, y povitry 
J have a good mind to flide down once rd, and depoſit mine of yeſterday, and 
more, in order to take back my letter, laſt night. And I am juſt come up; 
Our doors are always locked and bar- for the is fill in the garden, This pre. 
red up at eleven; but the ſeats of the vents me from going to reſume my let. 
leſſer hall-windows being almoſt even ter, as I think ſtill to do; and hope it 
with the ground without, and the ſnut- will not be too late. | 
ters not difficult to open, I could eafily I ſaid, Thad unhappily overſlept my. 
get out. | ? ſelf: I went to bed at about half an 
Vet why ſhould I be thus uneaſy, hour after two. I told the quarters till 
fince, ſhould the letter go, I can but five; after which I dropped aſleep, and 
hear what Mr. Lovelace ſays to it? His awaked not till paſt fix, and then in 
aunts live at too great a diſtance for him great terror, from a dream, which has 
to have an immediateanſwer from them; made ſuch an impreſſion upon me, that, 
ſo I can ſcruple going to them till 1 flightly as I think of dreams, I canuct 
have invitation. I can igſiſt upon one help taking this opportunity to relate it 
of his couſins meeting me, as I have to you. 7 . 
hinted, and accompanying me in the Methought my brother, my uncle 
chariot; and he may not be able to ob- Antony, and Mr. Solmes, had formed 
tain that favour from either of them. a plot to deſtroy Mr. Lovelace; who 
Twenty things may happen to afford Gheovering it, and believing I hada 
s me a ſuſpenſion at leaſt: why ſhould I ' hand in it, turned all his rage again 
be ſo very uneaſy ?—When likewiſe | me. I thought he made them all ii 
can take back my letter early, before it into forei#' parts upon it; and after- 
is probable he will have the thought of wards ſeizing upon me, carried me into 
finding it there. Yet he owns he ſpends achurch-yard; and there, notwithſtand- 
| three parts of his days, and has done ing all my prayers and tears, and pro- 
for this fortnight paſt, in loitering about teſtations of innocence, ſtabbed me to 
ſometimes in one diſguiſe, ſometimes in the heart, and then tumbled me into 2 
another, beſides the attendance given by deep grave ready dug, among two r 
his truſty ſervant when he himſelf is three half-diffolved carcaſes; throwing 
not in waiting, as he calls it. in the dirt and earth upon me with dis 
But theſe ſtrange forebodings Vet hands, and trampling it down with bi 
I can, if you adviſe, cauſe the chariot feet. ELEC F | 
| he ſhall-bring with him to carry me di- © T-awoke in a cold ſweat, tremb 1 
rectly for town, whither in my London and in agonies; and ſtill the frighttu 
ſcheme, if you were to approve it, Thad images raiſed by it, remain upon 45 
propoſed to go: and this will fave you memory. PO" 
the trouble of procuring for me a ve- ButwhyſhouldT, who have ſuch 
| hicle; as well as prevent any ſuſpicion evils to contend with, regard am ion f 
from your mother of your contributing ones? This, no doubt, was on 
va 3.0447, | ed imagination; buddy 
to my eſcape. | my diſturbed imagimat 03 ful ide 
But, ſolicitous of your advice, and together wildly all the frig + * 
approbation too, if I can have it, I will which my aunt's neee 
put an end to this letter.. Adifecurſe, my letter to Mr. ry ＋ 
Adieu, my deareſt friend, adieu! my own uneaſineſs upon it, age ben 
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\rhenſions of the dreaded Wedneſday, 
juried a . 
0 21GuT o'ctoer. 
| Tas man, my dear, has got the let- 


What a ſtrange diligence! I wiſh 


he mean me well, that he takes ſo much 
Nins Vet, to be ingenuous, I muſt 
own, that I ſhould be diſpleaſed if he 
wok leſsI wiſh, however, he had been 
1 hundred miles off! What an ad- 
have I given him over meli 

Now the letter is out of my power, I 
hure more uneaſineſs and regret than I 
before. For, till now, I had a 
doubt, whether it ſhould or ſhould not 
go: and now * p ought * 
haye gone. And is there any other 
wa * 1 5 ag I have 1 if I 
would avoid Solmes? But what a giddy 
- creature ſhall I be thought, if I purſue 
the courſe to which this letter muſt lead 


7 | = 

My deareſt friend, tell me, Haye I 
done wrong? Vet do not ſay I have, 
if you think it; for ſhould all the world 
beides condemn me, I ſhall have ſome 
comfort, if you do not, The firſt time 
lever beſought you to flatter me. That, 
o itſelf, is an indication that I have 
dove wrong, and am afraid of hearing 
the truth—O tell me (but yet do not 
tell me) if I have done wrong! g 


| FRIDAY, ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 
My aunt has made me another viſit. 
dhe began what ſhe had to fay with 
letting me know, that my friends are all 
ded that I ſtill er x with 

ir, Lovelace; as is plain, ſhe ſaid, b 

bints and menaces he throws out, whic 
hewthathe js apprized of ſeveral things 
iu bave paſſed between my relations 
ud me, ſometimes within a very little 

while after they have happened. 

Although I approve not of the me - 
thod he ſtoops to take to come at his in · 
ce, yet it is not p in me 
0 clear myſelf by the ruin of the cor - 
tupted ſervant, (although his vileneſ(s 
lt neither my connivance, nor appro- 


the detection of my own corre- 
ence; and ſo fruſtrate all the hopes 
e 3 this 22 Vet it is 

unlikely, that this very agent 
of Mr, La 2 = 
II 


—— — ragrn ) his 
re 


— 
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r ſinee my doing ſo might occa- - 


pallages they hint at? 
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T aſſured my aunt, that I was too. 


much aſhamed of the treatment I met 
with, (and that for every - one's ſake aa 


well as for my own) to acquaint Mr. 


Lovelace with the particulars of that 
treatment, even were the means of cor- 
reſponding with him afforded me: that 


I had reaſon to think, that if he were 
to know of it from me, we muſt be upon 
ſuch terms, that he would not ſeruple 
making ſome viſits, which would give 
me great apprehenſions. They all knew, 
I ſaid, that I had no communication 
with any of my father's ſervants, ex- 
cept my ſiſter s Betty Barnes: N 
though I had a — opinion of them 
all, and believed, if left to their own 
inclinations, that they would be glad to 
ſerve me; yet, finding by their ſhy be- 


: 


haviour, that they were under particu - 


lar direction, I had forborne, ever ſince 


y Hannah had been ſo-diſ{gracefully. 


_ diſmiſſed, ſo much as to ſpeak to any of 


them, for fear-I ſhuuld be the occaſion 
of their loſing their places too. They 
muſt, therefore, account among them - 
ſelves for the intelligence Mr. Lovelace 
get 1 wr er my * non 
ter, (as Betty had frequently, in praiſe 

of Gr open hearts, informed * 

perhaps their favourite Mr. Solmes, 
were at all careful before whom they 


ſpoke, when they had any - thing to thraw 


out againſt him, or even againſt ze, 
whom they taok Front pride to join with 

him on this occaſion. LES thr 
It was but too natural, my aunt ſaid, 
for my friends to ſuppoſe, that he had 

bis intelligence (part of it at leaſt) from 

me; who, thinking myſelf hardly treat- 
ed, might complain of it, if not tohim, 

to Miſs Howe; which, perhaps, might 

be the ſame thing ; for they knew Miſs 

Howe ſpoke as freely of them, as they 

could do of Mr. Lovelace; and mu 


have the particulars ſhe ſpoke of, from 
who knew what was done 


mar” | q 
here. That this determined my father 


to bring the whole matter to a 4 . 
uld en 


iſſue, leſt fatal conſequences ſhould e: 
ſue, 8 WE, 

« with warmth,” proceeded the, I aud ſo 
T was.) For my own part, I am ſure, 
you would not write any thing, if 


As write, to enflame ſo violent 2 | 


5 rit.—But this is not the end of 

M 3 (dear, | 77 

« yinced, that your father ww: beob 
eats LI 2 « The 
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The more you contend __ his will, 
el 


the more he thinks himſelf obliged to 
c affert his authority. Your mother de- 
© fires me to tell you, that if you will 


give her the leaſt hopes of a dutiful 


© compliance, ſhe will be _— to ſee 
vou in her cloſet juſt now, while your 
© father is gone to take a walk in the 
garden | EEE 
_* Aſtoniſhing perſeverance!* ſaid I 
I am tired with making declarations 
and with pleadings on this ſubject; 
and had hoped, that my reſolution be- 
ing ſo well known, I ſhould not have 
been further urged upon it.” ; 
ou miſtake the purpert of my 
© preſent viſit, Miſs,” [looking grave- 
Iy]—* Heretofore you have been de/ired 


«a K M © a 


© and prayed to obey and oblige your 


© friends. Entreaty is at an end: they 


give it up. Now it is reſolved upon, 


© that your father's will zs to be obeyed; 
© as it is fit it ſhould. Some things are 


laid at your door, as if you concur- 


© red with Lovelaces's threatened vio- 
© Jence to carry you off, which your 
© mother will not believe. She will tell 


you her own . opinion of you. She 


© will tell you how much ſhe ſtill loves 
d what ſhe expects of you on 
© the approaching occaſion. Butyet, that 


© ſhe may not be expoſed to an oppoſi- 


© tion, which would the more provoke 
© her, ſhe deſires that you will firſt aſſure 
her that you go down with a reſolu- 
„tion to do that with a grace which 


'« muſt be done with or without a grace. 


And beſides, the wants to give you 
© ſome advice how to proceed in order 
© to reconcile yourſelf to your father, 
© and to every-body elſe. Will you go 
down, Miſs Clary, or will you not! 

I ſaid, I ſhould think myſelf happy, 
could I be admitted to my mother's pre- 
ſence, after ſo long a baniſnment from 
it; but that I could not wiſh it upon 
thoſe terms. | Mol 
And this is your anſwer, niece?” 
It muſt be my anſwer, Madam, 


Come whit may, I never will have 


c Mr. Solmes. It is cruel to preſs this 
matter ſo often upon me. never 
© will have that man.“ * 


© Down the went with diſpleaſure, I 


could not help it. I was quite tired with 
ſo many attempts, all to the fame pur- 


poſe. I am amazed that they are not.— 
So little variation! And no conceſſion 


on either fide? 


HARLOW FE. 


.I will ge down and depoſit this; fu 


Betty has ſeen I have been writing, The 
ſaucy creature took a napkin, and diy. 
ped it in water, and with a fleering air 
Here, Mifs; holding the wet eorne. 
// CLLR 6 BEV! 
What's that for?” ſaid I. 
Only, Miſs, one of the fingers of 
* your right-hand, if you pleaſe to look 
JJ Ä 
It was inky. 2 1 
I gave her a look; but ſaid nothing. 
But leſt I ſhould have another learch, 


I will cloſe here, 


CL. HARLOwI. 


LET TELXt; 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mis; 


Rot 33 10 ' FRIDAY, ONE 0'cLock, 
Have a letter from Mr. Lovelace, 
full of tranſports, vows, and pro- 

miſes, I will ſend it to you incloſed, 

You'll ſee how he engages in it for 

Lady Betty's protection, and for Miſi 

Charlotte Montague's accompanying 


me. I have nothing to do, but to per- 


ſevere, he ſays, and prepare to receive 
the perſonal congratulations” of his 
whole family. e 
But you'll fee how he preſumes'vpon 
my being his, as the conſequence of 
throwing myſelf into that lady's pro- 
tection. | T 
The chariot-and-fix is to be ready at 
the place he mentions. You'll ſee u 
to the ſlur upon my reputation about 
| which I am ſo apprehenſive, how bold 
he argues. Generouſly enough, in 
were I to be his; and had given him to 
believe that I would. But that I hare 
not done. 


How one ſtep brings on another with 


this encroaching ſex! How ſoon may 
young creature, who gives 2 man the 
| leaſt encouragement, be carried beyand 
her intentions, and out of her owl 
wer! You would imagine, by what 
e writes, that I have given him 

to think that my averſion to Mr. Solmes 
is all owing to my favour for him. 
The dreadful thin is, that, compat- 
ing what he,writes from his intelliget 
cer of what is deſigned again un 
though he ſeems not to know the 

threatened day) with what my aut 
Betty aſſure mie of, there can be noe 


"Is 
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for meg but that J muſt be Solmes's 

| viſe, if I ſtay-here, | 
. I had better have gone to 7 unele 
Antony's at this rate. I ſhould have 
gained time, at leaft, by it. This is the 
fruit of his fine contrivances! . e. 
What we are to do, and how good he 
f is to be: how I am to direct all bis fu- 
k ture eps. All this ſhews, as I ſaid 
before, that he is ſure of m. 
However, I have replied: to the fol- 
lowing effect: That although I had 


2 2 


y given him room to expect, that I would 


put myſelf into the protection of one of 


. the ladies of his family; yet as I have 
three days to come, between this and 


Monday, and as I ſtill hope that my 
friends will relent, or that Mr. Solmes 
will give up'a point they will find it 
impoſſible to carry; I ſhall not look up- 
on myſelf as abſolutely bound by the ap- 
pointment : and expect, therefore, if I 
recede, that I ſhall not again be called 


it neceſſary to acquaint him, that if by 
throwing myſelf upon Lady Betty Law- 
tance's protection, as he propoſed, he 
underſtands, that I mean directiy to put 
myſelf into his 


in which I muſt be 2 - ſeveral 
matters to be adjuſled, even after I have 
left this houſe, (if I do leave it) before 
au ibint of giving. bim any particular 
encouragement: that in the firſt placg he 
4 muſt expect that I will do my utmoſt 
0 to procure my father s reconciliation and 
b approbation of my future 774 and that 
F willgovern myſelf entirely by bis com- 
4 and, in every reaſonable point, as 
f much as if I had not left his houſe: that 
k if he imagines, I ſhall-not reſerve to 
myſelf this liberty, but that my with- 
1 drawing is to giye him any advantages 
which he would nor otherwiſe ba ve 
bad; I am determined to ſtay where I 
am, and abide the event, in hopes that 
my friends will till accept of my rejte- 
nated promiſe, Næver to marry bim, or 
any body elſe, without their conſent. 
» This J will depoſit as ſoon as I can. 
nd as he thinks things are near their 


— 
— 


r 4 


fore | have an anſwer to it. 


FRIDAY, FOUR ©'CLOCK. 


| fe me eee 
4 me, fo 2. b g my then af. 
leftionate frien 9 but now I 


4! * 


to account for it by him. That think 


wer, be is very much 
miftaken:* for that there are many points 


ite, I dare ſay it will not be long be- 


9 451 
1 8 really ill. 1 was uſed. to make 


265 


mall make the worſt of my indiſpoſi- 


tion, in hopes to obtain a ſuſpenſion 
the threatened evil of Wedneſday next. 
And if I do obtain it, will poſtpone my 
appointment with Mr. Lovelace. 
Betty has told them that I am very 
much indiſpoſed. But I have no pity 
from mind ont pinned 
I believe, I am become the object of 
every-one's ayerſion; and that they 
would all be glad I were dead. Indeed, 
I believe it. What ails the perverſg 
© creature?” cries one, —* Is ſhe love- 
e r Keio 
I vas in the Ivy Summer Houſe, my 
came out ſhivering with cold, as i 


aguiſhly affected. Betty obſeryed this, 
and reported it.—* O, no matter!—-Let 
her 1 | 


iver on!—Cold cannot hurt her, 
© Obſtinacy will defend her from harm. 
© Peryerſeneſs is a bracer to a loye-fick 


© girl, and more effectual than the cold- 
bath to make hardy, although the con- 


© ſtitution be ever ſo tender. 


This ſaid by a cruel brother, and 


heard ſaid by the dearer friends of one, 
for whom, but a few months 50, every- 
body was apprehenſive at the leaſt blaſt 


of wind to which ſhe expoſed herſelf! 


Betty, it muſt be owned, has an ads 
mirable memory on theſe occaſions, 
Nothing of this nature is loſt by her re- 
petition: even, the very air with which 
ſhe repeats what ſhe hears ſaid, renderg 


it unneceſſary to aſk, Who ſpoke this or 


that ſevere thing? 


| FRIDAY, $3X O'CLOCK. 


My aunt, who again ſtays all night, 
has juſt left me. She came to tell me 
the reſult of my friends deliberations 
about me. It is this: 3 


Next Wedneſday morning they are 


all to be aſſembled: to wit, my father, 
mother, my uncles, herſelf, and m 

uncle Hervey; my brother and ſiſter of 
courſe; my good Mrs. Norton is like. 


wiſe to be admitted; and Dr. Lewen is 
to be at hand, to exhort me, it ſeems, if 
there be occaſion; but my aunt is not 
certain whether he is to be among them, 


or to tarry till ealled in. 


When this awful court is afſembled, 


the poor priſoner is to be brought in, 
ſupported by Mrs. Norton; who is to 
be firſt tutored to inſtruct me in the 


- 


duty of a child; which it ſeems I have 


forgotten, ck Th 


Nor is the ſucceſs at all doubred, my 
aunt ſays: fince it is not believed that 


Ls I can 


. 
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1 can be hardened enough to withſtand 
the expoſtulations of ſo venerable a ju- 
dcature, although I have withſtood 


thoſe of ſeveral of them ſeparately, And 


{ill the leſs, as ſhe hints at extraordi- 
nary condeſcenſiony from my father. But 
what condeſcenfions, from even my fa- 
ther, can induce me to make ſuch a ſa- 
crifice as is expected from me? 

Vet my ſpirits will never bear up, I 
doubt, at ſuch a tribunal—My father 
preſiding in it. | | 
Indeed I expected, that my trials 
would not be at an end till he had ad- 


| mitted me into his awful preſence. 


What is hoped from me, ſheſays, is 


that I will chearfully, on Tueſday 


night, if not before, ſign the articles; 
and ſo turn the ſucceeding day's ſolemn 
convention into a day of feſtivity, Iam 
to have the licence ſent me up, however, 


and once more the ſettlements, that 1 
may ſee how much in earneſt they are. 


She further hinted, that my father 
himſelf would bring up the ſettlements 
for me to ſign. 


0 my dearl what a trial will this bel 


How ſhall I be able to refuſe to my 


father the writing of my name?—To 
my father, from whoſe preſence I have 
deen ſo long baniſhed !—He command- 


ing and entreating, perhaps, ina breath! 
+ How ſhall I be able to refuſe this to 
my father! * 

They are ſure, ſhe ſays, ſomething is 


working on Mr. Lovelace's part, and 


perhaps on mine: and my father would 
fooner follow me to the grave, than ſee 


me his wife. 


I faid, I was not well: that the very 
apprehenſions of theſe trials were al- 
ready inſupportable to me; and would 
encreaſe upon me, as the time approach - 
ed; and I was afraid I ſhould be ex- 
tremely il. 00 
They had prepared themſelves for 
fuch an artiſic as that, was my aunt's 
unkind word; and ſhe could aſſure me, 
it would ſtand me in no ſteadde. 
© Artifice” repeated I; and this 
from my aunt Hervey ?* 5 
Why, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, © do you 
« think people àre fools?— Can they 
© not ſte, how diſmally you endeavour 


4 to ſigh yourſelf down within doors? 


How you hang down your ſweet face 
[thoſe dire the words: 10 pleaſed 


to uſe] © upon your boſom How you 


« torter, a3 it were, and hold by this 
1. $ eb 66-J-.3 «43% IC ** "uh * 


a chair, and by that dbor-yof; 
* you know that an edy 62 e 
{ This, my dear Miſs Howe, is an ac. 


| 3 But the moment you are down 
6 wit 


© what an alertneſs governs al your 
c motions. "i : 


_ © Tſhould hate myſelf,” { ſaid I, *were 


I capable of ſuch poor artifices 14 


© theſe. I muſt be a fool to u e them, 
© as well as a mean creature; for hum 
I not had experience enough, that my 
0 friends are incapable of being moved 
in much more affecting inflances|= 
© But you'll ſee how I ſhall be by Tueſ. 


« day. 
a My dear, you will not offer 115 
violence to your health? I hope Got 


has given you more * than to do 


* that.” 
I hope he has, Madam. But there 
© 1s violence enough offered, and thres- 


© tened, to affect my health; andſoit 


© will be found, without my needing 
© to have recourſe to any other, or td 
8 2 1 De , — 5 
* dear; ad bn is : Ill or well, 65 10 
* mony will probably be performed de- 
© fore Wedneſday ye ny this, 
© alfo, I will tell you, although beyond 
my preſent commiſſion, that Mr. 
: home 0 — under an N nt; 
(if) uld require it of him 81 
6 Net after — is paſſed, 
and Lovelace's hopes thereby utterly 
« extinguiſhed, to leave you at your f 
« ther's, and return to his own houſe 
© every evening, until you'arebrougit 
to a Fol Ku of your duty, and con. 
© ſent to acknowledge your change 
„ 
here was no opening of my lips to 
ſueh à ſpeech . I was ah, 
And theſe, my dear Miſs Howe, 1 
they, who, ſbme of them at leut, ute 
called me à romantick Fir- 10 


my chimerieal brother, and wiſe fler! 


both joining their heads together, [dar 
ſay. And yet, ny unt told me, 
the laſt part was what took in my wo, 


ther; who had, till that exped c jent was | 


found out, inſiſted, that 
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| along, that be the better ab 
— you may be the better able 
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tee img wall, He is full of al- 
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Abe married, if, through grief or op- 
— 5 Becld be H, or fall into 
11 intended violence my aunt of 8 
ten excuſed, by the certain information 

pretended to have, of ſome plots 
or machinations, that were ready to 
break out, from Mr. Lovelace“: the 
efets of which were thus cunni ngly to 
he fruſtrated. 


FRIDAY, NINE O'CLOCK. 

Aub now, my dear, what ſhall I 
conclude upon? You ſee how deter- 
mined—But how can I expe your ad- 
vice will come time enough to ſtand me 
in any ſtead? For here I have been 
down; and already have another letter 
from Mr. Lovelace, [the man lives up- 
inthe ſpot, 1 think: ] and I muſt write to 
him, either that 1 will or will not ſtand 


on Monday next. If I let him know, 
that I will not, (appearances ſo ſtrong 
againſt him, and for Solmes, even 
ſtronger than when I made the appoint- 
ment) will it not be juſtly deemed my 
own fault, if I am compelled to marry 
their odious man ? Andif any miſchief 
enſue from Mr. Lovelace's rage and 
diſappointment, will it not lie at my 
door?—Yet, he offers fo fair!—Yet, on 


the world, as a giddy creature—But 


| that, as he hints, I have already incur- 


red What can I do O that my cou- 
Morden But what fignifies wiſh - 


A will here give you the ſubſtance of 


| Mr. Lovelace's letter. The letter it- 


felf 1 will ſend, when I have anſwered 
It; but that I will defer doing as long 
tan, in hopes of finding reaſon to 
retract an appointment on which! ſo 
mach depends. And yet it is neceſſary 
you ſhould have all before you as I go 


yy —.— PAR wide. | 

*. my pardon for writing with 
ſomuch aſfurance; attributing _ his 
and entirely ac- 


dernatives and als. He offers 


the family 0n by permitting bis und th 
4 8 4 u 


ui! 


to my firſt reſolution of eſcaping hence 


the other hand, to incur the cenſure of 


| eir agent 
power toexecute, * 
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I had rather, to my own eftate; and that 


my Lord M. ſhall protect me there; [be 


knows not, my dear, my reaſons for re- 


jecting this inconſiderate advice.] In 
either caſt, as ſoon as he ſees me ſafe, 
he will go up to London, or whither I 
pleaſe; and not come near me, but by 
my own permiſſion; and till L am ſa- 
tisfied in every · thing I am doubtful of, 
as well with regard to his reformation, 
as to ſettlements, Se. 
To conduct me 2 my dear, is 
another of his propoſals, not doubtin 
he ſays, but your mother will receive 
me : or, if that be not agreeable to 
you, or to your mother, or to nie, he 
will put me into Mr. Hickman's pro- 
tection ; whom, no doubt, he ſays, you 
can influence; and that it may be given 
out, that I am gone to Bath, or Briſtol, 
or abroad; wherever I pleaſe. | 


Again, if it be more agrecable, he 


propoſes to attend me privately to Lon 


don, where he will procure handſome 


lodgings for me; and bath, his coufins 
Montague to receive me in them, and ts 


accompany me till all ſhall be adjufted to 


any mind; and till a reconciliation ſball 
be effefed ; which he aſſures me nothing 
ſhall be wanting in him to facilitate; 
2 as he been inſulted by all my 


Theſe ſeveral meaſures he propoſes 


to my choice; as it was unlikely, he 


ſays, that he could procure, ix the time, 


a letter from Lady Betty, under her 


own hand, to invite me in form to her 
houſe, unleſs he had been himſelf to 

to that lady for it; which, at this cri 
tical conjuncture, while he is attending 


my commands, is impoſlible 


He conjures me, in the moſt ſol mn 
manner, if I would not throw him into . 


utter deſpair, to keep to my appoint- 
However, inſtead of threatening my 
relations, or. Solmes, if I recede, he 
reſpe&fully ſays, that he doubts nat, 
but that, if I do, it will be upon ſuch 


reaſons, as he ought to be ſatisſiad 


with; upon no ſlighter, he hopes, than 
their leaving me at Full 8 i 


| | ers ig ſue my own-+ inclinations: in «which 
red me dirty ie Lally Betty's; or, if 
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tirely acquiefce; only endeavouring to 
wake his future good behaviour the ſole 
ground for his epectation of my favour. 
In fhort, he ſolemnly vows, that 
his whole view at preſent, is to free me 
from my imprifonment; and to reſtore 
me to my own free-will, in a point ſo 


abſolutely neceſſary to my future hap- 


pineſs. He declares, that neither the 
he has of my future favour, nor 
the conſideration of his own and fami- 
ys honovr, will permit him to propoſe 
_ any-thing that all be inconſiſtent with 
my own moſt ſcrupulous notions: and, 
for my mind's ſake, ſhould chuſe to 
Have the propofed end obtained by my 
friends declining to compel me. But 
that nevertheleſs, as to the world's opi- 
nion, it is impoſſible to imagine, that 
the behaviour of my relations to me 
bas not already brought upon my fa- 
mily thoſe free cenſures which they de- 
 ferve, and cauſed the ſtep which I am 
fo ſerupulous about taking, to be no 
other than the xatural and expected 
eonſequence of their treatment of me. 
Indeed, I am afraid all this is true: 
and it is owing to ſome little degree of 
politenefs, that Mr. Lovelace does not 
fay all he might ſay on this ſubje&: for 
have no doubt that I am'the talk, and 
perhaps the bye-word of half the coun- 
ty. if fo, I am afraid I can now do 
nothing that will give me more diſgrace 
than I have already fo cauſeleſsly re- 
ceived by their indiſcreet perſecutions; 
and let me be whofe I will, and do 
hat I will, I ſhall never wipe off the 
- ſtain which my confinement, and the 
rigorous uſage I haye received, have 
fixed upon me; at leaſt in my own 
opinion. 35 43:25 
I I wiſh, if ever I am to be conſidered 
as one of the eminent family this man 
is allied to, ſome of them do not think 
the worſe of me, for the difgrace I 
| have received. In that caſe, perhaps, 
I fhall be obliged to him, if he do not. 


You ſee how much this harſh, this 


ervel treatment from my own family 
has humbled me! But perhaps I' was 
too much exalted before. #241 
Mr. Lovelace concludes, with re- 
peatedly begging an interview with 
— — 8 hrs night, if poſſible: 
an bonour, he ſays, he is the more en- 
couraged to ſolicit for, as I had twice 
before made him hope for it. But whe- 
t ier he obtain it or not, he beſeeches 
me to chuſe one of the alternatives he 


\ 
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offers to my acceptance; and not to de. 


low a ſtate. 


. dreſs, as his behaviour and crc 


rt from my reſolution of eſcapin 
Nodes, unleſs the reaſon * 
which I had taken it up; and that l 
have a proſpect of being reſtored to the 
favour of my friends; at leaſt to my 
own liberty, and freedom of Choice, 

He renews all his vows and promiſes 


on this head in fo earneſt and fo ſolemn 


a manner, that (his own. intereſt, and 
his family's hozour, and their fawy 
for me, co-operating) -I can Have ng 
room to doubt of his ſincerity, 


LB T TER NAI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mist 
2 e, el.. 


Sr. MORN, 8 O'CLock (Aran 8.) 

HET HER you will blame 
me or not, I cannot tell, but l 
have depoſited a letter confirming my 
reſolution to leave this houſe on Mon- 


day next, within the hour mentioned 


in my former, if poſſible. I have not 
kept a copy of it. But this is thefub. 
BKB ĩ ͤ v | 


I ell him, That I, have no way to 


avoid the determined reſolution of my 


friends in behalf of Mr. Solmes, but 


by abandoning this houſe by his afliſt. 
OPS OTS 2 9 Le: | 

F have not pretended to make a merit 
with him on this ſcore; for I planly 
tell him, That could I, without as 
unpardonable fin, die when I would, 


1 would ſooner make death my choice, 


than take a ſtep, which all the world, 
if not my own heart, would condemn 


me for taking. 


I tell him, That I ſhall net try to 
bring any other cloaths with me, 

thoſe I ſhall have on; and thoſe but 
my common wearing-apparel;:leſt I 
ſhould be ſuſpected. That I muſt ex- 
pect to be denied the poſſeſſion of my 


eſtate: but that I am determined nevet | 
to conſent to a litigation with my 


ther, were I to be reduced to ever ſo 
x So that the- proteRion I 
am to be obliged for to any one, mult 


be alone for the diſtreſs ſake. 


therefore, he will have nothing to 
for from this ſtep, that be had it l. 


fore: and that, in every light I xeſers 


to myſelf. to accept or refuſe . 


tion ſhall appear to me to deſerve. TI 


. 
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Itell bim, That I think it beſt to go 
into a private lodging, in the neigh- 
dourhood of Lady Betty Lawrance; 
and not to her ladyſhip's houſe; that 
it may not appear to the world, that I 
have refuged myſelf in bis family; and 
chat à reconciliation with my. friends 
may not, on that account, be made 
iwpracticab le: that I will ſend for thi- 
wer my faithful Hannah; and apprize 
anly Miſs Howe where I am. That 
be Hall inſtantly leave me, and go to 
London, or to one of Lord M. 's ſeats; 


ud (as he had promiſed) not come 


near me, but by my leave; contenting 
bimſelf with a correſpondence by let- 
ter only, 


That if 1 find myſelf in danger of 


being diſcovered, and carried back by 
violence, I will then throw myſelf di- 
rely into the protection either of La- 
dy Betty or Lady Sarah: but thrs only 
in caſe of abſolute neceſſity z for that it 
will be more to my reputation, for me, 
by the beſt means I can, (taking ad- 
yantage of my privacy) to enter by a 
ſecond or third hand into a treaty of re- 
emaliation avith my friends. 

That I muſt, however, plainly tell 


kim, that if in this treaty, my friends 


N upon my reſalw ing againſt marrying 
bin, 4 all engage to comply with them; 
ovided they will allow me to promiſe 


im, that I will newer be the wife of 


any other man while he remains ſingle, 
is living; that this is a compliment 


lan willing to pay him, in return for 


the trouble and pains he has taken, and 
the uſage he has met with, on my ac- 
count. Although I intimate, that he- 
77 in a great meaſure thank him- 
ſelf (by-reaſon of the little regard he 
bas. paid to his reputation): for the 
r n 
Ttell him, That I may, in this pri- 
av ky write to my couſin Morden, 


and, if poſſible, intereſt him in my 
Pe "be 5 


1 take ſome brief notice then of his 
Alternatives, 15 | 


You muſt think, my dear, that this 


* The Ivy — 5 (or Toy Bower, as it was ſometimes called in family) was | 
his young lady delighted in. She uſed in the ſummer-months, 


a place; that from a girl, 


CLARISSA' HARLOWE; 


embroi 


1 added, by way of poſtſeript, That 
their ſuſpicions ſeeming to encreaſe, I _ 


unhappy force upon me, and this pro- 
jefted | 1 : 
to account to him much ſooner than 1 
ſhould otherwiſe chuſe to do, for every 
part of my endung. 
It is not to be expected, I tell hi 
that your mother will embroil herſelf, 
or 9 ape or Mr. Hickman to be 
3 
his propoſal of my going to London, 
N an abſolute ao 1 
body there, and have ſuch a bad opi- 
nion of the place, that I gannot by any 


means think of going thither ; FIR 5 
bd 


I ſhould be induced, ſome time hence: 


by the ladies of his family to attend 


them. 33 n 
As to the meeting he is deſirous of, I 
think it by no means proper; eſpecially 
as it is ſo likely that 2 4 — ſee 
him. But that if any - thing occurs to 


induce me to change my mind, as o 
withdrawing, I will thez take the H 


opportunity ib ſee bim, aud give bin 
my reaſons 1 change. 25 
This, my dear, I the leſs ſcrupled 


to write, as it might qualify him to 


bear ſuch a_ diſappointment, ſhould I 
ive it him; he +: eſi 

aved ſo very unexceptionably when he 

ſurprized me ſome time ago in the 

lonely Wood Houſe. | 


Finally, I commend myſelf, as a 
perſon in diſtreſs, and merely as ſuch, - 
to his honour, and to the protection of 


the ladies of his family. + open 
[moſt cordially, I am ſure !] my 


concern for being forced to. take a 
ſo diſagreeable, and ſo derogatory, to 
my honour. And having told him, 
that I will endeavour, to obtain leave to 
dine in the Ivy Summer Houſe*, and 
to ſend- Betty of ſome errand, when 


there, I leave the reſt to him; but 
imagine, that about four o*'clock- will 


be a proper time for him to contrive 
ſome ſignal to let me know he is at 


hand, and for me to unbolt the garden- 


door. 


* 


Wentiy to ſit and work, and read, and write, and draw, and (when permitted) to break- 
and dine, and ſometimes to ſup, in it; eſpecially when Miſs Howe, who had an equal 


lag to it, was her viſitor and gueſt. 


dhe piece hanging up, in 


1 


1 She deſcribes it, in another letter (which appears not) as pointing to pretty 1 


prof wood, water, and hilly country; which had pleaſed her ſo much, that ſhe hat 
Soon 15 * parlour, among ſome of her other drawings. 


/ adviſe 


4 | 


flight, make it neceſſary for me 


on my account; and as to 


ures 
he - 


ving, beſides, be- 


x 
-$ 
ep 


270 


adviſe him to contrive to ſend or come 
to the uſual place, as frequently as 


Mble, in the interval of time till 
Monday morning ten or eleven o'clock; 
as ſomething may poſſibly happen to 
make me alter my mind. 

O O mydear Miſs Howe!—what a fad, 
fad thing is the neceſſity, forced upon 
me, for all this preparation: and con- 
trivance !-—But it is now too late 
But how!—Too late, did I fay?—=What 
a word is that hat a dreadful thing, 
evere I to repent, to find it to be too 

late to remedy the apprehended evil! 


| SATURDAY, TIN O'CLOCK. 
Mx. Solus is here. He is to 
dine with his new relations, as Betty 
tells me he already calls them. 

He would have thrown himſelf in my 


way once more: but I hurried up to 
my priſon, in my return from my gar- 


den walk, to avoid him. 

I had, when in the garden, the cu- 
rioſity to ſee if my letter were gone: I 
cannot ſay with an intention to take it 
back again if it were not, becauſe I 
ſiee not how I could do otherwiſe than I 
_— _ yet, _ a caprice! when 

1 found it gone, ma (as yeſterday 
morning) * wiſh it had not. For no 

other ſo, J believe, than becauſe 
it was out of my power. | 

A 8 2 5 — in this man! 
He ſays, he almoſt livres uppn the 
place; and I think fo too. OT 

He mentions, as you will ſee in his 
letter, four ſeveral diſguiſes, which he 
puts on in one day. It is a wonder, 
nevertheleſs, that he has not been ſeen 
by ſome of our tenants: for it is im- 
poſſible that any diſguiſe can hide the 

cefulneſs of his figure. But this 

is to be ſaid, that the N g grounds 
being all in our own hands, and no 
common foot · paths near that part of 


'* They might, no doubt, make a dependence upon the reaſons the gives: but their chief 
reliance was upon the vigilance of their Joſeph Lemanz 


ment he was of Mr. Lovelace. 


1 This, in another of her letters, (which neither is 
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the garden, and through the park and 


coppice, nothing can be more b 
Ki. np ar N Na 


Then they are leſs watchful, 7 be. 
lieve, over my | ae Sad and my 
+ 0764 evans epending, as my aunt 
inted, upon the bad character « 
have taken ſo much pains to faſten up. 
on Mr. Lovelace. This, they think, 
(ons Juftly think) muſt fill me with 
oubts, And then the regard I have 


hitherto had for my reputation, is ano. 


ther of their ſecurities. Were it not 
for theſe two, they would not ſurely 
have uſed me as they have done; and 
at the fame time left me the opporty- 
nities which e times had, 
to get away, I been diſpoſed to do 
0 and Indeed their — * on 
both theſe motives would have been 
well founded, had they kept but tole. 
rable meaſures with me, 
Then, perhaps, they have no notion 
of the back-door; as it is ſeldomopen. 
ed, and leads to a place ſo pathleſs and 
loneſome. If not, there can be ng 


other way to eſcape (if one would 
_ unleſs by the vlathy , ſo full + 


ſi cings, y NO ſervant reaches 
the ſolitary Wood Houſe; to which 
lane one muſt deſcend from a high 
bank, that bounds the poultry-yard, 
For, as to the front-way, you know, 
one muſt paſs through the houſe to 
that, and in fight of ours, and 
the ſervants * and have = 
open court- to through , 
by means 5 be full in 
view, as one over the lawn, for 
a quarter of a mile together; the 
plantations of elms and limes affor 
* but little ſhade or covert. 
he Ivy Summer Houſe is the mol 


convenient for this heart · affecting put · 


poſe, of any ſpot in the garden, as it 
be notfar from the back-door, ad - 


inſerted) is thus deſeribed,w-* A 


piece of ruins upon it, the remains of an old chapel, now ſtanding in the midſt of the 
4 coppice; here and there an overgrown oak, ſurrounded with ivy and miſletoe, * 
to ſanctify, as it were, the awful ſolemneſs of the place: a ſpot, too, where u. | 


© ing been found hanging ſame it was. uſed to be thought of by us when child 
< and by the maid-ſervants, gay, of terror, (it being actually the habitation 
£ of owls, ravens, and other ominous birds) as haunted by ghoſts, goblins, ſpeſtres. The 
* ö country lonelineſs and ignorance: — 
© apt to leave ons even upon minds grown ſtrong en at the ſame time Wir 


«© the like credulous 
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mother alley, as you may remem- 
nh Then yk ſeldom refofted to by 
elſe; except in the ſummer- 


they loved me, they would often, for 
his reaſon, object to my long conti- 
qvance in it: — but now, it is no matter 
what becomes of me. Beſides, cold is 
1 brater, as my brother ſaid yeſterday. 

Here 1 will depoſit what I have 
witten. Let me have your prayers, 
ny dear; and your approbation, or 
your cenſure, of the ſteps I have taken: 
for yet it may not be quite too late to 


mft afeftionate and faithful = © 
Ce. HarLOWE. 


. Why vill you ſend your ſervant 
1 4 empty- handed? OE? | x1 4 


LETTER XL 


urss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
We RARE W. 


* 


ar. AFTERNOON». 
B your laſt date of ten o' clock in 

your letter of this day, you could 
not long have depoſited it before Robin 
took it. He rode hard, and brought 
it to me juſt as I had riſen from table, 
| You may juſtly blame me for ſend. 
ing my meſſenger empty-handed, your 
ſituation-conſidered; and yet that very 


a it is cool. When 


revoke the appointment. I am yo 


ſelf, that would have beer er 
thing. But when all the world knows 


itwation” (fo critical!) is partly the 


\ 
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feereſy required, and as youo earheſt= 


ly forbid me to accompany you in your 


enterprize) in 1 you a veliicle. 


Had you not obliged me to keep mea 
ſures with my möfher, T could have 
managed it with eaſe; | 1 cold even 
have taken pur own thariot; ' on ones 
pretence or other, and put two Horl 

extraordinary to it, if 1 had thought 
fit; and 1 ed, when we had got to 
London, have fent it back, and no- 
body the wiſer as to the lodgings we 
might have taken. 1 


I with to the Lord, you had permit- 
ted this. Indeed 1 think you are too 


punRilions a AEN for your ſitua - 
tion. Would you expect to enjoy 
yourſelf with your uſual placidneſs, 


and not be' ruffled, in an hurricane 
which every moment threatens to blow , 
| your houſe down .* hr | 


5, 


Had your diſtreſs ſprung from your- 
een another 


where to lay the fault, this alters the 


_ caſe, , 333 
How can you fay I am happy, when 


my mother, to her power, is as much 
an abettor of their wiekedneſs to my 


deareſt friend, as your aunt, or any- 


body elſe?— And this through the in- 
ſtigation of that odd headed and fool - 
iſh uncle of yours, who [ſorry crea- 
ture that he is ] keeps her up to reſo- 
lutions which are unworthy of her, for 


an example to me, if it pleaſe you. Is 


not this cauſe enough for me'to ground 


pected (as the time was confined, and 
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reaſon for it: for indeed I know not 


1 2 a reſentment upon, ſufficient to is ſtify 
{ What to write, fit to ſend you, 


5 mee for accompanying you; the friend- 
I have been enquiring privately, l » Mags known? 
how to procure you à conveyance from Indeed, my dear, the importance of 
Harlowe Place, and yet not appear in the caſe conſidered, I muſt repeat, that 
it; knowing, that to oblige in the af, yon are too nice. Don't they already 
and to difoblige in the manner, is but think, that your non-compliance with | 1 
obliging by halves: my mother being their odiovs meaſures is owing a good” ' 
moreover very ſuſpicious, and very deal to my advice? Have they not pro- | 
unealy;” made more ſo by daily viſits hibited our correſpondence upon that 
from your uncle Antony; who tells very fiirmiſe? And have I, but on your 
her, that every-thing is now * the account, reaſon to value what they 
point of ny an hopes, V 9 
that her daughter will not ſo interfere, Beſides, what diſcredit have I to fear 
us to Giſcourage your compliance wick by / ſich à ſtep? What detriment? 
their wills. This IL came at by * ould Hickman, do you believe, te- 
that cannot take notice of, or bub - fuſe me upon it? —If fe did, ſhould 1 
would hear of it in à manner” neither be forry for that? —Who is jt, that 
| would like: and, <vithoar chat, my has à ſoul, he would not be affected 
— and 1 have had almoſt deri by ſuch au inſtance of female friend- 
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mother ! — Well, chat is ſomething: yet refuſe the only method But Tas, 
Out not more than ſhe vexes and diſor- I would not for the preſent touch an 
ders me, on her being made an imple- more that ſtring, Vet, one 
ment by ſuch a ſorry creature, who chide me if you pleaſe; if 
ambies hither every day in ſpite tomy betide you, I ſhall, for ever blame my 
21 7 Ne 8 2 wh, if it pt per grown I ſnall— And perb 
be for a double end Chide me, if you yourſelf, if you do not accept of 
will: I 2 1 | - 4 offer, | * * 250 
I fay, and I inſiſt upon it, ſuch a But one thing, in your preſent fn. / 
ſte nol ennoble your friend: and if ation and — let * 
Al you will permit it, I will take the this, that if you do go off with Mr, 
office out of Lovelace's hands; and, Lovelace, you take the fir opportunity 
to. morrow evening, or on Monday to marry. Why, ſhovld you not, when 
before his time of appointment takes every · body will know by whoſe aſſil. 
place, will come in a chariot, or chaiſe. ance, and in 2whoſe company, you leave 
And then, my dear, if we get off as I your father's houſe, go whitherſoerer 
wiſh, will we make terms (and what you will?—You may indeed keep him 
terms we pleaſe) with them all. My atadiſtance, until ſettlements aredrawn, 
mother will be glad to receive her and ſuch like matters are adjuſted to 
daughter again I warrant: and Hick- your mind: but even theſe are matters 
man will cry for joy on my return; or of leſs conſideration in your particular 
he ſhall for ſorrow. |  .... cafe, than they would be in that of mol 
Hut you are ſo very earneſtly angry others: and firſt, Becauſe, be his other 
with me for propoſing ſuch a ſtep, and faults what they will, nobody thinks 
have always ſo much to ſay for your him an ungenerous man: next, Becauſe 
fide of any queſtion, that I am afraid to the poſſeſſion of your eſtate muſt | 
urge it farther.— Only be ſo good (let mo up to you as ſoon as your couſin 
me add) as to encourage me to reſume - Morden comes; who, as your truſtee, 
it, if, upon farther conſideration, and will ſee it done; and done upon proper 
| Upon weighing matters well, (and in terms: 3dly, Becauſe there is no watt 
hs light, whether beſt to go off with of fortune on his ſide: 4thly, Becauſe al 
nie, or with Lovelace) you can get his family value you, and areextremely 
over your punctilious regard for my deſirous that you ſhould be their rela- 
reputation. A woman goin away tion: 5thly; Becauſe he makes no ſeruple 
with a woman is not ſo diſereditable a of accepting you without conditions, 
thing, ſurely! and with no view, but to You ſee how he has always defied your 
avid the fellows II ſay, only be ſo relations; I, for my own part, can for- 
good as to conſider this point; and if give him for the fault: nor know,if i 
you can get over your ſcruples on my be not a noble one] and I dare ſay, he bad 
account, do. And ſo 1 will have rather call you his, without a {hilling 
done with this argument for the pre- than Nn obligation to thoſe whom 
-ſent; and apply myſelf to ſome of the he has full as little reaſon to love, # 
paſſages in yours. | they have to love him. You have heard, 
A time, I hope, will come, that I that his own relations cannot make li 
| ſhall be able to read your affecting nar- proud ſpirit ſubmit to oe any favour 
ratives without that impatient bitter- to them W's: 
neſs, which how boils over in my For all theſe reaſons, I think, you 
heart, and would flow to my pen, were may the leſs ſtand upon previous ſet 
I o enter into the particulars of what tlements, It is therefore my abſolute 
you write. And indeed I am afraid of opinion, that if you do withdraw with 
giving you my advice at all, or of tell- him, (and in that caſe you mul le 
ing you what I ſhould do in your caſe; bim be Judge, when he can leave o 
ſuppoſing you will ſtill refuſe my of- with ſafety, you i ohſer ve that) jou 
fer; finding too, what you have been mould not poſtpone the en 
brought or rather driven to, without _-Give this matter your moſt lenos 
it) leſt any evil ſhould follow it: in conſideration,. Punctilio is out 12 
which caſe, I ſhould never forgive my- the moment you are out of your fat 
ſelf. And this conſideration has add. houſe. I know how juſtly ſevere Ji 
ed to my difficulties in writing to you have been upon thoſe nem nan ot 
. now you are upon, ſuch a eriſis, and tures whoſe giddineſs, and even Wy 
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of decency 7. have made them, in the 
ſame hour as I may ay, leap from a = 
rent's window to à huſband's bed 
But conſidering Lovelace's character, I 

t my opinion, that your reputa- 


tin in the eye of the world requires 


that no delay be made in thzs point 
'- when once you are in his power. 
I need not, I am ſure, make a ſtronger 
VVV 
Vou ſay, in excuſe for my mother, 
(what my fervent love for my friend 
very ill brooks) That we ought not to 
blame any one for not doing what ſhe 
has an option to do, or'to let alone. 


This, in caſes of friendſhip, would 


admit of very ſtrict diſcuſſion, If the 
| thing wht (7 be of greater conſe- 
quence, or even of equal, to the per- 
ba ſought to, and it were, as the old 
phraſe has it, to tate a thorn out of one's 
friend's foot, to put it into one's own, 
ſomething might be ſaid. —Nay, it 


from you, for but ſtarting ſuch a no- 


4. 
Fl 4 


.—  p9 
lancing, or preponderating rather, made 
the iſſue of the alternative * im- 
portant) fit more lightly upon the ex- 
cuſer's mind than ſhe led to on. 
You will underſtand me, my dear. 
But if you do not, it . well 
for me; for Iam afraid I ſhall hawe it 


tion, orgiving a hint, which perhaps, 


as you did once in another caſe, you 
will reprimandingly call, not bei 
able to forego the oftentation of ſaga- 


city, though at the expence of that ten- 
derneſs which is due to friendſhip and 


charity.. ; | 


would be, I will venture to ſay, a ſel- 


fiſh thing in us to aſk a favour of a 
friend which would ſubje& that friend 
to the ſame or equal inconvemence as 
that from which we wanted to be re- 
lieved, © The requeſter would, in this 
caſe, teach his friend, by his oon ſel- 
fiſh example, with much better reaſon, 
to deny him, and deſpiſe a friendſhip 


ſo merely nominal. But if by a 4% in- 


convenience to ourſelves, we could re- 
lieve our friend from a greater, the re- 
fuſal of ſuch a favour makes the refuſer 
unworthy of the name of friend: nor 
would I admit ſuch a one, not even into 
the outermoſt fold of my heart, 

+ Tam well aware that this is your opi- 
nion of friendſhip, as well as mine: 


for owe the diſtinction to you, upon 


A certain occaſion; and it ſaved me from 
a very great inconvenience, as you muſt 
needs remember. But you were al- 
ways for making excuſes for other peo- 


ple, in caſes wherein you would not 
tave allowed of one for yourſelf, - 
I muſt own, that were theſe-excuſes ' 


for a friend's indifference,' or denial, 


made by any-body but yon, in à caſe of 


Frem this critical and diftrefofal 


What ſignifies owning a fault with- 


out mending it, you'll ſay Very true, 
| But you know I ever was a 
ſaucy, creature Ever ſtood in need of 


my dear. 


great allowances.— And I remember 
likewiſe that I ever had them from m 


dear Clariſſa. Nor do I doubt them 


now: for you know how much I love 


you—IFf- it be poſſible, more than y- 


ſelf 1 love you! Believe me, my dear: 
and, in af Bog, of that belief, you 
will be able to judge, how much I am 
affected by your preſent diſtreſsful and 


critical ſituation; which will not ſuffer 
me to paſs by without a tenſyre even 
that philoſophy of temper in your own 


cauſe, which you have not in another's, 
and which all that know you ever ad - 
mired you for. 3 | 


ſituation, it ſhall be my hourly praye 
that you may be Seed within N. 
miſh to that fair fame, which has hi- 
therto, like'your heart, been unſpotted, 


With this prayer, twenty times re- 


peated, concludes your ewer- aſfectionat⸗ 

1 46m Aux Hows. 

I hurried myſelf in writing this; 

and I hurry Robin away with it, 
that in a fituation ſo very critical 

you may have all the time 

F 


upon two points ſo very important, 


words: 


luch va importance to herſelf, and of Whether you chuſe not rather to go 


ſo comparative a ſmall one to thoſe for 


whole protection ſhe would be thought _ 


d win 1, bo am for ever, as you 


have. often remarked, endeavouring to 


Vour Anna Hou than y 
done of the other; with Mr. LovE- 
|» LACE? 3 


my 


wace ebe to their cauſes, ſhould be Andi if 20, 


ready to ſuſpect, [that there was a la- Whether you ſhould not i y . 


| as ſoon'as pollible?- 


r 


poſſible . 


to conſider what I have written, 


I Will repeat them in a very few 


off vwith one of your 2 with 
an with . 
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274 ELARISSA 


"LET TER. XLII. 


© MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
1 . wah HOWS, 501 
Irur pRECEDING LETTER NOT RE- 
a 1 cIvr d.] | | 


* SATURDAY, AFTERNOON, 
"A LREADY have I an ecſtatick 
11 anſwer, as I may call it, to my 
„„ . = 
He promiſes compliance with my will 
in every article; approves of all I pro- 
pole; particularly of the private lodg- 
ing: and thinks it a happy expedient 
to obviate the cenſures of the buſy and 
the unreflecting: "ng yet he hopes, that 
the putting myſelf into the protection 
of either of his aunts (treated as I am 
treated) would be far from being look- 
ed upon by any-body in a diſreputable 
light. Bot every thing Tenjoin or re- 
ſolve upon mult, heſays, be right, ot 
only with reſpe& tomy preſent but fu- 
ture reputation; with regard to which, 
he hopes ſo to behave himſelf, as to be 
allowed to be, next to myſelf, more 
| Fa tt NI er than any-body. He 
will only aſſure me, that his whole fa- 
mily are extremely defirous to take ad- 
vantage of the perſecutions I labour 
under, to make their court and endear 
themſelves to me, by their beſt and moſt 
chearful ſervices; hap y, if they can 
in any meaſure contribute to my pre- 
ſent freedom and future happineſs. . 
He will this afternoon, be ſays, write 


Lady Sarah, that he is now within 
view of being the happieſt man in the 
world, if it be not his own fault; ſince 
the only woman upon earth that can 
make him ſo, will be ſoon out of dan- 
ger of being another man's; and can- 
Not poſſibly preſcribe any terms to him 
. that he ſhall not think it his duty to 
comply with, __ eee 40 
He flatters himſelf now, 92 laſt 
letter confirming my reſolution) that he 
can be in no apprehenſion of my chang- 
ing my mind, unleſs my 1 change 
heir manner of acting by me; which 


now will all his relations, who take 


in ſome of his preceding letters. 


* 
2 


e generous ſhare in his 


him up either his ſeat in Hertfordſhire, 


to Lord M. and to Lady Betty and 


him as I pleaſe, with regard to any- | 


St. Alban's, as he had propoſed ſhe 


| El ne; 1 abroad, ſhall yifit me at m] pon | 
he is too ſure they will not“. And 1 Lad 


s Well he might be ſ@ fure, when be had the, art to play. them off, by bis carpal | 
3genc, and to make them all join to promote his views unknown to themſelves ; axis ea 


HARLOWS. 


intereſts, glory and pride themſelrea n 
the proſpects he has 4 — Dog va 
, Thus artfully does he hold me to i 
As to fortune, he begs of me not ty 
be ſolicitous on that ng that his 
own eſtate is ſufficient for us both; not 
a nominal, but a real, two thouſand 
pounds per annum, equivalent to ſome 
eftates reputed a third more: that it ne. 
ver was encumbred: that he is clear of 
the world, both as to book and bond 
debts; thanks, perhaps, to his pride 
more than to his virtue: that Lord M. 
moreover reſolves. to ſettle upon him 3 
thouſand pounds per annum on hig qv 
tials; And to this, he will have it, 
his lordſhip is inſtigated more by mo- 
tives of juſtice, than of genergſih as 
he mult conſider it was but an equinz- 
ent for an eſtate which he had got 
er of, to which bjs (Mr. Loye- 
lace's) mother had better pretenſions, | 
That his lordſhip alſo propoſed to gie 


or that in Lancaſhire, at his own or at 
his wife's option, eſpecially if Tam the 
perſon. All which it will be inny 
power to ſee done, and proper ſetile- 
ments drawn, bſore I enter into an 
farther engagements with him; if I vil 
have it ſo. _ (191 ne ef apes 
He ſays, That I need not be under 
any. ſolicitude as to apparel: all in- 
mediate occaſions of that ſort will be 
moſt chearfully ſupplied by the ladies 
of bis family: as my others ſhall, with 
the greateſt pride and pleaſure (if I will 
allow him that honour) by binſelf. /; 
He aſſures me, That 1 hail govem 


thing in hit power towards effetting 8 
reconciliation with my friends: a pojnt 
he knows my heart is ſet upon, 

He is afraid, that the time will | 
allow of his procuring Miſs Charlotte | 
Montague's attendance ypon me, a 


ſhould; becauſe, he underſtands, the 
keeps her chamber with.a yialent cold 
and ſore throat. But both ſhe and he 
ſiſter, the firſt moment ſhe is chle to gÞ 


odgings; and introduce me 0 L# 
Sarah and Lady Betty, or thoſe hals | 


# By * 


. 


. me ee a 6 ned -- _— 8 5 * — — 2 
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| tome, asT ſhall chuſe; and accom y 
me to town, if Ipleaſe; and ſtay as long 
in it with me, as I ſhall think fit to 
ſtay there. 5 ;4 | "DA 

Lord M. will alſo, at my own time, 
and in my own manner, (that is to ſay, 
either publickly-or gn make me 
. a bist. And, for , n 
he has ſeen me in ſafety, either in their 
protection, or in the privacy I prefer, he 
vill leave me, and not attempt to viſit 
me but by my own permiſſion. 
He had thoughts once, he ſays, on 
hearing of his couſin Charlotte's in- 
diſpoſition, to have engaged his couſin 


or about the neighbouring village, or 
at St. Alban's: but, he ſays; ſhe is a 


but the more have perplexed us. 


courage and high ſpirits, you fee !— 
| todo! | q, 
He himſelf, it is plain, thinks it ne- 
celſary that I ſhould be accompanied 
vith one of my own ſex.— He might, 
atleaſt, have propoſed the woman of 
one of the ladies of his family. Lord 
| bleſs mel What am I about to-do! 
Arrzx all, far as I have gone, I 
if Ido; a mortal quarrel I ſuppaſe will 
enſue, And what if it does? Could 
there beany way to eſcape this Solmes, 
| 2 breach with Lovelace might make 


journey, - | 


think 


| > can I defire you. to pray for? 
Adieu i Let me only ſay -A- 


w 


e 4 
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is own part, when 


Patty's attendance upon me, either in 


— eta timorous girl, and would 


And indeed it does What am I about 


| know not but J may ſtill recede: and 


„What todo know not. The more 


mother; for would it not be yer 
unt a perſon of har gxperience en 


J 


LETTER XIV. 
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Ii AnsW] FN To LETTER XIII) 


"SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 9s 


De not thinks my beloved friend,. 


although you have given me in 
yours of yeſterday a ſeverer inſtance 
of what, nevertheleſs, I muſt call your 
impartial love, than ever yet I received 


8 go that I will be diſpleaſed with 


you for it. That would be to put my- 


ſelf into the inconvenient ſituatien of 


royalty: that is to ſay, out., the avay 
0 — being told of my faults; .of 


ever mending them; and in the vay af 
making the ſincereſt and warmeſt friend- 
$0, my dear, the enterprize requires | 


ſhip uſeleſs to mw. 
And then how brightly, how nobly 
glows in your boſom the ſacred flame 


of friendſhip; fince it can make you 
ready to impute to the unhappy ſufferer 


a leſs degree of warmth in ber oa 


cauſe, than you have for her, becauſe 
ſhe erideavours to diveſt herſelf of fe 


ſo far as to leave others to the option, 


which they have a right to make! - 
 Ought I, my dear, to blame, ought 1 
not rather to admire you for thisardoug? 


But nevertheleſs, leſt you ſhould 


think that there is any foundation for a 


ſurmiſe which (although jt owes it's 


riſe to your friendſhip) would, if there 
were, leave me utterly inexcuſable; 1 
muſt, injuſtice to myſelf, declare, that 
I know not my own heart, if I have 


any of that latent or un- aun incli- 


nation, which you would impute tp 
any other but me. Nor does the in— 


portant alternative fit lightly an my 


mind. And yet I muſt exeuſe your 
mother, were it but on this ſingle con- 
ſideration, that I could not preſume to 


reckon upon ber favour, as I could 


_ ber daughter's, ſo as to make the 
claim 


of friendſhip upon ber, to whom, 
as the mother P my deareſt friend, a 


veneration is owing, which can hardly 
be compatible with that ſweet famili- 


arity which is one of the indiſpenſa 


your heart and mine are bound in one. 
- What therefore I might expect from 


my Anna Hewe, I ought not from 


* |; 
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be reflected upon becauſe ſhe gave not 
up her own judgment, where the con- 
ſequence of her doing ſo would be to 
embroil herſelf, as ſhe apprehends, 
with a family ſhe has lived well with, 
and in behalf of a child againſt her pa- 
rents? —As ſhe has moreover a daugh- 
ter of her on: -a daughter too, give 
me leave to ſay, of whole vivacity and 


charming ſpirits the is more apprehen- | 


five than ſhe need to be, becauſe her 
truly maternal cares make her fear more 
from her youth, than ſhe hopes from her 
prudence; which nevertheleſs ſhe and 
all the world know to be beyond her 
cars. 0 5 
And here let me add, that whatever 
you may generouſly, and as the reſult 
of an ardent affection for your unhappy 
friend, urge on this head, in my be- 
balf, or harſhly againſt any one who 
may refuſe me protection in the extra- 
ordinary circumſtances I find myſelf 
In; I have ſome pleaſure, in being able 
to curb undue expectations upon my 
indulgent friends, whatever were to 
befal myſelf from thoſe circumſtances; 


for I ſhould be extremely mortified, 


were I by my ſelfiſh forwardneſs to give 
occaſſon for ſuch a check, as to be told, 


that 1 had encouraged an unreaſonable 


hope; or, according to the phraſe you 
mention, wiſhed to take a thorn out of 
my own foot, and to put it into that of my 
friend, Nor ſhould I be better pleaſed 
with myſelf, if, having been taught by 
my good Mrs. Norton, that the beſt of 
ſchools is that of afliction, I ſhould ra- 
ther learn impatience than the contrary, 
by the leſſons I am obliged to get by 
Heart in it; and if I ſhould judge of the 
merits of others, as they were kind to 
me; and that at the expence of their 
own convenience or peace of -mind, 


For is not this to ſuppoſe myſelf ever 


in the right; and all who do not act as 
T would have them act, perpetually in 
the wrong? In ſhort, to make my ſake, 
God's ſake, in the ſenſe of Mr. Solmes's 
pitiful plea to me? N 
Ho often, my dear, have you and 


J endeavoured to detect and cenſure this 


partial ſpirit in others? 5 
But I know you do not always con- 
tent yourſelf with 7 "what you 
think may jay be ſaid; but, in order 
to ſhew the extent of a penetration 
which can go to the bottom of any ſub- 
ject, delight to ſay or to write all that can 
* ſaid or written, or even thought, on 


? \ 


4 


 CLARISSA HARLOWE: 
me, my dear!} to 

off or dry 
cauſe it now-and-then puts us to ſome 
little inconvenience by it's overflow. 


for one painful ſenſibility gives an hun. 


your letter, which moſt ſenfibly con- 


for being earneſt that you ſhould not be 


terprize in which a cruel” neceſſity in- 


ing from my unkind friends, what could 


ment, ſhew her and the world, — | 


rather than you ſhould — 25 


7 


the particular occaſion; and this part 
perhaps from N fehiops [pardog » 

: e thought miſtreſt 
of a ſagacity that is aforehand with 
events. But who would wiſh to drain 
up a refreſhing current, be. 


ings In other words, who would not 
allow for the livelineſs of a ſpirit which 


dred pleaſurable ones? And the one in 
confequence of the ober? 
But now I come to the two points in 
cern me: thus you put them 


Whether I ehuſe not rather to go of 

[ſhocking words!} with one of 

_ , 6wnſex; with my Au NA Hows 

Ettthan with one of the other; with 
. Mr. LOVELACET HH 596 


And if not," 135 
Whether I ſhould not marry him a 


ſoon as poſſible? 


You know, my dear, my reaſons 
for rejecting your propoſal; and even 


known to be aſſiſting to me in an en- 


duced me to think of engaging; and 
for which you have not the 2 plea, 
At this rate, avell might your mother 
be uneaſy at our correſpondence, net 
Knowing to what inconveniences it 
might ſubje& her and you!—lf Jan 
hardly excufable to think of withdraw- 


you have to ſay for yourſelf, were you | 
to abandon à mother ſo indulgent? 
Does ſhe ſuſpe&t that your fervent 
friendſhip may lead you to a ſmall in- 
diſcretion? And does this fuſpicion of- 
fend you? And would you, inrelent- 


5 tea noe dit - At... 


can voluntarily ruſh into the bf . 
ror that any of our ſex can be guiltyof! 
And is 1t worthy of your Feu 
[I aſk you, my dear, is it ?] to thin 
of taking ſo undutiful a ſtep, becauſe 
you believe your mother would de gal 
to receive you again? W 
1 do aſſure you, that were I to ue 
this ey myself, 1 would run all riſque: 


in it. Have I, do you thi 1 
to double and treble my own _ 
the eye of the world? In the eye acl, 
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knowing all) would 
But, my deareſt, kindeſt 
me tell you, that we will neither of us 
take ſuch a ſtep. The manner of put - 
ting your queſtions abundantly con- 
vinces me, that 1 ought not, in your 
opinion, to attempt it. You no doubt 
intend that I ſhall / take it J. and 1 
ank you for the equally polite, and 
foreible Conviftion. 
It is ſome ſatisfaction to me, (taking 
the matter in this light) that I had be- 


not acquit e 


gun to waver before-I received your. 


And now I tell you, that it has ab- 
ſolutely determined me aot to go off; at 
leaſt, not to-morrow. pp. 
If you, my dear, think the ſue of the 
alternative (to uſe your own words) 
fits fo light upon my mind; in ſhort, 
that my i 
would treat me much leſs ſcrupulouſly. 
When, therefore, you repreſent, bat 
all pundtilio mai be at an end the no- 
ment I am out of my father's bouſe; and 


lin, that I mult ſubmit it to Mr. Love- 


laceto judge when he can leave me with 
ſafety; that is to ſay, give him the op- 
tion Whether he will leave me, or not; 
who can bear theſe reflections, who can 
reſolve to incur theſe inconveniences, 
that has the queſtion ſtill in her own 
power to decide upon? 6 
While I thought only of an eſcape 
from this houſe as an eſcape from Mr. 
Solmes ; that already my reputation 
ſuffered by my confinement ; and that 
it would be ſtill in my own option, 
either to marry Mr. Lovelace, or wholly 
to renounce him; bold as the ſtep was, 


| CLARISSA HARLOWE»« 
| world, which, cruelly as Lam uſed, ** 


kindeſt friend, let 


clination is faulty; the world 
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I thought, treated as I am treated, fome- 
thing, was to be ſaid in excuſe of it— | 
If not to the World, to my/etf;, and to 
be /elf-acquitted, is I bleſſing to be pre- 
ferred. to the opinion of all the world. 
But, after I have cenſured moſt ſevere= 
ly, as I have ever done, thoſe giddy 
girls, who have in the ſame hour, as I 
may ſay, that they have fled from their 
chamber, preſented themſelyes, at the 
altar that is to witneſs to their unduti- 
ful raſhneſs; after I have ſtipulated 
with Mr. Lovelace for ,time, 4 655 an 
ultimate option whether to accept or re- 


' Fuſe bim; and for his leaving me, as 


ſoon as I am in a place of ſafety, (which, 
as you obſerve, he muſt be the ju ge of;) 
and after he has /ignified to me bis com- 
plianct with theſe terms; ſo that I can- 
not, if I would, recal them, and ſud- 
denly marry—You ſee, my dear, that 
I have nothing left ms, but to reſolve 
not to go away with him. 
But, how, on this reyocation of my 
Nee ſhall I be able to 2 5 
im? 1 We - 
, Howl--Why aſſert the privilege of 
my ſex !-—Suxely, on his fide of the fo- 


lemnity he has no right to be difpleaſed. 
power k 


_ receding, as I ſaw fit? To what pur- 


Beſides, did I not reſerve a 


pole, as I aſked in the caſe between your 
mother and you, has any-body an op- 
tion, if the making uſe of it ſhall give 
the refuſtd a right to be diſguſted? © 

Far, very far, would thoſe, who, ac- 


- cording to the old law, have a right of 


abſolving or confirming a child's pro- 
miſe, be from ratifying mine, had it 
been ever /o ſolemn a one But this 


bee Numb. xxx. Where it is declared, whoſe vows ſhall be binding, and whoſe not. The 
vous of a man, or of a widow, are there pronounced to be indifpenſable z becauſe they are ſole, 
and ſubject to no other domeſtick authority, But the vows. of a fingle'woman, and of a wiſe, 
if the father of the one, or the huſband of the other, diſallow of them as ſoon as they know 


them, ate to be of no force. | 


A matter highly neceſſary to he known; by all young ladies eſpecially, whoſe defigning ad- 


do them to hold them down to the performance. 


dleſſets tog often endeavour to engage them by vows; and then plead conſcience and honour 


It cannot be amiſs to recite the very words. 


1 J. 53 a Woman VV a Vow unto the Lord, and Lind berſelf by . bond, being is Bo 2 


in ber youth; 


4 And ber father bear ber dev, and ber bond whirewith/ 
then all ber vows ſhall } 


bor father ſhall bold bis peace at ber; 
with ſbe bath bound ber Nh wa And. 
. But if ber father diſalls 


00nds 2oberexwith ; 
The _ in the caſe of a/wife, as ſaid above. Set Vew 


+ Ver. 16. Theſe are 
wife, between 


ONE 
N 4 


ww ber in the day that be beareth; not any of ber wines pn of ber \ 
He hath bound: Ler ſcul ſhall and: and the Lord ſha forgive ber, becauſe ' 


e bath bound her ſoul, a 
and, roo wobere® 


678, G. And all is thys 


the fatures which the Lord commanded Moll beteveen a man 9 , 1 
the father and bis daughter, being yet in ber gouth in ber father's bouſe. | 
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278 
was rather an aß pointment than a pro- 
miſe: and ſuppoſe it had been the lat- 
ter; and that I had ut reſerved to my - 
ſelf a liberty of revoking it; was it to 
eclude better or mature conſtdera- 
100 If ſo, how unfit to be given! 
How ungenerous to be infiſted upon! 


And how unfitter ftill, to be kept!— Is 


there a man living who ought to be 
angry that a woman whom he hopes 
one day to call his, ſhall refuſe to kee 
a raſh promiſe, when, on the mature 
deliberation, ſhe is convinced that it 
was a raſh one? 7 | | 


I reſolve then, upon the whole, to. 


and this one trial of Wedneſday next 
—ot, perhaps, I ſhould rather ſay, of 
Tueſday evening, if my father hold his 
purpoſe of endeavouring, in perſon, to 
make me rend, or hear read, and then 
fen, the ſettlements. —That, that muſt 
be the greateſt trial of all, 
If I am compelled to ſign them over- 
night Ihen (the Lord bleſs me!) muſt 
alf T dread, follow, as of courſe, on 
Wedneſday. 
them by my prayers [Perhaps I ſhall 
fall into fits; for the very firſt appear- 
ance of my father, after having been ſo 


long baniſhed his preſence, will greatly 


affect me If, I fay, I can prevail upon 
them by my prayers] to lay aſide their 
views, or to ſuſpend the day, if but for 
one week; if not, but for two or three 
days; ſtill Wedneſday will be a lighter 
day of trial. They will ſurely give me 
time to conſider; to argue with myſelf, 
This will not be promiſing. As I have 
made no effort to get away, they have 
no reaſon to ſuſpect me; ſo I may have 
an opportunity, in the laſt reſort, to 
withdraw. 
me; ſhe, although ſhe ſhould be chid- 
den for it, will, mn my extremity, plead 
for me. My aunt Hervey may, in ſuch 
an extremity, join with her, Perhaps 
my mother may be brought over, I 
will kneel to each, one by one, to make 


a friend. Some of them have been 


afraid to ſee me, leſt they ſhould be 
moved in my favour; does not this 
give me a reaſonable hope, that I ma 


move them? My brother's counſel, 


heretofore given, to turn me out of 
doors to-my evil deſtiny, may again be 
repeated, and may prevail: then ſhall I 
de in no worſt caſe than now, as to the 

dilplealure of my friends; and thus far 


Mrs. Norton is to be with 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


better, that it will not be my fault that 


I ſeek 'wnother protection: which even 


then ought to be my couſin Morde 
rather than Mr, Lovelace s, or any other 
perſon s. 11 
My heart, in ſhort, miſgives me leſ, 
when I reſolve {his way, than when ! 
think of the other: and in ſo ſtrong and 
involuntary a bias, the heart. is, as 1 
may ſay, conſcience. And well cautions 
the wiſe man: Let the counſel of thine 
© own heart ſtand ; for there is no man 


more faithful to thee, than it: for x 


© man's mind is ſometimes wont to tell 
him more than ſeyen watchmen, that 
© ſit above in a high tower “. | 
Forgive theſe indigeſted ſelf-reaſon. 
ings. I will cloſe here: and inſtantly 
ſet about a letter of revocation to Mr, 
Lovelace; take it as he will. It wil 
only be another trial of temper to bin, 
To me of infinite importance. And has 
he not promiſed temper and acqui- 
eſcence, on the ſuppoſition of a change 


in my mind? 
If I can prevail upon | Yo 


LETTER XIV. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO unt 
. "HOWE, " 


7 8vnvay MORNING, (APRIL 7 
NOBO D L, it ſeems, will go to 


be expected perhaps upon views f 
worldly, and in ſome ſo cruel. 
They have a miſtruſt that I have ſome 
deviee in my head. Betty has been look- 
ing among my cloaths, I found her, on 


coming up from depoſiting my letter to * 


Lovelace, (for I have written!) peering 


among them; for I had left the key in 
the lock. She coloured, and was con- 


founded to be caught. But ay oP 
I ſhouid be accuſtomed to any fort of 
treatment in time. If ſhe had her or · 
ders—thoſe were enough for her. 
She owned, in her confuſion, thats 
motion had been made to abridge me 
my airings; and the report % ſho 


make, would be of no hp | 
Id me, 


me. One of my friends, ſhe to 
f, that there was 09 


urged in my 
— : me under greater fe- 


need of layin 
ſtraint, ſince Mr.! 
to reſcue me by violence, were L to 


been carried to my uncle's, was cu 
# Eccluss vil. 17 %% WTF 180 | 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
dition that T had no deſign to go to him 


ily; and that if T had, I ſhould 
oe male pre arations of that kind 


before now; and, moſt probably, been 


Jetefted in them. —Hence, it was alſo 
inferred, that there was no room to 
doubt, but I would at laſt comply. 
And, added the bold creature, if 
7 you don't intend to do fo, your con- 
duct, Miſs, feems ſtrange to me.'— 
Only thus ſhe reconciled it; that I had 
e ſo far, I knew not how to come 
eenteelly; and ſhe fancied I ſhould, in 


Full congregation, on Wedneſday, give 
| Me So oa my hand. *And then, ſaid 


the confident wench, as the learned Pr. 


| «Brand took his text laſt Sunday, There 


$ avill be joy in Heaven,” 


This is the ſubſtance of my letter to 


Mr, Lovelace: 775 | | 
That I have reaſons o os e 
tonſequence to myſelf, (and which, when 
knowl, muſt res Yom) to ſuſpend, 
for the preſent, my intention of leaving 


| my father's houſe: that I have hopes 


that matters may be brought to an happy 
concluſion, without taking a ſtep, which 


| nothing but the laſt neceſſity could 


juſtify: and that he may depend upon 
my promiſe, that I will die rather thay 
conſent to marry Mr. Solmes. | 

And fo, I am preparing myſelf to 


| ſtand the ſhock of his exclamatory re. 


Py. But be that what it will, it cannot 
affeft me ſo much, as the apprehenſiong 


of what may happen to me next Tueſ- 
| Gay or Wed 15 


neſday; for now thoſe ap · 
prehenſions engage my whole attention, 
and make me ſick at the. very heart. 


$UNDAY, FOUR IN THE AF TEANOON, 
My letter is not yet taken away If 


| he ſhould not ſend for it, or take it, and 


come hithex on my not meeting him to- 
morraw, in doubt of What may have be- 
fallen me, what ſhall I do! Why had 1 
any concerns with this ſex ! 2. that 
was ® happy till I knew this man! 
I dined in the Ivy Summer Houſe, 


M | to d ied wi 
| na ne o do ſo was complied with 


rt word.. To ſhew I meant no- 
I went again into the houſe with 
Betty, as ſoon as I had dined. I thought 
"was not amiſs to aſk this liberty; the 


| otany ſeemed to be ſet in fine. Who 


may produce ? 


azunbar aVENING, Aver Leleex. 
181 HERE remains my letter ſtill !—He 
in duſied, I ſuppoſe, in his preparations 


ww what Tueſday or Wedneſday 


** 


"off MY dear! There yet lies the let- 
ten; juſt as 1 left it len 
Does he think he is ſo ſure of me 


houſe. As certain 
And what, in that caſe, oy be the 
1 equence! 


— 


cure of me, that having eg, he 
need not give himſelf any further con- 
cern. about me, till the very moment 
He knows how I am beſet. He knows 
not what may happen. I might be ill, 
or {till more cloſely watched or confined 
than before. The correſpondence might 


be diſcovered, It might be neceſſary to 
vary the ſcheme. 1 mjyh? be forced 


into meaſures, which might entirely 
fruſtrate my purpoſe, I might have new: 
doubts, | 


knew. What can the man mean, 1 


wonder! - Vet jt ſhall lie; for if he has 


it any time before the. appointed hour, + 


it will ſave me declaring: to him per». 


ſonally my changed purpoſe, and the 


trouble of contending with him Te will 


ſcore, If he ſend for it at all, be will 


ſee by the date, that he might have ha 
it in time; and if he be put to any in- 


convenience from ſhortneſs of notice, 


let him take jt for his pain. 


3 
' SUNDAY NIGRT, Wins eLoOcKx. 


IT is determined, it ſeems, to ſend 
for Mrs. Norton to be here on Tyeſday = 
to dinner; and ſhe is to ſtay with hie 
for «whole MG.. 


Bo ſhe is firſt toendeavour to 1 
| 


is done, ſhe is to comfort me, and tr 


to reconcile me to my fate, They ex: 


pect fits and fetches, Betty inſol ly 
tells me, and expoſtulations, and exela- 
mations, - without number: but every - 
body will be prepared for them; and 


when it's over, it's over; and I'ſhall'be _ 
eaſy and pacified when I find I can't > 


help it. | 
© "MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 10, 
x 8EVEN ©'CLOCK, ,_ . 


Perhaps he imagines that I dare nat al. 


ter my purpoſe. - I wiſh I had never 
known. him! I begin now to ſee this 


raſhneſs in the light every-one elſe 
would have ſeen it in, had I been guilty 
of it. But what can I do, if he come 


to-day at the appointed time! If he re- 
ceive not the letter, I muſt ſee him, or 


he will think ſomething has befallen 
me; and ne will come to the 
y he will be inſulted, 


Nn con 


14 90 


1 


* - 1 N 


for to-morrow. But chen be has fer- 
vants. Does the man think he is ſo ſe · 


— 


might ſuggeſt \ſomething 
more convenient, for any-thiug he, 


me to comply; and, when the violence 


he . 1 
. - r ' 
Tx eddie _— © 
Ul 
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C ARISSA HARLOWE, 


conſequence! Then I as good as pro- * over, Betty comes and tells me ( 
miſed that 1 would take t le firſt oppor- 0 nf by wayof ecrr, She Se br 


tunity to fee him, if I changed my mind, 
and to give him my reaſons for it. I 
have no doubt but he will be out of hu- 
mour vpon it: but better, if we meet, 
that he go away diſfatisfied with me, than 
that I ſhould go away diſfatisfied with 


Me 2 the time is, he may ſtill 
7 fend, and get the letter. Some 
ing may have happened to prevent 
— which, when known, will excuſe 
”"Aﬀer 1 have diſappoinged him more 
tan once before, on a requeſted ter- 
wiew only, it is impoſſible he ſhould not 
have curidſity at leaſt, to know if ſome- 
thin 1 not happened; and whether 
my mind hold or not in this more im- 
ortant caſt. And yet, as I raſhly con- 
med my reſolution by a ſecond letter, 
begin now to doubt it. 1 


161 


R 9. 3 Nix O'CLOCK, 
M coufin Dolly Hervey ſlid the in- 
eloſed letter into my hand, as J paſſed 
by her, coming out of the garden. 


6 I Haye got intelligence from one who 
1 „ pretends to know every-thing, 

* that you muſt be married on Wedneſ- 
day morning to Mr. Solmes. Perhaps, 
s however, ſhe ſays this only to vex me; 
* for jt is that ſaucy creature Betty 
Barnes. A licence js got, as ſhe ſays: 


- 


(bidding me ſay nothing; but fhe 


marry you, For-Dr. Lewen, I hear, 
refuſes, unleſs your .conſent can be 
obtained; and they have heard that he 


againff you. Mr. Brand, I am told, 
is to have his fortune made by uncle 
Harlowe, and amohg them. 
F You will know better than T what 
to make of all theſe matters; for 
ſometimes I think Betty tells me 
things as if I ſhould not tell you, and 
78 yet expects that Iwill“. For there 

« 18 great rg between Miſs 
s Harlowe and her; and I have ob- 


K K aa 


«„ © a 


Fs ſeryed that when their whiſpering is 


and ſo far ſhe went as to tell me, 


knew I would) that Mr. Brand is to 


does not approve of their proceedings 


© wor you; 
© and ſo I would have them, It am 
_ © honour to me to love a young Jady | 

© whois and ever was an honour to l 
* her family, let them ſay what they 
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now how much I love 
13 


will, 

But from a more certain authority 
than Betty's, I can aſſure you, (butl 
muſt beg of you to burn this letter) 
that you are to be ſearched once more 


for letters, and for pen and ink; for | 


they know you write. Somethin 


4 to have come at from ont 
of Mr, Lovelace's ſervants, me 


they hope to make ſomething of. 


know not for certain what it is, He 
muſt be a very vile and wicked man, 
who would boaſt of a Jady's favout 
to him, and reveal ſecrets, But M, 
Lovelace, I dare ſay, is too much of 
a gentleman to be guilty of ſuch ig, 
gratitude, 3 

Then they haye a notion, ſrom that 


falſe Betty I believe, that you intend 
to take ſomething to make yourſel 


ſick ; and fo they will ſearch for phials 
and powders, and ſuch-like, _ 
l If nothing ſhould be found that 
will increaſe their ſuſpicions, youare 
to be uſed more kindly by your pap 
when you appear before them all, than 
he of Jate has uſed you. 5 
Vet, ſick or well, alas! my dear 
couſin! you muſt he married. But 
your huſband 1s to go home every 
night. without you, till you are ke. 
conciled to him, And ſo illneſs ca 
be no pretence to ſave you. 
They are ſure you will make 11 
wife. So would not I, unleſs I liked 
my huſband, And Mr. Solmes is l- 
ways telling them how he will pur- 
chaſe ano, Ah by rich preſents, -\ 
ycophant man - wiſh he and ge 

Zarnes were to come together; and 
he would beat her every day. 
After what I haye told you, I need 
not adviſe you to ſecure every-1 
you would not have ſeen. 


1 Once more let me beg that Jen 


© will burn this letter: and, pray, dear. 
4 eſt Madam, do not take any-thing 


* 


that may prejudice your health 


It is eaſy for ſuch of the readers as have been attentive to Mr. Lovelace's manner of 


working, to ſuppoſe, from this hint of Miſs Hervey's, that he had inſtructed his double-faced | 


agent to put his ſweetheart Betty upon alarming Miſs Hervey ; in hopes ſhe would alarm! 


beloved couſin, fas we ſee ſhe does) in order to keep her ſteady to her appointment i 


& 1 tha 
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i that Hill not do: I am your truly. baye given them a clue, by the feat 
hyng couſin, Lt ther of a pen [ticking gur, where flex 
55 0 4D. H.“ yu find (uch of my hidden Rofies, 
VF | intend they fall fnd. 
Wnen I örſt read my couſin's letter, Two ot three little effays 1 have left 
1 was half inclined to reſume my for- eaſy to be ſeen, of my ow Weiting. M's 
mer intention; eſpecially as my coun- About a'do#en lines Ns of a letter 
termanding letter was not taken away; begun to you, in Which expreſs my 
and as my heart ached at the thoughts of hopes (although I ſay, that «arc 
the conflict I muſt expect to have with are againſt me) that my friendy will 
him on my refuſal. For ſee him for a relent. They know from your — 
ſew moments I doubt I muſt, leſt he by my uncle Antony, that ſore Wow 
hovld take ſome raſhi reſolutibns; eſpe- or other, I now-and- then get à letter to 
tially as he has reaſon to expect Iwill you. In this piece of a letter, T declare 
fee him. But here your words, That renewedly my firm reſolution to give 
all punctilio it at an end, the moment I up the man ſo obnoxious to my family 
an out of my father's houſe, added to the on their releaſing me from the addreſs 
fill more cogent conſiderations of duty of the other. my STR... 
and reputation, determined me once Near the eſſays, I have left the ec 
mote againſt taking the raſh ſtep, And of my letter to Lady Drayton 41 whicl 
it will be very hard, (although no ſea- affording arguments ſuitable to my caſe 
ſonable Fainting, or wiſhed-for fit, may chance (thus accidentally to be 
ſhould ſtand my friend) if I cannot gain fallen upon) to ineline them to favayir 
dne month, or fortnight, or week. And me. n 
I have ſtill more hopes that I ſhall pre- I have reſerves of pen and int, on 
vail for ſome delay, from my couſin's may believe; and one or two in the oy 
intimation that the good Dr. Lewen Summer Hovſe; with which 1 ſha} 
refuſes to give hls aſſiſtance to their pro- amuſe myſelf, in order to HWghten, if 
jects, if they have not my conſent, and poſſible, thoſe apprehenfionsw ich more 
thinks me cruelly uſe; ſince, without and more affect me, as Wedneſday, the 
taking notice that I am apprized of this, day of trial; approaches. 
I can plead a ſcruple of conſcience, and 5 2 a | 
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inſiſt upon having that worthy divine's VVV 
opinion upon it; in which, enforcedas LETTER XL VII, 
r et 57 ORR g - 
ſecond me; my aunt Hervey, and Mrs. MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
Norton, will ſupport her; the ſuſpenſion © W EN TIE OE 
muſt follow; and I can but get away 2 33 
afterwards. pls 0 Wogan tvy SUMMER fovie, xLEYER 
But, if they avill compel me; if they A ae 
will give me no time; if nobody i H* has not yet got my letter: and 
be moved; if it be reſolved that the. while I was contriving here how 
ceremony ſhall be read over my con- to ſend my officious gaolereſy from me, 
krained hand Why then—Alas!— that I might have time for the intended 
What then I can but But what? O interview, and had hit upon an expe- 
my dear! This Sol mes ſhall never have dient, which I believe would have done, 
my vows Jam reſolved! And Iwill ſay came my aunty and furniſhed me with 
nothing but No,“ as long as I ſhall be a much better. She ſaw my little table 
able to (peak. And who will preſume covered, preparative to my ſolitary dig- 
to look upon ſuch an act of violente as ner; and hoped; ſhe told me, thar thi 
a marriage ?—It is impoſſible, ſurely, would be the laſt day that my friends 
that a father and mother can ſee ſuch a would be deprived of my company at 
dreadful compulſion offered to their table. © Redd 
thild—But if mine ſhould withdraw, You may believe me, my dear, that 
— leave the taſk to my brother and the thoughts of meeting Mr. Lovelace, | 
ler, they will haye no merey. for fear of being diſcovered, togethes - 
I am grieved to be driven to have re- with the contents of my couſin Bally's 1 
dourſe to the following artifices.” - letter, gave me great aud vihble eo... 
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Tions. She took notice of them Wh 


 CLARISSA 


* theſe ſighs, why theſe heavings here?” 
laid ſhe, patting my neck—* O my dear 
| pg? dwg | 

© niece, who would have thought ſo 
much natural ſweetneſs could be ſo 
very unperſuadable?? 


I could not anſwer her, and ſhe pro- 


ceeded I am come, I doubt, upon a 
very unwelcomeerrand, Some things 
© that have been told us yeſterday,which 
© came from the mouth of one of the 
£ moſt deſperate and inſolent men in 
the world, convince your father, and 
all of us, that you ſtill find means to 
« write out of the houſe. . Mr. Love- 
© lace knows every-thing that is done 
here; and that as ſoon as done; and 


great miſchief is apprehended from 


4 him, which you are as much con- 
* cerned as any-body to prevent. Your 
© mother has alſo ſome a prehenſions 


© concerning yourſelf, which yet ſhe 


hopes are groundleſs; but, however, 


cannot be eaſy, nor will be permitted 
£ to be eaſy, if ſne would, unleſs (while 
you remain here in the garden, or in 
this ſummer-houſe) you give her the 
opportunity once more of looking into 
your cloſet, your cabinet, and drawers. 
C It will be the better taken, if you give 


© me chearfully.your keys. I hope, my 
dear, you won't diſpute it. Your de- 


© fire of dining in this place was the 


more readily complied with for the 


6 


« ſake of ſuch an opportunity.” 
I. thought myſelf very lucky to be ſo 


well prepared by my couſin Dolly's 
means for this ſearch: but yet artfully 


made ſome ſcruples, and not a few com- 
laints of this treatment; after which, 


I not only gave her the keys of all, but 


even officiouſly emptied my pockets be- 
fore her, and invited her to put her 


fingers in my ſtays, that ſhe might be 
ſure I had no papers there. 8 
„ highly obliged her; and ſhe 


ſaid, ſhe would repreſent my chearful 
compliance as it deſerved, let my brother 
and fiſter ſay what they would. My 
mother in particular, ſhe was ſure, would 
rejoĩce at the opportunity given her to 
obviate, as ſhe doubted not would be 


_ "the caſe, ſome ſuſpicions that were 
_ raiſed a | 


inſt nme. ON 
 Shethenhinted, That there were me- 


thods taken to come at all Mr. Love- 


lace*siecrets, and ever, from his care- 


leſs communicativenets, at ſome of 


mine; it being, the faid, his cuſtom, 


boaſtingly to. prate to his very ſervants 


* « 


gd 


y of his intentions, in particular eaſer 


She added, that deep as he was thoughy 
to be, my brother was as deep 8 
and fairly too hard for him at his ow! 
WeAponS——as- one day it would be 
found, 4 b wt 
I knew not, I ſaid, the meaning of 
theſe. dark bints. I thought the cun. 
ning ſhe hinted at, on both ſides, called 
rather for contempt than applauſe, 1 
myſelf might have been put upon arti. 
fices which my heart diſdained to prac. 
tiſe, had I given way to the reſentment, 
which I was bold to ſay, was much 
more juſtifiable than the actions that 
occaſioned it: that it was evident to 
me from what ſhe had faid, that their 
preſent ſuſpicions of me were partly 
owing to this ſuppoſed ſuperior cunni 
of my brother, and partly to the con- 
ſciouſneſs, that the uſage I met witk 
might naturally produce a reaſon for 
ſuch ſuſpicions; that it was very un- 
happy for me, to be made the butt of 
my brother's wit; that it would have 
been more to his praiſe, to have aimed 
at ſhewing a kind heart, than a cun- 
ning head;. that nevertheleſs, I wiſhed 
he 7 himſelf as well as I imagined 


I knew him; and he would then hart 


leſs conceit of his abilities. Which 
abilities would, in my opinion, be leſs 
thought of, if his power to do ill of- 
fices were not much greater than they, 
I 'was vexed. I could not help 
making this reflection. The dupe the 
other, 00. probably, makes of him, 
through his own {py, deſerved it. But 
I ſo little approve of this lo art in 
either, that were. I but tolerably uſed, 
the vileneſs of that man, that Joſeph, 
Leman, ſhould be enquired into. 
She was ſorry, the ſaid, to find, 
that I thought ſo diſparagingly of — 
brother. He was a young man b 
of learning and parts. th Fr 
Learning enough I ſaid, to make him 
vain of it among us women: but not 
of parts ſufficient to make his learning 
valuable either to himſelf, or to any- 
She wiſhed, indeed, that he had more 
good nature: but ſhe feared; that I had 
too great an opinion of ſomebody elle, 
to think ſo well of my brother, as 4 
ſiſter ought, Since, between the two, 
there was a ſort of rivalry as to abih- 
ties, that made them hate one an 
© Rivalry, Madam!” faid 1—, If 
« that be £44 caſe, or whether _ 
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 ELARISSA 


„bet, 1 with they both underſtood | 


better than either of them ſeems to 
« do, what it becomes gentlemen, and 


men of liberal education, to be, and 


to do, Neither of them, then, would 
E glory in what they ought to be aſnamed 
i of,” N Alt & 1047 If, ee 
But waving this ſubject, it was not 
impoſſible, I ſaid, that they might find 
a little of my writing, and a pen or 
two, and a little ink, [Hated art!—or 
rather, hateful the neceſſity for iti] as 
1 was not permitted to go up to put 
them out of the way: but if they did, 
{muſt be contented. And I affured 
her, that, take what time they pleaſed, 
I would not go in to diſturb them, but 
would be either in or near the garden, 
in this fummer-houſe, or in the cedar 
one, or about my. Itry-yard, or 
near the great caſcade, till I was or- 


dered to return to my priſon. With 


like cunning I faid, that I ſuppoſed 
the unkind ſearch would not be made, 
till the ſervants had dined; becauſe I 
doubted not, that the pert Betty Barnes, 
who knew all the corners of my apart- 
ment and .clulet, would be employed 
in it. e TH Sr05 oTFg 7 
|, ſhe ſaid, that nothing 
could be tound that would give a han- 
dle againſt me: for, ſhe would aſſure 
me, the motives to the ſearch, on my 
mother's part eſpecially, were, that ſhe 
hoped to find reaſon rather to acquit 
than to blame me; and that my father 


might be induced to ſee me to-morrow . 
night, or Wedneſday morning, with 


temper, * With terderieſs,. I ſhould 
rather ſay,” ſaid ſhe; for he is re- 
* ſolved ſo to do, if no new offence be 
given. 5 . „ 


Ab Madam," i 


\ 


TI wiſh, Madam, that I may not 
* have more reaſon to dread my father's 
* continued diſpleaſure, than to hope 
for his returning tenderneſs,” 

2 You don't know, my dear! 
* Things may take a turn — Things 
may not be ſo bad as you fear. 
HDeareſt Madam, have you any 


* conſolation to give me? 


; Why, my dear, it is poſſible, that 
% may be more compliable than 

Jou have been,” 13 7 oe YT | i A 15 
„ Why raiſed you my hopes, Ma- 


dam Don't let me think my dear 


2 Hervey cruel to a niece whatruly 


be nours ber. 


I may tell you more perhaps; fad 
ſhe, © (but in confidenre, in abſolute 


* confidence): if the enquiry within 


come out in your favour. Do you 
© know af any- thing above that can be 
« found to your diſad vantage? 

Some papers they will find, I 


« doubt: but I muſt take conſequences. 
My brother and ſiſter will be at hand 


© with their good-natured conſtruc- 
tions. I am made deſperate, and 
© care not what is found.* ' + 
I hope, I earneſtly hope,” ſaid ſhe; 
© that nothing can 65 found that will 


0 impeach your diſcretion; and then 5 


BgBut I may ſay too much. 


And away ſhe went, having added | 


to m. pla. od 7 
: But 1 n of nothing but 
this interview. - Would to Heaven it 
were over!. To meet to quarrel—But, 
let him take what meaſures he will, L 
will not ſtay a momment'with him, if he 
be not quite calm and reſigned.” | 


Don't you ſee how crooked ſome of 
my lines are? Don't you ſee how ſome, 


of the letters ſtagger more than others? 
— That is when this interview is more 
in my head than my ſubje&. 


But, after all, ſhould. T. ongbe I %% 


meet him? How have I taken it for 
granted, that I ſhould!—I wiſh there 


were time to take your advice. Yet 
you are ſo loth to ſpeak. quit? ou. But 


that I owe, as ydu own, to the diffi» 


culty of my ſituation. . ae 
I ſtould have mentioned, that in the 
courſe of this converſation I beſought 


my aunt to ſtand my friend, and to put 


in a word for me, on my approaching 


trial; and to-endeavour to procure me 
time for confederation, if J could ob- 


. . * tain nothing elſe, 
Why that,. Ah! Madam,“ and 
* ſhaking your head ſo fignificantly ?* 


She told me, that, after: the cere⸗ 


mony was performed, [Odious confir- 


mation of a hint in my coigſin Dollys 
letter!] I ſhould have what time I 
leaſed to reconcile myſelf to my lot, 
before cohabitation. 1 Off ee 
This put me out of albpatience. - - 
She requeſted of me in her turn, ſhe 


ſaid, that I would reſolve to meet them 


all with chearful duty, and with-a/{pi- 
rit of abſolute acquieſcence. It was 


in my power to make them all happy. 
the 


And how joyful would it be to her; 
ſaid, to ſee my father, my mother, my 


uncles, my. brother, my ſiſter, all em 


bracing me with raptures, and foldin 
me by turns to their fond hearts, and 


c@gratulating-each other on their re- 
; * 1+: 7. ne 
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ſtored happineſs! Her own joy, ſhe 
fid, Bis probably make x mo- 
tionleſs and ſpeechleſs, for a time: and 
for her Dolly—the poor girl, who had 
ſuffered in the eſteem of ſome, for her 
grateful attachment to me, would have 
every-body love her again 
Will you doubt, my dear, that my 
next trial will be the moſt affecting 
that I have yet had? 
Muy aunt ſet forth all this in ſo ſtrong 
alight, and I was ſo 13 touch- 
ed on my couſin Dolly's account, that, 
impatient as I was juſt before, 1 was 
greatly moved: yet could only ſhew by 
my ſighs and my tears, how deſirable 
ſuch an event would be to me, could 
it be brought about upon conditions 
with which it was poſhble for me to 
comply. TL, | | 
Here comes Betty Barnes with my 
dinner. 7 7 
r | 
Tu wench is gone. The time of 
meeting is at hand. O that he may 
not come - But ſhould I, or ſhould 1 
not, meet him? — How ] queſtion, with- 
out the poſſibility of a timely anſwer! 
Betty, according to my leading hint 
to my aunt, boaſted to me, that ſhe was 
to be employed, as ſhe called it, after 
the had ate her own dinner. 
She ſhould be ſorry, ſhe told me, to 
have me found out. Yet twould be 
all for my good. I ſhould have it in 
my power to be forgiven forall at once, 
before Wedneſday night. The confi- 
dent creature then, to ſtifle a laugh, 
put a corner of her apron in her mouth, 
and went to the door: and on her re- 


turn, to take away, as I angrily bid 


her, ſhe begged my excuſe—* But 
© But—" and then the ſaucy creature 
laughed again, ſhe could not help it; 
to think how I had drawn myſelf in by 
my Summer Houſe dinnering; fince it 
had given ſo fine an 8 by 
way of ſurprize, to look into all my 

private hoards. She thought ſomething 

_ ewas in the wind, when my brother 
came in to my dining here ſo readily, 
Her young maſter was too hard for 
every-body. Squire Lovelace himſelf 
Was nothing at all at a quick thought, 
to her young maſter. - | 


haps he may be ſo mean. But as to my 
brother, he always took a pride in 
making himſelf appear to be a man of 


—— 
— 


ErArtssA HARTLOWE. 


parts and learning to dur ſeryants; 
Pride and ares pF 1 have ofter 
thought, are as nearly allied, and at 
cloſe borderers upon each other, as the 
poet tells us ait and madneſi are. 
But why do I trouble you (and my. 
ſelf, at ſuch a criſis) with theſe im. 
inencies Vet I would forget, if 

could, the neareſtevil, the interview; 
becauſe, my apprehenſions enereaſing 
as the hour is at hand, I ſhould, were 
my attention to be engroſſed by them, 
be unfit to fee him, if he does come; 
and then he will have too much advan. 
tage over me, as he will have ſeeming 
reaſon to reproach ine with change of 
reſolution; ; 5 | 7 

The apbraider, you know, my dear, 
is in ſome ſenſe a ſuperior; while the 
upbraided, if with reaſon vpbraided, 
mult make a figure as ſpiritleſs as con- 
ſsious. | 

I know that this wretch will, if he 
ran, be his own judge, and mine too, 
But the latter he ſhall not be. 
I dare ſay, we ſhall be all to- pieces. 
But I don't care for that. It would be 
hard, if 1, who have held it out ſo 
ſturdily to my father and uneles, ſhould 
not But he is at the garden-door! 


FF 

I was miſtaken l- How many noiſes 
un-like, be made like to what one fears! 
Why flutters the * ſo! 


III haſten to depoſit this. Then 
I will, for the laſt time, go to the uſual 
place, in hopes to find that he has got 
my letter, If he has, I will not meet 
him. If he has not, I will take it 
back, and ſhew bim what I have writ- 
ten. That will break the ice, as I may 
ſay, and ſave me much circumlocu- 
tion and reaſoning: and a ſtedfaſt ad. 
herence to that my written mind is all 
that will be neceſſary.— The interview 
muſt be as ſhort as poſſiblez for ſhould 
it be diſcoyered, it would furniſh 3 
new and ſtrong pretence for the intend- 
ed evil of Wedneſday next. vo 
Perbaps I ſhall not be able.to write 
again one while. Perhaps not, till Lam 
the miſerable rty of that Solmes! 
But that ſhall never, never be, while 


La WS J have my ſenſes. x 
Ny aunt mentioned Mr, Lovelace's | 
boaſting behaviour to bis ſervants; per- b 


If your ſervant find nothing from me 
Wedneſday morning, you may 
coriclude:that I can then neither write 
to you, nor receive your favours: 
In ſhat caſe, pity and pray 285 
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beloved friend; and continue to me 
nee . — affection, which is 
the pride of my life, and the only 

rt left to your 9 100 
comfor _ 9 IT CL. HAaRLOWE. 


LETTER xIVII. 


uss CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro 
"MISS HOWE, 


87« ALBAN'S, TUESDAY Menn 
e uu DEAREST FRIEND!! 


| ks what I had reſolyed up- 


on, as by my former, what ſhall 
Lurite? What can I? With what con- 
ſciouſneſs, even by letter, do I approach 
you ?—You will ſoon hear (if already 


you have not heard from the mouth of 
common fame) that your Clariſſa Haro 


2 


lowe is gone off with a man! 
Iam A er myſelf to give you the 
articulars at large. The whole twen· 

iy-four hours of each day fie begin 


the moment I can fix). ſhall be em- 


ployed in it till it is finiſhed: every- 
one of the hours, I mean, that will be 
ſpared me by this interrupting man, to 
whom I have made myſelf ſo fooliſhly 
accountable for. too many' of them. 
Reſt is departed from me. I have no 

| for that: and that has no balm for 


the wounds of my mind. So*you?ll 


have all thofe hours without interrup- 
tion fill the account is ended. 


But will you receive, ſhall you be 


permitted io receive my letters, after 
what I have done? & ” 


O my deareſt friend But 1 muſt 


make the beſt of it. I hope that will 
not be very bad! Yet am I convinced, 
that I did a raſh and inexcufable thing, 


in meeting him; and all his tender - 
Pels; all his vows, cannot pacify my 


jaward reproaches on that account, 


The bearer comes to you, my dear, 


for the little parcel of linen which I 
ſent you with far better and more 


agreeable hopes, 


den only: except you will favour me 
* one line, to tell me, you love me 
ll; and that you will ſuſpend your 
cenſures till you have the whole before 
Ju. I am the readier to ſend thus 
faly, becauſe if you have depoſited 
Wy-thing for me, you may cauſe it to 
be taken back, or withold any - thing 

2 to fend, - 1 


Na A 
1 F as 
N 4 * 2 
5 


 CLARISSA 


Adieu, my deareſt friend l beſeech 
you to love me ſtill— But, alas! what 
will your mother ſay ? - What will 
mine? What my other relations? 


and vrhat my dear Mrs. Norton? And 


how will my brother and ſiſter triumphi 


I cannot at preſent tell you how, or 
where, you can dirett to me. Fop 
very early ſhall I leave this place; har» 


raſſed and fatigued to death. But, 


when J can do nothing elſe, conſtant 


uſe has made me able to write. Long, 
very long, has that been all myamuſe, 


"ment and pleaſure: yet could not tha 


have been ſuch to me, had I not 
you, my beſt beloved friend, to write 


to. Once more adieu. Pity and pray 


for your _ N 2 
7 eas; C. HakLOWwE. 


LETTER XLIVIin. 


IP 


uss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


orb, NINE o'etocg-. 
Write, becauſe you enjoin me to 


1 ſo. Love you ftilli—How can I 
help it, if I would? You may believe 
how I ſtand aghaſt, your letter com- 
municating the firſt news Good God 
of heaven and carth!—But what ſhall 


i ſay? I am all impatience for parti- 
culars. Nen 2478 by 


can it be? 


My mother will indeed be aſtoniſhed! 


How can I tell it her! It was but 
laſt night (upon ſome jealouſies put 
into her head by your fooliſh uncle) 
that I aſſured her, and this upon the 
ſtrength of your own aſſurances, that 


neither man nor devil would be able to 


jndute you to take a ſtep that was in 


the leaſt derogatory to the moſt punc- 


tilious honour, 


Baut, once more, can it be? What 
woman, at this rate But, God pre- 


ſerve you! 


Lei nothing eſcape you in your let- 
dend not my letters. Send the li- — — 9 


ters. Dire& them for me however 
Mrs. men till 3 natice. _ 


blame you by all this--Your relations 
-only are in fault Vet how you. came 
to change your mind ig the ſurprizing 


mas 4 | 8 
60 Een it to my mother, I 


know ngt. Vet, if the bear it firſt 
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from any other, and find I knew it be · 
fore, the will believe it to be by my 
connivancetYet, as L hope to live, I 
know not how to break it to her. 
But this is teazing you. am ſure, 
without intention. 

Let me now repeat my former ad- 
vide If you are ot married by this 
time, de ſure delay not the ceremony. 
Since things are as they are, I wiſh it 
ere thought that you were privately 
married before you went away. If 
theſe men plead AUTHORITY to our 

in, when we are their. - why ſhould 

e not, in fuch a caſe as this, make 
| Tome good out of the hated word, for 
our reputation, when we are induced 
to violate a more natural one? 
Pour brother and fiſter [That vexes 
me almoſt as much as any-thing!} 
have now their ends. Now, I ſup- 


ſe, will go forward alterations of 


wills, and ſuch-like * doings. 


Miss a and Miſs Biddulph this 
moment ſend up their names. The 
are out of breath, Kitty ſays, to] a 
to me Eafy to gueſs their errand!—1 
muſt ſee my mother, before I ſee them. 
F have no way but to ſhew her your Jet- 
ter to clear myfelf. I ſhall not be able 
0 ſay a word, till ſhe has run herſelf 
out of her firſt breath. Forgive me, 
my dear — Surprize makes me write 
thus. If your meſſenger did not wait, 


and werenot thoſe young ladies below, 


I-won}d write it over again, for fear of 


affiiting you. 

I ſend what you write for. If there 
be any-thing elſe you want that 18 in 
my power, command without reſerve 
your ever ettionelg | "EY 

bee * Axa Hows. 


IT TER XLIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MISS 
| 0 TUESDAY NIGHT» 
Think myſelf obliged: to thank 
you, my dear Miſs Howe, for your 
condefcenſion, in taking netice of a 
creature Who has — you ſo 
much ſcandal. „ 
I am grieved on this account, as 
much, I verily think, as for the evil 
itſelf, 1 e 
Tell me—But yet I am afraid to 
know what your mother ſaid, _— 


* 


. HAR LOWE. 
I long, and yet J dread, 
was the young ladies my companjons, 
now never more perhaps to. 
* | CY Tg op 
They cannot, however 
me than I will of myſelf, 2 . 
ſation ſhall flow in every line of Val 
narrative where I think I am juſt 
cenſurable. If any-thing can ariſe 
from the account: I'am going to give | 
you, for extenuation of my fault, (for 
that is all a perſon can hope for, who 
cannot excuſe herſelf) J know] may 
expect it from your friendſhip, though 
not from the charity of any other: 
ſmee by this time I doubt not every 
mouth 1s opened againſt me; and al! 
that know Clariſſa Harlowe condemn 
the fugitive daughter. 4 
_ AFTER I had depoſited my letter to 
you, written down to the aſt hour, a+ 
may ſay, I returned to the Ivy Sum- 
mer Houſe; firſt taking back my letter 
from the looſe bricks; and there I en. 
deavoured, as coolly as my ſituation 
would permit, to recolle& and lay to- 
gether ſeveral incidents that had paſſed 
between my aunt and me; and, com- 
paring them with ſome of the contents 
of my couſin Dolly's letter, I began to 
hope, that I needed not ta be ſo very 
apprehenſive as I have been of next 
Wedneſday, And thus I argued with 
ar Hi; ves 
* Wedneſday cannot poſſibly be the 
day they intend, although to intimi- 
date me they may wiſh me to think it 
© is; for the ſettlements are unſigned; 
nor have they been offered me tofi 
I can chuſe whether I will or will 
not put my hand to them; hard as it 
will be to refuſe if my father tender 
them to me Beſides, did not my fa- 
* ther and mother propoſe, if I made 
* compulſion a to go to my 
© uncle's themſelves, in order to be 
© out of the way of my appeals? 
© Whereas'they intend to be preſent on 
« Wedneſday. And however affect- 
ing to me the thought of meeting 
4 the and all my friends in full aſſem- 
© bly is, pethaps it is the very thi 
ougght to wiſn for: fince my bro 
and ſiſter had ſuch an opinion of my 
« intereſt in them, that they got me 
excluded from their 8 as 2 
meaſure - Which they t t preNie 
+ ouſly neceſſary to carry on their de- 
4 ſigns. 11 | | 
Nor 


to be told, 


2 Lage ; | bat 
have I: reaſon ta Son 


* 


k A ed _— —— -  - 


you will ſee in one of my letters in 
your hands) that I will 
man's while he is fingle, and gives me | 
not wilful and premeditated cauſe of my letter, 
offence againſt him; and this in order 
to rein-in his reſentments on the de- 
clared animoſity of my brother and 
uncles to him. And as I ſhall appeal, 
or refer my ſcruples on this head, to 
the good Dr. Lewen, it is impoſſible 
© but that my mother and aunt (if no- 
body elſe) muſt be affected with this 


( plea. 


ſolyed a 


not ſpare myſe 


unhappily 
ment that con 


the greater force, as I muſt acknow- 


Juch fleþ as 
tale, as the maſt 


- 


= 


n 


Revolving curſorily theſe things, I 
congratulated myſelf, that I had re- 
gainſt going away with Mr, 
Lovelace. 3 
my dear, that I would 
K, and I enumerate 
theſe particulars as ſo many arguments 
to condemn. the actions I have been ſo 
ed into. An argu- 
udes againſt me with the went to hers; repeating her hint, 
r fe | that ſhe ſhould be employed; adding, 
ledge, . that I was apprehenſive, that that ſhe believed it was expeRed, that 
what my couſin Dolly mentions as from 
Betty and from my ſiſter, who told ber, 
that ſhe ſhould tell e, in order to make 
me deſperate, and 74 topuſh me upon 
ba ve been driven to 
ale, waſt effetual means to ruin 
ne with my father and mtg, * 


Cod forgive me if 


of their 


ollows, that the 


lor me; and 

wg n | 

they can triumph, in the ruin of a ſiſ-· 
wiſhed or intended hurt 


i 


der, who never 


l . 
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no other 


matter, and to attend to and improve 
upon theſe new lights, as I may call 


I was! what had I to do to give him 


mind, if I did change it? RO 

O my dear! an obliging temper is a 
very dangerous temper!—By endea- 
vourin 
more-diſobliging itſelf! _. 
When the bell rang to.call the ſer. 
vants to dinner, Betty came to me, and 
aſked, if I had any commands before 


1 ſhould. not come up till ſhe came 
down, er till I ſaw my aunt or Miſs 
Herve | 


and lately mended; and expreſſed a cu- 


induce her | How cuning to cheat my- 


de * 7 


Fad 


| yi laid a wigked ſnare. ſhe found me not where it 
that | have been Lehr in, beg r a pare of the geren molt 
o may they tel if 


bh, 


＋ N * 
0 7 o a 


* a 9 * 


On what a point of time may one's 
worldly happineſs depend! Had I had 
but two hours more to conſider of the 


them But even then, perhaps, I might 
have given him a meeting. Fool that 


hope that I would perſonally acquaint 
him with the reaſon. for my change of 
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to gratify others, it is ever- 
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Pe aſked her ſome queſtions about the 
caſcade, which had been out of order, 


riohty to ſee how it played; in order to 


ſelf, as it proved] to 7 thither, if. 
© 
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leave you. 


was to be loſt. I ſtept to the garden- 
door; and ſeeing a clear coaſt, unbolted 
the already unlocked door—And there 


Was he, all impatience, waiting for me. 


A panick next to fainting ſeized me 
when I faw him. My heart ſeemed 
convulfed; and I trembled fo, that 1 
ſhould hardly have kept my feet, had 
he not ſupported me. CS 


Fear nothing, deareſt creature, 
 fajd he— Let us haſten away — The 


© chariot is at hand- And, by this 
© ſweet condeſcenſion, you have obliged 
© me beyond expreſſion or return.” 
Recovering my ſpirits a httle, as he 
kept drawing me after him, © O, Mr. 
Lovelace, ſaid I, I cannot go with 
you Indeed 1 cannot I wrote you 
word ſo—Let go my hand, and you 
ſhall ſee my letter. It has lain there 
from yeſterday morning, till within 
this half-hour. TI bid you watch to 
the laſt for a letter from me, leſt I 
ſhould be obliged to revoke the ap- 
pointment; and had you followed the 


© Þ have been watched, my deareſt 
life,” ſaid he, half out of breath— 


took: and my truſty ſervant has been 
watched too, ever ſince Saturday; and 
dared not to come near your wall. 


moment. Speed away, my charmer 

— This is the moment of your deli- 
verance—Tf you negle& this oppor- 
tunity, you zeTer can have ſuch ano- 
ther.“ 


What is it you mean, Sir? —Let 
go my hand: for I tell you? [ſtrug- 
gling vehemently] that I will fooner 


die than go with you,“ # 
Good Godl' ſaid he, with a look 
of wildnefs and ſurprize, © whatis it I 
© hear!—But” ill drawing me after 
him, as he retreated farther from the 
door] „it is no time to argue—By all 
that's good you mult go—Surely 
© you cannot doubt my honour, nor 
give me cauſe to queſtion your own.” 


As you value me, Mr. Lovelace, 


© urge me no farther. I come fixed 
and reſolved. Let me give you the 
letter T had written. My further 


* reaſons ſhall follow; and they will 
- © convince you, that 1 ought not to 


A g 


5 * Nothit „ Madam, can convince l 
© mg—By all that's ſacred, I will not © ſhall gain time at leaſt, I am ſure 
To leave you how, * Thall. 1 have ſeveral ways to ga 


% 
oy 
* 0 


*Yould be to loft you for ever. 


direction, you would have found it.“ 


I have been watched in every ſtep I 


And here we ſhall be diſcovered in a 


© will be in 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


© AmT to be thus compellegy ; 
terrupted I, with' equal aden 
and vehemence Let g my hands... 
„ am reſolved not to go With 500— 
„And T will convince you, that 1 
© ought not.? | oval 
All my friends expect you, Ma. 
dam — All your on are determined 
« againſt you - Wedneſday next is the 

day, the important, perhaps the fa. 
tal day! Would you ſtay to be Solmes'; 


K «a K a 


tion at laſt?ꝰ 

No, never, never, will J be that 

man's - But I will not go with you | 

[Draw me not thus—How dare you 
Sir? I'would not have ſeen you, but 
© to tell you ſo.] I had not met you, 
© but for fear you would have been 
* guilty of ſome raſhneſs—And, once 
© more, I will not go— What mean 
© you ?*—Striving with all my force to 
get from him. | 
What can have poſſeſſed my angel, 
ſaid he, [quitting my hands, and with 


«„ „ a 


a gentler voice] © that after fo much 


ill-uſage from your relations; vows 
ſo ſolemn on my part; an affection ſo 


% M «6a 


ſtand by your own appointment?” 
© We have no time to talk, Mr. 
Lovelace. I will give you my rea- 
ſons at a better opportunity. Iean- 
© not go with you now—And, once 
© more, urge me no farther—Surely 1 
© am not to be compelled by every. 
© body!” „ 
© T ſee how it is, ſaid he, with a de- 
jected, but paſſionate air What a ſe- 
© yere fate is mine—At length your 
© ſpirit is ſubdued !—Your brother and 
„ ſiſter have prevailed; and I muſt give 


© up all my hopes to a wreteh' ſo truh 


© deſpicable— - # 
Once more I tell you," interrupted 
I, © I never will be his All may end 
on Wedneſday differently from what 
JJͥͥĩ d We 
- * Antl it may #ot !—And then, good 
© heaverns!* | OR OS 
It is to be their laſt effort, 481 
© have reaſon to believe.” 
And I have reaſon to helieve ſo too 


Since, if you ſtay, you will inenits- 


c bly be Solmes v wife.“ | ©) wa 

Not fo," interrupted 1— 1 have 

© obliged them in une point. T0 
humour witlt ms: 


5 time," 


wife?—Can this be your determina. 


ardent; you ſtab me with a refuſal to 


© given me a hint, which I will, geen 


And what, Madam, will gaining 
« time do? It is plain you have not a 
« hope, beyond; that—lt is plain you 
«© have not, by putting all upon that 
0 ious iſſue. O my deareſt, dear- 
« eft life, let me beſeech you not to run 
« a riſque of this conſequence,” I can 
« convince. you, that it will be more 
« than a riſque if you go back, that you 
« will on Wedneſday next be Solmes's 
© wife, Prevent therefore, now that 
it is in your power to prevent, the fa- 
«tal miſchiefs that will follow ſuch a 
« dreadful certainty.” - $0 
concerns your honour, Mr. Lovelace, 
nas well as mine; (if you have the ya- 
ue for me you pretend, and wiſh he 
to believe you) that my conduct in 
this great point ſhould, juſtify my 
« prudence.” . 3 e 

© Your, prudence, Madam]! When 
© has that been queſtionable ? Yet what 
© ſtead has either your prudence or your 
duty ſtood you in, with people fo 
« ſtrangely determined ?* | — 
And then he 

the different inſtances of the harſh treat- 
ment I had met with; imputing all to 


the malice and caprice of a brother, 


who ſet every-body againſt him: and 
inſiſting, that I had no other way to 
bring about a reconciliation with my 


father and uncles, than by putting my- 


ſelf out of the power of my brother's 
inveterate malice,  _ 9 
Lour brother's. whole reliance,” 
proceeded he, has been upon your 
© ealineſs to bear his inſults; Your 
© whole family will (eek to vou, when 

you have freed yourſelf from this diſ- 
a — oppreſſion. When t 
* know you are with thoſe who can and 
* evill right you, they will give up to 
© you your own eſtate. Why then," 


putting his arm round me, and again 
drawing me with a gentle force after 


him, do you heſitate a moment? 
* Now is the time—Fly with me then, 
© I beſeech you, my de 
* Truſt your perſecuted adorer. Have 
* we not ſuffered in the ſame cauſe? 
If any imputations are caſt upon you, 
ire me the: honour (as 1 all be 
_ * found to deſerve it) to call you mine; 
7 — 
to prate& both your perſon and 
fred era Der ae 


Urge me no more, Mr ” Lovelace, 
10 


While I have any room for hope, it 


Goc d W ·ů· 


. n 


thetically enumerated 


„ „ „ „ „ «„ „ „ 


* your power is all I doubt. Vou 
hey ver, never, can have ſuch, another 


areſt creature! 


5 K 


« 
* and and | 
« your implacable family, depend upon 
* this moment.“ | 
ou are ſ U I not be | 
4 * to the law, will I leave the ſafety of 


we you: Nou yourlelf have 


aa. © 
4 * 


* 
* 


* plainer- to, than prudence, perhaps, 
on any other occaſion, Would allow. 
I am convinced, that Wedneſday 
next (if I had time I would give you 
. my. reaſons) is not intended to be the 
day we had both ſo much dreaded: 
and if after that day thall be over, I 
find my friends determined in Mr. 
Solmes's favour, 1 will then conttrive 
ſome; way to meet you with Miſs 
Howe, who is not your enemy; and 
when the ſolemnity, has — A5 1 
ſhall think that ſtep a duty, which 
till then will be criminal to take; ſince 
now my father's authority. is unim- 


* 


peached by any greater. 
. e e 
© Nay, Mr. Lovelace, if you now diſ- 
 pute—if, after this more favourable 
declaration, than I had the thought 
of making, you are not ſatisfied, I 
ſhall know what, to think both of 
your gratitude and generoſity.” , » 
© The caſe, Madam, admits not of 
this alternative. I am all gratitude 
upon it. | 
I ſhould be delighted with the charm - 
ing hope you have given me, were 
you not next Wedneſday, if you ſtay, 
to be another man's. Think, deareſt 
creature! what an heightening of my 
anguiſh the diſtant hope you bid me 
look up to, is, taken in this light!“ 
Depend, depend upon it, I will die 


© ſooner than be Mr. Solmes's. If 


vou would haye me rely upon your | 
©. honour, why. ſhould you doubt of 


mine? 


I doubt not your honour, Madam: 
{ou ne- 


opportunity. — Deareſt creature, per- 


mit me:. And he was again drawing 


weer ki, om 4, 
© Whether, Sir, do you draw me? 


Leave me this moment Do you ſeek 
to keep me till my return ſhall grow“ 
« dangerous or impracticable? This 


moment let me go, if you would have 
me think tolerably of you.'. - 
My happineſs, Madam, both here 
hereafter, and the ſafety of all 


To Providence, Mr. Lovelace, and | 


* my friends. You ſhall not threaten ' 
me into a fe WY my heart con- 
demns!—Shall I, to promote your 
| peta 5 Oo 2 Chappinels, 


J cannot expreſs how much 
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7 happineſs, as you call it, deſtroy all 


my future peace of mind?“ 

"© You trifle with me, my dear life, 
* juſt as our better proſpects begin to 
open, The way 18 clear; juft now 
it is clear; but you may be prevented 
in a moment, What is it you doubt? 
May I periſh eternally, if your 
will thall not be a law to me in every 
thing! All my relations expect you. 
Your own appointment calls upon 
you. Next Wedneſday !—Deareſt 
creature | think of next Wedneſday ! 
—And to what is it T urge you, but 
to take a ſtep that ſooner than any 
other will reconcile you to all whom 
you have moſt reaſon to value in your 
family!“ g The 
Let me judge for myſelf, Sir. Do 
not you, who blame my friends for en- 
deavouring to compel me, yourſelf ſeek 
to compel me. I won't bear it. Your 
earneſtneſs gives me — — appre- 
henſions, and greater reluctance. Let 
me go back, then Let me, before it 
is too late, go back, that it may not 


by this forcible treatment ? Ts it thus 

that Tam to judge of the entire ſub- 

miſſion to my will which you have fo 

ften vowed ?-Unhand me this mo- 
ment, or I will cry out for help.” 

I will obey you, my deareſt crea- 

© ture!'—And quitted my hand with 


* 
6 
4 
c 
. 
6 
« 
« 
( 
on 
4 


a look full of tender deſpondeney, that, 


knowing the violence of his temper, 


half. concerned me for him. YetT was 


haſtening from him, when, with a ſo- 
lemn air, looking upon his ſword, but 
catching, as it were, his hand from it, 
he folded both his arms, as if a ſudden 
thought had recovered him from an in- 
tended raſhnefs. 

© Stay one moment—But one mo- 


ment ſtay, O beſt beloved of my ſoul! 
© —Yourretreat is ſecure, if you will 
go: the key lies down at the door. 


© But, O Madam, next Wedneſday, and 
« you are Mr. Solmes's Fly me not 


ſo eagerly - Hear me but a few words." 


When near the garden- door, I ſtop- 
ed; and was the more ſatisfied, as I 
law the key there, by which I could let 


myſelf, in again at pleaſure. But, be- 
ing uneaſy leſt I ſhould be miſſed, told 
him, I could ay no longer. I had al- 


ready ſtaid too long, I would write to 
him all my reaſons. And depend 


upon it, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I, [juſt 
upon the point of ſtooping for the key, 


© word more, 


AAA OA 


be worſe for both—What mean yon : 
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— 
4 


4 


in order to return] I will die, rater 


© than have that man. You know 


© what I have promiſed, if 1 find my. 


© ſelf in _ th 

One word, Madam, however; one | 
_ [approaching me, hi 
arms ill feige. as if, as f — 5 
he would not be tempted to miſchief. 


© Remember only, that J come at your 


© appointment, to redeem you, at the 
c br. mage of my life, from — th 
© and perſecutors, with a* reſolution, 
God is my witneſs, or may he for 
© ever blaſt me]! [that was his ſhock- 
ing imprecation] ? to be a father, un. 
cle, brother, and, as I humbly hoped, 
6 jn your own good time, a huſband to 


© you, all in one. But ſince I find you 


are ſo ready to cry out for help again 
me, which muſt bring down upon me 
the vengeance of all work family, 1 
am contented to run all riſques. 1 
will not aſk you to retreat with me; 
Iwill attend you into the garden, and 
into the hoſe, if I am natintercepted, 
© Nay, be not ſurprized, Madam. 
The help you would have called for, 
I will attend you to; for J will face 
them all: but not as a revenger, if 
they provoke me not too much. You 
ſhall ſee what J can further bear for 
your ſake—And let us both ſee, if 
expoſtulation, and the behaviour of 
a gentleman to them, will not pro- 
cure me the treatment due to a gen- 
tleman from them 
Had he offered to draw his ſword 


upon himſelf, I was prepared to have 
deſpiſed him for ſuppoſing me ſuch a 
poor novice, as to be intimidated by an 


artifice ſo common. But this reſolu- 
tion, uttered with fo ſerious an air, of 
accompanying mein tomy friends made 
me gaſp with terror. 8 
What mean you, Mr. Lovelace! 
ſaid I: I beſeech you leave me 
Leave me, Sir, I beſeech you 
Excuſe me, Madam! I beg you to 
« excuſe me. 1 have long enough 
« ſkulked like a thief about theſe lonely 
© walls—Long, too long, have I borne 
the inſults of your brother, and other 


© of your relations. Abſence but 


© heightens malice. I am deſperate. [ 


© have but this one chance for itz for is 


© not the day after to-morrow Wedne- 
© day? I have encouraged virulence 
© my tameneſs.—Vet tame I will ft 
« be. You ſhall ſee, Madam, what | 
vill bear for your ſake, My to 


RE —_— 2 3 n 
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- the door, upon 
tions. | 


ther you can poſhb 
© ther opportunity=—"The clikriot ready: 
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Aan be put ſheathed into your hands.“ 
do he bffered it to me in the ſcab- 
14— My heart, if you pleaſe,” 
hand upon his breaſt, 
« hall afford a ſheath for your brother's 


clapping one 


d. Life is nothing if I loſe you 
2 pleaſed, Madam, to ſhew me the 
« way into the garden,” [moving to- 
wards the tones J will attend you, 


though to my fate!—But too happy. 


be it what it will, if I receive it in 


your preſence. Lead on, dear crea- 


(ture! [putting his ſword into his 
belt]—-* Hou l ſee what I can bear 
« for you.” ped 
vp the key, and offered it to the lock; 
but dropped it again, without opening 
my earneſt expoſtula- 


© What can you mean, Mr, Love- 
© lace? —faid -T—* Would you thus 
« expoſe your ſelf ? Would you thus ex- 
pole me? — Is this your generoſity ? 
s every-body to take advantage thus 
of the weakneſs of my temper?” 
And Iwept. I could not help it. 
fle threw himſelf upon his Knees at 
my feet Who can bear, ſaid he, 


with an ardour that could not be feign- 


ed, his own eyes gliſtening] © who can 
© hear to behold ſuch ſweet emotion? 
© —Ocharmer of my heart, [and, re- 
ſpectfolly till kneeling, he took my hand 
with both his, preſſing it to his lips] 


© command me with you, command 
me from you; in every way I am all 
_ © implicit obedience—But 


| appeal to 
© all you know of your relations eruelt 


© toyou, their determined malice again 


Ine, and as determined favour to the 
© man you tell me you hate; (and, oh! 


Madam, if you did not hate him, I 


© ſhould hardly think there would be a 
* merit in your approbation, place it 


© where you would)—1 appeal to eve- 


_ ©ry-thing you know, to all you have 


* ſuffered, whether you have not rea- 


( ſon to be apprehenſive of that Wed- 


© neſday, which is my terror !-—Whe- 


* my friends with impatience expecting 


a man whoſe will ſhal 


7 the reſult of Jour own n 


entirely 


0 ; . . W675 4 
- * your will, implorin ou, thus 
L on his knees * 1 4 


. . 4 
„u own miſtreſs; that is all: nor 


or your favour, but as 


122 
1 . * proof I hall appear to de- 


F ortune, alliance, unob 


him, that were I aNaccou 
ably hurried by bis impatience, I doubt» 


and I had looked v 


And he ſtooped and took 


AB a > a a A 


have ſuch ano- | 


loring youm—to be 


< jeible!—O my beloved grestute 
preſſing my hand once mare to his 11 

let not ſuch an opportunity flip. You | 
never, never, will have ſüch ano- 


„ A v4 bloods! 
I bid him riſe. He aroſe; and Itold 


t thus, unaccount- 


ed not to JU pr him, that, both he 
| on next Wedneſday | 
with greater apprehenſion than was ne» 
cellary. I wag proceeding to give him 
my reaſons; but he broke in upon me. 
Had I, Madam, but the ſhadow of 
a probability to hope what you hope, I 
would be all obedience and reſigha- 
tion. But the licence is actually got 
the parſon is provided; the ine 
Brand is the man. O my deareſt 


only a trial??? 


© You know not, Sir, were the wort 
me, what a fpirit I have: you know 
ſiſt, when I think myſelf meanly or 
what I have already borne, SON Og | 


to whoſe unbrotherly inſtigations 
is to be aſcribed by 


I may expe all things, Madam, 


interrupted he, © from the nobleneſs of 


your mind. But your ſpirits may 
« fail Fa abi may not be appre- 
© hended from the invincible temper of 
© a father ſo poſitive, to a daughter is 


* dutiful?—Faiuting will not ſave vous 
© they wilh not, perhaps, be ſorry for 


creature, do theſe preparations mean 


to be intended, and weak as you think 


not what J can do, and how I can re- 


unreaſonably dealt with: nor do.you \ 
know what I have already ſuffered, 


ſ 


« ſoch an eff: of their batbarity. = 


What will fignify expoſtulations 
« againſta ceremony performed? Muft 
© not all, the dreadfil all, follow, that 
is torture to my heart but to think 
© of? Nobody to appeal to, of what 
© avail will your reſiſtance be againſt 


- © the conſequences of a rite witneſſed 
© to by the impoſers of it; and thoſe 


« your neareſt relations? 


I was ſure, I ſaid, of procuring a de- 


lay at leaſt. Many ways had to pro- 
cure delay. Nothing could be fo Fatal 


to us both, as for me now to be found 
with him. My apprehenfions on this 
rew too ſtrong for 
uf heart. I ſhould think very hardly _- 
o 


ſcore, I told him, 


him, if he ſought to detain me 


longer. But his acquieſcence ſhould 


engage my gratitude. LA 
And then ſtooping to take up the 


"hey - - 
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key to let myſelf into the garden, he 
ſtarted, and looked: as if he hid heard 
ſomebody near the door, on the inſide; 
elapping his hand on his ſword,” 
* This frighted me ſo, that I tho ght 
I ſhoyld have ſunk down at his feet. 
But he inſtantly re- aſſured me: he 
thought, he (aid, be had heard a ruſt- 
ling againſt the door; but had it been 
ſo, che noiſe would have been ſtronger. 
It was only the effect of his apprehen- 
F Aa Ns 
And then taking up the key, he pre- 
ſented it to me—* If you will go, Ma- 
„ dam—Yet IT cannot, cannot leave 
s you!—I mult enter the J with 
you Forgive me, but I nu enter 
* the garden with you.” . 
And will you, will you thus un- 
* generouſly, Mr. Lovelace, take ad- 
vantage of my fears? — of my wiſhes 
* to prevent miſchief? I, vain fool, to 
de concerned for every- one; nobody 
© for me!” EE EE e 
© Deareſt creature !* interrupted he, 
Holding my hand, as I tremblingly of- 
fered to put the key to the lock“ Let 
nne, if you will go, open the door. 
© But once more, conſider, could yo 
6 poſſibly obtain that delay whic 
© {eems to be your only dependence, 
© whether you may not be cloſer con- 
fined ? I know they have already had 
that in conſideration. © Will you not, 
in this caſe, be prevented from cor- 
reſponding either with Miſs Howe, 
or with me?—Who then ſhall aſſiſt 
you in your eſcape, if eſcape you 
would ?—From your chamber-win- 
© dow only permitted to view the gar- 
© den you muſt not enter into, how will 
© you wiſh for the opportunity you now 
© have, if your hatred to Solmes con- 
© tinue !—But, alas! that cannot conti- 
© nue. If you go back, it muſt be 
© from the impulſes of a yielding 
£ (which you'll call a dutiful) heart, 
& tired and teazed out of your own 
« will.” | 


K ® M M a a 


© I have no patience, Sir, to be thus 


© conſtrained. Muſt I never be at li- 
* derty to follow my own judgment? 
Be the conſequence what it may, I 
© will not be thus conftrained.* “ 

And then, freeing my hand, I again 
offered the key to the door. yy 

Down the ready kneeler dropt be- 


tween me and that: And can you, 


« can you, Madam, once more on my 
s knees let me aſk you, look with an 
} 0 =. 7 1 * a 


: Fro 3 


HARLOWE. 


* indifferent exe upon the evils that mar 


7 : 


© follow? Provoked as I have been, 


© and triumphed. over as 1 ſhall be, if 


. 


© your brother ſucceeds, my daun heart 


* thudders, at times, at the thoughts of 


* what mut happen; and can your; be 


b unconcerned ? Let me heſeech oy, 
© deareſt creature, to conſider all theſe 


6 things; and loſe not this only op- 


© portunity, My intelligence 

Neger, Mr. Lovelace," interrupted 
p c give ſo much credit to the words of 
a traitor, Your baſe intelligencer ;s 
© but a ſervant. He may pretend to 
know more than he has grounds for, 
in order to earn the wages of corrup- 
tion. 


Lou know not what contri. 
© yances I can find out.“ 

I was once more offering the key to 
the lock, when, ſtarting from his knees, 


with à voice of affrightment, loudly 
whiſpering, and as if 


out of breath, 
They are at the door, my beloved crea- 
ture! And taking the key from me, 


he fluttered with it, as if he would 


double- lock it. And inſtantly a voice 
from within cried out, burſting againſt 
the door, as if to break it open, the per- 
ſon repeating his violent puſhes, * Are 


© you there? — Come up this moment |= 
by This moment! — Here they are Here 
they are both tagether !—Youy piſtol this 
=» moment! — Tour gun = Then another 


puſh, and another. He at the ſame mo- 
ment drew. his ſword, and clapping it 
naked under his arm, took both my 


trembling hands in his; and, drawing 


me ſwiftly after him, * Fly, fly, my 
* charmer! this moment is all you have 
for it!* ſaid he. Your brother! 
© Your uncles }!—Or this Solmes!— 
* They will inſtantly burſt the door. 
© —Fly, my deareſt life! if you would 
© not be more cruelly uſed than ever 
© Tf you would not ſee two or three 
* murders committed at your feet, fly, 
fly, I beſeech you! Fes 

« O Lord - Help, help! cried the 


fool, all in amaze and confuſion, fright- 


ed beyond the power of controuling. 
Now behind me, now before me, now 


on this fide, now on that, turned I my 


affrighted face, in the ſame moment; 
expecting a furious brother here, armed 
ſeryants there, an enraged ſiſter ſcream- 


\ 


ing, and a father armed with terror in 


his countenance more dreadful thaneven 
the drawn ſword which I ſaw, or thoſe 
I apprehended. I ran as faſt as he * 
knew not that I ran j wy fears An 
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wings to my feet, at the Caine time that 
took all power of thinking from 
we- My fears, which probably would 
not have ſuffered me to Know What 
we to take, had 1 not had him to 
and draw me after him: eſpecially 
us bebeld a man, who muſt have come 
out of the door, keeping us in his eye, 
Nn. now towards us; then haek to 
the garden; beckoning and calling to 
others, whom I ſuppoſed he ſaw, elk 
ov 
1 2 from ſeeing them; and whom 1 
imagined to be my brother, m Tacky, 
and their ſervants, © ©. 
Thus terrified, I was got out of gbr 
of the door in a very few minutes: 'and 
den, althoagh quite breathleſs between 
wyning and . n, he put my 
arm under his, his drawn ſword in the 
other hand, and hurried me on ſtill 
after: my voice, however, contradict 
ing my action; crying, *'No, no, no," 
ah he while; training my neek to look 
back, as long as the walls of the garden 
and park were within fight, and till he 
brought nie to the chatior ; 
tending, were two armed fervants of 
bis own, and tao of Lord 
horſeback. 
Rere I muſt ſulpetd my rldton' for 
ache: for now 1 am tome to this ſad. 
iod of it, my indiſcretion ſtares me 
n"the face; and wi ſhame and my 
— give me a compunction that is 


more poignant, mechink s; than if I had 


a da 


ih in my heart. To have it to 


that I thonld fo inconfideratelz 
ve in to an inter vie, -whith; had 
un either myſelf or en, or in the 


keene the circumſtances of the 


eaſe, [ might have fu; poſec, would put 
me into the power of his refolution, and 
dur of that of my own' n 

12 might I not Have beheved that 

thought he had eapſe to appre- 

beg chat he Was on the point of loſing 

erſon who” had” coſt him To much 
$ and trouble, would not hinder 
er, if poſſible, from returning? That 
he, ho Knew he to triifect't to give 

im up for ever, if bin @&U-6ri m__—_ 


dition of teconcilativh; would not 
r to put nt but Ufa! 
to SPL ort, tt le 


förbotne to ſeud For letter 


de could ot pr — 


whe Houle fin 


5 fc dinit a pert 
ale n 


15 


the turning of Eibe alt hinder: ; 


heart cannot be ſo dee 


where, at- 3 


M.'s on 


_BffYs mind was ever above juſtif 


power to lead a 
Shad aft. 


197 could 
ted 1 
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the appreben hon) lee tern device 
to keep me with him till the danger of 
having '6ur' meeting diſcovered! Star 
throw-me «bſolutely' into his power, to 
avoid own worſe uſage, and the 
miſchiefs hich might have enſued, 
(perbaps in my very fight) hang = 
friends and he met? | | 
But if it ſhould come out; chat the | 
pern within the garden was his cor- 
rupted implement, em loyedtofrighten 
me away with him, do you think, 

dear, that I ſhall not have rea ſon to hate 
bim and myſelf ſtill more? Fhope his 
and ſo vile a 
one: I hope it cannot! Bur how came it 
to paſs, that one man could get out at the 
garden- door, and no more? How, that 
that man kept aloof, as it were, and 
purſued us not; nor ran back to alarm 
the houſe? My fright; and my diſtance, 
vould not let me be certain ; but really 
this man, as I no recollect, had the air 
of that vile Joſeph Leman. | 
O chy, why, my dear friends But 
beef blame I them, when I had 
ued myſelf into a hope, not im 
0 bable, — even the dreadful trial I was 


to undergo ſo ſoon, might turn out bet- 


ter than if I had been directly carried 
away from the preſence of my _— in- 


wil — parents, who might | 
reed that wialtobethe laſt aaf 
key to Heaven, that 1 Mad Rood 
* however! Then if I had afterwards 
dons; hat now T er, been 
upen, or perhaps fooliſhly — 
do de, I ſhould woe have been tung fo 
much by inward reproach as now-Fumi:. - 
and this would have deen A ent evil 
avoid. | 


? — A a en- | 


her own*©failingsby thoſe 'of — hag 
God forgive thoſe/of my friends who 
bave acted cruelly by' me! But their 
fuults are their own; and not 5 — | 
for mine. Aud mine bega 3 
0 27 not to have corre ſpond 89 5 | 
WL 18 5 
wry the vile vnetoathabs! n 1. 
dignation, at times, riſes at Mm i 
ung creature (te much 5 
deed relying upon her - own: fragt) 
ee e eee al- 
trough the rohe yet ſure dunſtquenee 
wem rRNA chi bired Mpc 
nee By father vary pro 
Howw Ne 


prevailed 5 


i 
| 
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. with regard tothat torreſpondence, had 
I, once for all, when he was forbidden 
to viſit me, and I to receive his viſits, 
pleaded the authority by which I ought 


to have been bound, and denied to write 


to him But 1 thought I could pro- 
read. or flop, a8 I pleaſed. I ſuppoſed 


it concerned me, more than any other, to 


be the arbitreſ of the 2 of unruly 
n 


Spirit And now I find my preſump- 
tion puniſhed—Puniſhed, as other fins 
frequently are, by it 721 beret 


= As to this laſt ra neſs; now, that 8 


zs too late, I plainly fee how I ought to 


have conducted myſelf. As he knew 1 


had but one way of tranſmitting to him 


the knowledge of what befel me; as he 


knew, that my fate was upon a criſis 
with my friends; and that I had, in my 


Ietter to him, reſerved the liberty of re- 
vocation; I ſhould not have been ſoli- 


eitous whether he had got my letter or 
not: when he had come, and found I 
did not anſwer his ſignal; he would pre- 
ſently have reſorted to the looſe bricks, 


and there been ſatis fied by the date of 


my letter, that it was his own fault, that 


be had it not before. But, governed by 


the ſame prag matical motives which in- 


duced. nie to correſpond with him at 
firſt, Iwas again afraid, truly, with my 


fooliſh and buſy preſcience, and the 


Aiſappointment would have thrown him 


into the way of receiving freſh inſults 
from the ſame perſons; which might 
dave made him guilty of ſome violence 
to them. And ſo, to ſave him an ap- 
prebended raſhneſs, I have ruſhed into 
a real one myſelf. And what vexes me 
more, is, that it is plain to me now, by 
all his behaviour, that he had as great 
a confidence in my weakneſs, as I bad 
in my on ſtrength. And ſo, in a point 


entirely relative to my honour, he has 


triumphed; for he has not been miſ- 
taken in me, while I havein myſelf! 
Tell me, my dear Miſs Howe, tell 
me truly, if your unbiaſſed heart does 


not deſpiſe me It muſt | for your 


mind and mine were ever one; and I 
deſpiſe my/elf And well I may: for 


 xguld; the giddieſt and. moſt inconfide- 


ratelgirlzin England have done worſe 
than 1 ſhall appear to have done in the 


eye of the world? Since my crime will 


be knowp: without the prevocations, 


and 3 lle d. betrayer 
too Went WH: a aggravng- 
tion, that better 8 expected 
from. me, than, rom many others. ; | 


. 


HARLOW, 


| E 10 „ enen e * 
nient. I ſhall not ſtay in them: 9. 
* ; : A — bg 


Vou charge me to marry the firſt 5 
tunity— Ah! my dear . 

| bleſſed effects of my folly— That's as 
much in my power now. ag—as J am 
myſelf — | nd can I beſides give a ſanc. 
tion immediatęly to his deluding arts ?... 
Can I avoid being. angry with him for 
tricking me thus, as I may 770 and as 1 


myſelf ? nm 


$444 4+ $2 3 


upon. elf ! CC 
"Tr, ae not wonder to ſee this nar- 
rative ſo diſmally ſerawled. It is owil 
to different pens and ink, all bad, and 
written by ſnatches of time; my hand 
' trembling too with fatigue and grief, 
I will not add to the length of it, by 
the particulars of his behaviour to me, 
and of our converſation at St. Alban's, 
and. ſince; becauſe thoſe, will come in 
courſe in the continuation of my ſtory; 


which yo doubt you will expeRt from 


r lo Hey 
Only thus much I will ſay, that hes 
extremely reſpectful N 
ſo) at preſent, though I am o muc 
hed with bim nd mel hath 

s hitherto, had no great cauſe to pray 
— —— pr Fs Indeed, Ican 
hardly, at ed, beg the ae 
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nothing to tell you how to di- 
Kn e, And where my next 
4 hate: bly hats | 


knows that 1 writing to you; 
Lr fend: 


of 7, when 
" fiſhed, by à ſervant his But 1 


t I could not be too cauti 


us, as 
| am now fituated, in having a 


ce phat. ou. Who 


this 
hat ſuch, a man. do? 80 
ant ar contriuer 


e 
neither et, 

a l will, I muſt fay, that the beff off ce 
hm, and of my with him, are 
had: and yet, having enrolled myſelf 
y_— the too-late repenters, who ſhall 


kr 17 I will dare to 


h e for 
in. your 


U hall be miſerable Loy if cw 
det] and to be re in your 
daily prayers. For neither time nor ac- 
cident ſhall ever make me ceaſe ** 


mum 


D HanLowe, | 


SAT. ne 5 
nonner 302231, 


T your beloved young lady y 
has conſented to free herſelf from 
tecryeltreatment ſhe has ſo long borne, 
She is to moet me without the garden 
door at about four o'clock on 4 
ernoon. I tald you ſhe had promiſed 
1 do ſo. She has confirmed vn rn pro- 
— 2 ſhe nee 
I hal have a . — 


Harlowe Paddock; e 
— and ſervants not far off, Ame 
uu protect her, if there be aecafion : = 
y- one charged to avoid . 
— — ktow, has always been my 

All my fear is, that when the gendes 

tdthe point, the over-niceneſs of om 
—_ back! 8 

go bac u nour 
n haneur, 1 is 


vnde, ff acontriva ge _ 
* . me away, 


Conte. o he in the „in 
r e 1. 
young If you find the gy 
door unbalted, you M know thy 

| 7 72 Nd 


bett. Wee Bd, and Get be un- 5 


HAR bott 


fervices will yail nothing,; an 
be loſt * uy ever: the p 4 evil 
at curſed 2 w vile fl 


* 


Cars rata ts 0 © 
any of the ſervants of the | 7 N 
. n ty, bo- 
neſt Joſeph; nor of Pty 25 825 
an gentleman, and an op 
oung lady. You ſee by the confiden 

in e ue. more 

particularly, on tis vety ir de- 
calion, in which your > may 
crown the work: | r, if the waver, 4 


lictl 
W r takt th . | 


en contrivance Aub. be de. 


— 4 * 7 
i beloved and 
N in hol lock: and then . 
will de ſure th take care of ybu... You 
know what have. ane Na man | 
ever reproathed tne for breach of ward; 


Theſe, then, honeſt Joſeph ln /A 


b 7 


, 
das be tcl 1 
muſt not hem war 
2. 


daß 


dou hard you= 
vie burſt 


2 


nes piſtols, guns, with 
I voice a8 . can 1 


[at beſo, wt 7. N | 


2 | 
1 — what it will. 


too, be 
ut ſo 


e 


8 * 
=> 2 


able to Fn * 15 all Yr paſt but ſhe wile 
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Wen you think us at ſufficient dif- 
tanee, ſand I ſhall raiſe my voice urg- 
ing Rer ſwifter flight, that you ta 
gueſs at that] then open the door wit 
| pr key: but you muſt be ſure to open 
1t very cautiouſly, leſt we ſhould not be 
far enough off. I would not have het 
know you have a hand in this matter, 
out of my great regard to you. | 
When you have opened the door, take 
your key out of the lock, and put it in 
Four pocket: then ſtooping for: mine, 
put it in the lock on the igſide, that it 
may appear as if the door was opened 
by herſelf, with a key, which they will 
ſuppoſe of my procuring, (it being new) 
and left open by uus. 
They ſoould conclude ſhe is gone off 
by her own conſent, that they may not 
purſue us: that they may ſee no hopes 
of tempting her back again. In ei- 
ther caſe, miſchief raight b 
But you muſt take notice, that you 
. are only to open the door with your key, 
in caſe none of the family come up to 
interrupt us, and before we are quite 
gone; for, if they do, you'll find by 
what follows, that you muſt not open 
he door'at all. Let them, on breaking 
| he ar getting over the wall, find 
| my on t e ground, if they vill. 
If they do not come to interrupt us, 
and if you,- by help of your key, come 
© out, follow us at a diſtance; and, with 
uplifted hands, and wild and impatient 
geſtures, (ron backward and for- 
Ward, for fear you ſhould come too near 
us; and as it you ſaw ſomebady com- 
ing to your aſſiſtance) cry out for help, 
help, and to haſten. Then ſhall we be 
Won at the chariot. oo 


* 
* 


Tell che family, that you ſaw me en- 
ter a chariot with her: a dozen, or more, 
men on horſeback, attending us; all 
armed; ſome with blunderbuſſes, as 


| you believe; and that we took the quite 


* contrary way to that we ſhall take. 
Vou ſee, honeſt. Joſeph, how careful 
I am, ats well as you, to avoid miſ- 

r 593) 5h 399; Foote HFS 
Obſerve to keep at ſuch a diſtance 
chat the may not difcover who you are. 
Take long ſtrides; to alter your gaite; 
and hold up your head, honeſt Joſeph; 
and ſhe “N not know it to be you. Mens 
airs and gaites are as various and as 
peculiar as their faces. Plock a ſtake 


9 if fore 


ing round, 
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out of one of the bedges; and tug at it; | 


though it may come eaſy: this, if the 


turn back, will look terrible, and vet 


count fot your not following us fad; 
Then 1 Ne with it, e 
brag to the famiſy what you would Have 
done, could you have overtaken us, ta. 
ther than your young lady ſhould Have 
deen carried off By ſuch a Aud vou 
may call me names, and curſe me. Ad 
theſe airs will make vou loo valiant, 
and in earneſt.” Nou ſee, honeſt Joſeph; 
I am always contriving to give you re. 
putation. "Ny man ſuffers by ſerving 
me. VS , e 7 1 = IH tf ,. 
But, if our parley ſhould laſt longer 
than I wiſh; fad if any of her ene 
mifs her before I cry, © Hein, dem, 
twice; then, in order to ſaye yourſelf, 
(which is a very great point with me, 
J aſſure Lap) make the ſame” noife as 
above: but, as I directed before, open 
not the door with your key. On ſhe 
contrary,” wiſh for a key with all yeur 
heart; but for fear any of them ſh uld 
by accident have a key about them, keep 
in readineſs half a dozen little gravel- 
ſtones, no bigger than. peas, and thruſt 
two or three {lily into the key-hole; 
which will hinder their key from turn- 
It is good, you know, lo- 
ſeph, to provide againſt every accident 
in ſuch an important caſe as this. And 
let this be your cry, inſtead of the other, 
if any of my enemies come in your 
ſight, as you ſeem to be trying to burt 


the door open, Sir! SirlL or, * Madan) 
< Madam! O Lord, haſten! O Lord, 


© hatten! Mr. Lovelace Mr. Love- 
© lace! — Aud very loud And that 
ſhall quicken me more than it ſhall thoſe 


' you'call to.—If it be Betty, and only 


zetty, I-ſhall think worſe of your att 
of making love *, than of your fidelity, 
if you can't find a way to amuſe her, 
and put her upon 1 falſe ſcent, 
Vou muſt tell them, that your young 
lady ſeemed to run as fait off with me, 
as I witmher. This will alſo confirm 
ta them that all purſuit is in vain. An 


end will hereby be put to Solmes's 


hopes: and her friends, after à while, 
will be more ſtudious to be reconciled 


to her, than to get her back. 50 yol 
will be an happy inſtrument of great 


to all round. And this will one 
day be acknowledged by both families. 
You will then be every-one's favournitry 


aud 


- Qt 2 


— "i 2a 4 
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* ${very pod ſervant, for the future. 
4 be pe” to be .likened-to honeQ 
Ine ſhould 


occaſional . prod 

fight with her. 1 
This one time be diligent, be care- 
fal; this will be the crown of all: and 
once more, depend for a recompence up- 
on the honour of our aſſured frien d, | 


R. LOVELACE. 


You need not be ſo much afraid of 
going too far with Betty. If you 
ſbould make a match with her, ſhe 
is a very likely creature, though a 
yixen, as you ſay. I have an ad- 
mirable receipt to cure a termagant 
wife. Never fear, Joſeph, but 
thou ſhalt be maſter of thine houſe, 
If ſhe be yery troubleſome, I can 
teach thee how to break ker heart 
in a twelvemonth; and Honeſfly 
tooʒ or the precept would not be 
mine. 


| | ] incloſe a new earneſt of my future 


favour, 


"LETTER 14. 


to ROPERT LOVELACE, ESQUIER, 


HIS HONNER, 


| SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 9. 
KONNERED $18, 


Muſt confeſſe I am infinnitely oblig- 
ed io your honner's bounty. But this 


lt command !—Tt ſeems ſo intricket! 
Lord be mereiful to me, how have I been 
led from littel ſtepps to 
And if I ſhould be found out But 
your honner ſays, you will take me into 


your honner's ſarviſe, and proteckt me, 


if as L ſhould at any time be found out; 


and raiſe my wages beſides; or ſet me 


+ Fo a good inne; which is my am- 
bihion, And you will be honnerable 
and Kind to my deareſt young lady, 


God * ber. But who can be unkind 


to the 
Lwilldo the beſt I am able, ſinee your 
ner will be apt to loſe her, as your 

mural if Ido not; and a man ſo 

la tis will be apt to gain her. But may- 


4 


gueſs at you, or find vou 
ont; 1 have it already in my head to 


ced, will ſet you 


thing: and too- beſides, your 


by every-thing, as f have often ſaid, 


grate ſtepps!—_ 
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hap my Aeareſie young lady wil not 


make all this trubble needful. If ſhe: 
has promiſſode he will ſtand to it, I dare 


to ſa * ens 


Nr Fenk inn 
I love your bonner 8 to- 
ſaye, miſch 14 - 
know d your hop ner, that you was verry.- 


iff ſo well. I thought ti 


miſchevous, and pleſe your honner: but 
find it to be clene contrary. Your hon 
ner, it is plane, means mighty well by 


every-body, as far as I ſee, As I am 


ſure I do myſelf; for I am, althoff a 
very plane man, and all that, a very 
honneſt one, I thank my God. And 
have good principels, and have kept my 


young lady's preſſepts always in mind: 


or ſhe goes no-where, but ſaves a ſoul 
or two, more or lels. Ras 


So, commending myſelf to your hon- 


ner's further favour, not forgetting the 
inne, when your honner ſhall ſo 6, 

and a good one offers; for plaſes are no 
inherritanſes now-a-days. And, I hope, 


eaſe, 


— 


your honner will not think me a diſho- 


neſt man for ſarvi ge your honner agenſt 
my duty, as it may look; but only as 
my conſhence clears m. 
Be pleaſed, howſomever, if it like 
Ru gen of not bs ny es of ' 
oſeph, and bouneft Foſeþb, ſa often. 
; 70 thoff I winke wok, ; 
and all that; Yet I am'touched a little, 


very honneſt, 
for fear I ſhould not do the quite right 

Thad as 
ſuch a feſſeſhious way with you, as that 


I hardly know whether you are in jeſt 
or earneſt, when your honner calls me 


honneſt ſo often. 


I am a very plane man, and ſeldom | 


have writ to ſuch honourable gentle- 
men; ſo you will be good enuff to paſs 


and need not now ſay over again. 
As to Mrs. Betty; I tho'te, indeed, 


ſhe looked above me. But ſhe comes on 


very well, nathelſſe. I could like her 


better, iff ſhe was better to my young 


lady. But ſhe has too much wit for ſo 


plane a man;  Natheleſs, if ſhe was to 


woman; yet I coldemake ſhift to throe 
my hat at her, or ſo, your honner, 
But that ſame reſeit, iff your honner 


ſo pleaſe, to cure a ſhrowiſh wife; It 


would more encurrege to wed, iff ſo he 
one know'd it before-hand, as one ma 


ſay. So likewiſe, if one knoed one could 
honnefily, as your honner ſays, and as f 


* 


angre me, althoff it is a ſhame to bete a | 


Ppz the 
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5k * . ſhall grow im 4 e e your hop. 
a grate ke ee may do pers parden, and promiſfing all dili. 
that, us ſhe turnes out 8 t Sener and enſackeneſte, Lreſtef your bon. 
be loth to part with her, m © OT dewtifet ſervant to command, 
wy fopn 190; cpa 7477 was 9 Jovrrn Thann. 
5 1 
END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD, | 


| LET r 1. J 


un, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
Top, Es. 


b. pan, MONDAY nen r. 


Syatch à few momentyg 
& while my beloyed is re- 
1 tired [as I hope, to reſt} 
to perform my promiſe. 
No purſuit—Nor have I 
apprehenfions of 
Joyf make my charmer di 
me ne- 
100 joy | on bd 5 the mine bur 
me en uire— t p 
r e e « 
ment 


4 


ono! She 
een nine -i fe ever 
Fn Fri daes, 
Irre that 

1 a 1281 


— 11 for me, 7205 ſo ae iel 8 
Es 1 Ks ” 85 5 9 e —# 
| 2 10. myſelf, S 
Kin withihe malice of their little 
* 


y took to be all their own. 
mmm 


her niceneſs, as 


But 
ir principal motions; Which 


much in dan 
compulfion ! Veg ſo 


8 Ss, 


* 


O no!—Itreceives ſome abatement from 


my diſguſted bride, For how can I en- 
dure to think, that T owe more to her 

relations perſcevtions, than to her fa- 
vour for me? — Or — as far as I 


me to ang- | 


know, to her preference of 


ther man? | 

But let me not indulge this thought | 
Were I to do fo, it might coſt my 
charmer dear. Let me rejoice, that 
ſhe has paſſed the Rubicon; that the 
1 * Irn; mn, as T have er rn 
it, the flight will appear to the impla- 

b 38. by alfogether with ber awd 

conſent; and that if I doubt her love 
I can put her to trials as ahi Ln. bag | 
orious to my 

For, let me tell thee, dearly 1 lore 
we, of I 1 ht there was 6 the ha- 
t in her mind, Weng, | 


7 me to any man Ven 
5 ſhew her no merey. . N 


Tvtovar, ee gr : 


Byr, We the wings of love, I fly to 


my charmer, who perhaps by this time p | 


is riſing to encoura if 445 dawn. 
I have not flept a wink of the hour and 


half Ilay down toinvitefleep. It ſeems 


to we, that T am not ſo much body, 
ag to require ſuch vulgar renovation. 
as in N as in the 
1 hting, all, heart-burſting 
74 creature? 80 J 15 
8 21 or As Lee wert perficutes {= | 


ger * 


e 


of the moſt abhotre if 
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fincere for aneſcape fo eriticalt Fake | 
care—Take care, O beloved of my 


ſoul! for jealous is the heart in whic 
love hag erected a temple to thee. 
Vet, it muſt be allowed, that ſuch a 


ſudden tranſition muſt affect her; muſt 


ice her over. When a little more uſed 


to her new ſituation; when her hurries 


are at an end; when ſhe ſees how reli - 


 giouſly I ſhall obſerve all her u une 
TIONS; ſhe will undaubtedly have the 
gratitude to diſtinguiſh between the 


confinement ſhe has eſcaped from, and 
the liberty ſhe has reaſon to rejoice in. 
She comes! ſhe comes! And the ſun 


is juſt riſing to attend her! —Adieu!— 


Be half as happy — I am, (for all dif- 
fidences, like night-fogs before the 
ſan, diſperſe at , = approach) and, 
next my lelf, thou wilt be the happicl 
ow in the world. . 


5 . 4 


WEDNESD 855 Arn 


12. 

| I Will FED, my melzncholy ſtory, 

| Being thus hurried to +}, chariot, 
it, 


it would have been oſe to 
have refuſed entering ng ad he 
not in my fright lift me in, as he did: 
and it inſtantly drove away a full gal- 
Jop, and REA not till it brought us 
ta St. Alban's; which was juſt as the 
day ſhut in. 

I thought I ſhould have fainted ſe- 
veral times by the way. With uplift- 
ed hands and eyes, God protect me !' 
faid I often to myſelf—* © 
© that am here! —My eyes pong 

over, and my heart ready to burſt wit 
ſighs as 8 as my fligbt. 
How different, how ine xpreſſibly 
A the gay wretch; viſibly tri- 
umpbing (as I could not but conſtrue 
his nk rapturous joy) in the ſucceſs 

of his arts! But e er with com- 
plimental flouriſhes, yet reſpectfully 

diſtant his addreſs, Al the way we 

; for that rather than rn 
Las the motion of the horſes; ep 


took, as I believe, a round- ed | 


to Na being traced. 

have reaſon to think, there were 
other horſemen at his dęvotion; heh 
or four different , perſons, above the 


ms of e galloping by us now: 


a eE 


. ' ; 


; but he too 
had too mu eh grief, ming 


. ation, h 
60 n, tiggyvit e 


thoſe little ſui 


neck and ſhoulders. 


_ otherwiſe 


an it be I, 


ſilence, Ne day 
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und- Wen zm ech ber of he chit 


no notice of them, 19 5 


100 with 


1ent$5” to aik an 
them, or any-thing e fo 
Think, my dear, what were m 


thoughts on alighting from the chz. 


riot; having no attendant of m 

ſex; no cloaths but what I had x (ax 
teſ for ſuch a journey a 
I had already taken, and was fill to 
take: neither hood nor hat, nor any. 
thing but a handkerchief about my 


Fatigued t 
death: my mind till. more 25 


than my body; and in ſuch alfoang the 
horſes, that every-one in the inf we 
put up at F {They could not do 

hat I'was a young giddy 


"0 had run away from her 
his it was eaſy to ſee, by 


creature, 
friends. 


\ their whiſpering and Sapingz 2 


the people of the houſe alſo coming 
by turns, than were neceſſary ry te 
attendance. | 

The miſtreſs of the houſe, whow he 
ſent in to me, ſhewed me anothera 
ment, and, ſeeing me ready to int, 
brought me hartſhorn and water; and 
then, u 775 my deſiring to be left alone 
for half an hour, retired ; for 1 found 
my heart ready to burſt, on E 
every-thing in my thoughts, 
the moment ſhe was 
the door, I threw m A ae 2.6 nn i 
. chair, and 1 ve — to a violent 

of my which à little tcliered 


bes Lovelace, ſooner than 1 "withed 
fent | up the gentlewoman, who pre 
me, in his name, to admit my brother, 
or to come down to him; for he tad 
told her I was his ſiſter; and Ee be 


had brought me, againſt my will, and 


without Warning, from 2 Friend's 
hauſe, where I had been all the. winter, 
- order to proven — marrying: 
inſt the conſent of _ to 
he was now 1 8. 
Nen that, daring \ Ding me Ao ti 
i Late tly offend 
WD. Fo K, F< 
ear ur ran 5 yo 
has 4 234 : r, you forced o gounte-. 
— this ung which 55 ſuited we 
che better, becauſe I was unable for | 
ſome time to talk, ſpeak, * 0 


and ſo my dons, an 
TA 


ccc 


the gentle woman and het neee hñat- 
mer 3x-afit of ſullerneſ t. 
„The m7 — in being a * 

nber Ichaſe to go don, at his, 
9 attended b be mi- 
urls of the hoh le, to that mwhich he 
vis He nppronched: me wall great 


> 


and, valling me his deareſt fer aiked: 


I would forgive him for never brother 
half. io well loved ia ſiſter, gs he me. 
 Awretcht How naturally did he fall 
into the character, although I was ſo 
much but of mine 
Unthipking- creatures have ſome 
fortuin the ſhortneſs of their views; 
in their whapprehenſiveneſs; and that 
they. penetrate not beyond the preſent 
mament: in ſhort that they are un- 
winking! But, for a perſon of my 


omed to look forward, as well to 
the poſſible, as to the probable, what 
komfort can I have in my reflections? 
But Jet me give you the particulars 
of our converſation a little before and 


one. 8 ener 
When we were alone, he beſought 


me (I cannot ſay but with all the to- 


kens of a paſſionatę and reſpectful ten- 
derneſs) to be better reconciled to my - 
ſell and to him: he repeated all the 
-4ows of, honour and inviolable affec- 


tion that he ever made me: he promiſed 


to be wholly governed by me in every 
future ſtep. He aſked me to give him 
leave to propoſe, whether I choſe to ſet 
out next day to either of his aunts ?.. + 
{I was ſilent. I knew not what to 
lay, nor what to doo. 
Wnether I choſe to have private 


lodgings procured for me, in either of 
wb 1 a4 ne; in 0 


dies neighbourhood, as were 


once m thou T vn * 

4 Len Ri hs N les 2 #4. 

Whether I choſe to go to either of 

Lord M. s feats; that of Berks, or 
in the county we were in? 


here he was not to bee... 
| He had promiſed this, he owned; and 


he would-religiouſly: keep to his word, 
33 ſoon as he Loud all 1 


 Ktent ze me, London was the, ſaſeſt, 
Vu be moſt private; and his relations 


_ ELARISSA 


felpe&, yet not exccedinga. brotherly 
99 oiwhers a brother 16 politez 


ln the ſtate of my miad; and bhoped 


nth eful- diſpoſition, who has been 


after our ſupper-time, joining both in 


2 nger of pur - 
it over; and that L was ſettled to my 
| K way But, if the place were indif- 
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ſhould all viſit me there, the moment I 


thought fit to admit them. His couin 


Charlotte particularly, ſhould attend 
me, as my companion, if I wodld ac- 
cept of her, as ſoon as ſhe was able to 


Lady Betty Lawrance's, (Lady Saran 
was a melancholy woman?) I ſhould 


be the moſt. welcome gueſt ſhe ever re+ 
ceived. |: 8 n 74 IT; A A 

I told him, I wiſhed not to go (im- 
mediately, however, and in the frame I 


was in, and likely not to be out of) to 


any of his relations: that my reputa- 


tion was concerned, to have bim ab- 
ſent from me; that, if I were in ſome 
private lodging, the meaner the leſs to 


be ſuſpected, (as it would be known; 
that I went away. by his means; and he 


would be ſuppoſed to have provided me 
handſome accommodations) it would 


to my ſituation. That this might be 
beſt, I ſhould think, in the country for 


me; in tewn for him. And no matter 


how ſoon he was known to be there. 


/ 


abroad. Mean time, would Igo to 


be moſt ſuitable both to my mind and 


If he might deliver his opinion, he 


ſaid, it was, that ſince I declined go- 
ing to any of his relations, London 


was the only place in the world to be 


private in. | Every new comer in 2 
country - town or village excited a cu- 


rioſity: a perſon of my figure [And 


excite more. Even meſſages and let - 
ters, where none uſed to be brought, 
would occaſion enquiry. He had not 
provided a lodging any - Where, ſuppoi- 
ing I would chuſe to go either to Lon- 
don, where accommodations of that 


ſort might be fixed upon in an hours 


time, or to La 


1 many compliments he made me] would 


dy Betty's; or to Lord 


M. 's Hertfordſhire ſeat, where was the 


houſekeeper, an excellent woman, Mts. 


Greme uch angther as my Norton. 
.. To be ſure, I 


ſome one of his relations houſes would 
be the place they would expect to find 
me at -I knew not what to do. 


My pleaſure ſhould determine him, 
he ſaid, be it what it would. Only that 
I were ſafe, was all he was ſdlicitous: 


about. He had. lodgings in ton; but 


he did not offer to propoſe them. He 


knew, I would have more objections to 


Lord M.'s, or to Lady Bettys. 
No doubt of it, Lreplied with ſugh- 
an indignation in my manner, as made 


him 


id, if I were purſued, 
it would be in their firſt paſſion; and 


go to them, than I could have to/goto. 
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the juſt meaſure of my weakneſs, 
ed on my youth and mexperience: that 
I could not forgive myſelf for meetin 


ing for my acceptance of them. | 
again he repeated, That my honour 
and ſafety were all he was folicitous 
about; aſſuring me, that my will ſhould 
be a law to him in every particular. 

I was too ifly, and too much af 
flicted, and indeed too much incenſed 


_ againſt him, to take well any-thing ke 


ſaid. | 

I thought myſelf, I faid, extremely 
unhappy. I knew not what to determine 
upon: my reputation now, no doubt, 
utterly ruined. Deſtitute of cloaths; 


unit to be ſeen by any-body: my very 


indigence, as I might call it, pro- 


_ claiming my folly toevery-one who faw 
me; who would ſuppoſe that I had been 


taken at 83 had given an 
undue one; and no power over 
either my will or my actions. That I 


. conld not but think I had been dealt 
artfully with; that he had ſeemed to 


hare taken, what he might ſuppote, 


hopes mit, to have 
been ſtill in my father's houfe, what- 
ever had been my uſage; that, let him 


proteſt and vow what he would, I ſaw 


ſomething low and. ſchfith in his love, 
that he could ſtudy to pur a young 
creature upon making fuch a facrifice 
of her duty and conſcience; when a 
perſon, actuated by a generous, love, 


muſt ſeek to oblige the object of it, in 


every-thing effential to her honou 


and to her peace of mind. | 


He was very attentive to all I ſaid; 


never offering to interrupt me once. 


His anſwer to every article, almoſt me - 
thodically, ſhewed his memory. 

What 1 had faid, be told me, bad 
made him very grave; and he would 


* 


anſwer acoordi ng. 

He was grieved at his heart, to find 
that he had fo little ſhare in my favour 
or confidence. is 


As to my reputation; (he mult be- 


very ſincere with me) that could not 


ſuffer ſo much by the ſtep I o 
greatly regretted'to have taken, as by 
the confinement, and equally foolich 


and unjuſt treatment, I had met with 


nd 


g. would to Heaven, 
bim; that my heart bled for the dif- 
treſſes of my father and mother, on 
chis occaſion; that I would give the 
world, and all 
dred 


there were amm family, (made 
TT INOS 
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| him run over with rofeſfions, that h from my relations: that very mounk 
was far from pr them, or wiſh- was full of blame' of them, of 


And ther amd if panteualy and wa 
| er at he muſt re. 
' whay he had written to ms he be. 


more than once, that my friends 


themſelves expected, that I ſhould take - 


2 proper opportunity to free 

from their perſecutions; why 40 81 
they confine me? That my enalted cha- 
us he called it, would ſtill bear 


me out, with thoſe who knew mez who 


knew my brother's and „fe-, motir 
cet the walk Gree! 
compelling me to have. if 
With regard to: cloath:;z who, as 
matters were circum could ex. 
pet that I ſhould be able to bring away 


any others than thoſe I had on at the 


time? For preſent uſe or wear, all the 
ladies of his family would take a pride 
to ſupply me: for future, the produft 
of the beſt looms, not only in England, 
but ghout the world, were at my 
command. Bac 


If I wanted money, as no doubt 1 | 


muſt, he ſhould be proud to ſupply me: 
might preſume to 
tween us! . TT 
And then he would fain have had me 
to accept of a Bank note of an bun- 
pounds; which, unawares to me, 
he put into my hand ; but which, 
muy be fure, I refuſed with warmth, 
He was inexpreſſibly grieved and 


ayes; be ſaid, to me fay he 
ated artfully by me, He came 


- provided, according to my confirmed 


2 CA wretch to upbraid me 
us /] to redeem me from my perſecu- 
tors; and little expected a change of 


ſentiment, and that he ſhould have ſo 


much difficulty to prevail upon me, as. 


he had met with: that perhaps I might 
think his offer to | 
- awith me, and to face m aflemh =. 
lations, was a piece o art on j but 
chat if 1 did, 1 wronged him: ſince to 


go into the arden 


this kour, ſceing my exceſſive u 

neſs, he wiſhed with all his ſoul he had 
heen permitted to accompany me in. It 
was always his maxim to brave a threa- 


toned danger. | Threateners, where 


havean to put in 
their threats, were ſeldom to be feared, 
But had he been aſſured of a private 
ſtab, or of as man death's wounds av 


- "0 3 nnn . © hd 


[ 


return) he would have attended me in- 
wn my dear, what-T'have'to do, ts 


to hold-myfelf inexeuſable- for meet. 


ing loch u determined und audacious 
four itz that's all! I Dave hardly any 


queſtion now, but that he would Have 


contrived ſome wieked ſtratagem or 
other to have Fot me away, had I met 
him at a midnight hour, as once or 


twice I had thoughts to do; and that 


would have been mote terrible ſtill. 


Ile concluded this part of his talk, 


with ſaying, That be doubted not, but 
that hal by attended me 1n, he ſhould 
have come off in every-one's opinion 


ſo well, that he ſhould have had gene- | 


rat leave to renew his viſits. 


He went on—He muſt be ſo bold mY ; 


to tell me, that he ſhould have paid a 


viſit of this kind (but indeed accom'- 


5 by ſeveral o histruſty friends) 


had I not met him; and that very after- 


noon too; for he could not tamely let 


| thedreadful Wednefday come, without 


making ſome effort to change their de- 
terminations. A 


What, my dear, was to be done with 


ſuch a man! | . 5 
That therefore for my ſake, as well 
as for his own, he had reaſon to wiſh 
that a diſtaſe ſo deſperate had been at- 
tempted to be overcome by as deſperate 
a remedy. * We all know, ſaid he, 
that great ends are ſometimes brought 
© about by the very means by which 


c pr Pay endeavoured to be fruſtrated :* 
9 


My preſent ſituation, I am ſure,” 


thought 1, © affords a ſad evidenee of 


% dns ne nee 4 nnfh 
I was ſilent all this time. My blame 


was indeed turned in ward Sometimes, 


too, I was half-frighted at his auda- 
ciouſneſs: at others, had the leſs ineli- 
nation to interrupt him, being excef- 
irely-fatigued, and my ſpirits ſunk tb 


nothing, with the view even of the 


beſt — © — with ſuch a-man. 
end ud that he dl fuming 
eted; at he did; aſſiininy a till 
more ſerious air,” W 24 Exp! rpg 

Arto what further remained for him 
to ſay, in anſwer to what I had ſaid, he 
boped [ would pardon him; but, upon 
his ſoul, he was concerned, infini 


— 
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deſperate u he ſhould have been by my 


6 
c 
s 
- © my heart!) that you would give the 
* 
4 
6 
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— 


3 
being Solmes's wife, than to have it in 
my power to reward a man who, I muſt 


forgive him, had been us wwch infalt- 


ed on zz account, as I had been on 
bi. —who had watched my commands, 
© And (pardon me, Madam) ever 
© changeable motion of your pen, all 
hours, in all weathers, and with a 
© chearfulneſs and ardour, that nothing 
but the moſt faithful and obſequious 
© paſſion could inſpire.” © * 
I now, my dear, began to revive in- 
to a little more warmth of attention. 
And all, Madam, for what? 
How I ſtared! for he ſtopt then a mo- 
ment or two Oniy, went he on, to 
0 2 upon you to free yourſelf 
from ungenerous and baſe oppref- 
fon? W ONS} CID © 

©. Sir, Sir!“ indignantly ſaid J. 
Hear me but out, deareſt Madam! 

My heart is full—I nu ſpeak 
« what have to ſay Fo be told (for 
your words are yet in my ears, and at 


© world, and all your hopes in it; to 
© have been ſtill in your cruel and 
'© gloomy father's houſe : 
Not a word; Sir, againſt my father! 
< —T will not bear that” 
. © Whatever had been your uſuge: 
and you have a credulity,, Madam, 
againſt all probability, if you be- 
lieve you ſhould have avoided being 
Solmes's wife. That I have put 
you upon ſucriſicing your duty ant 
- conſcience—Yet, deareſt creature! ſee 
you not the contradiction that your 
warmth of temper has ſurprized you 
into, when the reluctance you ſhewed 
to the laſt to leave your perſecutors, 
has cleared your conſcience from the 
© leaſt reproach of this ſort?'· 
0 Sir! Sir! are you fo critical 
then? Are you fo light in your an- 
ger, as to dwell upon words??? 
Indeed, my dear, I have ſince thought, 
that his anger was not owing to that ſud - 
den impetus, which cannot be eaſily bri- 


dled; but rather was a fort of manage- 


Able anger, let looſe to intimidate me. 
Forgive me, Madam -I have juſt 
done Have I not, in your own opi- 
nion, hazarded my life to redeem you 
from opprefſion?—Yet is not my re- 
+ ward, after all, precarious For, 


© Madam, have you not conditioned 
 £-4vith me, (and, hard as the condition 
is, moft-Jacredly will I obſerve it) 


4 that all my hope muſt be remote? That 
PP 
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you ate determined to have it in your 
© power to favour or reject me totally, 
as you pleaſe? | hy oh 
dee, my dear! in every reſpe& my 
condition changed for the worſe! Is it 
in my power to take your advice, if I 
ſhould think it ever ſo right to take it“? 
And have you not — de- 
© clared, proceeded he, that you will 
© engage to renounce me for ever, tf 
your friends inſiſt upon that cruel re- 
nunciation, as the terms of being re- 
4 conciled to you. et ff 
But nevertheleſs, Madam, all the 
| merit of having ſaved you from an thing I expected from the trial I was 
© odious compultion, ſhall be mine. I to ſtand. | 
© glory in it, though I were to loſe you © You are boaſting of your merits 
© for ever. A, I ſee I am but too likely _ © Sir: let merit be your boaſt; nothing 
© to do, from your preſent diſpleaſure; * elſe can attract me. If perſonal con. 
and eſpecially, if your friends inſiſt * fiderations had principal weight with 
upon the terms you are ready to com- me, either in Solmes's disfavour, orin 
« ply abith. h e your favour, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf: 
„That you are your own miftireſs, if you value yourſelf upon them, in 
© through y means, is, I repeat, my preference to the perſon of the poor 
© boaſt. As ſuch, I _— implore © Solmes, I ſhall deſpiſe you ! 
© your favour And that only upon the Lou may glory in your fancied ' 
© conditions I have yielded to hope for * merits in getting me away: but the 
© it.—As I do now thus humbly [the * cauſe of your glory, I tell you plain. 
proud wretch falling on one knee] ly, is my ſhame, 
+ your forgiveneſs, for ſo long detain= * Make to yourſelf a title to my re. 
© ing your ear, and for all the plain- * gard, which I can better approve of; 
© dealing that my undeſigning heart or elſe you will not have ſo much 
« would not be denied to utter by my merit with me, as you have with 
« lips.” , +5: © yourſelf. 1 KS of Ted 4 
O Sir, pray riſe! —Let the obliged © But here, Sir, like the firſt, pair, 
© kneel, if one of us mult kneel !" (I, at leaſt, driven out of my para- 
Fut nevertheleſs, proceed not in this “ diſfe) are we recriminating. No more 
© ſtrain, I beſeech you. You have had * ſhall you need to tell me of your ſif- 
a great deal of trouble about me: but * fertngs, and your merits /—your al 
© had you let me know in time, that * hours, and all weathers! for I wil 
you expected to be rewarded for it at * bear them in memory as long as [ 
© the price of my duty, I ſhould have © live; and if it be impoſſible for me 
' © ſpared you much of it. 5 © to reward them, be ever ready to 
« Far be it from me, Sir, to depre- '« oxen the obligation. All that I de- 
« ciate merit ſo extraordinary. But * fire of you now, is, to leave it to 
„ let me ſay, that had it not been for myſelf to ſeek for ſome private abode: 
the forbidden correſpondence I was * to take the chariot with you to Lon- 
„ teazed by you into; and which Thad “ don, or elſewhere. And, if I have 


not continued (every letter, 
letters, — wy be the e 
becauſe I thought you a ſufferer from 
my friends; I had not been either 
confined or ill- treated: nor would 
my brother's low - meant violence have 
had a foundation to work upon. 
* I am far from thinking my ce 
would have been ſo very deſperate ag 
you imagine, had I ſtaid. My fa. 
ther loved me in his heart; hewould 
not ſee me before; and I wanted 
to ſee him, and to be heard; and x 
delay of his ſentence was the leaf 
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Clatiſſa has been cenſured as behaving to Mr. Lovelace, in their firſt converſation at 
St. Alban's, and afterwards, with too much reſerve, and even with haughtineſs. Surely 
| thoſe, who have thought her to blame on this account, have not paid a due attention to 

the ſtory, How early, as above, and in what immediately follows, does he remind her of 
the terms of diſtance which ſhe preſcribed to him, before ſhe was in his power, in bopes to 
leave the deer open for a reconciliation with her friends, which her heart was ſet upon! 
how artfully does he (unrequired) promiſe to obſerve the conditions which ſhe in her pre- 
ſent circumſtances and ſituation (in purſuance of Miſs Howe's advice) would gladly have 
diſpenſed with? —To ſay nothing of the reſentment which ſhe was under a neceſſity to ſbew, 
at the manner of his getting her away, in order to juſtify to him the fincerity of ber refuſal 
to go off with him, See, in her ſubſequent Letter to Miſs Howe, N“ V. her own ſenk 
upon this ſubject. ee e nny 9 £4 125 
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* further occaſion for your aſſiſt- 


t ance and protection, I will ſignify it 
to you, and be ſtill further ob ge to 
. e e | 
e are warm, my deareſt life. 
gut indeed there is no occaſion for it. 
„Had I any views unworthy of m 

„faithful love for you, I ſhould not 
have been ſo honeft in my declara- 
tions.“ e ee e 


Then he began again to vow the ſin- 


cerity of his intentions. ee 
-But I took him up ſhort: I am 
l. willing to believe you, Sir. It would 


© be inſupportable but to ſuppoſe there 


were a neceſſity for ſuch ſolemn de- 
« clarations.” [At this he ſeemed to 


collect himſelf, as I may fay, into a. 


little more circumſpe&ion.] © If I 
© thought there were, I would not fit 


© with you here, in a publick inn, I 


©afſore you, e cheated hither, 
128 far as I know, by methods (You 
«© muſt excuſe me, Sir) which but to 
i ſuſpe#, will hardly let me have pa- 
« tience either with you or with myſelf. 


But no more of this, juſt now: 


© et me, I beſeech you, good Sir,“ 
bowing,” [I was very angry!] * let me 
© only know whether you intend to 
© leave me; or whether I have only 


eſcaped from one confinement to 


another? * Ni e e ee 
© Cheated hither, as far as I know, 


© Madam! Let you know (and with 


* that air too, Net though 
* grievous to my heart!) you have 


© only eſcaped from one confinement o 


another Amazing! perfectly amaz- 


© ing! And can there be a neceſſity for 


© me to anſwer this? You are abſo- 
© lutely your own miſtreſs.—It were 
very ſtrange, if you were not. The 
© moment you are ina place of ſafety, I 
* will leave you. To one condition 
* only, give me leave to beg your con- 
* ſent; it is this; that you will be 
* pleaſed, now you are ſo entirely in 
your own power, to renew a promiſe 
voluntarily made before; voluntarily, 
* or I would'not'now preſume to re- 
* queſt it; for although I would not be 
thought capable of growing upon 


conceſſion, yet I cannot bear to think 


of lofing-the ground your goodneſs 
„bad given me room to hope I had 
„ anedz that, make up how you 


o . . a 
Pleaſe with your relations, you will 


* 148 5 
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„ W 


© never marry any other man, while I 
© am living and ſingle, unleſs I ſhould 


© be ſowicked as to give new cauſe for 
he nigh diſpleaſure.* U 
0 


© miſe, Sir, upon your '0w#' condition. 
© In what manner do 


Then I never will.“ ; 
He had the aſſurance (I was row in 


o 
) 


his power) to ſalute me as a ſealing of 
my promiſe, as he called it. His mo- 
tion was ſo ſudden; that T was not aware 


of it. It would have looked affe&ed to 


be very angry; yetT could not be pleaſed, 
conſidering this as a leading: freedom, a 
from a ſpirit ſo audacious and encroach- 


heſitate not to confirm this pro- 


you expect me to 
confirm it?? roi e 57 4 
Only, Madam, by your word.“ 


30 


ing: and he might ſee, that I was not. 


Hie paſſed all that by with an air pe- 
culiar to himſelf— Enough, enough, 
© deareſt Madam! And now let me beg 
© of you but to conquer this dreadful 

© uneaſineſs, which gives me to appre- 
hend too much for my jealous love to 


© bear; and it ſhall be my whole en- 
deavour to deſerve your favour, and 


* 


the world; as I ſhall 


of men.“ 


I broke from him to write to you my ä 


to make you the wy 0 py woman in 


e the happieſt | 


preceding letter; but refuſed to ſend it 


by his ſervant, as I told you. 


| The 
miſtreſs of the houſe helped me to a 


meſſenger, who was to carry what you 


ſhould give him to Lord M. “'s ſeat in 


Hertfordſhire, directed for Mrs. Greme, 


the houſekeeper there. And early in 
the morning, for fear of purſuit, we 


were to ſet out that way: and there he 


ropoſed to exchange the chariot-and-. 


ix for a chaiſe-and-pair of his own 
which he had at that ſeat, as it would 
be a leſs-noticed conveyance. - 


I looked over my little ſtock of mo- 


ney; and found it to be no more than 


ſeven guineas and ſome ſilver: the reſt 


of my ſtock was but fifty guineas, and 


that five more than I thought it was, 
when my ſiſter challenged me as to the 
| ſum I had by me“; and thoſe J left in 


my eſcritoire, little intending to go away 


with him., | od Datta 
Indeed my caſe abounds with a ſhock - 


ing number of indelicate circumſtances, | 
Among the reſt, I was forced to account ' 
to him, who knew I could have no 


cloaths but what I had on, bow I came 


Qqs 
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to have linen with you, (for he could 
not but know I ſent for itz) leſt be 
ſhould imagine I had an early deſign to 
go away with him, and made that a 
part of the preparation. 32 
He moſt heartily wiſhed, he ſaid, for 
my mind's ſake, that your mother would 
have afforded me her protection; and 


delivered himſelf upon this ſubjedt with 


equal freedom and concern. 

There are, my dear Miſs Howe, a 
multitude of punòtilios and decorums, 
which a young creature muſt diſpenſe 
with, who, in a ſituation like mine, 
makes a man the intimate attendant of 


her perſon. I could now, I think, give 


twenty reaſons ſtronger than any I have 
heretofore. mentioned, why women of 


the leaft delicacy thould never think of in- 


curring the danger and diſgrace of tak- 


ing the ſtep I. have been drawn in to 
take, but with horror and averſion; and 
they ſhould look upon the man 


why 
who ſhall tempt them to it, as the vileſt 
and moſt ſelfiſh of ſeducers. 


BEFoRE fiveo'clock(Tueſday morn- 
ing) the maid came up to tell me my 
brother was ready, Se: that breakfaſt 


alſo waited for me in the parlour. I- 


went down with a heart as heavy as my 
eyes, and. received great acknowledg- 
ments and compliments from him on 
being ſo ſoon. dreſſed, and ready (as 
he interpreted it) to continue our jour- 


ney. | | 2 
Hie had the thought which I had not 


(for what had I to do with thinking, 
who had it not when I ſtood moſt in 
need of it?) to, purchaſe for me a velvet 


hood, and a ſhort cloak, trimmed with 
filver, without ſaying any-thing; to me. 


He muſt reward himſelf, the artful en- 


croacher ſaid, before the landlady and 


her maids and niece, for his forethought; 
aud would ſalute his pre 
_ — He took his ee and, as he ſaid, 
a tear with it. While he aſſured me, 
ſtill before them, [a vile wretch!] that 
1 had nothing 
with parents who ſo dearly loved me. 
How could I be. — „ my dear, 
to ſuch a man as this | f 


and it began to move, he aſked me, 
Whether I had any objection to go to 
Lord M.'s Hertfordſhire ſeat ? His 
lordſhip, he ſaid, was at his. Berkſhire, 


One. { 


I told him, Ichoſe not to go, age, 


tty ſulien ſiſter! 


to fear from meeting 


ö 0 
When we had got into the chariot, 
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to any of his relations; for that | 
indicate a plain defiance to nag tug 
My choice was, to go to a private 
lodging, and for him to be ata ſtance. 
from me: at leaſt till I heard how 
things were tak en by my friends For 
that although I had but little hopes of 
a reconciliation as it auasz yet if hey 
knew I was in his protection, or in that 
of any of his friends, (which would 
be looked upon as the ſame thing) there 
would not be room for any hopes at all. 

I ſhould 2 him as I pleaſed, he 
ſolemnly aſſured me, in every thing, 
But he ſtill thought. London was the: 
beſt place for me; and if I were once 
ſafe there, and in a lodging to my lik- 
ing, he would go to M. Hall. But, 
as I approved not of London, he would 


urge it no further. | 


He propoſed, and I conſented, to put 
up at an inn in the neighbentboad of. 
the Lawn, (as he called Lord M. “s 
ſeat in this county) ſince I choſe notto- 
go thither. And here got two hours 
to myſelf; which I told him I ſhould 
paſs. in writing another letter to you, 
(meaning my narrative, which, though - 
greatly fatigued, I had begun at $t. 
Alban's) and in one to my ſiſter, to ap- 

rize the family (whether they 1 1 

icitous about it or not) that I was well; 
and to beg that my cloaths, ſome par- 
ticular books, and the fifty guineas I 
had left in my eſcritoire, might be ſent 


me. 25 | 
He aſked, if I had conſidered whi- 
ther to have them directed 
Indeed, not I, I told him: I was a 
ſtranger to Nn tay 
So was he, he interrupted me; but it 
ſtruck him by chance. TIES 
Wicked ſtory-teller! _ 83 
But, added he, I will tell yon, 
© Madam, how it ſhall be managed 
© If you don't chuſe to go to London, 


it is, nevertheleſs, beſt, that your re- 


« [ations ſhould: think you there; for 
© then they will abſolutely deſpair of 
finding you. If you write, be pleaſed ' 
to direct, to be left for you, at Mr, 
Oſgoadꝰs, near Soho Square. Mr. 
dis a man of reputation: and 
this will effectually amuſe them. 
Amuſe, them, my. dear! — Amuſe 


whom ?—My father !-—my uncles 
But it muſt be; fo !--—4l bis expe \ 


dienti re ou feel. / 
I N objection to 
have written accordingly, 


this: and I 
But what 
anſwer 
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Greme came to pay her duty to 
| 1 ſhall have, or whether any, 2 3 Red it; and 
war 1 inkl. es me no ſmall anxiety. me, 2 | nt with me to go to her | 

that is what gives m! one confolation, was very urgent v ne hon withs 
L eee nd although lord's houſe; wg heard her lord, 
FI n anſwer, and a Noug! hings ſhe had hear „ 
that — — de the writer, it pony y page or and an che ily 
| treat- | [ſhes for feveral 
4 be more ſevere _ —. him ſay of me; and Rue WE n 1 for the 
I have of late teeei | | months paſt they had pu P nds. | 
- EIT Ons Fs” wr honour ſhe now hoped would xk 8 
and my Raid out about an hour hon R 
Mr. Lovelace 6 HO © 2 atient - done them all. e 8 7 Ci n. as 
6 3 N 0 | 
wi half; and Wen umts pf ws four This gave me ſome MEWS 7 
y ſending up to me no leſs But I it confirmed from the PEEL E 0/50 „ 
4 to defire admittance, Bu F fort of woman all that Mr. Love- 
tim ward anoften 8 DI + Bah 
*r at laſt, that I ſhou N ed Upon enquiry about a 3 
1 3 ing, ſher „ from thence: 
„ „e the cook and law of hers, eight "AY hat pleaſed 
with a hearty curſe upon-the cook an —WhereInowam. And w 3 
C . 
This is another _ 1 for (of whom I eee 9 " 1 | 
EE Ren; N nico Mo the chaiſe; 
his free words; as. hs at his ſer= motion, to accompany m ith his 
f rd him f . I horſeback, with his 
Having heard him a Eg: rthe- ' himſelf riding on Lord NI. s 
| below, whom, REID . vants, and one of . oY 
eee to be a good one; © It " 2 3 wy arrived about four o rome 
2 W e yl 
' live, Mr. Lovelace. 3 ut the lodgings are inconvenient. M $. 
po fo pretty well, I EIN 1 ed great ES 
Nee (who py 
© lows, who eat and drink at 3 ſaid, that they were not wort 1 Wt 
( keepers, ſhould be entitled to 94; 4 count of them, As the houſe was a 
+ Becauſe, of the ſoldiers c_ N me Wem © Wen it was ws prop J 
„ obligedto quarter; who are gen 4 +} for him, he ſaid, to be ſo 1 h 2 
(] believe, wretched pr — from me, left any: thing ſhou | 40 | 
Bleſs me! ſaid I, * how] * pen: and yet the a erf . to 
(of them ſwear and curſe, ju 3 VOY ſoparate and diſtin& enough for me t 
ata modeſt meek man, as I ju = = like them, he was ſure, 5 
* his low voice, and gentle anſwe b. This muſt be a eeable enough from 7M 
' Welb-dorthey" make ie 4 pre him, you will believe. od deal” 
He e ih, neo see , Gree geben:, ea 1 
8 My Net of talk in the chaiſe about him: the. 
his heel; ſtept to the 1 ſo ſay, vas very eaſy and free in her 1 4 
ing confidently — indoor hath 4 all I aſked; and has, E find, W 
Aye, Madam, ſaid he, | 2 ions turn. 3 . 
0 or 115 ſad ſwearing fellows, I * mY hank on to, ſay to the. following 
c their officers ſnould chaſtiſe them | or effec: ne part of it not ae $41. . 
wit.“ eee t. Lord M.'sdiſmilſed bailif had id! 5 
i r be be, font e en FE”: 
replied I: for ſwearing antes tn vants have a like o inion of him. 0 
S 
lu a one; ſince they proclaim g 8 man; that it was hard to ſay, w x 0 4 
„ Profligate's want of power, _— - the ſervants of her lord's family - _ 4 
OR neg hy By ie ne welt; Rar NS. 
could ſuch ene prni/Þ as he po. very great affection for him; nt 4 of 
© he would be a ond?” 8 5 Wen two noble aunts were not leſs one | | 
* Charmingly- obſerved, yt bg tron M him; that his couſins. Montague RT, ; 
* Madami-. Phe. next trooper 1 Hea b eter young ladies m1 | 
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Er, and what a poor Wen and Lady Bice had propoſed ſever : 
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ladies to him, before he made his ad- 
dreſſes to me, and even ſince, deſpairin 


to move me and my friends in his fa- 
vour—But that he had no thoughts of 


marrying at all, ſhe had heard him fay,, 


if it vrere not to me; that as well her 
lord as the two ladies his ſiſters were a 


good deal concerned at the il]-ufage he. 
received from my family; but admired. 
my character, and wiſhed to have him 


married to me Com. were not to 


have a ſhilling) in preference to any 

other perſon, from the opinion that they 
F the influence I ſhould have over_ 

him. That, to be ſure, Mr. Love- 


Had o 


lace was a wild gentleman; but wild- 
neſs was a diſtemper which would cure 
itſelf. That her lord delighted in his 
company, whenever he could get it: 


but that they often fell out; and his 


lordſhip was always forced to ſubmit 


 —Indeed, was half-afraid of him, ſhe 
| believed; for Mr. Lovelace would do 


as he pleaſed. She mingled a thouſand 
pities often, that he acted not up to the 


| talents lent him—Yet would have it, 


that he had fine qualities to found a re- 
formation upon; and, when the happy 
day came, would make amends for all: 


and of this all his friends were ſo aſ- 


ſured 
earnelily, as for his marriage. 


This, indifferent as it is, is better 
than my brother ſays of him. 

I )!be people of the houſe here are very 
honeſt - Iooking induſtrious folks: Mrs, 
Sorlings is the gentlewoman's name. 
The farm ſeems well-ftocked, and 


thriving. She is a widow; has two 


ſons, men grown, who vie with each 
other which. ſhall take moſt pains in 
Promoting the common good; and they 
are both of them, I already ſee, more 


reſpectful to two modeſt young women 


their ſiſters, than my brother was to 
his ſiſter, V 
I believe I muſt ſtay here longer than 


at firſt I thought I ſhould. 


I I oughtto have mentioned, that, be- 
fore I {et out for this place, I received 


ou kind letter“. Every thing is kind 
rom ſo dear a friend. 5 
own, that after I had told you of 


my abſolute determination not to go 
away with him, you might well be ſur - 


prized at your firſt hearing that I was 
actually gone. The Lord bleſs. me, 


my dear, I myſelf, at times, can hardly 
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the extatick; one of his phraſes. 


that they wiſhed for nothing ſo. 


but ſhew not ſo muc 


Ses Volo II. Letter XLVI. 


believe it is I, that have been 
ſo ſtrange a ſtep... - wo whe 
I have not the better opinion of Mr 

Lovelace for his extravagant yaluhj. 
lity. He is too full of profeſhons, He 
ſays too many fine things of me, and. 
to. me. True reſpe&, true value [ 
think lies not in words: words canmt 
expreſs it: the ſilent awe, the humble 

the doubting eye, and even the heſitat- 
ing voice, better ſhew it by much, 
than, as our beloved Shakeſpeare ſays— 


— © The rattling tongue 
© Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence,” 
The man indeed at times is all upon 
to my ſhame and confuſion, I mult ſay, 
that I know too well to what to attr.. 
bute his tranſports. In one word, it 
is to his triumph, my dear. And, to 
impute it to that perhaps equally ex- 
poſes my vanity, and condemns my 
e...... 
We have been alarmed with notions 


of a purſuit, founded upon a letter 


from his intelligencer. 10 5 
How do different circumſtances either 


ſanctify or condemn the ſame action! 


— What care ought we to take not to 


_ confound the diſtinctions of right and 


wrong, when ſz{f comes in the queſ- 
tion! I condemned in Mr, Lovelace 
the corrupting of a ſervant of my fa- 


ther's; and now I am glad to give a 


kind of indirect approbation of that 


fault, by enquiring of him what he 


hears, by that or any other way, of the 
manner in which my relations took my 
flight, A preconcerted, forward, and 
artful flight, it muſt undoubtedly ap- 
pear to them. How grievous is that to 
think of! Yet how, as I am ſituated, 
can I put them right? - $44 
Mott heavily, * ons they take it; 
grief as rage. 
And he can hardly have patience to hear 
of the virulence and menaces of my 
brother againſt himſelf, Then a merit 
is made to me of his forbearance. 
What a ſatis faction am I robbed of, 
my deareſt friend, when I reflect upon 
m * 8 — : had it 
ſtill in m er to ſay I ſuffered wrong, 
rather t ks . That others 


were more wanting in their kindneſs to 


me than I in duty (where duty is ow. 


ie 
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ie vpon me! for meeting the ſeducer! 

. as happily as it now * 
1 have laid up for myſelf remorſe fo 
my avhole life. | 3 [kt 
"What ſtill more concerns me is, that 
every time I fee this man, I am ſtill at 
a greater loſs than before what to make 
of him. I watch every turn of his 
| countenance: and I think I ſee very deep 
lines in it. He looks with more mean- 
ing, I verily think, than he uſed to 
look; yet not more ſerious; not leſs 


I don't know how he looks 


But with more confidence a great deal 
than formerly; and yet he never wanted 
at. 1 
5 But here is the thing; I behold him 
with fear now, as conſcious of the 
power my indiſcretion has given him 
over me. And well may he look more 
elate, when he ſees me deprived of all 
the cog g ſignificance, which 


adorns and exalts a perſon Who has 


been accuſtomed to reſpect; and who 


now, by a conſcious inferiority, allows 
herſelf to be overcome, and in a ſtate of 
obligation, as I may ſay, to a man who 


from a humble ſuitor to her for her fa- 
vour, aſſumes the conſequence and airs 


of a protector. Wy 

I ſhall ſend this, as my former, by 
a poor man, who travels every day with 
pedlary matters. He will leave it at 
Mrs. Knolly's, as you direct. 
If you hear any-thing of my father 
and mother, and of their health, and 
how my friends were affected by my 


unhappy ſtep, pray be ſo good as to 


urite me a few lines by the meſſenger, 
if his waiting for them can be known 
to you. eee 3% 

1 am afraid to aſk you, whether, 
2 that part of my narrative 
already in your hands, you think any 


ſort of extenuation lies for your un- 
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MR, LOVELACE, ro john BEL- 
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TUESDAY, WIDN. Ar IIL 11, 12. 
Fo claim my promiſe, that I 
1. will be as particular as poſſible, 
in all that =” between me and my 
ſs. Indeed, I never had a more 


humbleſt ſlave to an eaſtern monarch. 


ious ſubject to exerciſe my pen 


upon. And, moreover, I have leiſure; 
for by her good will, my acceſs would 


be as difficult to her, as that of the 


Nothing, then, but inclination to write 
can be wanting: and ſince our friend. 
ſhip, and your obliging attendance upon 


me at the White Hart, will not ex 


cuſe that, I will endeavour to keep my 


word. „ 4 
I parted with thee and thy brethren, 


with a full reſolution, thou knoweſt, 


to rejoin ye, if ſhe once again diſap- 
pointed me, in order to go together (at- 


tended by our ſervants, for ſhew-ſake) 
to the gloomy father; and demand 
audience of the tyrant upon the free. 


doms taken with my character. In 
ſhort, to have tried by fair means, if 


fair would do, to make him change his 
reſolutions; and treat his charming 


daughter with leſs inhumanity, and s 


with more civility. _ | 


I told thee my reaſons for not going 
in ſearch of a letter of countermand, 
I was right; for if I had, I ſhould 
have found ſuch a one; and had I re- 
ceived it, ſhe would not have met me. 
Did ſhe think, that after I had been 


more than once diſappointed, I would 
not keep her to her promiſe; that 1 
would not hold her to it, when I had got 


her in ſo deeply? 3 
The moment I heard the door un- 
bolt, I was ſure of her. That motion 


made my heart bound to my throat. 


But when that was followed with tbe 
preſence of my charmer, flaſhing upon 


me all at once in a flood of brightneſs, 


{ſweetly dreſſed, though all unprepared - 
for a journey, I trod air, and hardly 


thought myſelf a mortal. 
Thou ſhalt judge of her dreſs, as, at 
the moment I fil beheld her, ſhe ap- 
peared to me, and as, upon 'a nearer 
obſervation, ſne really was. I am'a 


critick, thou knoweſt, in womens dreſ- 
ſes. Many a one I have taught to 
dreſs, and helped to undreſs. But 
there is ſuch a native elegance in this 
lady, that ſhe ſurpaſſes all that I could 
imagine ſurpaſſing. ' But then her per- 
ſon adorns. what ſhe wears, more than 
dreſs can adorn her; and that's her ex- 
celientes © +5 © T5107 of 


Expect therefore a faint ſketch of her 
admirable perſon with her dreſs. 
Her wax-like fleſh (for after all, 


fleſh and blood I think ſhe is) by it's 


delicacy and firmneſs, anſwers for the 


ſoundneſs 


* 


a. + 


wWantoning in an 


$0 
ſoundneſs of her health. Thou haft 
often heard me launch' out in praiſe of 
her complexion. I never in my life be- 
held a ſkin fo illuſtriouſiy fair. The 
lily and the driven ſnow it is nonſenſe 
to talk of: her lawn and her laces one 
might indeed compare to thoſe; but 
what a whited wall would a woman ap- 
r to be, who had a complexion which 
would juſtify ſuch unnatural compari- 
ſons? But this Jady is all glowing, all 
charming fleſh and blood: yet ſo clear, 
that every meandring vein is to be ſeen 
in all the lovely parts of her which cuſ- 
tom permits to be viſible. | 

Thou haſt heard me alſo deſcribe the 


 wavyringlets of her ſhining hair need- 


ing neither art nor powder; of itſelf an 
ornament, defying all other ornaments; 
1 about a neck that is 

beautiful beyond deſcription. ; 
Her head-dreſs was a Bruſſels- lace 
mob, peculiarly adapted to the charm- 
ing air and turn of her features. A 

* ky-blueribband il luſtrated that. But 
although the weather was ſomewhat 
ſharp, ſhe had not on either hat or 
hood; for, beſides that ſhe loves to uſe 
herſelf hardily, (by which means and 
by a temperance truly exemplary, ſhe 
is allowed to have given high health and 


vigour to an originally tender conſti- 


tution). ſhe ſeems to have intended to 
 ſhew me, that ſhe was determined not 
ſtand to her appointment. O Jack! 
that ſuch a ſweet girl ſhould be a rogue ! 

Her morning gown was a pale prim- 
roſe-coloured paduaſoy: the cuffs and 
robings curiouſly embroidered by the 
fingers of this ever-charming Arachne, 
in a running pattern gf violets and 
their leaves; the light in the flowers 
filver; gold in the leaves. A pair of 
diamond ſnaps in her ears. A white 
| handkerchiet wrought by the ſame ini- 
mitable fingers concealed—O Belford ! 
what ſtill more inimitable beauties did 
it not conceal!—And I faw, all the 


way we rode, the bounding heart (by 
it's throbbing motions I ſaw iti) dan- 


cing beneath the charming umbrage. 
Her ruffles were the ſame as her mob. 
'Her apron a flowered lawn. Her coat 
White ſattin, quilted: blue fattin her 
thoes, braided with the ſame colour, 
-without lace; for what need has the 


prettieſt foot in the world of ornament? 


neat buckles in them: and on her chatm- 
ing arms a pair of black velvet glove- 
like muffs of her on invention; for 


pleaſes.— Her hands velvet of them. 
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ſhe makes and gives faſhions a4 the 


ſelves, thus uncovered the 
graſped by thoſe of her „ 4g 
I have told thee what were mytran(. 
ports, when the undrawn bolt preſented 
to me my long-expeRted goddeſs.— He- 
emotions were more ſweetly feminine, 
after the firſt moments; for then the fire 
of her ſtarry eyes began to ſink into a 
leſs dazzling languor. She trembled: 
nor knew ſhe how to fupport the agi. 
tations of a heart ſhe had never found 
ſo ungovernable. She was even faint- 
ing, when I clafped her in my ſup. 
porting arms. What a precious mo. 
ment that! How near, how ſweetly near, 
the throbbing partners ! 
By her dreſs, I faw, as I obſerved 
before, how unprepared ſhe was for a 
journey; and not doubting herintention 
once more to diſappoint me, I would 
have drawn her after me. Then be 
a contention the moſt vehement that 
ever I had with woman. It would pain 
thy friendly heart to be told the in- 
finite trouble I had with her. I begged, 
I prayed, on my knees; yet in vain, I 
begged and prayed her to anſwer her 
own appointment; and had I not hap. 
pily provided for ſuch a ſtruggle, know- 
ing whom I had to deal with, I had 
certainly failed in my deſign; and as 
certainly would have accompanied her 
in, without thee and thy brethren; and 
who knows what might have been the 
conſequence ? | „ 
But my honeſt agent anſwering my 


ſignal, though not quite ſo ſoon as ex. 


pected, in the manner thou knowelt [ 
had preſcribed, © They are coming! 


© They are coming!—PFly, fly, my be- 
loved creature, cried I, drawing my 


ſword with a flouriſh, as if I would 
have ſlain half an hundred of the ſup- 

ſed intruders; and, ſeizing her trem- 
blin hands, I drew her after me fo 
ſwiftly, that my feet, winged by love, 
could hardly keep pace with ber feet, 


_ agitated by tear. And ſo I became her 


emperor. 

- F'Il tell thee all, when I ſee thee: 
and thou ſhalt then judge of my diff. 
culties, and of her perverſeneſs. And 
thou wilt rejoice with me at my con- 
queſt over ſuch a watchful and open · 


eyed charmer. = 
But ſeeſt thou not now (as I think I 
do) the wind · outſtripping fair- One fly · 


ing from her love 10 ber lore her 
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© And wilt thou, Lovelace, abuſe 


; . et dar flying from 
1 ſhe — reſolved not to abandon, 


to the man ſhe was determined not to 


go off with? The ſex! The ee 


over! Charming contradiftion! — 
Hah, hah, hah, hah !- I muſt here 


[muſt here, lay down my pen, to hold 


my ſides; for I muſt have my laugh 
out now the fit - upon me. 


f* 


I BELIEVE—I believe—Hah, hah, 


hab! I believe, Jack, my dogs con- 
clude me mad: for here has one of 


them popt in, as if to ſee what ailed. 
me; or whom I had with me. -The 
whorſon caught the laugh, as he went 
out,-Hah, hah, hah !—An impudent 
dog!—O Jack, kneweſt thou my con- 
ceit, and were but thy laugh joined to 
mine, I believe it would hold me for 


© that power which 


Which what, Belford ?—Which 1. 
obtained not by her own conſent, but 


againſt it. 


** But.which thou never hadſt ob- 
ſne not eſteemed thee” 


© tained, ha 
© above all men“. 55 


And which I had never taken ſo 
much pains to obtain, had I not loved 
her above all women. So far upon a 
par, Jack! and if thou pleadeſt honour, 
ought not honour to be mutual? If 
mutual, does it not imply mutual truſt, 
mutual confiden :e? And what have I 
had of that from he: to boaſt of ?— 
Thou knoweſt the whole progreſs of 
our warfare: for a warfare it has truly 


been; and far, very far, from an amo- 


rous warfare too. Doubts, miſtruſts, 
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an hour longer. 2 upbraidings, on her part: humiliations 
But, O my beſt beloved fair- one, re- the moſt abject, on mine. Obliged ta 
pine not thou at the arts by which thou aſſume ſuch airs of reformation, that 
uſpecteſt thy fruitle(s vigilance has been every valet of ye has been afraid 1 
over-watched.—Take care, that thou _ ſhould reclaim in good earneſt. And 
provokeſt not newones that may be ſtill haſt thou not thyſelf frequently ob- 


more worthy of thee. If once thy em- 


decrees thy fall, thou ſhalt greatly 
fil. Thou ſhalt have cauſe, if that 


come to paſs, which may come to pals, 
(for why wouldſt thou put off mar- 


riage to ſo lang a day, as till thou hadſt 


ſerved to me, how aukwardly I returned 
to my uſual gaiety, after I had been 


within a mile of her father's garden- 


wall, although I had not ſeen her? 
Does ſhe not deſerve to pay for all 
this ?—To make an honeſt fellow look 
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reaſon to be convinced of my reforma- like an hypocrite; what a vile thing is 
tion, deareſt?) thou ſhalt have cauſe, ; that! 1:50 01 00 1 a5 44 
never fear, to fit down morediſlatisfied Then thou knoweſt what a fa ſe lit- 
with the ſtars, than with thyſelf, And tle rogue ſhe has been. How little con- 
come the worſt to the worſt, glorious ſcience ſhe has made of -diſappointing- 
terms will I give thee. Thy garriſon, me. Haſt thou not been a witneſs of 
with General Prudence at the head, and my ravings, on this ſcore? - Have I 
Governor Watchfulneſs bringing up the not, in the height of them, vowed res 
rear, ſhall be allowed to march cut venge upon the faithleſs charmer ?— 
with all the honours due to ſo brave a And, if I zz be forſworn, whether 
reſiſtance. And all thy ſex, and all I anſwer her expectations, or follow my 
mine, that hear of n Grovs, Bury and own inclinations; and if the option be 
of thy conduct, ſhall acknowledge the in my own power; can J heſitate a mo- 
fortreſs as nobly won, as defended. ' ment which to chuſe?? Et: 
Thou wilt not dare, methinks I 1 her cireumſpection, 
bear thee ſay, to attempt to reduce and her continual grief, that ſhe - 
ſuch a goddeſs this, to a ſtandard un- pects ſome miſchief from me. I don't . 
* worthy of her excellences. It is im- care to diſappoint any-body I have a 
*-poſſible, Lovelace, that thou ſhouldſt value for. e e 
„ intend to break through oaths and But O the noble, the exalted crea - 
© proteſtations ſo ſolenm. ture! Who can avoid heſitating when 
That I did not intend it, is certain. he thinks of an offence againſt her? 
That I do intend it, I cannot (my heart, Who can but pit: 
my reverence for her, will not let me) Vet, on the other hand, ſo loth at 
- But knoweſt thou not my aver - laſt to venture, though threatened to 
ſion to the ſtate of ſnackles? And is be forced into the nuptiab fetters with 
e not ix MY POWER ? 2 man, whom . as à rival, 
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is to diſgrace myſelf !—So ſullen, now 
me has ventured !—What title has ſhe 
to pity; and to a — which her pride 
would make her diſclaim? 

But I reſolve not any way. I will 
ſee how her will works; and how my 
will leads me on. I will give the com- 


batants fair play, and yet, every time 


I attend her, I find that ſhe is leſs in 
power; I more in bers. 

Vet, a fooliſh little rogue! to forbid 
me to think of marriage till I am a re- 
formed man! Till the implacables of 
her family change their natures, and 
become placable! * 

It is true, when ſhe was for making 
thoſe conditions, the did not think, 
that without any, ſhe ſhould be cheat- 
ed out of herſelf; for ſo the dear foul, 
it. 0 | 

Hou it ſwells my pride, to have been 
able to outwit ſuch a vigilant charmer! 
J am taller by half a yard in my ima- 
gination than I was, I look down upon 
every- body now. Laſt night I was 
ſtill more extravagant. I teok off my 
hat, as I walked, to ſee if the lace 
were not ſcorched, ſuppoſing it had 
bruſhed down a ſtar; and, before I put 
it on again, in mere wantonneſs, and 
heart's eaſe, I was for buffeting tne 
moon. . t1 0; toe”? 

In ſhort, my whole ſoul is joy. 

When I go to bed I laugh myſelf aſleep; 
and I awake either laughing or ſinging 


as I may tell thee in it's place, phraſes 


Vet nothing nearly in view, neither 


For why ?-T am not yet reformed 
enough. 


I told thee at the time, if thou re- 


breſt, how capable this reſtriction 
was of being turned upon the over - ſcru- 


pulous dear creature, could I once get 
her out of her father's houſe; and were I 
diſpoſed to puniſh her for her family's 
faults, and for the infinite trouble ſhe 
herſelf had given me. Little thinks 
the, that I have kept an account of both: 


and that, when my heart is ſoft, and 


all her own, I can but turn to my ne- 
moranda, and barden myſelf at once. 
O my charmer, look to it! Abate of 
thy haughty airs! Value not thyſelf 
upon thy ſincerity, if thou art indiffe- 
rent to me! I will not bear it nov. 
Art thou not in my POWER ?— Nor, if. 
thou loveſt me, think, that the female 
affectation of denying thy love, will 
avail thee now, with a heart ſo proud 
and ſo jealous as mine? Remember, 


moreover, that all thy family. 
upon thy head! 
But, ah! Jack, when I ſee m 


a 
when I am admitted to the 8 


this radiant beauty, what will become 


ſins zre 


of all this vapouring ? 


But, be my end what it ma 
obliged, by thy penetration, * 
to proceed by the ſap. Fair and fofth, 
A wife at any time! Marriage will be 
always in my power. 

When put to the univerſity, the ſame 
courſe of initial fludies will qualify the 
yonker for the one line or for the other, 


The genius ought to point out the fu. 
ture lawyer, divine, or phyſician! 


So the fame cautious conduct, with ſuch 
a 2 will do either for the avife, 
or for the no-wife. When I reform, 
I'll marry. *Tis time enough for the 


one, the lady muſt ſay—For the other, 


ſay I! 


what to reſolve upon. . 
I'll tell thee my inclinings, as ] pro- 
ceed. The pro's and the the con's I'll 


tel] thee: but being got too far from 


the track I fet out in, I will cloſe here. 
I may however write every day ſome- 


thing, and ſend it as opportunity offers, 


Regardleſs, nevertheleſs, I ſhall be 
in all I write, of connexion, accuracy, 


or of any mg but of my own unpe- 
E | 


rial will and pleaſure, 


LETTEE IC. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSS. 
| | HARLOWE., _ \ 


. WEDNESDAY NIGHT, APRIL . 


Have your narrative, my dear. You 


are the ſame noble creature you ever 


were. Above diſguiſe, above art, above 


ne to extenuate a failing. 
The on 
ſurely, that could have driven ſuch a 
daughter upon ſuch extremities, + 


But you muſt not be ſo very much 
too good for them, and for the caſe, 


Vou lay the blame ſo properly and 


{> unſſ aringly upon your meeting bin, 
that ee can be added to that ſub- 


je& by your worſt enemies; were they 


to ſee what you have written. 
I am not ſurprized, now 1 baye read 


your narrative, that ſo bold and ſo con- 
triving a man am forced to b 


Iam 


But how ramble!— This it is to be 
in ſuch a ſituation, that I know not 


y family in the world, yours, 


4 " 
14 % 
0 
1 


CLARISSA 


* 

Vor ſtood it out much better and 
longer—Here again comes my buſtling, 
iealous mother! : 

jealo 4 0 

PDon'r be fo angry at yourſelf, Did 
you not do for the beſt at the time? 
As to your firſt. fault, he anſwering 
bis letters; it was always incumbent 
upon you to aſſume the guardianſhip 
1 ſuch a family, when the bravo of jt 
had run riot as he did, and brought 
himſelf into danger. | phe 

Except your mother, who has no will 
of her own, have any of them! common 
ſenſe? | 


Forgive me, my dear—Here is that 
ftupid uncle Antony of yours. A 
pragmatical, conceited, © poſitive—He 
came yeſterday, in a fearful pucker, 
and puffed, and blowed, and ſtumped 


| about our hall and parlour, while his 


meſſage was carried up. 8 

My mother was dreſſing. Theſe wi- 
dows are as ſtarched as the old batche- 
lors. She would not ſee him in a di- 
ſhabille for the world hat can ſbe 
nean by it? e | 


His errand was to ſet her againſt you, 
and to ſhew their determined rage on 


your going away. The iſſue proved too 
evidently that this was the principal 
end of his vifit. 5 
The odd creature deſired to ſpeak 
with her alone. I am not uſed to ſuch 
exceptions whenever any viſits are made 
to my mother. | - 
When ſhe was primmed out, down 


ſhe came to him. They locked them- 


ſelves in. The two poſitive heads were 
put together—Cloſe together I ſuppoſe; 
for J liſtened, but could hear nothin 

diſtinctly, though they both ſeemed f ul 
of their ſubjecrt. | | 

I had a good mind, once or twice, to 
haye made them open the door. Could 
I have been ſure of keeping but tole- 
rably my temper, I would have 4e- 


manded admittance. But I was afraid, 


if bad obtained it, that I ſhould have 
forgot it was my mother's houſe, and 

n for turning him out of it. To 
come to rave againſt and abuſe my 
deareſt, deareſt, faultleſs friend! and 
me ravings to be encouraged, and per- 
Maps joined in, in order to juſtify them - 


ves; the one for contributing to drive 


hat dear friend out of he father's 
houſe; the other for refuſing her a tem- 
porary aſylum, till, the reconciliation 


HARLO WE. 4 


could have been effected, which her 
dutiful heart was ſet upon; and which 
it would have become the love which 
my mother had ever pretended for you, 
to have mediated for—Could I have 
had patience?! 4 a 

The ue, as I ſaid, fkewed what the 
errand was—Tt's firft appearance, after 
the old fuſty fellow was marched off, 
{You muſt excuſe mt, my dear) was in 
a kind of gloomy, Harlowe-like re- 


o 


ſervedneſs in my mother; which, upon 


a few reſenting flirts of mine, was fol- 
lowed by a rigoross prohibition of cor- 
reſpondence. 3 
| This put us, you may ſuppoſe, upon 
terms not the moſt. agreeable. I de- 
fired to know, if I were prohibited 
dreaming of you? For, my dear, you 
have all my leping as well as waking 
ar on aha Ba te 
I can eaſily allow for your corre- 
ſpondence with yaur wretchat rſt (and 
yet your motions were excellent) by 
the effe&tthis prohibition has upon me; 
ſince, if poſſible, it has made me love 
you better than before; and I am more 


deſirous than ever of carreſponding 


with you. | | . Ges 
But I have nevertheleſs a much more 
laudable motive ſhould think myſelf 


the unworthjeſt of creatures, could I 
be brought to flight a dear friend, and 


ſuch a meritorious one, in her diſtreſs. 
—1 would die hrſt—And fo I told my 
mother. And I have defired her not to 
watch me in my retired hours; nor to 
inſiſt upon my lying with her conſtantly, 
which ſhe now does more earneſtly than 
ever. Twere better, I told her, that 
the Harlowe-Betty were borrowed to be 
ſet over me. N 1 i 
Mr. Hickman, who greatly honours 
you, has, unknown to me, interpoſed 
fo warmly in your favour with my mo- 
ther, that it makes for him no ſmall © 
merit wih-me 8 
J cannot, at preſent, write to every 
particular, unleſs I would be in /t de- 
fance.—Teaze, teaze, teaze, for ever! 
The ſame thing, though anſwered fifty 
times over, in every hour to be repeated 
—Lord bleſs me) what a life muſt my 
poor father But let me remember to 
whom 1 am vriting. 5 
If this ever- active, ever -miſchie vous 
monkey of a man, this Lovelace, con- 
trived, as you ſuſpect - But here comes 
my mother again“ Aye, ſtay a little 
© longer, my mamma, if you pleaſe 
Rr 2 IJ can 
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I can but be ſuſpeRted ! I can but be 
chidden for- making you wait; and 


8 chidden T am ſure to be, whether 1 
do or · not, in the way you, my good 


mamma, are Antom d into.“ 
hBleſs me! — how impatient ſhe 1s |— 
Ho ſhe thunders at the door! This 
moment, Madam!—How.came I to 
« double-lock myſelf in. What have 
I done with the key! Deuce take the 
key! Dear Madam! You flutter one 


N | 
You may believe, my dear, that I 
took care of my papers before I open- 
ed the door, We have had a charm- 
ing dialogue She flung from me in a 
"paboy. /; 1 | 
.  So—what's now to be done ?—Sent 
for down in a very peremptory manner, 


Taſfure you. What an incoherent let- 


ter will you have, when Ican get it to 
you! But now.I know where to ſend it, 
Mr. Hickman ſhall find me a meſſen- 
ger. Yet, if he be detected, poor 
fou, he will be Harlowed-off, as well 


as his meek miſtreſs, e 


. THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 
1 HAVE this moment your conti- 


nuation-letter. And am favoured, at 
preſent, with the abſence of my Argus- 


—— 


eyed mother. : 
Dear ereature I can account for all 
your difficulties. A young lady of 
your delicacy!—And with ſuch a man! 
I muſt be brief. | 

The man's a fool, my dear, with all 
his pride, and with all his complaiſance, 
and affectęd regards to your injunctions. 
Vet his ready inventions— | 
Sometimes I think you ſhould go to 
Lady Betty's—I know not what to ad- 
viſe you to do. — I ſhould, if you were 
not ſo intent upon reconciling yourſelf 
to your relations. Vet they are impla- 
cable. You can have no hopes of them. 
| Your uncle's errand to my mother may 
convince you of that; and if you have 
an anſwer to 2 letter to your ſiſter, 
that will confirm you, I dare ſay. 
Tou need not to have been afraid of 
aſking me, whether, upon reading 
your narrative, I thought any extenu- 
àtion could lie for what you have done! 
J have, as above, before I had your 
queſtion, told you my mind ag to that, 
And IJ repeat, that I think, your pro- 
vocations and inducements conſidered, 
you are free from blame; at leaſt, the 


hold 


her perſecutors on one hand, a 
ſeducer on the other, I will * 
for all the reſt of her conduct, be it 
what it will. By | 
All your. acquaintance, vou may 
ſuppoſe, talk of nobody but Dow gon, 
indeed bring your admirable charaQer 
for a plea againſt you; but nobody 
does, or can, acquit your father and 
uncles. | | t 

Every · body ſeems apprized of 
brother's and ſiſter's 3 Your 


fligh 


they aimed to drive you to, by the va. 
rious attacks they made upon you; un. 
hoping (as they muſt do all the time) 
the ſucceſs of their ſchemes in Solmes's 


beha 


were reſtored to favour, the ſuſpended 
love 
river breaking down a temporary ob.“ 
ſtruction, would return with double 
force; and that then you would expoſe, 


freeſt that ever young creature 

took 1 pon 
But you took it not. Vou were dei 

on one fide, and, poſſibly 2 

the other. —If any woman on 

be circumſtanced as you were, and ſhall 


ſuch a ſtep. 


, tricked on 
earth ſhall 


out ſo long as you did, againſt 


t is, no doubt, the very thing 


If. They knew, that if once you 


of your father and uncles, like a 


and triumph over all their arts. And 
now, I hear they enjey their ſucceſsful 


_ malice, . 


Your father is all rage and violence. 
He ought, I am ſure, to turn his rage 
inward. All your family accuſe you 
of acting with deep art; and are put 


upon ſuppoſing that you are actually 


every hour exulting over them, with 


your man, in the ſucceſs of it. 


They all pretend now, that your 


trial 


of Wedneſday was to be the laſt, 


Advantage would indeed, my mo- 


ther owns, have been taken of your 
yielding, if you had yielded, But 


ad you not been to be prevailed upon, 
they would have given up their ſcheme, 
and taken your promiſe for renouncing 
Lovelace—Believe them who will 1 55 
They own, however, that a mini- 
ſter was to be preſent Mr. Solmes was 
to be at hand And your father was 
previouſly to try his authority over 


you, 


in order to make you ſign the 


ſettlements—All of it à romantick 
contrivance of your wild-headed fool- 
iſh brother, I make no doubt. Is it 
likel y that he and Bell would have given 


1 


to your reſtoration to favour, ſup · 
git in their power to hinder it, on 
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Plate V 


CLARISSA HARLOWF. - 


any other terms than thoſe their hearts 
had been ſo long ſet upon? 
Ho they took your flight, when 
found it out, may be better ſup- 
Alden ! 
Vvour gunt Hervey it ſeems was the 
firſt that went down to the Ivy Summer 
Houſe, in order to acquaint you that 
their ſearch was over. Betty followed 
berz and they not finding you there, 
went on towards the caſcade, accord- 
ing to a hint of yours 
+ nig by the garden-door, the 
met a/ſervant { They don't ſay, it was 
Jhat Joſeph Leman; but it is very _ 
at it vas be] running, as he ſaid, 
from purſuing Mr. Lovelace (a great 
helge ſtake in his hand, and out of 
breath) to alarm the family: 
I it were this fellow, and if he were 
employed in the double agency of 
cheating them, and cheating you, what 
ſhall we think of the wretch you are 
with? Run away from him, my dear, 


if ſo—No matter to whom—or marry 


him; if you cannot. 

Tour aunt and all your family were 
accordingly alarmed by this fellow 
tvidently when too late for purſuit. 
They got together; and, when a poſſe, 
ran to the place of interview; and 


ſome of them as far as to the tracks of 


the chariot- wheels, without ſtopping. 
And having heard the man's tale upon 
the ſpot, a general lamentation, a mu- 
tual upbraiding, and rage, and grief, 
were echoed from the different perſons, 
aceording to their different tempers and 


conceptions. And they returned like 


fools as they went. 
© Your brother, at firſt, ordered horſes 
and armed men to be got ready for a 


purſuit. * Solmes and your uncle Tony 


were to be of the party. But your 

mother and your aunt Hervey diſſuaded 

them from it, for fear of adding evil to 

evil; not doubting but Lovelace had 

taken meaſures to ſupport himſelf in 
what he had done; and eſpecially when 
the ſervant declared, that he ſaw you 

run with him as faſt as you could ſet 

foot to the ground; and that there were 

al armed men on horſeback at a 


ſmall diſtance off, 

My mother's'abſente was owing to 

to aſſiſt in our correſpondence. She 

made them a viſit upon it. She does 
For long as once, And they haye 


7 


% 


T2 Soberton; and M 
imſelf will call for them there; and 
there ſhall leave mine. It gbes agai 
me too, to make him ſo uſe 


dangerous, a ver 
He that can oblige, may 'diloblige— 
Happy for ſome Fs not to have it in 


re hat the Knollys's Were 
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romiſed, that no more letters ſhall be 


left there, without her knowledge. © 


But Mr. Hickman has engaged one 
Filmer, a hvuſbandman in the lane we 


call Finch Laue, titar ue, 10 fecede 
them. Thither you will be pleaſed to 


direct yours, under cober, to Mr. 
r. Hickman 


ful to me. 


Ele looks already ſo proud upon it! 


I ſhall have him [Who U. 
give himſelf” dirs.>He had beſt conſi 
der, that the favour he has Vbeeh lon 


aiming at, may put him into a v 


their power to o 


Il have patience, if I can, for a 


while, to ſee if theſe buſtlings in my 
mother will ſubſide But upon m 


word, Iwill not long bear this uſage. 


Sometimes I am ready to think, that 
my mother carries it thus on purpoſe to 


tire me out, and to make me the ſooner. 


marry. If I find it to be ſo, and that 


Hickman, in order to make a merit 
with me, is in the low plot, I will ne- 
ver bear him in my ſi gt. 
Plotting wretch, as I doubt your 
man is, I wiſh to Heaven that you 
were married, that you might brave 
them all, and not be forced to hide 
yourſelf, and be hurried from one in- 


* 


you, omit not to lay hold on any hand- 


fome opportunity that' may offer for 


that purpoſe. 3 
Here again comes my mother. 


W look mighty glum upon each 
other, I can belt Sor. She had not ben 


Harlowe me at this rate I won't bear 
it. n 2 : 3 ) X. o IS. ES © ®.. 


n 


I have a yaſt deal to write. I know | 
not what to write firſt, Vet my mind + 


is full, and ready to run ov r. 
I am got into a private corner of the 
rden, to be out of her way. Lord 
elp theſe mothers!—Do they think 


they can prevent a daughter's writing, 
or doing any-thing ſhe has a mind to 


do, by ſuſpicion, , watehfulneſs, and 


"ſcolding?—They bad better place a 


confidence in one by half—A generous 
mind ſcorns to abuſe a generous confi- 


dence. 


Fon have a nice; 8 ye dich part to 


tickliſh ſſtuation. 
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act with this wretch - Who yet has, I 
think, but one plain path before him. 
I pity you— But you muſt make the 
beſt of the lot you have been forced to 
draw. Vet I ſee your difficulties.— 
But if he do not offer to abuſe your 
confidence, I would have you ſeem at 
leaſt to place ſome in him. 
If you think not of marrying ſoon, 
J approve of your reſolution to fix 
ſomewhere out of his reach. And if 
be know not where to find you, fo 
much the better. Vet verily believe, 
they would force you back, could they 
dut come at you, if they were not 
afraid of bim. EW | 
I think, by all means, you ſhould 
demand of both your truſtees to be put 
in poſſeſſion of your own eſtate. Mean 
time I have fixty guineas at your ſer- 
vice. I beg you will command them. 
Before they are gone, I'll take care you 
hall be further ſupplied. I don'tthink 
. you'll have a ſhilling or a ſhilling's 
worth of your own from your rela- 
tions, unleſs you extort it from them, 
As they believe you went away by 
| your own conſent, they are, it ſeems, 
ö equally ſurprized and glad that you 
1 Have left your jewels and money behind 
| vou, and have contrived for cloaths fo 
| il. Very little likelihood this ſhews 
- of their anſwering your requelts. 
| Indeedevery-one who knows not what 
| Juda know, muſt be ata loſs to account 
for your fight, as they will call it. 
And how, my dear, can one report it 
with any tolerable advantage to you? 
To ſay, you did not intend it when 
vou met him, who wil: believe it? to 
ſay, that a perſon of your known ſtea- 
dineſs and punctilio was er- per ſuaded 
when you gave him the meeting, how 
will that found ?—To ſay, you were 
tricked out gf yourſelf, and people were 
to give credit to it, how diſreputable! 
And while zumarried, and yet with 
him, the man a man of ſuch a charac- 
ter, what would it not lead a cenſuring 
_ world to think? 4785 
J want to ſee how you put it in your 
letter for your cloaths. _ 8 
As you may depend upon all the lit- 
tle ſpiteful things they can offer, in- 
ſtead of ſending what you write for, 


wil 


find a way to ſend you alſo any of m 


beg, my dear Clariſſa, that you will 
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with Lovelace, in refuſin 
my offer. If you do not 


delicacy in other reſpects. 


pray accept the tum I tender. What 
L guineas do — And I wilt Fla 


cloaths and linen for N es ſupply, 1 


not put your Anna Howe upon 72 
g do accept of 
oblige me, 1 


ſhall be apt to think that you rather in. 


. cline to be obliged to him, than + 
vour ne. And if I End this, 1 Ao 


not know how to reconcile it with your 
Pray inform me of every-thing th 

paſſes between you;and 24 3 

for you (however needleſs, from vour 


. own prudence) make me wiſnyou to con- 
tinue to be very minute. If any. thi 


occur that you would tell meof if I were 
preſent, fail not to put it down in 
writing, although, from your natural 
diffidence, it ſhould not appear to you 
altogether ſo worthy of your pen, or 


of my knowing. A ſtander-by may 


ſee more of the game than one that 
plays. Great conſequences, like great 
folks, generally owe their greatnels ts 
ſmall cauſes, and little incidents, 

Upon the whole, I do not now think 
it is in your power to diſmiſs him when 
you pleaſe. I apprized you before. 


hand, that it would not, I repeat 


therefore, that were I you, I would at 


leaſt /eem to place ſome confidence in 


him. So long as he is decent, you 
may. Very viſibly obſervable, to ſuch 
delicacy as yours, mult be that beha- 


viour in him, which will make him un 


worthy of ſame confidence. 5 

Your relations, according to what 
old Antony ſays to my mother, and ſb: 
to me, (by way of threatening, that 


you will not gain your ſuppoled ends 


upon them by your flight) ſeem to ex- 
pect that you will throw yourſelf into 
Lady Betty's protection; and that ſhe 
will offer to mediate for you: and they 
vow, that they. will never hearken to 
any terms of accommodation. that ſhall 
come from that quarter, They might 
ſpeak out, and ſay, from any quarter; 
1 dare aver, that your 5 and 
ſiſter will not let them cool —At leaſt, 


* 


till their uncles have made ſuch diſpo- 


ſitions, and perhaps your father too, 
as they would have them make. 
As this letter will apprize yon of an 
alteration in the place to which you 
muſt direct your next, I ſend it by a 


friend of Mr. Hickman, who may be 
depended upon, He has buſineſs, in | 


t neighbourhood of Mrs. Sorlings; 
be knows her, He will return to 


Mr. Hickman this night; and bring 
back any letter you (þall have rey y 
bet | len, 


© calling about her, and putting every- 


% 


hurt could ariſe from it, if your 


CLARISSA 


col or can get ready. It is moon- 


lebt. He'll not mind waiting for you. . 


| chuſe not to ſend by any of Mr. Hick- 


man's ſervants—at preſent, however. 


Frery hour is now, or may be, im- 
10 your reſolutions neceffary. 
I hear at this inſtant, my mother 


body into motion. She will ſoon, I 
ſuppoſe, make me and my employment 
the ſubjects of her enquiry, . : 

Adieu, my dear. May Heaven 


ſerve you, and reſtore you with ho- 


tant; and may make an alteration ' 


nour as unſullied as-your mind to your. 


ever-affecttonate | " 
| ANNa HOWE, 


LETTER-V. 


utss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13s 
Am infinitely concerned, my ever- 
dear and ever kind friend, that I am 


cannot yet want. I believe you think, 
1 muſt not diſpute with Mr, Lovelace 
| theexpences of the road and lodgings, 
till I can get a fixed abode. But I 


the ſad occaſion of the diſpleaſure be 


tween your mother and you.— Ho 


many perſons have I made unhappy ! 
Had I not to confole myſelf, that 


my error is not ewing to wicked preci- 


pitation, I ſhould be the moſt mifera- 


ble of all creatures. As it is, I am 
enough puniſhed in the 4% of my cha- 
rafter, more valuable to me than my 
life; and in the cruel doubts and per- 
plexities which, conflicting with my 


hopes, and each getting the victory by 


furns, harrow up my ſou] between 
them. 8 | e 


I think, however, that you ſhould 


obey your. mother, and decline a cor- 


_ reſpondence with me; at leaſt for the have the leſs to reproach myſelf with. 


preſent, Take care how you fall into 


my error; for that begun with carrying 


ou a prohibited correſpondence; a corre · 


ſpondence which 1 thought it in my 
power to diſcontinue at pleaſure. My 


talent is feribbling; and I the readier 


fall into this freedom, as I found de- 


icht in writing; having motives too, 


which I thought laudable; and, at 


one time, the permiſſion of all my 


friends; to write to him *. | 
Vet as to this correſpondence, what 


, „ "Me Pe" * 
could be prevailed upon to Þ 
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it to be continued ?—So much prudence 


and diſcretion as you have; and "you, 


in writing to me, lying under no temp- 
tation of following fo bad an example, 
as I have ſet=-My letters too occaſion- 
ally filled with ſelf-accuſation, 

I thank you, my dear, moſt cordially 
I thank you, for your kind offers. 
You may be affured, that I will ſooner 
be beholden to you, than'to any-body ' 
living. To Mr. Lovelace the laſt. 
Do not therefore think, that by declin- 
ing your favours, I have an intention 


to lay myſelf under obligation to him. 
_ lamwilling to hope (notwithſtand- 


ing what you write) that my friends 


. will ſend me my little money, together 


with my cloaths. They are too conk- 


derate, ſome of them, at leaft, to per- 
mit that I ſhould be put to ſuch /ow 
difhculties. Perhaps, they will not be 


in. haſte to oblige me. But if not, 1 


hope ſoon to put an end even to thoſe 

ſort of obligations. | 
Small hopes indeed of a reconcilia- 

tion from your account of my uncle's. 


viſit to your mother, in order to ſet 


her againſt an almoſt-friendleſs crea- 
ture whom once he loved! But is it not 
my duty to try for it? Ought I to widen 


my error by obſtinacy and reſentment, 
becauſe o 


and as they are made to believe, that 1 
am capable of triumphing in it, and 


- over them, with the man they "hate ? 
When I have done all in my power to 


reftore myſelf to their favour, I ſhall 


- Theſe conſiderations make me waver 
about following your advice, in rela- 


tion to marriage; and the rather, as he 
is ſo full of complaiſance with regard 
to my former conditions, Which he 


calls my isjunctions. Nor can I nowg 


that my friends, as you inform me, 
have ſo ſtrenuouſſy declared againft ac- 


cepting of the mediation of the ladies uf 
Mr. Lovelace's. family, put myſelf in- 


to their protection, unleſs I am reſolved 
ta give up all hopes of a reconciliation |, 


th my on. 


* 
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vet if any happy introduction could 
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their reſentment; which 
muſt appear reaſonable to them, as 


they ſuppoſe my flight premeditated; . 


* 
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be thought of to effect this deſirable 

rpoſe, how ſhall terms be propoſed 
to my father, while this man is with 
me, or near me? On the other hand, 
ſhould they in his abſence get me back 
by force, (and this, you are of opinion, 
they would attempt to do, but in fear 
of him) how will their ſevereſt acts of 
compulſion be 
from them! — Meanwhile, to what 
cenſures, as you remind me, do I ex- 
poſe myſelf, while he and I are toge- 


ther, and unmarried !—Yet [Can I; 


with patience aſk the queſtion?) if it 
in my poauer f—O, my dear Miſs Howe! 


And am I ſo reduced, as that, to ſave 


the poor remains of my reputation. in 
the world's eye, I muſt watch the gra- 
cious motion from this man's lips? 
Mere my couſin Morden in Eng- 
land, all might ſill perhaps be deter- 
mig . 
If no other mediation than his can 
be procured to ſet on foot the wiſhed- 
for reconciliation, and if my ſituation 


with Mr. Lovelace alter not in the in- 


terim, I muſt endeavour to keep myſelf 
in a ſtate of independence till he ar- 
rive, that I may be at liberty to govern 
myſelf by his advice and direction. 
I will acquaint you, as you deſire, 
with all that paſſes between Mr. Love- 
lace and me. Hitherto I have not diſ- 
covered any-thing in his behaviourthat 
is very exceptionable. Yet I cannot. 


ſay, that I think the reſpe& he ſhews | 


me, an eaſy, unreſtrained, and natural 
reſpet, although I can hardly tell 
where the fannt iss uhh i 

But he has doubtleſs an arrogant and 
encroaching ſpirit. Nor is he ſo polite 
as his education, and other advantages, 


might have made one expect him to be. 


He ſeems, in ſhort, to be one, who 

has always had too much of his on 
will to Kudy to accommodate himſelf 
to that of others. BON. 

As to the placing of ſome confidence 
in him, I ſhall be as ready to take your 
advice in this. particular, as in all 
others, and as he will be to deſerve it. 
But tricked away as I was by 

not only againſt my judgment, but my 
inclination, can be, or any: body, ex- 
Fra. that I ſhould immediately treat 

im with complaiſance, . as if I ac-- 
knowledged 5 to him for car- 
rying me away ?—TI 1 did, muſt he 


not either think me a vile diſſembler | 


vpn by my flight 


him, 


HARLOWE. 
before he 
wards? 1＋ꝑ 650 

Indeed, indeed, my dear, I could 
tear my hair, on reconſidering what 
you write, (as to the probability that 
the dreaded Wedneſday was more dread. 
ed than it needed to be) to think that 
I ſhould be thus tricked by thi _ 


and that, in all likelihood, Wr. 


th 
his vile agent Joſeph Leman. 5 


meditated and elaborate a wickedne 
as it muſt be!==Muſt I not, with Fer 
a man, be wanting to myſelf, if I were 
not jealous and vigilant Vet what a 
life to live for a ſpirit /o open, and na. 
turally ſo unſuſpicious, as mine? 

I am obliged to Mr, Hickman for 


gained that point, or . 


the aſſiſtance he is ſo kindly ready to 


gre to our correſpondence. He is ſo 
ittle likely to make to himſelf an addi. 
tional merit with the daughter upon it, 


that I ſhall be very ſorry, if he riſque 


Wy with the mother by it, | 
I am now in a ſtate of obligation: 
ſo muſt reſt ſatisfied with whatever 1 
cannot help, Whom have I the pow. 
er, once ſo precious to me, of oblig. 
ing? What I mean, my dear, is, that 
I ought, perhaps, to expect, that my 
influences over you are weakened b 
my indiſcretion. Nevertheleſs, I will 
not, if I can help it, deſert myſelf, nor 
give up the privilege you uſed to allow 
me, of telling you what I think of 
ſuch parts of your conduct as I may 
not approve. ; 
You mult permit me therefore, ſe- 
vere as your mother is againſt an unde- 


| ſigning offender, to ſay, that I think 


your livelineſs to her inexcuſable To 
paſs over, for this time, what never- 
theleſs concerns me not a little, the 
free treatment you almoſt indiſcrimi. 
nately give to my relations. | 

1 you will not, for your uty's 
ſale, forbear your tauntings and im- 
patienoe, let me beſeech you, that you 
will for mine. Since otherwiſe, your 
mother may apprehend, that my ex- 
ample, like a leaven, is working itſelf 
into the mind of her beloved daughter. 
And may notſuch an eee 

diſp 


her an irreconcileable diſpleaſure againſt 
me? (34 | | 
I incloſe the copy of my letter tomy 


ſiſter, which you are defirous to fee. 
You will.obſerve, that although I have | 
not demanded my eſtate in form, and 
of my truſtees, yet that I have an. 
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would I keep m word, if they would 
accept of the offer I renew !—TIt was 
not. proper, I believe you will think, 
on many accounts, to own that I was 
0 off againſt my inclination. I 
| deareſt friend, jour ever-obliged 
anda afectioate 


3 1 25 
F * 9 


er. Hasrowz. 


LETTER vi. 


12 Dias. ] 

, 
ur HEAR 1 

Have, I confeſs, been gu 


1255 which carries with 
d undutiful appearance. 


it a raſh 


than J have been of late; and had I not 
too great reaſon toapprehend, thatI was 
t6 be made a ſacrifice to a man I could 
abt dear to think of. But what is 
done, is done Perhaps I could wiſh 


bay and that I had truſted to the 
of my dear and honoured pa- 
a n this from no other motives, 


but thoſe of duty to them. To whom 
l amready to return (if I may not be 
permitted to retire to The Growe) on 


conditions. which I before offered to 


comply with. 
* — be in * ſort of depen- 


y whoſe means —_ 


l Ted taken he perſon b reluctant fl 
inconſiſtent with any Fav oh en 


vt I ſhall enter into, if I am not 


uber precipitated, Let me not have 


it to ſay, now at this i important criſis! ! 


that 1 * a ſiſter, but not a friend in 
tat ber. My reputation, dearer to 
. * whatever you may ima 
18 from the ſtep I have taken) is ſuf- 


A little lenit will, even yet, 


5 7A 3 reſtore it, and make f. 
| pals. for a temporary miſunder- 
fading only, which otherwiſe will be 
bein s durable as life, upon a crea- 
ate who has already been treated with 
* . to uſe no harſher a 


| or your own ſake therefore, forn my 
= ſake, by whom (I mvR by 
been thus NY ad bo 
the famil 5 s fake, aggravate not my 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


fault, if, on recollecting every thing, 
you think it one; nor by widening t 5 


at leave to. retire to it. How joyfully 


unhappy | 
ever fm. your affeBtioate r 


r. ALBAN'S, Arx. 1. 


ilty of an 


And I 
ould have thought it an inexcuſable 
ine; had T been uſed with leſs ſeverity | 


their 


play the meet talent he aua 


A their alighting at the inn at OY | 


we ali 


319. 


difference, ex poſe a ſiſter for 


145 HARLOWE. 


. Wa: 7 
* 


* mall 8 it for a EH, great favour, 
- to have my cloaths directly ſent 
me, together with fifty guineas, 
which you will find in my eſcri- 


© toirez, (of which I incloſe the key) 
Sh RE as alſo the divinity and miſcel- 
10 11186 ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


+ ent T0 MISS HOWE IN, THE PRE. TING IE for me, To be left, 


115 claſſes, of my little library; | 
if it be thought fit, my jew- 


© till called for, at Mr. * „ 155 
6 Hos. Soho Square. 


2 LETTER vn. 85 


MR, LOVELACE, TO young r- 5 


JR. Lowelace, in e of bis 
laſt letter, (No. III.) gives an 
account 10 Wy riend (pretty much 
to the ect with the Tad 7 
_ of all that Taſed? 4 them at 
the inns," in the journey, and till 
fixing. at Mrs, Sort; 
To avoid repetition, theſe þ 2 


5 In his narrative are only extract. 
ed, which wwill ſerve 10 nbellh 


hers; io open his news; or to diſ- 


: zoted for. , "op 


* 
8 * 


* on r i "oy, he 


Tus proj ne carb ! us, of 
by their jaw- 
fallen faces, and goggling eyes, to 
wonder at beholding a Farming youn | 
lady, majeſty in her air and-a 85 


hted, ſeemed, 


oſedly dreſſed, yet with be 
fa gi compoſed, come off a journey 


which had made the cattle ſmoke, and 
the ſervants ſweat, 
ſity in their faces, and my beloved's 
uneaſineſs in hers. 
ſcious 
her babit, which was ne babit; and re- 
are as I may ſay, quitting my 
aſſiſfivg band, hurried into the houſe. 


I read their curie- 


She caſt a cop- 
ance, as ſhe alighted, upon 


1 was not a greater maſter of me- | 
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tamorphoſes than thy friend. To the 
miſtreſs of the houſe I inſtantly changed 
her into a ſiſter, brought off by fur- 

rize from a near relation's (where ſhe 
had wintered) to prevent her marrying 
a confounded rake [I love always to 


| go as near the truth as I can] whom 


er father and mother, her eldeſt ſiſter, 
and all her loving uncles, aunts, and 
couſins, abhorred. Acco1 
for my eharmer's expected ſullens; for 
her diſpleaſure when ſhe was to join 
me again, were it tq hold; for her un- 
ſuitable dreſs upon the road; and, at 


the ſame time, gave her a proper and 


ſeaſonable aſſurance of my honourable 
views. | wh | 
Upon the debate between the lady and 
him, and particularly upon that 
part where ſhe uphraids him with 
putting a young creature upon mak- 
ing a ſacrifice of ber duty and con- 


* 


© fetentt, he writes * 


things, ſhe ſaid. | 
I heard her in'filence. But when it 


ALL theſe, and ſtill more mortifying 


anſwered her, as well as I could. — 


And when humility would not do, I 


85 to my turn, I pleaded, I argued, 
_ raiſed my voice, and ſuffered my eye 


to ſparkle with anger; hoping to take 
advantage of that ſweet cowardice 
which 15 fo amiable in the ſex, and to 
which my victory over this proud beauty 
is principally owing. MN 
She was not intimidated, however; 
and was going to riſe upon me in her 
temper; and would have broken in N. 
on my defence. But when a mantalks 
to a woman upon ſuch ſubjects, let her 


be ever ſo much in alt, tis ſtrange, if 
he cannot throw out a tub to the whale; 


that is to ſay, if he cannot divert 


her from reſenting one bold thing, by 
- uttering two or three full as bold; but 


for which more fayourable interpreta- 


tions will lie. 


. To that part, where ſhe tells him of 
| he diffeuty ſhe made to correſpond 
avith him at firſt, thus he writes. 


"VERY true, my precious!—And in- 
numerable have been the, difficulties 
thou haſt made me ſtruggle with. But 
one day thou mayeſt wiſh, that thou 
hadſt ſpared this boaſt; as well as thoſe 
other Pretty havghtineſſes, Thaz thou 


This accounted 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


didſt not reje& Solmes for my ſake. tha 
my glory, if I valued myſelf an 
carrying thee off, was thy ſhame; that 
T have more merit with myſelf than with 
thee, or any- body elſez What a COX 
comb e makes me, eek! ] that "T8 
wiſhe thyſelf in thy father's houſe 
again, Whatever were to be the conſe. 
88 J forgive thee, charmer 
or theſe hints, for theſe reflection. 
for theſe wiſhes, for theſe contempts I 
am not the Loyelace I have been re. 
puted to be; and that thy treatment of 
me ſhews that thou thinkeſt I am. 
In ſhort, her whole air throughout 
this debate, | expreſſed a majeſtick kind 


of indignation, which implied a be. 


lieved ſuperiority of talents over the 
perſon to whom ſhe ſpoke, 

Thou haſt heard me often expat 
upon the pitiful figure a man muſt make, 
whoſe wife has, or believes ſhe has, 
more fenſe than himſelf, A thouſand 
reafons could I giye why I ought notto 
think of marrying Mifs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe: at leaft till T can be ſure, that 
ſhe loves me with the preference I muſt 
expect from a wife. | 

I begin ta ſtagger in my reſolutions, 
Ever averſe as I was to % Hymeneal 
ſhackles, how eaſily will old prejudices 
recur! Heaven give me the heart to be 
honeſt tomy Clariſſa !—There's apray- 
er, Jack! If I ſhould not be heard, 
what a ſad thing would that be, for the 
moſt admirable of women!—Yet, as I 
do not often trouble Heaven with my 
prayers, who knows but this may be 


granted? | 
But there lie before me ſuch charm- 
ing difficulties, ſuch ſcenery for in- 
trigue, far ſtratagem, for enterprize— 
What a horrible thing, that my talents 


point all that way!—When I Know- 


what is honourable and juſt; and would 
almoſt wiſh to be honeſt? —Almofi I fay; 
for ſuch a varlet am I, that I cannot al- 
together wiſh it, for the ſoul of mel— 
Such a triumph over the whale ſex, if 
I can ſubdue this lady! My maiden 
vow, as I may call it. For did not the 
ſex begin with me?—And does this 
lady ſpare me ?—Thinkeſt thou, Jack, 


that T ſhould have ſpared my roſebud, 


had I been ſet at defiance thus ?—Her 
grandmother beſought me, at fir, to 
ſpare her roſebud; and when a girl is 
put, or puts herſelf, into a mans 
power, what can he wiſh for further ? 


while 1 always ponßdered oppoſition 
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100 reſiſtance as A challenge to do my 
wor K*. 25 ö : 


ſuch pains to appear all ice to me? 
_— wt ſhe, by Ter pride, awaken 
nine! Haſt thou not ſeen, in the above, 
how contemptibly ihe treats mie ?— 
What have I not ſuffered for her, and 
eren from her ?—-Ought 1 to bear be. 
ng told, that ſhe will deſpiſe me,, if I 
Then ſhe cuts me ſhort in all my ar- 
dours. To vow fidelity, is by a curſed 
tun upon me, to ſhew, that there is 
reaſon, in my own opinion, for doubt 
of it, The very ſame reflection upon 
me once before f. In my power, or 
out of my power, all one to this lady. 
80, Belford, my poor vows are 
crammed down my throat; before they 
can well riſe to my lips. And what 


can 2 lover ſay to his miſtreſs, if ſhe | 


will neither let him lye nor ſwear? | 
One little piece of artifice I had re - 
courſe to: when ſhe puſhed ſo hard for 
me to leave her, I made a requeſt to 
her, upon a condition ſhe could not re- 
foſez and pretended as much gratitude 
upon her granting it, as if it were a 
fayour of the laſt conſequence. | 
And what was this ? but to promiſe 
what ſhe had before promiſed, never to 
marry any other man, while I am liv- 
ing, and fingle, unleſs I ſhould give 
her cauſe for high diſguſt againſt me. 
This, you know, was promiſing'no- 
thing, becauſe ſhe could be offended at 
any time, and was to be the ſole judge 
of the offence. But it ſhewed her, how 
reaſonable and juſt my expectations 

were; and that I was no encroacher. 
dhe conſented; and aſked what ſecu- 
rity Lexpected? Her word only. _ 
She gave me her word: but I be- 


ſon t her excuſe for ſealing it. And 


in the ſame moment (ſince to have walt - 


ed for conſent would have been aſking 
for a denial) ſaluted her. And, be- 
lieve me, or not, but, as I hope to' 
live; it was the firſt time I had the. 
courage to touch her charming lips 


"with mine. And this I tell thee, Bel- 
| ford, that'that ſingle preſſure (as mo- 


y put too, as if I were as much a 


Virgin as herſelf, that ſhe might pot be 
afraid of me another time) delighted 


3 than ever I was delighted by 


atum with any other woman. 


Why, why, will the dear creature 


value myſelf above that odious Solmes? | 
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— So precious do awe, reverence, and 
apprehended. prohibition, make a fa» 
vour! | 4 | 
And now, Belford, I am anly afraid, 
that I (hall be too cunning; for ne 
does not at preſent talk enough fox me. 
I hardly know, what to make of the dear 
creature yet. ; 


T topt the brother's | -on Mond . 
night Bor the landladyat St. Alban's. 
aſking my ſiſter's pardon for carrying 
her off ſo unprepared for a journey; 
prated of the joy my father and mother, 
and all our friends, would have on re- 
ceiving her; and this with ſo many 
eircumſtances, that I perceived, by a 
look ſhe gave me, that went through 


my very reins, that I had gone too far. 


T apologized for it indeed when alone; 
but could not penetrate for the ſoul of 
me, whether I made the matter better 
ENTRE oi footed 
But I am of too frank a nature: my 
ſucceſs, and the joy I have becauſe of 
the jewel I am half in poſſeſſion of, 
has not'only unlocked my boſom, but 
left the door quite open. 


This is aconfounded fly ſex. Would 1 0 


ſhe but ſpeak out, as I do- But I muſt 
learn reſerves ber. 
She muſt needs be unprovided of 
money: but has too much pride to ac- 
cept of any from me. I would have 
had her to go to town, [To town, if 
poſſible,, muff I get ber to conſent to go] 
in order to provide herſelf with the 
richeſt of ſilks which that can afford. 
But neither is this to be aſſented to. 
And yet, as my intelligencer acquaints 
me, her implacable relations are re- 
ſolved to diſtreſs her all they can. | 
Thele wretches have been moſt glo- 
riouſly raving, ever ſince her flight; 
and ſtill, thank Heaven, continue to 
rave; and will, I hope, for a twelve- 
month to come. Now, at laſt, it is 
„ aa. at aca 
Riley do they regret, that they * 
permitted her poultry viſits, and gar- 
den-walks, which gave her the oppor- 


tynity to effect an eſcape which they 


ſuppoſe preconcerted. For, as to her 
dining in the Ivy Bower, they had a 


cunning deſign to anſwer upon her in 


that permiſſion, as Betty told Joſeph - 
her lover ge „ 
Ihey loſt, they ſay, an excellent 
pretence for confining her ure clolely 


da val. i. Page 107, + See Vol, ll. Page 178. f Vol. IL, Letter XLVI, Par. 39, 
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on my threatening to reſcue her, if 
they offered to carry her againſt her 
will to old Antony's moated Houſe “. 
For this, as I told thee at the Hart, 
and as I once hinted to the dear crea- 
ture herſelf , they had it in delibera- 
tion to do; apprehending, that I might 


attempt to carry her off, either with _ 


or without her conſent, on ſome one 
of thoſe connived-at excurſions. | 
But here my honeſt Joſeph, who 
Faden, was of ad- 

mirable ſervice to me. I had taught 
him to make the Harlowes believe, that 
I was as communicative to my ſervants, 


as their ſtupid James was to Joſeph: 


Joſeph, as they ſuppoſed, by tamper- 

Its, ot all my ſecrets, 
and was acquainted with Ml. mo- 
tions. And having alſo undertaken to 
watch all thoſe of his young lady ||, the 
wiſe family were ſecure; and ſo was my 
beloved; and ſo was I. | 


I once had it in my head, (and I 


hinted it to thee in a former) in caſe 
ſuch a ſtep ſhould be neceſſary, to at- 
tempt to carry her off by ſurprize from 
the Wood Houſe; as it is remote from 
the dwelling-houſe. This had I at- 
tempted, I ſhould certainly have ef- 
fected, by the help of the confrater- 
nity: and it would have been an action 
worthy of us all. But Joſeph's con- 
ſcience, as he called it, ſtood in my 


'way; for he thought, it muſt have been 


known to be done by his connivance, 
J could, I dare ſay, have overcome 


this ſcruple, as eaſily as I did many of 


his others, had I not depended at one 


time upon her meeting me at a mid- 


night or late hour; [And, if ſhe had, 
ſhe never would have gone back] at 


other times, upon the cunning fami- 


ly's doing my work for me, equally 
againſt their knowledge or their wills. 

For well I knew, that James and 
Arabella were determined never to leave 
off thein fooliſh trials and provoca- 
tions, till, by tiring her out, they had 
either made her Solmes's wife, or guilty, 


of tome ſuch raſnneſs as ſhould throw 


her for ever out of the favour of both 


her uncles; though they had too much 


HARLOWE. 


malice in their heads to intend irvine 
to me by their perſecutions of her. 


"LETTER Ut. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BIL.- 
FORD, ESQ. 
IN CONTINUATION, 


1 Obliged the dear creature highly, 7 
could perceive, by bringing Mrs, 
Greme to attend her, and to ſuffer that 


ood woman's recommendationoflods. 


ings to take place, on her refuſal to: 
to The Lawn, ; 4 2 


She muſt believe all my views to be 


honourable, when I had provided for 
her no particular lodgings, leaving it 


to her choice, whether ſhe would po to 


M. Hall, to The Lawn, to London, or 
to either of the dowagers of my fa. 
mily. 5 Tor 
She was viſibly pleaſed with my mo- 
tion of putting Mrs. Greme into the 
chaiſe with her, and riding on norſe- 
„ 
Some people would have been ap- 
3 of what might paſs between 


er and Mrs. Greme. But as all my 


relations either know or believe the 
Juſtice of my intentions by her, I was 
in no pain on that account; and the 
leſs, as I have been always above hy- 
pocriſy, or wiſhing to be thought bet 
ter than Iam. And indeed, what oc- 
caſion has a man to be an hypocrite, 
who has hitherto found his views upon 
the ſex better anſwered, for his being 
known to be a rake? Why, even my 
beloved here denied not'to correſpond 
with me, though her friends had taught 
her to think me a libertine—Who then 


would be trying a #ezv and worſe cha- 


racer ? 


And then Mrs. Greme is a pious 


matron, and would not have been btal- 
ſed againſt the truth on any conſidera- 
tion, She uſed formerly, while there 
were any hopes of uf reformation, to 
pray for me. She. hardly continues 
the cuſtom, - I doubt; for her 
worthy lord makes no. ſcraple, occa-, 


* Sce Vol. II. Letter X XXV. and Letter XX XVIII. Paragraph . 
Ibid, Letter X XXV. Paragraph 4. See alfo Letter XI V. Paragraph 3. 
Ibid. Letter XLVI. Paragraph 6, and 39. „ ” 

& This will be farther explained in Letter XVII. of this Volume. + 
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man, and child, as they come in his 


way. He is very undutiful, as thou 


oweſt. Surely, I may ſay ſo; ſince 
Al duties are reciprocal . But for Mrs. 


Greme, poor <voman! when my lord 


has the gout, and is at The Lawn, 
ot the Wia not to be found, ſhe 
rays by him, or reads a chapter to 
lim in the Bible, or ſome other good 
Was it not therefore right, to intro- 


duce ſuch a good ſort of woman to the 


dear creature; and to leave them, with- 
out reſerve, to their own talk !-—And 


ery buſy in talk J ſaw they were, as 


they rode; and fel? it too; for moſt 


charmingly glowed my, cheeks. 


I hope I ſhall be honeſt, I once more 
ſay: but as we frail mortals are not 


our own maſters at all times, I muſt 


endeayour to keep the dear creature un- 
apprehenfive, until I can get her to our 
acquaintances in London, or to ſome 
other ſafe place there. Should I, in the 
interim, give her the leaſt room for ſu- 
ſpicion; or offer to reſtrain her; ſhe can 
make her appeals to ſtrangers, and call 
the country in upon me; and, perhaps, 
throw herſelf upon her relations on 
their own terms. And were I now to 
loſe her, how unworthy ſhould I be to 
be the prince and leader of ſuch a con- 
fraternity as ours !—How unable to 
look up among men! or to ſhew my 
face among women! 1 


As things at preſer- ſtand, ſhe dare 


not own, that ſhe went off againſt her 


own conſent; and I have taken care to 
make all the 7mplacables believe, that 
he eſcaped 201th it. 7 

She has received an anſwer from 
Miſs Howe, to the letter written to her 
— ß , 8 

Whatever are the contents, I know 
Tot; but ſhe was drowned in tears on 
the peruſal of it. And I am the ſuf. 
ferer. Ft, | 1 
Miſs Howe is a charming creature 
too; but confoundedly ſmart and ſpitit- 
fil. Iam a good deal afraid of her. 
Her mother can hardly keep her in. 1 
muſt continue to play of 
by ut Joſep „upon that mother, 
m order to manage that daughter, and 


ence upon myſelf rt. 


4 
8 
”. # 
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| fonally to rave againſt me to man, wo- 


nute as I am. 


old Antony, 


diction. $0 is Miſs. A young 1 

who is ſenſible that ſhe bal * 
ternal requiſites herſelf, to be under 
maternal controul; — fine ground for a 
man of intrigus to build upon -A 
mother over-notable; a daughter over - 
ſenſible; and their Hickman, who is. 


over - neither: but 9 a 7 * 8 
je 


Only that I have an © 
defirable! | _ in e 
Let how unha 5 that theſe two 
young ladies lived ſo near each other, 
and are ſo well acquainted ! Elſe how 
CLLR might I have managed them 
both! 1555 | ö 
But ane man cannot have every wo- 
man worth having—Pity though 
when the man is ſuch a VER clever 
d Tn 


LETTER IX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
Sh FORD, ESQ. 


IN CONTINUATION, 


NE VER was there ſuch a pair of 
ſcribbling lovers as we; yet per- 
haps whom it ſo much concerns to keep 

from each other what each writes. She 
abet have any-thing elſe to do. 1 
could, if ſhe'd let me. I am not re- 
formed enough for a huſband.- PA- 
tience is a virtue, Lord M. ſays. Sloan 
aud ſure, is another of his ſentences. 
If I had not a great deal of that virtue, 

I ſhould not have waited the Harlowes 


own time of ripening into execution 
my plots upon themſelves and upon 
their goddeſs-daughter. Fn 


My beloved has been writing to her 
ſaucy friend, I believe, all that has be- 
fallen her, and what has paſſed between 
us hitherto. She will ofſibl have fine 
ſubje&s for her pen, if ſhe be as mi- 


I would not be ſo barbarous as to 
permit old Antony to ſet Mrs. Howe 
againſt her, did I not dread the conſe- 

nences of the correſpondence between 
the two young ladies. 80 lively che 
one, ſo vigilant, fo prudent both, who . 
would not with to outwit ſuch girls, 


| N and to be able to twirl them round his 

_ my beloved to an abſolute de- finger ? os Oh. "2 

pF e nd My charmer has written to her ſiſter 
Mr, Howe is impatient of contra 


for her cloaths, for ſome gold, and for 


+ See Vol. I. p. 97. 


24 
ſome of her books. Whiat books can 
tell her more than ſhe knows? But I 
can. So ſhe had better ſtudy me. 
She may write, She muſt he obliged 
to me at laſt with all her pride. Miſs 
Howe indeed will be ready enough to 
ſupply her; bot I queſtion, whether ſhe 
can do it without her mother, who is 
as covetous as the grave. And my 
agent's agent, old Antony, has already 
= the mother a hint which will make 
jealous of pecuniaries, _ 
Beſides, if Miſs Howe has money 
by her, I can put her mother upon 
borrowing it of her: nor blame me, 
Jack, for contrivances that have their 
fdundation in generoſity. Thou know- 


eſt my ſpirit; and that I ſhould be proud 


to lay an obligation upon my charmer 


to the amount of half, nay, to the 


whole of my eſtate. Lord M. has more 
for me than I can ever wiſh for. M 
predominant paſſion is gil, not Fry 
nor value TI th7s, but'as it helps me to 
that, and gives me independence. 

I was forced to put it into the ſwect 


novice's heud, as well for my ſake as: 


for hers (left we ſhould be traceable by 
ber direction) whither to direct the 
ſending of her cloaths, if they incline 
to do hei that ſal piece of juſtice, 
If they do, I ſhall begin to dread a 


. reconciliation; and muſt be forced to 


muſe for a contrivance or two, to pre- 

vent it; and to awoid mi ay. For 
that (as 1 have told honeſt Joſeph Le- 
man) is a great point with me. 

Thou wilt think me a ſad fellow, I 
dbubt. But are not all rakes ſad fel- 
lows?— And art not thou, to thy little 
power, as bad as any ? If thou doſt all 
_ that's in thy head and in thy heart to 


dd, thou art worſe than I; for I do not, 


I affure you, 

I propoſed, and ſhe conſented, that 
her cloatlis, or whatever elſe her rela- 
tions ſhould think fit to ſend her, ſhould 


be directed to thy coulin Oſgood's, 


Let a ſpecial meſlenger, at my charge, 
bring me any letter, or portable parcel, 
that ſhall come. If not portable, give 
me notice of it. But tliou'lt have no 
trouble of this ſort from her relations, 
I dare be ſworn. And in this aſſurance, 
Iwill leave them, I think, to act upon 
their own heads. A man would have 
no more to anſwer for than needs muſt. 

But one thing, while I think of it; 
which ts of great importance io be at- 


the name of our landlady. 
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tended io Vou muſt hereafter write to 
me in character, as I ſhall do to you, 
It would be a confounded thing to be 
blown up by a train of my own zying. 
And who knows what Opportunities a 
man in love may have againſt himſelf 
In changing a coat or waiſtcoat, ſome- 
thing might be for otten, TI once (uf. 
fered that way. Then for the ſex's 
curioſity, it is but remembering, in or. 
der to guard, againſt it, that the name 
of their common mother was Eve. 
Another thing remember; I have 
changed my name: changed it without 
an act of parliament. obert Hunt- 
ingford it is now. Continue Eſquire, 
It is a reſpectable addition, although 
8 fellow aſſumes it, almoſt to 
the baniſhment of the uſual trayellin 
one of captain. To be left till calle 


for, at the poſthouſe at Hertford, 


Upon naming thee, ſhe aſked thy cha- 
rafter. I pave thee a better than thou 
deſerveſt, in order to do credit to y. 


ſelf. Vet I told her, that thou wert an 


auk ward fellow; and this to do credit 
to thee, that ſhe may not, if ever ſhe be 
to ſee thee, expect a cleverer man than 
ſhe'll find. Vet thy apparentaukward- 
neſs befriends thee not a little: for wert 


thou a ſightly mortal, pou would 


diſcover nothing extraordinary in thee, 
when they converſed with thee; where- 
as, ſeeing a bear, they are ſurprized to 
find in thee ay that is like a 
man. Felicitate thyſelf then upon thy 
defects; which are evidently thy prin», 
cipal perfections; and which occaſion 
thee a diſtintion which otherwiſe thou 
wouldlt never have, | 

The lodgings we are in at preſentare 
not convenient. I was ſo delicate as 
to find fault with them, as communt- 
cating with each other, becauſe I knew 
ſhe would; and told her, That wers! 
ſure ſhe was ſafe from purſuit, I would 
leave her in them, (ſince ſuch was her 
earneſt deſire and expectation) and go 
to London, : 51 

She muſt be an infidel againſt all rea- 
ſon and appearances, if J. do not ba- 
niſh even the /hadow of miſtruſt from 


her heart. 


Here are two young, likely girls, 
daughters of the 5 Boelingiz , t's 


I I haveonly, at preſent, admired them 
in their daz. bk. How greedil 
do the ſex ſwallow praiſe Did _ 


ww ww iid. _— end 94 
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| once in the ſtreets of London, ſee a well- 


dreſſed handſome girl laugh, bridle, and 
viübly enjoy the praiſes of a ſooty dog, 
a chimney-ſweeper; who with his empty 
ack croſs bis ſhoulder, after giving 
her the way, ſtopt, and held up his 
bruſh and ſhovel in admiration of her? 
— Egad, girl,” thou ht I, I deſpiſe 
„ thee as Lovelace: but were I the 
« chimney-ſweeper, and could only 
« contriye to get into thy preſence, my 
i life to thy virtue, I would have thee.” 
o pleaſed was I with the younger 
doclings, for the elegance of her works, 
that I kiſſed her, and ſhe made me a 
curtſey for my condeſcenſionz” and 
bluſhed, and ſcemed /en/ible all oer: 


n yet innocently, ſhe ad- 
a 


juſted her ndkerchief, and looked 
towards the door, as much as to ſay, 
ſhe would not tell, were I to kiſs her 


again. 

Her eldeft ſiſter popt upon her. The 
conſcious girl bluſhed again, and look- 
ed ſo 00 Junded, that I made an ex- 
cuſe for her, which gratified both, 
© Mrs, Betty,“ ſaid I, © I have been ſo 
© much pleaſed with the neatneſs of 
« your dairy-works, that I could not 
© help:ſaluting your ſiſter; you have 
© your ſhare of merit in them, I am 
ſure Give me leave 


Good ſoulslI like them both She 


eurtſeyed too How I love a grateful 
temper! O that my Clariſſa were but 
half ſo acknowledging ! | 

I think I muſt get one of them to at- 
tend my charmer when ſhe removes. 
The mother ſeems to be a notable wo- 
man, She had not beſt, however, be 


tao notable; ſince, were ſhe by ſuſpi- 
cjon to give a face of difficulty to the 


matter, it would prepare me for a trial 
with one or both the daughters, 


Allow me a little rodomontade, 


Jack=But really and truly my heart is 
hxed, I can think of no creature 
breathing of the ſex, but my Gloriana, 


LETTER 2. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOUN BEL- 
FORD, E8Q. 
I IN CONTINUATION» 


Tut $ is Wedneſday; the day that 
T'was to have loſt my charmer for 


4 * 


tor ;-: 


"cr tothe hideous $olmes! With what 
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high ſatisfactien and heart'steaſe can 
I now ſit down, and triumph over my 
men in raw at Harlowe Place! Yet 
tis perhaps beſt for them, that ſhe got 


off as ſhe did, Who knows what con- | 


ſequences might have followed 

my Boy 44 in; or (if ſhe had not 
met me) upon my projected viſit, fol- 
lowed by my mytmid ons: 
But had I even gone in with her un- 
accompanied, I think I had but little 
reaſon for apprehenſion: for well thou 


knoweſt, that the tame ſpirits which 


value themſelves upon reputation, and 
are held within the ſkirts of the law by 
political conſiderations. only, may be 
compared to an infectious ſpider which 
will run into his hole the moment one 
of his threads is touched by a fin 


that can cruſh him, leaving all his tolle 


defenceleſs, and to be bruſhed.down at 
the will of the potent invader. , Whale 
a filly fly that has neither courage nor 
ſtrength to reſiſt, no ſooner gives no- 
tice, by it's buz and it's ſtruggles, of 
it's being entangled, but out ſteps the 
ſelf-circumſcribed tyrant, winds round 
aud round the poor inſect, till he covers 
it with his bowel-ſpun toils; and when 
ſo fully ſecured, that it can neither 
move leg nor wing, ſuſpends it, as if 
for a ſpectacle to be exulted over;, then 
ſtalking to the door of his cell, turns 
about, glotes over it at a diſtance 
and, ſometimes advancing, ſometimes 
retiring, preys at leiſure upon it's vitals. 
But now I think of it, will not this 
compariſon do as well for the extangled 
girls, as for the {ame ſpirits *—Better 
o' my conſcience i- Lis but compar- 
ing the ſpider to us brave fello ws; aud 
It quadrates. | Fe 
Whatever our hearts are in, our 
heads will follow. Begin with /piders, 
with flies, with what we will, girl is 
the centre of gravity, and we 4 , 
turaily;tand £0.26, 2 He man 
Nevertheleſs, to recur; I cannot but 
obſerve, that theſe tame ſpirits ſtand a 
poor chance in a oy offenſive war 
with ſuch of us mad fellows, as are 


above all law, and ſcorn to ſculk be- 


hind the hypocritical ſcreen of reputa. 


* 


Thou knoweſt, that I never ſcruple to 


throw myſelf amongſt numbers of ad- 


verſaries ; the more the ſafer; one or 
7 no fear, will take the part of a 
# 


adventurer, if not intentionally, 
” 23 in 
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in fact; holding him in, while others 


hold in the principal antagoniſt, to the 
augmentation of their mutual proweſs, 
till both are prevailed upon to compro- 


miſe, or one to abſent; ſo that upon 


the whole, the law-breakers have the 
advantage of the law-keepers, all the 
world over; at leaſt fora time, and till 
they have run to the end of their race. 
Add to this, in the queſtion between 


me and the Harlowes, that the whole 


family of them muſt know that they 
bave injured me- muſt therefore be 
afraid of me. Did they not, at their 
own church, clufter together like bees, 
when they ſaw me enter it? Nor knew 
they which ſnould venture out firſt, when 
the ſervice was over. | 


James, indeed, was not there, If 


he had, he would perhaps have endea- 
voured to /ook valiant. But there is a 


ſort of valour in the face, which ſhews 


fear in the heart: juſt ſuch a face would 
James Harlowe's have been, had I made 
them a viſit. : 
When I have had fuch a face and 
ſuch a heart as I have deſcribed to deal 
with, T have been all calm and ſerene, 
and left it to the friends of the bluſterer 
(as I have done to the Harlowes) todo 
my work for nme. "6h Peep 
I am about muſtering up in my me- 
mory, all that I have ever done, that 
has been thought praiſe-worthy, or but 
barely tolerable. I am afraid thou 
cunſt not help me to many remembrances 
of this ſort: becauſe I never was ſo 
bad as fince T have known thee. 
Have I not had it in my heart to do 

ſome good that thou canft remind me 
of? Study for me, Jack. I have re- 
collected ſome inſtances which I think 
Will tell in—But fee if thou canſt help 
me to ſome which I may have forgot. 
This I may venture to ſay, That the 


mcipal blot in my eſcutcheon is ow- 


ing to theſe girls, theſe confounded 
girls. But for them, I could go to 
church with a good conſcience: but 
when I do, there they are. 


2 
where does Satan ſpread his ſnares for 


mel But, now I think of it, what if 
our goyernor ſhould appoint churches 
for £ women only, and others for the 
men ?—PFull as proper, I think, for the 
22 of true piety in both, [much 

tter than the ſynagogue-lattices] as 


* 


ſ 


a +. FC SeeVolILp. 201. 216. | 
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ſeparate boarding-ſchools for their dy. 
cation. 
There are already mal 
dedications of arches? een 

St. Swithin's, St. Stephen's 
Thomas's, St. George's, 8 0 Boy 
might be appropriated to the men; and 
Santa Catharina's, Santa Anna's, Cant 
Maria's, Santa Margaretta's, for the 
women, | 1 85 

Vet, were it fo, and life to be the 
forfeiture of being found at the female 
churches, I believe that I, like a ſe. 
cond Clodius, ſhonld change my dreſs, 
to come at my Portia or Pompeia, though 


one the daughter of a Cato, the other 


the wife of a Cæſar. 
But how I excurſe !—Yet thou uſed 
to ſay, thou bkedeſt my excurfions, 
If thou doſt, thou'lt have enow of 
them: for I never had a fubject I ſo 
much adored; and with which 1 Mall 
probably be compelled to have ſo much 
atience before I ftrike the blow; if the 
low I do ſtrike. L 
But Jet me call myſelf back to my 
recordation, ſubject— Thou needeſt not 
remind me of my roſebud. I have her 
in my head; and moreover have con. 
trived to give my fair-one an hint of 
that affair, by the agency of honeſt Jo- 
ſeph Leman“; although I have not 
reaped the hoped- for credit of her ac- 
knowledgment. 


That's the devil; and it was always 


my hard fate—Every-thing I do that 
is good, is but as I ought! —Every- 
thing of a contrary nature is brought 
into the moſt glaring light againſt me 
Is this fair? Ovght not a balance to 
be ſtruck; and the credit carried to my 
account - Vet I muſt own too, that 


I half-grudge Johnny this blooming 


maiden; for, in truth, I think a fine 
woman too rich a jewel to hang about 
a poor mun's neck. _ "© oy 
Surely, Jack, it I am guilty of a 
fault in my univerſal adorations of the 


ſex, the women in general oughtto love 
me the better for it. 


And ſo they do, Ithank them heartily; 
except here and there a covetous little. 
rogue comes croſs me, who under the 


pretence of lovin virtue for it's own 


ſake, wantg to have me all to herſelf. 
I have rambled enough. g.. 


% 


rt 


Vita myfelf,” and with him: that he 
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Lure loved writing, and my un- 


appy ſituation gives me now enough 

of . you, 1 Kar. too much. I 
kave had another very warm debate with 
Mr. Lovelace. It brought on the ſub- 
je which you adviſed me not to de- 
dine, when it handſomely offered. And 
I want to have either your acquittal or 
blame for having ſuffered it to go. off 
without effect. Fs | 
The impatient wretch fent up to me 
ſeveral times, while I was writing my 


laſt to you, to deſire my company: 


jet his buſineſs nothing particular; 
only to hear him talk, The man ſeems 
leaſed with his own volubility; and, 
whenever he has collected togetherabun- 
dance of ſmooth things, he wants me 


to find an ear for them! Yet he need 


not; for I don't often gratify him either 
with giving him the praiſe for his ver- 
boſeneſs, or ſnewing the pleaſure in it, 
that he would be fond of. 


When I had finiſhed the letter, and 
given it to Mr. Hickman's friend, I 


was going up again, and had got uf 
half a dozen ſtairs; when he dea 
_ to ſtop, and hear what he had to 


Nothing, as I ſaid, to any new pur- 
poſe had he tooffer; but complainings; 
and thoſe in a manner, and with an air, 
as [thought, that bordered upon inſo- 
lence. He could not live, he told me, 
unleſs. he had more of my company, 
and of: my indulgence too, than I had 
yet given him. & 


Hereupon I Rept down, and into the 


parlour, not à little out of humour 
wth him; and the more, as he bas very 
quietly taken up his quarters here, with- 
ant talking of removing as he had pro- 
miſed, 3 ht #35 > F "PLD 
We began inſtantly our angry con · 
ference,” He provoked me; and I re- 
py ſeveral of the plaineſt things I 

d ſaid. in our former converſations; 
and particularly told-him, that I was 
trery hour more and more diſſatisfied 
was not 4 man, who, in my opini Mn, 
unproved upon acquaintance;. and that 
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"YE 
I ſhould not be 24fy till he bad "left mc 
D tee 
He might be ſurprized at my warmth, 
23 but really the man looked ſo 
ike a ſimpleton, heſitating; and having 
nothing to ſay for himſelf, or that 
ſhould excuſe the peremptorineſs of his 
demand upon me, (when he knew I had 
been writing a letter which a gentleman 
waited for) that I flung from him, de- 
claring, that I would be miſtreſs of my 
own time, and of my on actions, and 
not be called to account for either. 
He was very uneaſy till he could 
again be admitted into my company; 
and when I was obliged to ſee him, 
which was ſooner than I liked, never 
did man put on a more humble and re- 
ſpectful demeanour. ' * 0 
He told me, That he had, upon this 
occaſion, been entering into himſelf, 
and had found a great deal of reaſon 
to blame himſelf for an impatiency and 
inconſideration, which, although he 
meant nothing by it, muſt be very diſ- 
agreeable to one of my delicacy. That 
having always aimed at a manly fince- 
rity and openneſs of heart, he had not 


till now diſcovered, that both were very 


conſiſtent. with that true politeneſs, 
which he feared he had too much diſre- 
garded, while he ſought” to avoid the 
contrary extreme; knowing, that in me 
he had to deal writh a lady, who de- 
ſpiſed an hypocrite, and who was above 
all flattery. But from this time forth, 


T ſhould find ſuch an alteration in his 


whole behaviour, as might be expected 
from a man who knew himſelf to be ho- 
noured with the preſence and converſa- 


tion of a perſon, who had the moſt deli- 


cate mind in the world-that was his 
flourith. OE OT ont: 
. I aid, That he might prongs ex- 
& congratulation upon the diſcovery 
18 had juſt now made, to wit, That 
true politeneſs and ſincerity were recon- 
cileable: but that I, who had; by a2 
perverſe fate, been thrown into his 
company, had abundant reaſon to e- 
gret that he had no ſooner found this 
out. Since, I believed, very few men 


of berth and education were ſtrangers” 
/ tots; . ai In tn a 


He knew. not, neither, he ſaid; that 
he had fo very badly behaved himſelf, 
as to deſerve ſo very ſevere a rebuke. 

Perhaps not, I replied: but he might, 
if ſo, make 1 9s diſcovery Frg 
t 
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own diſadvantage. Since, if he had. 
ſo much reaſon to be ſatisfied; with 
himſelf, he would ſee what an ungene- 
rous per ſon he fpoke to, who, when he 
| ſeemed to give himſelf airs of humility, 
which, perhaps, he thought beneath 
him to aſſume, had not the civility to 
make him a compliment upon them; 
but was ready to take him at his 
word, M27 4 th „„ 
He had long, with infinite pleaſure, 
the pretended flatfery-bater. ſaid, ad- 


mired my ſuperior talents, and a wil- 
dom in fo young a lady, perfectly ſur- 


prizing. | 
Let me, Madam, ſaid he, *ſtand 
ever ſo low in your opinion, I ſhall 
believe all you ſay to be juſt; and 
that I have nothing to do, but to go- 
vern myſelf for the future by your 
example, and by the ſtandard you 
ſhall be pleaſed to give me-. 
I know better, Sir,“ replied I, 
than to value myſelf upon your vo- 
lubility of ſpeech, As you pretend 
to pay fo preferable a regard to ſin- 
cerity, you ſhall confine yourſelf, to 
the ſtrict rules of truth, when you 
ſpeak of me to myſelf: and then, al- 
though you hall be ſo kind as to 
imagine you have reaſon to make me 
a compliment, you will have much 
more to pride yourſelf in thoſe arts 
which have made fo extraordinary a 
* young creature fo great a fool. 
Really, my dear, the man deſerves 
not politer treatment.,—-And then has 
he not made a fool, an egregious fool 
of mel -I am afraid he hunfelf thinks 
he has. morn 6-116 
_ © I am ſurprized! I am amazed, Ma- 
dam, ' returned he, at fo ſtrange a 
turn upon mel -I am very. unhappy; 
that nothing I can do or ſay will give 
< you a. good opinion of me Would 
to Heaven that I knew what I can do 
to obtain the honour of your confi- 
„nn ct nnd, Sap T3; 
I told him, that 1 deſired his abſence, 
of all things. 
my friends thought it worth their while 
to give me diſturbance: therefore, if 
he would ſet out for London, or Berk 
_ ſhire, or whither he pleaſed; it would 
be moſt agreeable td me, and moſt re- 
putabletogs 55 rron ol watrini ales 
; He would do ſo, he ſaid, he intend- 


a a a a « „„ of A, 
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e 10.40 ſoy the moment Las ina place- 


I ſaw not, I ſaid, that 


and apprehenſion) - a 
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what I had ſaid, which might-be to my: to my 


liking—in a place convenient 
{of BT EE 
This, Sir, will be fo," (aid 1 
c when you are not here to break 1 
* upon me, and make the apartments 


„ inconvenient.“ 


. He did-not think this place ſafe, he 
replied; and as I intended not to ſtay 
here, he had not been fo ſolicitous, az 
otherwiſe he ſhould have been, to en- 
join privacy to his ſervants, nor to 
Mrs. Greme at her leaving me; that 
there were two or three gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, he ſaid, with whoſe 
ſervants his goſſiping fellows had 
ſeraped acquaintance: ſo that he could 
not think of leaving me here unguard. 
ed and unattended. But fix upon any 
place in England where I could be cut 
of danger, and he would go to the fur. 
thermoſt part of the king's dominions, 
if by doing ſo he could make me eaſy. 
I told him plainly that I ſhould ne. 
ver be in humour with myſelf for 
meeting him; nor with him, fer duc. 
ing me. away: that my regrets en- 
creaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed; that 
my reputation was wounded; that no- 
thing I could do would now retrieve 
it; and that he mvſt not wonder, if I 
every hour grew more and more uneaſy 
both with myſelf and him; that upon 
the whole, I was willing to take care 
of myſelf; and when he Jad left me, I 
ſhould beſt know what to reſol ve upon, 
and whither to go. | 25 
He wiſhed, he ſaid, he were at li- 
berty, without giving me offence, or 
being thought to intend to fringe the 
articles I had flipulated and infifted up- 
on, to make one humhle propoſal tome. 
But the ſacred regard he was deter- 
mined to pay to all my injunctions, (re- 
juctantly as I had on Monday laſt put 
it into vis power to ſerve me) would 
not permit him to make it, unleſs I 
would 22 to excuſe him, if I did 
not approve of it. 
* ad, in ſome confuſion; what he 
would ayt 1 
He * and paraded on; and 


then out came, with great ditkdence, 


and many apologies, and a baſnfulneſs 
which ſat very aK wardly upon him, a 
ropoſal of (| veedyſolemnization:which, 
li fad, would put all right; and make 
my firſt three or 8 _ 
if be pafled in obfent 
otherwiſe muſt be p G 


on © Hs Bins. Ih. A IE. 2 


id vißtings to and from all his rela de rod 


tions; to Miſs Howe; to whom 1 


ed. And would pave the way to 
the reconciliation 1 had ſo much at 


. art. 7 : - 1 1 | ' 
eee had great weight with 


me juſt then, as well as 576 47 469k 
and the confideration of my unhapp 


tuation: but what cduld . I ſay > I » 


wanted ſomebody to ſpeak for me. 
The man ſaw I was not angry at his 


motion. I only bluſhed; and that I 


am ſure I did up to the ears; and look - 
ed filly, and like a fool, 

lle wants not courage. Would he 
have had me catch at his firſt,” at his 
wery firſt word 1 was filent too 


- Avd do not the bold. ſex take ſilence 


for à mark of a fayour?—Then, /© 
lately in my father's houſe! Having 
alſo declared to him in my letters, be- 
fore 1 had your advice, that T would 
not think of marriage till he had paſſed 


through a tate of probation, as T may 1 
call it— How was it poſſible I could 


encourage, with very ready figns of 
approbation, ſuch an early propoſal ; 
eſpecially ſo ſoon after the free treat- 
ment he had provoked from me? If I 
were to die, I could not. 
He looked at me with great confi - 
dente; as if rere his con- 
tadictory baſhfulneſs) he would look 
me through; while my eye but now- 
and-then could glance at him. He 
| begged my pardon with 


ed no other anſwer, but that of a 
Ne filence, True love was 
fearful of offending. 


ſo ſacred a regard {fooliſh man 1] 
would he have 0 all my declarations 
" made before I honoured bm —- 

I would hear him no further; but 
withdrew in a confuſion tn wij6ble, and 


left him to make his nonſenſical flou- 


riſhes to himſelf, 8 
I will only add, that, if he really 
wiſhes for a ſpe 
never could have had a luckier time to 
: * for my conſent to it. But he let 
\it go off; and indignation has taken 


place of it, And now ſhall it be a 


La 
- 


Then, Jack, thou w 


humili- . 
he was afraid I would think he de- 


Take care, 
© Mr. Lovelace, thought I, * how 
yours is tried by that rule.*] Indeed 


edy ſolemnizatjon, he 


de ue „ 1151)-:86 woll 
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AV, Jack, thou needeſt net 
VV make ſuch a wonderment,. as 
"the girls ſay, if T ſhould have taken 
large ftrides already towards refotma- 
tion: for doft thou not Tee, that while | 
1 Have been fo afidgoully, night and 
day, aur fulng this ſingle charmer, I 


have inffnftely leſs to anſwer a. than 
otherwiſe 1 ſhould have had?, Let me 
ſee, how many days ,and nights? 
Forty, I believe, after open trenches, 
ſpent in the ſap only, and never a 
mine ſprung yet! 7... 


* \ - 


By à moderate computation, a dozen 


kites mi ht have fallen, While I haye 


nocent days yet, therefore —But re- 
formation for my ſalking-borle, . I 
hope, will be a f | 


too in engaging my pen, hi ce thy time 
would. be otherwiſe wor 0 . 
and, after all, who knows but by creat- 


a real reformation may be brought 


ing new habits, at the expence of ag — 
old, J u | 
about? I have promiſed it; and I be- 


lieve there is a pleaſure to be found in 


being good, reverſing that of Nat. 


Lee's madman 


. © —Which none but gd men know,” 


By all this, ſceſt thou not, how greatly | 
preferable it is, on twenty accounts, to 


725 


purſue a difficult, rather than an eaſ 
chace? 1 have a deſire to inculcate this 


pleaſure upon thee, and to teach thee 


to fly zt nobler game than daws, 


crows, and widgeons: I have a mind 
to ſhew thee from time to time, in the 


eourle of the correſpondence thou haſt 
ſo earneſtly wiſhed me to begin on this 
illuſtrious occahon, that theſe exalted 


ladies may be abaſed, and to obyi ite 


ee of one of the objections that thou madeſt 

aint with me, to get him at a diſtance 

nom me. I am, my deareſt friend, 
ur aver Faithful and obliged St n 


A 


to me, when we were laſt together, that 
the pleaſure which attends theſe nobler 
aims, remunerates not the pains they 
bring with them; fince, like a — 


"IT 3 = 


A 


- fellow 


"29 
xk 


been only trying to enſnare this ingle 
ark. Nor yet do I ſee when 1 ſhall be 
able to bring her to my lure; more in- 


© ure, though a flow 
method to effect all my 1K 5 Foo 
| 


t have à merit 


— — —— NO TEE 
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I muſt not 


the gloryof outwitting the witty and the 
watchful; of the joys that fill the mind 


of the inventive or contriving genius, 
ruminating which to uſe of the differ- 
ent webs that offer to him for the en- 
tanglement of a haughty charmer, who 
in her day has given him unnumbered: 


torments.— Thou, Jack, who, like a 


dog at his eaſe, contenteſt thyſelf to 


growl over a bone thrown out to thee, 


doſt not know the joys of a chace, and 
in puriving a winding game: theſe I _ 
will endeavour to, rouze thee to, and 
then thou wilt have reaſon doubly and 
trebly to thank me, as well becauſe of 
© thy preſent delight, as with regard to 
thy proſpets beyond the moon. 


o this place I had written, purely 


to amuſe myſelf, before I was admitted 


to my charmer. But now I have to 


tell thee, that I was quite right in my 


conjecture, that ſhe would ſet up for 
herſelf, and diſmiſs me: for ſhe has de- 


clared in fo many words, that ſuch was 
Her reſolution. And why? Becauſe, 
$0 be plain with me, the more ſhe ſaw 


- &* 


f me, and of my ways, the leſs the 


 Hiked of either. 


This cut me to the heart!—T did not 


cry indeed!—Had I been a 2voman, I 


ſhould though; and that moſt plenti- 


fully: but I pulled out a white cam- 


brick handkerchief. That I could 
command, but not my tears, __ 


She finds fault with my proteſta- 
tions; with my profeſſions; with my 


vows: I cannot curſe a ſervant, the 
only privilege a maſter is known by, 


but I am Suppoſed to be a trooper 


vation hopeleſs, what a devil [ Ano- 


ther exceptionable word!] does ſhe 


propoſe to reform me for?—$0T have 


not an ardent expreſſion left ine. 
bis 8 : . 3 | 155 


Wär can be done with a woman 
who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all 


praiſe but that which flows from the 


approbation of her on heart? 
Well, Jack, thou ſeeſt it is high 
time to change wy meaſures, I myſt 


« „ 1 * * 


* * 


| y, © By my ſoulz' nor, 
As hope to be ſaved.” - Why, Jack, 

how particular this is] Would ſhe not 
have me think, I have a precious ſoul, 
as well as ſhe?—If ſhe thinks my ſal- 


v See Page 30. | 
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fellow as thou wert, thou aſſertedſt 
that all women are alike. - 

Thou *knoweſt nothing, Jack, of 
the delicacies of intrigue: nothing of 


run into the Pious a little faſter than L 


had deſigned. 


What a ſad thing would it be, pol 


I, after all, to loſe her perſon, as well 


as her opinion! The only time 


further acquaintance, .. and no blow 


ſtruck, nor ſuſpicion given, ever le. 


ſened me in allady's favour!—A curſed 
mortification!— Tis certain I can have 


no pretence for holding her, if ſhe 


will go. No ſuch thing as force to be 


uſed, or ſo much as hinted at; Lord 


| per us ſafe at London! That's all l 


have for it now; and yet it muſt be the 


leaſt part of my ſpeech. 


But why will this admirable. crea. 


ture urge her, deſtiny ? Why will the 


defy the power the is Ne .. 


dent upon? Why will ſhe ſtill wiſh to 
. my face, that ſhe had never left her fa. 


tber's houſe? Why will ſhe deny me 


ber company, till the makes me loſe my 


patience, and lay myſelf open to her 
reſentment? And why, when ſhe is 


offended, does ſhe carry her indigna- 


tion to the utmoſt lepgth that a jcorn- 
ful beauty, in the very beigbt of her 
power and pride, can go? , . 
Is it prudent, thinkeſt thou, in ber 
circumſtances, to tell me, ue 
tell me, That ſhe js every hour more 


and more diſſatisfied with herſelf and 


me? That J am not one, who improve 
upon her in my converſation and ad- 
dreſs? [ Couldſt thou, Jack, bear this 
from a captive!] That ſhe ſhall not be 


_ eaſy while ſhe is with me? That ſhe 


was thrown upon me by a perverſe fate: 
That ſhe knows better than to value 
herſelf upon my volubility? That if [ 
think ſhe deſerves the compliments I 
make her, I may. pride myſelf in thoſe 
arts, by which I tiave made à fool of 
ſo extraordinary. a perſon ?_ That ſhe 
ſhall never forgive herſelf for meeting 
me, nor me for ſeducing her away? 

Her. very words] That her regrets 
increaſe inſtead of diminiſh? That ſhe 
will take care of herſelf; and huce her 


friends think it not worth while to 
purſpe her, . ſhe will be left to her own 
care? That I ſhall make Mrs. Ser- 
lings's houſe more agreeable by my ab. 
ſence And go to Berks, to town, or 


where-ever I will, [to the'deyil, I ſup- 


Theimpolitick charmer!—Toatem- 


. poſe] with all her heart? 


* 


o a free-liver, as ſhe believes me fo 


be 


x 


per ſo vindictive as ſhe thinks mine! 


. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
be, who has der in his potter 10 


„as thou knowelt, 8 
now this ſcale, now that, the heavieſt, 
[only waited to ſee how her will would 
work, how mine would lead me on. 
Thou ſeeſt what bias hers takes— 


And wilt thou doubt that mine will be 


determined by it? Were not her faults, 
before this, numerous enough? Why 


vill ſhe put me upon looking back? 


I will fit down to argue with my- 


{elf by-and-by, and thou ſhalt be ae- 


quainted with the reſult. | TT 

If thou didſt but know, if thou 
hadſt but beheld, what an abject ſlave 
ſne made me look like —I had Nr 
myſelf high airs, as ſhe called them: 
but they were airs that ſhewed my love 
for her; that ſhewed I could not live 
out of her company. But ſhe took me 
down with a vengeanee! She made me 


had ſhe over me; ſuch ſevere or be" & 
on me; by 7 ſoul, Jack, I bad hardly 
à word to ſay for myſelf. I am aſhamed 
to tell thee, what a poor creature ſhe 
made me look like! But I could have 
told her ſomething rhat would have 
humbled her pretty pride at the inſtant, 
had the been in a proper place, and 
proper company about he... 


To ſuch a place then and where ſhe 


cannot fly me And then to ſee how 
my will works, and what can be done 
by the amorous /ee-ſaw; now humble; 
now proud; now expecting, or de- 


manding; now ſubmitting, or acqui- 


eſeing till I have tried reſiſtance. 
But theſe hints are at preſent enough. 


make me the "y 
how the mantle chi 
7760 the filent, yet trembling hp; and 
th 


R 
ſhall we ſay, if all theſe complaints of. 
a character wounded; theſe declarations 
of encreafing regrets for meeting me; 
of reſentments never to be got over for 


my jeducing her away; theſe angr 


commands to leave her: hat ſhall we 


ſay, if all were to mean nothing but 


MATRIMONY? And what if my for- 
bearing to enter upon that ſubject come 


out to be the true cauſe of her petulance 


and uneaſineſs? 


I had once before played about the 1 


ſkirts of the irrevocable. obligation; 
but thought myſelf obliged to ſpeak 


in-clouds, and to run away from the 
ſubje&, as ſoon as ſhe took my mean- 
ing, leſt ſhe ſhould imagine it to be 
ungeneroufly urged, now ſhe was in 
ſome ſort in my power, as ſhe had for- 
bid me beforehand, to touch upon it, 


till I were in a ſtate of vifiblereforma- 


tion, and till a reconciliation with her 
friends were probable. But now, out. 


argued, out-talented, and puſhed fo _ 
vehemently to leave one whom 1 

had no good pretence to hold, if the 
_ would go; and who could ſo eafily, if 


T had given her cauſe to doubt, have 


thrown herſelf into other protection 


or have returned to Harlow e Place and 
Solmes; I ſpoke out upon the ſubject, 
and offered reaſons, although with in- 


finite doubt and heſitation, 


and heſitation, J, Je 
ſhould be offended at me, Belford!] why 
the ſhould aſſent to the legal tie, and 
pieſt of men. And 0 
e cheek, the doncaſt 


e heaving boſom, a ſweet collection 


„ 


I may further explain myſelf as I go of heightened beauties, gave evidence, 
along; and as I confirm or recede in that the tender was not mortally of- 


my future motions. If ſhe will revive fenfive! 
pat diſobligations! If ſhe i- But 


* Charming creature! thought I. 
more, no more, as I faid, at pre- {But I charge thee, that thou let not 
ſent, of threateninns. * * any of thy ſex know my exultation 
N e Ils it fo /oon come to this? - Am . 
© already lord of the deſtiny of a Cla- 
« rifla e T atready the re- 
formed man thou reſolvedſt I ould 
© be, before I had the leuſt encourage- 
FE 21 OP nes ment given me? Is it thus, that the 
een. more thou knoweft me, the leſs thou 
AND do I notfee that I ſhall need ** ſeef reaſon'to approve of me?—And- 
A nothing but patience, in order to can art and deſign enter into a breaſt 
dave all power with me? For what ** ſo celeſtial? To baniſn me from thee, 


rn an, 
un. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
r 


Mr. Lorelace might have ſpared this cavtion on this occaſion, fince many of the ſen 
[We mention it with regret] who on the firſt publication had read thus far, and even to 
the lady's' firſt eſcape, have been readier to cenfure her for over-niceneſs, as we have ob- 
bertel in s former note, Page 3044 than him for artifices and exultations not leſs cruel and 

* FEW), than ungenergus and unmanixß. ; N 
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© ſence; in order to bring me cloſer to 


the, and make the bleſſing dear? 


Well do 2h arts juſtify mine; and 
encourage me to Jet looſe my plotting 
genius upon ther. 

But let me tell thee, charming 


* maid, if thy, wiſhes are at all to be 
thou haſt yet to ac- 


anſwered,, that thou h c 
count to me for thy reluRance to go 
off with me, at a criſis when thy go- 
ing off was neceſſary to avoid being 
forced into the nuptial fetters witli a 
reich, that were he not thy aver- 


% + 


ſion, thou wert no more honeſt to thy 


<, own merit, than to me; 
IT Tam accuſtamed to pe preferred, let 
me tell thee, by thy equals in AN 
too, though thy inferiors in merit; 
but wbo.is not ſo? And ſhall I marry 
a woman, who has given me reaſon 
to doubt the preference ſhe has for 


me? 


No, my deareſt love, I have too 
x facred a regard for thy injunct ions, to 
let them be broken through, even by 
< thyſelf. Nor will I take in thy full 
meaning by bluſhing ſilence only. 
Nor ſhalt thou give me room to 


any reſpe& ſhe, had 
ſorrow for putting herſelf out of , 


; CLARISSA HARLowE. 
f inſiſt ſo rigprouſly, vpon my ab- 


not taken officious pains to declae 
that ſhe was not averſe to Solmes for 
to me? and her 


- 


"reach; that 18 to ſay, for meetins 1. 
-. Then what a triumph would i het 


_the Harlowepride, were I.nowto mar- 


ry this lady? A family beneath my 


own]! No one in it worthy of an all. 


ance with, but her! My own eſtate 
10 contemptible! Living within the 


bounds of it, to avoid dependence up- 


on their betters, and obliged to no man 


Aiving! My expectations ſtill ſo my 

Ae | much 
lents not to be deſp 
rejected by them with ſcörn. Obliged 
to carry on an un 


le! My perſon my ta- 
© hy $i 


LO car derhand addreſs to 
their daughter, when two cf the wot 
conſiderable families in the kingdom 


have made overtures, which J have de- 
clined, partly for her ſake, and par 
becauſe I never will marry; if ſhe be 


not the perſon. Lo be forced to fea! 
Her away; not only. from then, but 
from herſelf! and muſt I be brought 


_ to. implore forgiveneſs and reconcilia. 


tion from the Harlowes?—Beg to be 
acknowledged as the ſon of a gloomy 


x doubt, whether it be neceſſity or love, tyrant; whoſe only boaſt is his riches? 
| that inſpires this condeſcending im- As a brother to a wretch, Who has 
4 pulſ ee. 44.» «conceived. immortal hatred to me; and 
1 pon theſe principles, what had I to a ſiſter who was beneath my attempts, 
1 10 do, but to conſtrue her ſilence into or I would have had her in myowun away, 
RH contemptuous «diſpleaſure? And I beg- and that with a tenth part of the troy- 
| zed her pardon for making a motion, ble and pains that her ſiſter has colt me; 
| which I had fo. much veaſon to fear and, finally, as a nephew to. uncles, 
HS would offend her: for the future 1 who value themſelves upon their ac- 


— K x  ____— 


.avquld pay a ſucred regard to her pre- 
Vious inj unctions, and prove to her by 


aul my conduct the truth of that obſer- 


vation, that true love is always fearful 
of offending. M SO TO in 1. 
And what could the lady ſay to 
< this?” methinks thou aſkeſt. 


. | Say!—Why ſhe looked vexed, diſ- 
concerted, teazed; was at a loſs, as I 


thought, whether to be more angry 
with herſelf, or with me, She turned 


about, however, as if to hide a ſtart- 


guired fortunes, would inſult me as 
creeping to them on that account? 


Forbid it the blood of the Lovelaces, 


that your 4a, and, let me ſay, not the 
meaneſt of your ſtock, ſhould thus 
creep, thus fawn, thus lick che duſt, 
for a wIFE! LT... © 
Proceed anon. ; 


& 
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ing bear; and drew a ſigh into two or MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN B- 
three but juſt audible quavers, trying * FORD, Fog, 
EF 
wa eee politeneſs: tell me D UT is it not the divipe CLan1588 
"not of generolity; tell me not of com- + [ Harlowe let me not ſay; my ſou 
paſſion— Is ſhe not a match for me? ſpurns them all but her} whom 25 
More than a match? Does ſhe not out, thus by application threatening . 
do me at every, fair weapon? Has ſhe virtue be the true nobility, hom _ 
not made me doubt her lore? Has he ennobled, and how Mount an alin 10 


—ͤ—ñũD—ä—ñãä—— ͤ 'ꝛ — — DOD Cr = 2 — — — 
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ber ennoble, were not contempt 
que to the family from which ſhe ſpruſg 
and prefers to me! . 
But again, let me ſtop.—Is there 
not ſomething wrong, had there not 
deen ſomething wrong, in this divine 
creature?” And wil not the reflections 
upon that wrong“ (what though it may 
de conſtr ued in my favour?) make me 
unhappy, when #evel/ty has loſt it's 
charms, and when, mind and 0 
ſhe is all my on? Libertines are 
nicer, if at all nice, than other men. 
They ſeldom meet with the ſtand of 
virtue in the women whom they at- 
tempt. 
— the triumphed over, they judge 
of all the reſt. Importunity and oppuν,i. 
\{unity-no woman is proof againſt, eſpe- 
cially from a perſevering lover, who 
knows how to ſuit temptations to incli- 
| nations: this, thou knoweſt, is a prime 
4 article of the rake's creed; 
4 „And what! (methinks thou aſk- 
. ef with ſurprize) Doſt thou queſtion 
, © this moſt i admirable of women? 
Ihe virtue of a CLARAISSA doſt thou 
. ĩ v8 - 
I do not, I dare not queſtion it. My 
reverence for her will not let me direct- 
{y queſtion it. But let me, in my turn, 
ak thee Is not, may not her virtue be 
founded rather in pride than in princi- 
ple? Wboſe daughter is ſhe ?—And is 
the not a daugbter? If impeccable, 
how came ihe by her impeccability? 
The pride of ſetting an example to her 


> - 


« 


may have made hertill-yozginvincible. 
But is not that pride àbated? What 
may not both men and<vomenbe brought 
to do, in a mor tified flate? What mind 
1s ſuperior to calamity? Pride is per- 
haps the principal bulwark of female: 
virtue. Humble a woman; and may 
ſhe not be Fectually humbledꝰ 
Then who ſays, Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe is the paragon of virtue ?—Is 
mide als e 
All ho know her, and have heard 
of her, it will be anſwered; 7 
Common bruiz! +» Is virtue, to be 
eſtabliſhed by common bruit only? 
Has her virtue ever been proved? 
by Arr dated to try her virtue? 


. 
8 = F 
T The 
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And by the frailty of thoſe, 


to deal with. a perſon of 'refle&ion and 


ſex has run away with her hitherto, and 


| N thee; I: wovld-fit down to ar- 
be un myſelf; and I have dawn 
r FFF 

a „ 7% 
artievlar attention. of: fuch of the | 
thin infruton, is requeſted to slang of: Aire Lees. eee 064 
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myſelf into argumentaſion before 1 
Was aware. 910 n 

Let me enter into a ſtrict diſcuſſiau 
of thiefulyeR. indo 15d e 
/ I know how yngenerous an appear 
ance what I hawe fad; and what IL Have 
farther to ſay, on this topick, wilt 
have from me: but am I not bringing 
virtue to the tauchſtone, with a view 
to exalt it, if it come out to be proof d7 
—Avaunt then, for one moment, all 
conſideration that may ariſe from a 
weakneſs' which ſome would miſcall 
gratitude; and 18 oftentimes. the cor- 
rupter of a heart not ignoble!. -- 

To the teſt then And L will bring 
this charming creature to the frictet 
teſt, that all the ſex, who may be 
ſhewn any paſſages in my letters, [And 
I. know thou cheareft the hearts of all 
thy 0 ver ntance with ſuch, detached 
parts of mine, as tend not to diſſionour 
characters, or reveal names: and this 
gives me an appetite to oblige thee by 
interlardment} that: all the ſex, I ſay, 
may ſee what they ought to be; What is 
expected from them; and if they have 
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punctilio, of pride, if thou wilt] how! + 
careful they ought to be, by a regular 
and uniform: conduct, not to give him 
cauſe to think lightly of them for fa- 
vours granted, vhich may be interpret - 
ed into natural weakneſs. For is not 
a wife the keeper of a man's honour? 
And do not her faults bring more diſ- 
ce upon a huſband, than even upon 
erſelf ? | ee 
It is not for nothing, Jack, that I 
have diſliked the life of ſhackle. 
To the teſt then, as I ſaid, ſince nou- 
I. have' the queſtion brought home to 
me, whether I am to have a wife? And 
whether ſhe be to be a wife at the iν r 
at the ſecand hand?! te 
Iwill proceed fairly. IL will de the 
dear creature not only ſtrict, but gene- 
rous juſtice; for I will try her by her 
own judgment, as well as by our prin- 
ci * : | 1 Ea 
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She blames: herſelf for having corre - 
ſponded with me, à man of free cha- 
racter; and one, indeed, whoſe firſt view- 
it was, to dra her into this correfpon. 
dence; and who: ſucceeded nit; by 
means unknown to hevfelfs ww ow 
Now, what were her inducements to 
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fair oſex at are more apt to reid forthe ſae 
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3344 © -CLARISSA RARLOWE. 
this correſpondence? If not what her 


niceneſs makes her think blame-worthy, 
why does ſhe blame herſelf? 

| Has ſhe been capable of error? Of 
perſiſting in that error? 


| Whoever was the fempter, that is not 
the thing; nor what the temptation. The 


fact, the error, is now before us. 
Did ſhe perſiſt in it againſt parental 
prohibition 27 © open ws 5 

She owns ſhe did. 


Was a daughter ever known who had 


higher notions of the filial duty, of the 
parental authority! NED 
Never. | 1 e 
What muſt be thoſe inducements, 
how ſtrong, that were 00 ſtrong for duty, 


in a daughter ſo dutiful ? What muſt 


my thoughts have been of theſe induce - 
ments, what my hopes built upon them, 


at the time, taken in this light ? 


Well, but it will be faid, that her 
principal view was, to prevent miſchief 
berween her brother and her other 


friends, and the man vilely inſulted by 
them all. 4 


But why ſhould fe be more concerned 
for the ſafety of others, than they were 


for their own? And had not the ren- 
counter then happened? Was a perſon 
of virtue to be prevailed upon to break 
through her apparent, her acknowledged 


duty, upon any conſideration? And if 
not, was ſhe to be ſo prevailed upon to 
prevent an apprehended evil only? 


Thou, Lovelace, the tempter, (thou 
wilt again break out and ſay) to be 


© the accuſer!” 


But I am not the accuſer. I am the 


arguer only, and, in my heart, all the 


time acquit and worſhip the divine crea- 
ture. But let me, nevertheleſs, examine, 


whether the acquittal be owing to her 
merit, or to my weakneſ5— Weakneſs 


the true name for love! | 


But ſhall we ſuppoſe another motive? 
And that is LOVE; a motive which 


all tne world will excuſe her for. But 
let me tell all the world that do, ut 


becauſe they ought, but becauſe all the 


world is apt to be miſled by it. 


Let LOVE then be the motive Love 
of whom? Gert e 
A Lovelace, is the anſwer 80 

s there but on: Lovelace in the world? 


May not more Lovelaces be attracted by 


fo fine a figure? By ſuch exalted quali- 


ties? It was her character that drew me 


to her; and it was her beauty and good 


ſenſe, that rivetted wy chains: and now | 


to her honour, as ſhe t 


all together make me think her a fc. 
je& worthy of my attempts; 3 
1 | 
But has ſhe had the candour,the open. 
neſs, to aclnoauledge that love? 
| I not, 1 
Well, then, if love be at the hors, 
is there not another fault 28 5 
neath the ſhadow of that love zt 


| ſhe not afefation?—Or is it 87 
111. 44h 


And what reſults?—Is then the. di. 
vine Clariſſa capable of loving a man 


. whom ſhe ought not to love? And is ſhe 
capable of affe@ation ? And is her vir. 
tus founded in pride? And, if the an- 
wer to theſe queſtions be affirmative, 


muſt ſhe not then be a woman? 

And can ſhe keep this love at bayz 
Can ſhe make him, who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to triumph over other women, 
tremble? Can ſhe conduct herſelf, as to 
make him, at times, queſtion whether 
ſhe loves him or any man; yet not haye 
the requiſite command over the paſſion 
itſelf in ſteps of the higheſt conſequence 
. La [1 amtry. 
ing her, Jack, by her own thoughts] but 


ſuffer herſelf ta be provoked to promiſe 


to abandon her father's houſe, and go 


off with him, knowing his character; 


and even conditioning not to marry till 
improbable and remote eontingencies 
were to come to paſs? What though the 
provocations were ſuch as would juſtify 
3 woman; yet was a CLARISSA 
to be ſuſceptible to provocations which 
the thinks berſelf highly cenſureable for 
being ſo much moved by? 


But let us ſee the dear creature re- 
ſolved to revoke her promiſe; yet meet- 
ing her lover; a bold and intrepid man, 
who was more than once — 


ointed by her; and who comes, asf 

Les prepared to expect the fruits 
of her appointment, and reſolved to 
carry her off. And let us ſee him ac- 
tually carrying her off; and having her 


at his mercy May there not be, Ire- 
peat, other Lovelaces; other lil intre- 


pid perſevering enterprizers; although 
they may not go to work in the ſame 


way? 


And has then a CLAR1584 (herſelf 
her judge) failed? In ſuch great pom 
failed And may ſhe not further fail? 
Fail in the greateſ —.— to which all 
the other-points, in which ſhe har failed, 
have but a natural tendency? 


Nor ſay chou, that virtue, in the eye 


of 
, 


. 
7 
* * 
A 
ff 
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c LARISSA 
| She , $4 
of Heaven, is as much A man "as 4 
womanly grace. By virtue in this place 


| mean chaſtity, and to be r 


tation; Clariſſa out of the 

— cf Nor alk thou, Shall the man 
E guilty, yet expect the woman to be 
i|tleſs, and even unſuſpeRable? Urge 
on not theſe arguments, I ſay, ſince 
the wife, by a use, Way do much 
more injury to the huſband, than the 
huſband can do to the wife; and not only 
to her huſband, but to all his family, 
by obtrudin 


therefore, the fin cannot be equal. 
Befides I have read in ſyme places that 
the womax was made for the man, not 
the man for the woman. Virtue then is 
les to be diſpenſed with in the woman 
than in the man. PP | 

© Thou, Lovelace, (methinks ſome 
better man than thyſelf will ſay) * to 
expect ſuch perfection in a woman! 

Ves, I, may I anſwer. Was not 
the great Cæſar a great rake as to wo- 
men? Was he not called, by his very 
ſoldiers, on one of his triumphant en- 
tries into Rome, The bald. pated lecher ? 
And warning given of him to the 
wives, as well as to the daughters, of 
bis fellow-citizens? Yet did not Cæſar 
repudiate his wife for being only in 
company with Clodius, or rather be- 
cauſe Clodius, though by ſurprize up- 
on her, was found in hers? And what 
was the reaſon he gave for it?—It was 
this, (though a rake himſelf, as I have 
kid) and only this The avife of Ceſar 
1. be ſuſpectedl! | 


lar was not a prouder man. than 


| Go to then, Jack; nor ſay, nor let 
y. body ſay, in thy hearing, that Love- 


ace, a man valuing himſelf- upon his 


anceſtry, is ſingularin his expectations 
thanks purity, though not pure 


As to my CLARIs8a, I own, that I 
hardly think there ever was ſuch an 
1055 of a woman. But has ſhe not, as 
wet; already taken Reps, which ſhe 
, lerſelf-condemps? Steps, which the 


world and her own fami y did not think 
ber capable of taking? And for which 


own family will not forgive her? | 


2 ku fells vs, rhat whogrer drunk of abis cup, if his wify were chaſte, could 
FN | „ 3 


h ling if otherwiſe, the contraty. 


HARLOWE. 


another man's children 
into his poſſeſſions, perhaps to the ex- 
clußon of (at leaſt to a participation 
with) his own; he believing them a 
the time to be his. In the eye of Hea»” 


— 
- „ SV" 
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-» Northink it ſtrange, that I refuſe to 
hear any-thing pleaded in behalf of a 
ſtandard virtue, from high provectttons. 
Are not provotations. and temptations 
the teſts of virtue? A. ſtandard virtue 
muſt not be allowed to he provoked to 
deſtroy or annihilate itſelf. * 

May not then the ſucceſs of him, whs 
could carry her thus far, be allowed to 


- 
a 


be an encouragement for him to try to 


carry her farther ? It is but to try. Who 


will be afraid of a trial for this divine | 


creature? Thou knoweſt, that I have 
more than once, twice, or thrice, put to 
the fiery trial young women of name 
and character; and never yet met with 


one who held out a month; nor indeed 


ſo long as could puxzle my invention. 
IT have concluded againſt the whole ſex 
upon it. And now, if I have not found 
a virtue that cannot be corrupted, I 
will ſwear that there is not one ſuch in 
the whole ſex. Is not then the whole 


ſex concerned that this trial ſhould be 
made? And who 1s it that knows this 
lady, that would not ſtake upon her head 


the honour of the whole? Let her who 


would refuſe it, come forth, and defire 


to ſtand in her place, _ 53: 
I I muſt aſſure thee, that I have a pro- 


digious high opinion of virtue; as 1 
| have of all thoſe graces and excellences, 
which I have not been able to attain my- 


ſelf. Every free - liver would not /c 
this, nor think thus Every argumen 
he uſes, condemnatory of his own ac- 
tions, as ſome would think, But in- 
genuouſneſs was ever a ſignal part of 
my character. | * as 


Satan, whom thou mayeſt, if thou 6 


wilt, in this caſe; call my inſtigator, put 
the good man of old upon the ſevereſt 
trials. To his behaviour under theſe 
trials that goed man owed his honour 
and his future rewards. An innocent 


erſon, if doubted, muſt_wiſh to- be 


rought to a fair andcandid trial. 
Rinaldo, indeed, in Arioſto, put the 
Mantua Knight's cup of trial from him, 
which was to be the proof of his wife's 
chaſtity v. This was his argu 
forbearing the experiment: Why 


© ſhould I ſeek" thing I ſhould be lotm 


© to find? My wife is a woman. The 
« ſex-is frail. I cannot believe better of 
© her than I do. It will be to myg-own. 
© Joſs, if I find reaſon to think Worſe. 
But Rinaldo would not bave refuſed the 
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336 CLARISSA 
trial of the lady, before ſhe became his 
wifc, and when he might have found 
bis account in detecting her. 
For my part, I, would- not have put 
che cup from me, though married, had 
it been but in hope of finding reaſon to 
confirm my gud opinion of my wife's 
honour; and that I might know whe- 
— had a: ſnake or a dove in my bo- 


Too my point What muſt that vir- 
tue be, which will not ſtand a trial. 
What that woman, who would wiſn to 
ſhun it? | | 
Well, then, a trial ſeems neceſſary for 
the further eſtabliſhment of the honour 


of fo excellent x creature. I. 
And who ſhall put her to this trial? 


Who, but the man, who has, as ſhe 
thinks, already induced her in /efer 
points, to ſwerve?—And this for her 

daun ſake in a double ſenſe—Not only, 
as he has been able to make ſome im- 
preſſion, but as ſhe regrets the impreſ- 

fion made; and fo may be preſumed 
to be guarded againſt his further at. 


2 ; ' | 
Ihe fituation ſhe is at preſent in, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is a diſadvantageous 
dne to her: but if ſhe overcome, that 
will redound to her honour, 
Shun not, therefore, my dear ſoul, 
further trials, nor hate me for making 
them. For what woman can be ſaid to 
be virtuous till ſne has been tried? 
Nor is one effort, one trial, to be ſuf- 
ficient. Why? Becauſe a wonian's heart 
may be at one time adamant, at another 
avax—As I have often experienced. 
And fo, no doubt, haſt thou. | 
A fine time of it, methinks thou 


ſayeſt, would the women have, if they 


< were all to be tried! | | 
But, Jack, Fam not for that neither. 
Though I am a rake, I am not a rake's 
friend; except thine and company's. 
And be this one of the morals of my 


tedious diſcuſſion Let the little rogues 


who would not be put to:the gaeftion, as 
I may call it, chuſe accordingly. Let 
them 
ſober fellows, who! have not been uſed 
to play dogs tricks; who will be will- 
ing to take them as t Fer; and who 
being tolerable themſelves, are not fu- 
ſpicious of others. 
But what, methinks thou aſxeſt, ĩs 
to become of the lady, if ſhe fail? 


prefer to their favour good honeſt 


HARLOWE, ; 
ther of our libertine maxim Aud 


what an immenſe pleaſure toa marriage. 
hater, what rapture to thought 88 
able to prevail upon fuch a woman ag 
Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe to live with him 
W cage of namen 
ut if ſhe. reſiſt F nobly ſhe 85; 
her trial !l—= - nobly the ſtand 


Why then Iwill marry her; and bleſs 


my ftars for ſuch am angel of a wife, 


But will ſhe not hate thee?—yill. 
not refuſe -- p 28 
No, no, Jack !=Circuniſtanced and 
ſituated as we are, I am not afraid of 
that. And hate me! Why ſhould ſhe hate 
the man who loves her upon proof? 
And then for a little hint at e 
Am] not juſtified in my reſolutions of 
trying her virtue; who is reſolved, as 1 
may ſay, to try mine? Who has de. 
elared, that ſne will not marry me, till 
ſhe has hopes of my reformation? : 
And now, to put an end to this ſober 
argumentation, wilt thou not thyſelf 
(who I have ſuppoſed an advocatefor 
the lady, becauſe I know that Lord M. 
has put thee upon uſing the intereſt he 
thinks thou haſt in me, to perſuade me 
to enter the pale; wilt thou not thyſelf) 


allow me to try, if I cannot awaken the 


woman in her? To try, if ſhe, with all 


that glowing ſymmetry of parts, and 


that full bloom of vernal graces, by 
which the attracts every eye, be really 
inflexible as to the grand article? 
Let me begin then, as opportunity 
preſents—T will; and watch her every 
ſtep to find one ſiding one; her 521 
moment, to find the moment critical. 


And the rather, as ſhe ſpares not me, 


but takes every advantage that offers, 
to puzzle and plague me; nor expefts 


nor thinks me to be a-good man. 


If ſhe be a woman, and love me, I 


| ſhall furely catch her once tripping: 


for love was ever a traitor to it's har- 
bourer; and love 4within, and I with- 
out, ſhe will be more than woman, as the 
poet ſays, or I /eſ5 than man, if I fuc+ 
not. 


Now, Belford, all is out. The lady 


is mine; ſhall be more mine. Marriage, 
I fee, is 9 now fhe is fo. Ell 
perhaps it had not can hape n 
a bithont marriage, who tan blame me 
for trying? If nor, | 
glory, and my future confideves. And 


„If I can have ber 
great will be her 
well will. he merit the ſacrifice I fall 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE.- 


ing a proof, chat there was once a wo- 


whoſe virtue no trials, no ſtrata- 


2 


gems, no temptations, even from the 
ſhe hated not, could overpower. 
Now wilt thou ſee all my circulation: 


uinaglaſs wilt thou ſee it.— CABAL a, 


dowever, is the word “; nor let the ſe- 
cret eſcape thee even in thy dreams. 


Nobody doubts, that ſhe is to be my 


wife, Let her paſs for ſuch, when I 
7 50 word. Mean time, reformation 


be my ſtalking- horſe; ſome one 


of the women in London, if I can ge 
herthither, my bird. And fo much for 
this time. 


LETTER XV. 
MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
Tm HARLOWE. 

[Lin AWE TO LET T ERS v. x1. J 


O not be ſo much concerned, my 

IF deareſt friend, at the bickerings 
between my mother and me. Welove 
one another dearly notwithſtanding. If 


my mother had not me to find fault 
with, ſhe muſt find fault with ſome- - 


body elle. And as to me, I am a very 


fancy girl; and were there nat this oc- 


caon, there would be ſome other, to 
wht. , * 4} 
You have heard me ſay, that this was 
always the caſe between us. You,could 
vot qtberauviſe have known it. For when 
uu was with us, you harmonized us 
both; and indeed I was always more 


Afraid of you than of my mother. But 


then that aw-e is accompanied with love. 
Your ceproofs, as I have always found, 
are ſo 23 mild and inftruQtive; 
b.evidently.ca 

got to provake; that a generous temper 
mut be amended by them. But here 


now, mind my good mamma, when you 


Arnot with us Yau ſhall, I tell you 
* Nancy. I ail have it ſo. | 4271 


be; J e diſobeyed.” How 
Gan daughter af cy n 


there poſſibly cannot be any. If 


culated to improve, and 


- IT 
own judgment have prohibited it. That 
odd old ambling — {uma uncle rh: 


viſits are frequenter than ever) inſti- 


gated by your malicious and ſelfiſh bro - 
ther and ſiſter, is the occaſion, , And 


lips, att 


for a ſort of ſpeaking-trumpet for them, 


The prohibition, once more I ſay, can · 


not come from her heart: but if it . 
is ſo much danger to be apprehend 


from my continuing to write to one of 


my own ſex, as if I wrote to one of the 
other? Don't let dejection and diſap- 


pointment and the courſe of oppreſſion 


which you have run through, weaker 
your mind, my deareſt creature; — 
make you ſee insonveniences, where 


ur. 


talent is ſcribbling, as you call it; fo - 
is mine — And I will ſcribble on, at all 


en to youz let them ſay 
what they will. 


filled with the ſelf-accuſations You : 


mention: there is no cauſe for them. 

wiſh, that yaur Anna Howe, who con- 
tinues in her mother's houſe, were but 
half ſo good as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 


who has been driven out of her faq 


* 


ther's. 


I will ſay nothing upon your letter 


to your ſiſter till I fee the effect it will 


have. Vou hope, you tell me, that you 


ſhall have your money and cloaths ſent 


you, notwithſtanding yy opiniop to the 


contrary - am ſorry to have it to ac- 
Nn yon, that I have jpſt now heard, 
th 


letter; and that your mother was the 


only perſon who was for ſending yu 


your things; and was over · xuled. I 


charge you, therefore, to accept of my 
| : and give me par- 


ofter, as dy my Jaſt 
franz far what yau want, 
that I can ſupply you with beſides. 
Don't en thought ſo much up- 
4e 

ay ing hold of an 


it 
af ſpirit. bear ſuch lan- 


guagez ſuch looks too with the lan- 


Ae winde 


i me, my dear, to ſub- 


Ahr do my mother 's ,prohibitign of 


correſ ce. you. She has 
EN with you. She; bas 


: 


alen tor its Ner would the gf her 
-\* This 


they only .have borrowed my mother's 
he diſtance they are from you, 


4 
„% „„ 


: 
Err 


Nor let your letters be 


at they have ſat in cpuncil upon our 
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any time. 
But your caſe pains me at heart; and 


338 CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


obſervances of the reſtrictions which 
ou laid him under when in another 
tuation? But, as I told you above, 
you replly ſtrike people into awe. And, 


upon my word, you did not ſpare him. , 


I repeat what I ſaid in my laſt, that 
you have a very nice part to act: and I 
will add, that you have a mind that is 
much too delicate for your part. But 


when the lover is exalted, the lady muſt 


be humbled. He is naturally proud 
and ſaucy. I doubt, you muſt engage 
his pride, which he calls his honour : 


pe that he will. 


- . 


Nevertheleſs, it vexes me to the _y 


bottom of my pride, that A wretch 


of that ſex ſhould be able tori 
over Claris. 


umph 
© Tcannot, however, but fay, that Iam 
charmed with your ſpirit. So much 
ſweetneſs, where ſweetneſs is requiſite; 


fo much ſpirit, where ſpirit is called 


for What a true magnanimity! !! 

But I doubt, in your preſent circum- 
ances, you muſt endeavour after a lit- 
tle more of the reſerve, in caſes where 
you are diſpleaſed with him, and pal- 
. little. That humility which he 


puts on when you riſe upon him, is not 


natural to him. 
Methinks I ſee the man hefitating, 
and looking like the fool you paint him, 


under your corrective ſuperiority !—But 


he is not a fool. Don't put him upon 


8 reſentment with his love. 


ou are very ſerious, my dear, in the 
firſt of the two letters before me, in re- 
lation to Mr. Hickman and me; and 
im relation to my mother and me. But 


as to the latter, you mult not be too 


grave. If we are not well together at 


one time, we are not ill together atano- 


ther. And while I am able to make her 


ſmile in the midſt of the moſt angry fit 


ſhe ever fel] into on the . occa- 
ſion, (though ſometimes the would not 
if ſhe could help it) it is a very good 


ſignʒ a ſign that diſpleaſure can never go 


deep, or be laſting. And then à kind 
word, or kind look, to her favourité 
Hickman, ſets the one into raptures, 
znd the other in tolerable humour, at 


* * 
: 1 


> * 5 | 
LE LETTER xy, 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 


the wiſh next my heart. And as to this 


little more of the weil? Indeed I never 


make me diſcover a weakneſs unworthy 


n 


with all my levity, both the good fall 
muſt ſometimes partake of org 
nor will it be over, as long as you 1 
in a ſtate of uncertainty; and eſpecial] 
as I was not able to prevail for that 
protection for which you would have 
prevented the unhappy ſtep, the ne. 
ceſſity for ich we both, with ſo much 
reaſon, deplore. 1 | 

I have only to add, (and yet it is 
needleſs to tell yon) that Fam, and will 
ever be, your affetionate friend and 
ſervant, - 8 


Anna Hoyt, 


= 
* 


non... 


od tell me, my dear, that my 
1 . cloaths and the little ſum of mo, 
ney I left behind me, will not be ſent 
me.—But I will ſtill hope. It is yet 
early days. When their paſſions ſub- 
fide, they will better conſider of the 
matter; and eſpecially as J have my 
ever dear and excellent mother for my 
friend in this requeſt, O the ſweet in- 
dulgence! How has my heart bled, and 
how does it ſtill bleed for her! 

Vou adviſe me not to depend upon a 
reconciliation, I do not, I cannot de. 
pend upon it. But, nevertheleſs, it is 


man, what can I do? You ſee, that. 
marriage is not abſulutely in 2 own 
power, if I were inclined to prefer it to 
the trial which I think I ought to hate 
principally in view to make for a re. 
cone. . 
You ſay, he js proud and inſolent 
Indeed he is. But can it be your opi» 
nion, that he intends to humble me 
down t the level of his mean pride? 
And what mean you, my dear friend, 
when you ſay, that I muſt throw off a 


knew that I wore one. Let me afſure 

ou, that if I ſee any-thing in Mr, 
5 N that looks like a deſign to 
humble me, his inſolence ſhall never 


of a perſon diſtinguiſhed byyour friend. 
ſhip? that is.to ſay, , of - 
my ſex, or of my former ſelfe 
. 25 eke as in am out of Ne of 
roteKion, that he is not capable 
os we 


ay: and lay it, if he pleaſes, to his 
NS; ich, as 1 W told him, 
gave at leaſt a pretence to my brother 
vainſt him. And then, did I ever make 
tim any promiſes? Did I ever profeſs 
2 love for him? Did Jever wiſh for the 
continuance of his addreſs? Had not 
my brother's violence precipitated mat- 
ters, would not my indifference to him 
in all likelihood (as I defignedit ſhould) 
bare tired out his proud ſpirit“, and 
made him ſet out for London, whexye he 


CLARISSA HARLOWE.'. 


1 extraerdinary trouble on my c- 
wh may he not thank himſelf for it? 


correſpondence with me, as there was 
of mine with Mr. Lovelace; that 1 
thought as little of bad conſequences 
from my correſpondence with him ag 
the time, as you can do from yours with 
me, now. But if obedience be a duty, 
the breach of it is the fault, however 
circumſtances may differ, - Surely there 
is no mexit in ſetting up our own judg- 
ment againſt the judgments of our pa- 
rents. And if it be puniſhable ſo to do, 
I have been ſeverely puniſhed; and that 
is what I warned you of, from my own 
dear experience, {ATR TL 


» 


uſed chiefly to reſide? And if 8 Vet, God forgive mel 1 adviſe thus 


would there not have been an Lid 
all his pretenſions and hops For n 
encouragement had I given him 
did T then correſpond with him. Nor, 
believe me, ſhould IJ have begun to do 


ſo—the fatal rencounter not having 


then happened; which drew me in at- 
terwards for others ſakes, (fool that I 
was!) and not for my own. And can 
yon think, or can he, that even this but 


temporatily- intended correſpondence 


(which, by the way, my mother con- 
nived at) would have ended thus, had 


I not been driven on one hand, and 


teazed on the other, to continue it; the 
occaſion which had at firſt induced it, 


continuing? What pretence then has 


he, were I to be abſolutely in his power, 


to avenge himſelf on me, for the faults 


of others; and through which I have 
ſoffered more than he? It cannot gan- 
dot be, that I ſhould have cauſe to ap- 
[reds him to be fo ungenerous, ſo 
„% ᷑ ä DE 
Vou bid me not be concerned at the 
dickerings between your mother and 


fe: Can I ayvidconcery, when thoſe 
kerings are on my-actount ? That 
they are raiſed (inſtigated mall I ſay?) 


by my uncle, and ny other relations, 
luely muſt add to my concern, 
But I muſt obſerve, perhaps too cri- 
tically for the ſtate my mind is in at 
prom, that the very ſentences you give 
n your mother, as ſo many impera- 
ves,” which you take amiſs, are very 
e refleions upon yourſelf. For 
inſtatice=<=* You ſhall, 1 121] you, Mary, 


unplies that you had diſputed her will— 
And ſo ef tent : Fe . 1 85 7 
Au farther let me obſerve, with re- 


— d whatyoyfay, that there cannot 
LR ra prohibition of 
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: 


againſt myſelf with very great relubt- 
zance; and, to ſay truth, have not ſtrength | 


of mind, at 2 to decline it my- 


ſelf,” But, if my occafion go not off, I 
will take it into farther conſideration. 
© Youlgive me very good advice in re- 
mg this man; and I thank you. 


the reſerve with him in. expreſſing my 
diſpleaſure, perhaps I may try for its 
but to palliaie, as yau.call it, that, my 
deareſt Miſs Howe, cannot be done, by 
your own I | ts 

; CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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FER 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
1 RO ans per 
V O U may believe, my dear Miſs 
1 Howe, that the circumſtance of 
the noiſe and outcry within the garden- 
door, on Monday laſt, gave me no ſmall 
uneaſineſs, to think that I was in the 
hands of a man, who could, by ſuch 
vile premeditation, lay a ſnare to trick 
me out of myſelf, as I have fo frequent 


ly called it. 5 5 
my ſight, the 


Whenever he came in n 54 
ſought of this gave me an indignation 
that made his preſence diſguſtful to me; 
and the more, as I fancied I beheld in 
his face a triumph which reproached my 
weakneſs on that account; although, 
perhaps, it was only the ſame vivacity - 
and placidneſs that generally fit upon 
o 
I was reſolved to taſk him upon this 
ſubject, the firſt time I could have pa- 
tience to enter upon it with him. For, 


beſides that it piqued me enceſſivel) 


” 


2 


f vs, 2 5 . dhfo, OKs. 12 F Wo LES 
f + See Vol. I. Page 8. F : 
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hen you bid me be more upon 
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bun the nature of the artifice, I ex- 


fence that he might give me, ſgarpen 
my diſguſt to him. „ 


I have had the opportunity 1 waited 


ſult. | | 


He was making his court to my good 
opinion in very polite terms, and.with 
+ ſeriouſneſs lamenting that he had 


ad 


to increaſe. And he beſought me to let 
him know my whole mund, that he 


' might have an opportunity either to 


confeſs his faults and amend them, or 
clear his conduct to my ſatisfaRion, and 


thereby entitle himſelf to a greater ſhare | 


of my confidence. 


J anſwered him with quickneſs— | 
£ Then, Mr. Lovelace, I will tell you 
one thing with a frankneſs, that is, 


© perhaps, more ſuitable to my charac- 


| © ter, than to yours," | He hoped not, he 
ſaid} © which gives me a very bad opi- 


nion of you, as 2 deſigning artful 
4 | 

I am all attention, Madam.“ 

I never can think tolerably of you, 


©.while the noiſe and voice I heard at 


oy the garden-door, which put me into 


© the terror you took ſo much advan- 


© tage of, remains .unaccounted for. 


® Tell me fairly, tell me candidly, the 
4 hole of that circumſtance; and of 
© your dealings with that wicked Jo- 


ſeph Leman; and according to your 
« .explicitneſs in this particular, I ſhall 


form a judgment of your future pro- 
e feſſions. | | 


Iwill, without reſerve, my deareſt 
4 life,“ ſaid he, tell you the whole; 


„ and hope that my ſincerity in the re- 


6 lation will atone for any thing you 
may think wrong in the fat. | 
I knew nothing, ſaid be, of this 
s man, this Leman, and ſhquld have 


t ſeorned a reſort to ſo law a method as 


er me into the ſecrets of that family, 


* if Ibad nat. detacted him in attempt; 
© ing to corrupt a ſervant of mine, to 


iyform him of all my moti 

pected ſhuffling and evaſion, if he were, © my ſuppoſed intrigues and w hr, 
guilty, that would have incenſed me: - 
and, if not confeſſedly guilty, ſuch un- 
ſatis factory declarations, as fill would . 
have kept my mind doubtful and un. 
eaſy; and would, upon every new. af- - 


bad made an offer of money for a par. 


it; declaring, that he knew not 
how he had deſerved to do ſo; attribut- 
ing to me an indifference to him, that. 
fremed, to his infinite concern, hourly 


uncle Antony, he named. 


« of pvery action of my private life, 26 
ellas of my circumſtances and en. 
6 gagements; and this for motives too 
obvious to be dwelt upon. 
* My ſervant told me of his offers 
© and I ordered him, unknown to the 
* fellow, to let me heara converſation 
© that was to paſs between them, 
In the midſt of it, and juſt as be 


* ticular piece of intelligence, pro» 
miſing more when procured, I broke 
in upon them, and by bluſter, calling 
© for a knife to cut off his cars dau. 
© which I took hold of) in order to 
make a preſent of it, as I ſaid, to his 
© employers, I obliged him to tell me 
© who they were. 3 

* Your brother, Madam, and your 


It was not difficult when I had 
given him my pardon on naming them 
© (after I had ſet before him the enor- 
© mity of the taſk he had undertaken, 
and the honourableneſs of my inten- 
© tions to your dear ſelf) to prevail 
upon him, by a larger reward, to 
« ſerve me; ſince, at the ſame time, he 
might preſerve the favour of your 
© uncle and brother, as I deſired to 


_ © mylelf and to you, in order to guard 
© us both againſt the effects of an ill - 


© will, which all his fellow ſervants, 
© as well as himſelf, as he acknow- 
© ledged, thought undeſerved. 

© By this means, Lown to you, Mas 
dam, I frequently turned his pripci- 
« pals about upon a IN of my oun, 
unknown to themſelves: and the fel · 
low, who is always calling himſelf a 
lain man, and boaſting of his g. 
© ſcience,was the eaſier, as I condeſcend - 
« ed frequently to aſſure him of my ho: 
* nourableviews; and as heknewthatthe 
© uſe I made of his intelligence, in all 
« likelihagd, prevented fatal. miſchieft. 
1 was the more pleaſed with his 
© ſervices, as (let me acknowledge te 
vou, Madam) they procured to gu, 
unknown to youglelt, a fake and un- 


© ;nterrupted egrels (which 


would not otherwiſe have \begp on- 


. 


* tinned to you ſo laps as it WAS) by 


0 ule; for 
ee drhoule: $9 
* yp dune tothe, weg d. 17 | 
' 5- motions; and the more 60 | 


f 


4 tor hefellow ſoves n as it kept 


t che curioſity of others *,* _ 

80, my Kr it comes "out, that I 
myſelf was obliged to this deep con- 
nder. | 


at in fifenit aftonifhitient; arid thus 


went on. . 

ih As to the eirtumſtance, for which 
od think fo hardly of me, I do freely 
« confeſs, that having a ſuſpicion that 
© you would revoke your intention of 
« vettifig away, and in that . 
« prehending t at we ſhould not have ti 

time together that was neceſſary for 
© that purpoſe; J had ordered kim to 
© keep off every-body he could! keep off, 
and to be himſelf within view 6f the 
©garderi-door; for I was determined, 
© if poſſible, to induce you to adhere 


tg your reſolution.” 
*\ 


ut pray, Sir, a kim, 
© how came you to apprehend that I 
„ ſhould revoke my intention? I had in- 
<4 fred depoſited a fetter to that purpoſe 
put you had it not: and how, às had 
© refetyed to thyſelf the privilege of x 
© revocation, Coat 7 8 { 
might have prevatled upon my friends, 
? un E have revoked upon good 
, _— 7 8 

. fl will be very ingenuous, Madam 
ou had made me hope that if you 
changed your mind, you would give 
* me 4 meeting to apprire me of the 
© teaſons for it. I went to the looſe 
bricks, and T ſaw the letter there: 
© and as I knew your friends were pn- 
* moveably fixed in their ſchemes, I 
* doabted not but the letrer aA to. re- 
* yoke or ſuſpend your reſolution; and 
© probably to ſei ve inſtead of à meeting 
tos. 1 therefore let it ie, char if you 


„Ad revoke, you might be under che 


©mecelſity of meeting me for tlie ſake 
: of the expectation you had 2 me: 

and as I came prepared, T was re- 
* ſolved, pardon me, Madam, what- 
"yer were your intentions, that you 


© thould not g back. Had 1 taken 
: Jour letter, "muſt have been deter- 
el vy the contents of it, For the 
„kent, zt leaft; but not having re- 
„Del u, and b having reaſon to 
4 k 1 Hanted nor refotufion, in a 
e delpertte, to make your 

friends x" perfoniat viſe; T depended 


Wickel vreteh!' dad 15 It is 


ANIS A HAN LOWFE. 5 


© whoſe mercy was cruelty when they 


my grief, that 1 gave your opportu- 
* 157 Cake ſo exnct a ae my 
« weakneſs'!—But would you have pre- 
© ſured to viſit the family, had I not 
© jyet you?” . 

_ © Indeed T Would. 1 had ſome friends 
© in readineſs, who were to have ac- 
© companied me to them. And had 


your father refuſed to give me au- 


* dience, I would have taken my friends 
e with me to Solmes. | 


And what did you intend to do to 
Mr. Solmes?” . * 


© Not the leaſt hurt, kad the man been 
c paſſive.” Mo 
But Had he #0 been paſſive, as you 


Mr. Solmes ?* 


5 call it, at would you have done to 


He was loth, he ſaid, to tell me- 


Yet not the leaſt hurt to his pern. 
. 17 eated my queſtion. 


would have done, let what would have 
been the conſequence, _ | 


Was ever ſuch a wretch heard of l > 
I fighed from the bottom of my * | 


but bid him proceed from the part T 
interrupted him at. 


J ordered the fellow, as I told vou, 
Madam,“ ſaid he, to keep within 


view of the garden- door: and if he 
© found any parley between us, and 


© ary-body coming (before you could 


retreat undiſcovered) whoſe coming 
*© miglitbe . violent effe 

© he ſhould cry 

© ir» order to ſave himſelf from the 


© ſuſpicions of him, but to give me N 
Warning to make off, and, if poſſible, 


© to induce you (I own it, Madam) 
© to go off witch me, according to your 


* own appointment. And I hope, all 


© circunnſkances conſidered, andthedan- 
ger I was in of loſing you for ever, 


© that the acknowledgment of that 


t contrivance, or if you had not met 


me, hat upon Solmes, will not pro- 
© cure me pour hatred: for, had ley 


come as I expected as well as youg 
5 what a deſpicable wretch had I 

© could I have left you to the inſults of 
©* a brother and others of your family, 


© had vr the pretence with which this 


detected interview would have fur- 


niſned them 


What a wiktchl' faid 1... But 
* See Vol. II. P. 250. | NE X 


| _ me, he only pro x 
to carry off the poor fellow, and to hide 
him for a month or two, And this he 


out; and this not on 5 
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. if Sir, taking your oο account of 
C1 this ſtrange matter to be fact, any- 
body were coming, how happened it, 


© that I ſaw only that man Leman (I 
© thought it was he) out of the door, 
© andata diſtance look after us?* 
© Very lucky! ſaid he, putting his 
band firſt in one pocket, then in ano- 
ther—* I hope I have not thrown it 
© away—lIt is, 12 8, in the coat I 
_ © had on yeſterday— Little did I think 
© it would be neceſſary to be produced 
But I love to come to a demonſtration 
* wheneyer I can—I may be giddy—lI 
* may be heedleſs. I am indeed——But 
© no man, as to you, Madam, ever had 
© a fincerer heart.” | ; 
| He then ſtepping to the parlour-door, 
called his ſervant to bring him the coat 
he had on yeſterday. 1 | 
Theſervant did. And in the pocket, 
rumpled up as a paper he regarded not, 
be pulled out a letter, written by that 
| Joſeph, dated Monday night; in which 
he begs pardon for crying out ſo ſoon 
—ſays, That his fears of being diſ- 
covered to act on both ſides, had made 
him take the raking of a little dog 
that always follows | 
yllirea-hedge, for Betty's being at 
and, or ſome of his maſters: and 


when he found his miſtake, he opened 


the door by his own key, (which the 
contriving wretch confeſſed he had fur- 
nithed him with) and inconfiderately 
ran out in a hurry, to have apprized 
him that his crying out was ig e 
his fright only: and he added, that 
they were upon the hunt for me, by the 
time he returned *. 
I ſhook my head— Deep! deep! 
© deep!” faid I, at the beſt!—O Mr. 
© Lovelace! God forgive and reform 


« you!—But you are, I ſee plainly 


© (upon the whole of your own ac- 
© count) a very artful, a very deſign - 
* ing man.” ; : 
Love, my deareſt life, is ingeni- 
© ous, Night and day have I racked m 
© ſtupid brain, [* Sir, thought I, 
© not flupid ! 'Tawere well perhaps if it 


© due re. J © to contrive methods to pre- 
ed to be mada 
« of you, and the miſchief. that muſt 


© yent the ſacrifice defi 


© have enſued upon it: fo little hold in 
« your affections: ſuch undeſerved an- 


- ® See his letter to Joſeph Leman, Vol. II. No. L. towards the end, 
be would contrive for him a letter of this nature to copye 


| cLARISSA 


im) through the 


marria 


| 


* tipathy from your friends: ſo my 
f danger of loſing you for ol non 
both cauſes. I have not had for the 
© whole fortnight before laſt Monda 
© half an hour's reſt at a time. « 
Ion to you, Madam, that! ſhould 
© never have forgiven myſelf, had! 
omitted any contrivance or fore- 
© thought that would have prevented 
© your return without me," 85 
Again I blamed myſelf for meeting 
him: and juſtly; for there were man 


chances to one, that J had not met him, 


And if I had not, all his fortnight's 
UTE, as to me, would have 
come to nothing; and perhaps I might 
nevertheleſs have eſcaped Solmes, oof 
Yet, had he reſolved to come to Har. 


lowe Place with his friends, and been 


inſulted, as he certainly would have 


been, what miſchiefs might have fol- 
lowed ! Fo” 3 
But his reſolutions to run away with 


and to hide the poor Sol mes for a month 


or ſo, O my dear! what a wretch have 
J let run away with me, inſtead of 
Solmes ! SE og, 


I aſkedhim, if he thought ſuch enor- 
mities as theſe, ſuch defiances of te 
laws of ſociety, would have paſſed un. 


puniſhed? | FOR. 

He had the aſſurance to ſay, withone 
of his uſual gay airs, That he ſhould 
by this means have diſappointed his 
enemies, and ſaved me from a forced 
He had no pleaſure in ſuch 
deſperate puſhes, Solmes he would not 
have perſanally hurt, He muſt have 
fled his country, for a time at leaſt: 
and, truly, if he had been obliged to 
do ſo, (as all his hopes of my favour 
muſt haye' been at an end) he would 
have had a fellow - traveller of his ow 
ſex out of our family, whom I little 


thought of, 


Was erer ſuch a wretchl Tobe ſung 


he meant my brother! 


© And ſuch, Sir,” ſaid I, in high re- 
ſentment, * are the uſes you make of 
your corrupt intelligencer 
W corrupt intelligencer, Madam! 
interrupted he. He is to this heur 
your brother's as well as mine. By 
«© what I have ingenuouſly told Jou, 


1* 


«© you may ſee who began this corrup- 
C 1 La me aſſure you, Madam, 


l * 
4 . b . 
: Fe 6 that 
nid 
* 
. : . 


[To be ſure, my dear, be 


/ 


« that there are many free things which 
I have been guilty of as reprizals, in 
« which 1 would not have been the ag- 


6 


| UE at 1 ſhall further ſay on this 


5 


head, Mr. Lovelace, is this: that as 
this vile double faced wretch has pro- 
« hably been the cauſe of great miſ- 
i chief on both ſides, and ill conti- 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, - 


© nues; as you own, his wicked prac- 


« tices, I think it would be but juſt, to 
have my friends apprized what a crea- 
« ture be is whom ſome of them en- 
courage. „„ 
pt you pleaſe, Madam, as to 
b that=My ſervice, as well as your 
« brother's, is now almoſt over for him. 
Tue fellow has made a good hand of 
«it, He does not intend to ftay Tong 
in his place. He is now actually in 


5 treaty for an inn, which will do his 
© buſineſs for life. I can tell you fur- 


5 ther, that he makes love to your ſiſter's 
Betty: and that by my advice. They 
vill be married when he is eſtabliſh- 
ed. An innkeeper's wife is every 
man's miſtreſs; and I have à ſcheme 
in my head to ſet ſome engines at work 
' to make her repent her ſaucy, beha- 


„ hayiour to you to the laſt day of her 


SITS | 
What a wicked ſchemer are you, 
dir! Who ſha} avenge upon you 
* the ſtill greater evils which you have 
deen guilty of? I forgive Betty with 


all my heart. She was not-my ſer- 


© vant; and but too probably, in what 
* ſhedid, obeyed the commands of her 
* to-whom ſhe owed duty, better than 
' I obeyed thoſe to whom I owed more. 

No matter for that, the wretch faid: 
muſt defign 10 


make me afraid of bim] the decree was 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
7 HOWE. 


JM Fpidn-dealing with Me, Love: 


lace, on ſeeing him again, and 
the free diſlike 1 expreſſed to his ways, 
his manners, and his contrivances, as 


well as to his ſpeeches, have obliged 


him to vecolle& ttiimſelf a little. He 


will have it, hat the menaces which 


be thre out juſt now againſt my bro- 


ther and Mr. Solmes, are only the ef. 
fect of an unmeaning pleaſantry. He 


has too great a ſtake in his country, he 
fays, to be guilty of ſuch enterprizes as 


der to make himſelf formidable in ſome 
people's eyes, and this purely with a 


ſhould lay him under a neceſſity of 
quitting it for ever. 


Were not, and could not be true, in or- 


view to prevent miſchief. He is un- 
happy, as far as he knows, in à quick 


invention; in hitting readily upow ex. 


pedients; and many things are report- 
ed of him which he never ſaid, and 


many which he never did, and others 


which he has only talked” of, (as juſt 


now) and which he has forgot as ſoon 
as the words have paſſed his lips. 
This may be fo, in part, my dear. 
No one man fo young could be ſo wiek- 
ed as he has been reported to be. But 


uch a man at the head of ſuch wretches 
as he is ſaid to have at hig beck, all 


. had no 
him (6. „1 bee, Sir, laid I, © I fee, 
* what a man I am with, 


9 BY . '®, L 
3 / b 


wvreteh; who avows a diſregard to all 


— 


wa 
ſang: leaving um ſeemingiy vexed, 


men af fortune and fearleſsneſs, and 


TT. .. 


Twenty things, 
particularly, he ſays, he has fuffered 
Joſeph Leman to tell of him, that 


1 


capable of ſuch enterprizes as I have 


unhappily found him * of, what 


is not to be apprehended from him! 
His careleſsneſs about his character 
is one of his excyſes; a very bad one. 
What hope can a woman have of a man 
who values not his reputation? Theſe 
gay wretches may, in mixed converſa- 


tion, divert for an hour or ſo: but the 


mag of probity, the man of virtue, is 


the man that is to be the partner for 
life. What woman, who could help 


it, would ſubmit it to the courteſy of a 


moral ſanctions, whether he will per⸗ 


form his part of the matrimonial obli- 


pp and treat her with tolerable po- 
Jiteneſs ? egy ft: oy 


With theſe notions, and with theſe _ 
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give up ne. 


her forgive me. 
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34% 
reflections, to be thrown upon ſuch a 


man as himſelf —Would to Heaven— 
But what avail wiſhes now To whom 


fan I fly, if I would fly from him? 


LETTER XIX. 


R. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. 5 


KRI PAY, APRIL 14. 


Neu E R did I hefr of ſuch a par- 


cel of fooliſh toads as theſe Har- 
Jowes!—Why, Belford, the lady muſt 
fall, if every hair of her head were a 


guardian angel, unleſs they were to 
make a viſible Te for her, or, 
 ſnatching her from me at unawares, 


would draw her after them into the 
ſtarry regions. "Fu 


All L had to apprehend, was, that * 


would offer terms to her father, and 


would be accepted upon a mutual con- 


cedenceʒ they to give up Solmes; ſbe to 
And ſo I was conttiving 
to do all I could to guard againſt the 
latter. But they ſeem reſolved to per- 


ect the work they haye begun, 


What ſtupid creatures are there in 
the world! 
know, that he who would be bribed 
to undertake a baſe thing by one, would 
be over-bribed to retort the baſeneſs ; 


_ eſpecially When he could be put into 


the way to ſerve himſelf by both! 
Thou, Jack, wilt never know one half 
of my Contrivances, 


| He here relates the converſation be- 


 *  taween him and the lady (upon the 
ſiebject of the noiſe and exclama- 


_ tions his agent made at the garden 


door) to the ſame effect as in the 


lady s letter, No. XVII. and Pro- 


ceeds exulting: 


What a capacity for glorious miſ- 


chief has thy friend !—Yet how near 
the truth all of it! The only deviation, 
my aſſerting that the fellow made the 


noiſes by iſſale, and through fraught, 


and not by preaious direction: had ſhe 


N the preciſe truth, her anger, to 
e ſo taken in, would never have let 


Had I been a military hero, I ſhould 


have made gunpowder uſeleſs; for I 


eld have blown yp all wy adyerſa- 


4 . "wo . 


tience 


his fooliſh brother not to 
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ries by dint of ſtrata turning the: 
own devices upon 7. Aug OT «Fas 
But theſe fathers and mothers—Lord 
help 'em! Were not the powers of na. 
ture ſtronger than thoſe of diſcretion 
and were not that buſy dea bongto af. 


ford her genial aids, till tardy prudence - 


qualified parents to manage; their fu. 


ture offspring, how few people would 


have children! 


James and Arabella may have thei» 


motives; but what can be faid for a fa. 


ther acting as this father has acted? 


What for a mother? What for an aunt? 
What for uncles ?—Who can have pa- 

with ſuch fellows and fellow. 
efſes * 34 7 Tellow 
Soon will the fair-one hear how high 
their fooliſh reſentments run apaink 


me not with the preference my heart 
builds upon. Then will I bring her 


to! confeſſions of grateful love: and 
then will I kiſs her when TI pleaſe; and 


not ſtand trembling, as now, like a 
hungry hound, who ſees a delicious 
morſe] within his reach, (the froth 


hanging about his vermillion jaws) yet 


dares not leap at it for his life, 


tal. Indeed I am baſhful ſtill with te- 
gard to this lady-—Baſhful, yet know 


the ſex fo well!—But that indeed is the 


reaſon that I know it ſo well:—for, 
Jack, I have bad abundant cauſe, 
when I haye looked into myſelf, by 
way of compariſon with the other ſex, 
to conclude,” that a baſhful man has a 
good deal of the ſoul of a woman; 
and ſo, like Tireſias, can tell what 
they think, and what they driye at, as 
well as themſelyes. | 


The modeſt ones and I, particularly, 


are pretty much upon a par. The dif- 


ference between us is only, what they 


- think, Il act. But the immodeſt ones 
out- do the worſt of us by a bar's 


her: and then will ihe, it is to be hoped, + 
have a little more confidence in me. 
Then will I be jealous that the loves 


But I was originally a baſhful mor. 


length, both in thinking and acting. | 


One argument let me plead in 


of my aſſertion; that even” we rakes 
love Leser in a woman; while the 
modeſt women as they are accounted 
(that is to ſay, the ye) love, and ge- 


nerally prefer, an impudent man. 
1 woms this be, but from a like- 


| peſs in nature? And this made the pod 


ſay, That every woman is a rake in ber 


heart. It concerns them by thi 


* 


mn” 


tions, to prove the contrary, if they 


us have I read in ſome of the phi- 
loſopliers, That no wickedneſs is com- 
arable to the I of a woman *. 
Canſt thou tell me, Jack, who ſays 
this! Was it Socrates? for he had the 
devil of a wife—Or who? Or is it So- 
lomon? — King Solomon Thou ; re- 
membereſt to have read of ſuch a king, 
doſt thou not? Sol O- Mok, Ilearned, 
in my infant ſtate [My mother was a 
woman] to anſwer, when aſked, 
bo was the auiſeſt man ?'——But my 
indulgent queſtioner never aſked, me, 
How he came by the un- ij 
of his wiſdom. * 


not ſo very bad, could we but ſtop 
where we are. 1 yy | 


+, pafed between bim and the lady on 
bu menaces relating to ber brother 
aud Mr. Solmes, and of bis deſign 
to, puniſh Betty Barnes and Joſeph 
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1 now give yon the particulars 


# 


It began 5 his telling we, that he 
bad juſt received 1atelligence, that my 

\ friends were al. a ſudden:eonme to a re- 
purſuing me, or of getting me back: 

| 15 that * N me * 
know. my pleaſure; and what 1 would 
do, or ek him Ir) 3 * | 37 = 
I told him, that I would have him 
leaye. me direstly; and that, When jt 
was. known to every body that I was 
ablolutelyindependen! of him, it would 
I 2 bat J had left my father's bouſe 


which was a plea that T might make 

mud jultice, and to tht excuſe of my 

[ Father, as well as of myſelf. 
- Be mildly replied, that if we could 


© 82. Mr. I. 
ein Ecclebaſticus, Chap. XXV. 


* 


185 Foe 
Ke r 


1 : * 1 
do * 1 
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„ ſtran 


ired part ſoon as I knew they had ſo given out, 


Come, come, Jack, you and I de 


3 then gives the particulars of what 


n HE here to ſpeak out? He had. And thus 


of a conver{ation that has juſt paſſeil 
between Mr, Lovelace and me; which 


' ſolution, to lay aſide all thoughts of 


becauſe of my brother's 7 ulage of me: 
1 mig 


- 


345 


be certain, that my relations would ad- 


Bere to this their ne reſolution, he could | 


have no objec fince ſuch was mi 
pleaſure: but, as he was well aſſured, | 
that they had taken it only from appre- 
henfions, that a more afrve one might 
involve my brother (who had 05991 244 
nothing but revenge) in ſome fatal 
misfortune, there was too much reaſon 
to believe, that they would reſume 
their former purpoſe the moment they 
ſhould think they ſafely might,” 
„This, Madam, faid he, * is arifque 
* I cannot run. You would think it 
if I could. And yet, as 


+ Thought it proper toupprt you of 


© it, an 


to take your commands upon 
6s its os. [7 V 1 on 


1 


0 t adviſeable?? . 
I very eaſy to ſay, That if 1 
* durlk—If 1 might not offend you —If 


t it were not to break conditions that 


© hall be inviolable with me.” * 


Say then, Sir, what you nf 


© ſay. Lean approve or diſapprove, as 


1 


* . 


he uſed it, ; 


To wave, Madam, what I would 


© fay till I have more courage to ſpeak 


* out,” [ Mare courage—Mr. Lowelate 
more courage, my dear !]—* I will onl 
« propoſe what I think will be ure 


© agreeable to you—Suppoſe, if you 
© chuſe not.to gs to Lady Betty's, that 


© you take a turn croſs the country to 


«© Windſor? | 

_ © Why to Windſor?” 5 
Becauſe it is a pleaſant place: be- 
© cauſe it lies in the way either to Berk - 


4 ſhire, to Oxford, or to London. 
© Berkfbire, where Lord M. is at pre- 
7+. ſent; Oxford, in the neighbourhood 


* of which lives Lady Betty; London, 
© 'whither you may retire at your pleg- 
© ſure, Or, if you will Fade it ſo, 


© whither I may go, you' ſtaying at 


* Windſor; and yet be within an eaſy 
© diſtance of you, if any-thing ſhoule 

© happen, or if your Lens ſhould 
0 Mis their new. taken reſolution. 
This propoſal, however, diſpleaſed 


me not. But I ſaid, My only objec- 
Mr. Lovelace is as much out in his conjeRure of Solomon, 28 of Socrates 
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tion was, the diſtance of Windſor from 
Miſs Howe, of whom I ſhould be glad 
to be always within two or three hours 
reach by a meſſenger, if poſſible. 
If I had thoughts of any en 
owe, 
he wanted but my commands, and 
would ſeek for proper accommoda- 
tions: but, fix as I pleaſed, farther or 


nearer, he had ſervants, and they had 
nothing elſe to do but to obey me. 


ny 22 thing then he named to 
me To ſend for my Hannah, as ſoon 
as I ſhall be fixed“; unleſs I would 


chuſe one of the young gentlewomen 
.bere to attend me; both of whom, as 


I had acknowledged, were very oblig- 

ing; and he knew I had generoſity 

enough to make it worth their while, 
This of Hannah, he might ſee, I 


took very well, I faid, I had thoughts 
of ſending for her, as ſoon as I got to 
more convenient lodgings. © As to 


theſe young gentlewomen, it were pit) 
to break in upon that uſcfulneſs which 


the whole family were of to each other: 


each having her proper part, and per- 
forming it with an agreeable alacrity: 


inſomuch that I liked them all ſo well, 

that I could even paſs my days amon 
them were he to leave me; by which 
means the lodgings would be more 
convenient to me than now they were. 
le need not repeat his objections to 


this place, he ſaid: but as to going to 
Windſor, or wherever elſe I thought 


fit, or as to his perſonal attendance, or 
leaving me, he would affure me, (he 


very agreeably faid) that I could pro- 


putation, and even my puncfilio, con- 
cerned, that he would not chearfully 
come into. And ſince I was fo much 
taken up with my pen, he would in- 


ſtantly order his horſe to be got ready, 


and would fet out. | | 

Not to be off my caution. * Have 
© you any acquaintance at Windſor ?* 
faidI.—* Know you of any conveni- 


ent lodgings there? 


Except the Foreſt, replied he, 


© where I have often hunted, I know 
© the leaſt of Windſor, of any place ſo 
© noted and fo pleafant. Indeed, I 
© have not a ſingle acquaintance there,” 
Upon the whole, I told him, that 1 
thought his propoſal of Windſor not 


7 Sec hit reaſons for propolng Windſor, Page 355, 351; and her Hannah, Page 35% 
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nothing in which! e my re- 


6 


amiſs; and that I would remove a 4k 
ther, if I could get a lodging —.— 
myſelf, and an upper. chamber for Han. 
nah; for that my ſtock of money was 
but ſmall; as was eaſy to be conceived. 
and I ſhould be very loth to beobliged 
to any-body. I added, that the ſooner 
I removed the better; for that then he 
could have no objection to go to Lon. 
don, or Berkſhire, as he pleaſed: and 
I ſhould let every- body know my inde. 
pendence. 8 . 
He again propoſed himſelf, in very 
polite terms, for my banker, But! 
as civilly, declined his offer. s 
This converſation was to be, all of 
it, in the main, agreeable. He alked, 
whether I would chuſe to lodge in the 
town of Windſor, or out of it? 
As near the caſtle,” I ſaid, © as pof. 
© ſible, for the convenience of going 
© conſtantly to the publick worſhip.” 
An ney I had been long de- 
prived f. | 
He ſhould be very glad, he told me, 
if he could procure me accommoda- 
tions in any one of the canons houſes; 
which he imagined would be more 
agreeable to me than any other, on 
many accounts. And as he could de- 
pend upon my promiſe, never to have 
any other man but himſelf, on the con- 
dition to which he had ſo chearfully 
ſubſcribed, he ſhould be eaſy; ſince it 
was now his part, in earnefl, to (et 
about recommending himfelf tomy fa- 
vour, by the only way he knew it would 
be done. Adding, with a very ſerious 
ajr—* I am but a young man, Ma- 
dam; but I have run a long courſe: 
let not your purity of mind incline 
ou to deſpiſe me for the acknow- 
lelgwent, It is high time to be wear 
of it, and to reform; ſince, like So- 
© Tomon, I can ſay, There is nothing 


* . 
Ka, © «„ „ 


gew under the ſun; but that it is my 


© belief, that a life of virtne can afford 
© ſuch pleaſures, on refteBtion, as will 
© be for ever blooming, for ever new! 
I was agreeably ſurprized. I looked 
at him, I believe, as if I doubted my 
ears and my eyes. His aſpect however 
became his words. ere ee 
I expreſſed my ſatisfaction in terms 
ſo agreeable to him, that he faid, be 
found a delight in this early dawning 
of a better day to him, and in ap. 


probatiod, 


CLARISSA' 


(wa which he had never received 


om the ſucceſs of the moſt favoured 
is purſuits. 3 F 
* my dear, the man muff be 
in earneſt. He could not have ſa:4 
thisz he could not have thought it, had 
he not. What followed made me Rill 
readfer- to believe him 4 
© In the midſt of my wild vagaries,” 
lad he, 1 have ever preſerved a reve- 
« rence for religion, and for religious 
© men, I always called another cauſe, 
„hen any of my libertine compa- 
« nions, in purſuance of Lord Shafteſ- 
| « bury's teft, (which is a part of the 
' 5 rake's creed, and what I may call 
« the evhetftone of infidelity ) endeavour- 
© ed to turn the ſacred ſubject into ri - 
© dicule; On this very account I have 
een called by good men of the cler- 
« oy, who nevertheleſs would have it, 
that I was a practical rake, the decent 


« rake: and indeed I had too much 


« pride in wy ſhame, to diſown the 
name of rake. | DAY TOE 
This, Madam, I am the readier to 


© confeſs, as it may give you hope, that 
© the generous taſk of my reformation, 


which 1 flatter myſelf you will have 


« the goodneſs to undertake, will not 


be ſo difficult a one as you may have 
© imagined; for it, has afforded me 
© ſme pleaſure in my retired hours, 


© when a temporary remorſe has ſtruck. 


© me for any-thing T have done amiſs, 
« that I ſhould ove day take delight in 
© another courſe of life: for, unleſs we 
tan, I dare ſay, no durable good is to 


be expected from the endeavour. 


Vour example, Madam, muſt do all, 
muſt confirm all“. | Is 
© The Divine Grace, or Favour, Mr, 


© Lovelace, muſt do all, and confirm 


all. You know not how much you 
* pleaſe me, tbat I can talk to you in 
this dialect. 5 RE | 
And I chen thought of his generoſity 
to his pretty ruſtick; and of his kind; 
neſs to his tenants. | 
Vet, Madam, be pleaſed to remem- 
f ber one thing: een cannot 
be a ſudden work. I have infinite 


- rivactty: it is that which runs away | 


a wird me. judge, deareſt Madam, 
: by what I am going to confeſs, that 
; I have a prodigious way to journe 

| ns, before a good perſon wi ] think. 
1 | | 


: 


HARLOWE: 


Propoſes one day to refotm, and that he has ſomtimes good motions, ſee Vol. J. 


+ me toleràble; ſince, though I have 
© read in ſome: of our penfectioniſt 
enough to make a better man than 
+ myſelf either run into madneſs ar de · 
ſpair about the grace ob 'mention; 
yet I cannot enter into the meaning of 
the wrord, nor into the modus of it's 
operation. Let me not then be check 
© ed, when I mention your example for 
© my wifible reliance; and inſtead of 
8 
« 
£c 
6 


uſing ſuch words, till I can better un- 


derſtand them, ſuppoſe all the reſt in- 


cluded in the profeſſion of that reliQ- 


aner.“ . 37+ n edu 
I told him, that, although I was 
ſomewhat concerned at his expreſſion, 
and furprized at fo much darkteſs, as 
(for want of another word) I would 


call it, in a man of his talents and 
learning; yet I was pleaſed with his in- 


genuouſneſs. I wiſhed him to encou- 


rage this way of thinking. I told him, 
that his obſervation, that no durable 


good was to be expected from any new 


courſe where there was not a delight 


taken in it, was juſt: but that the de- 
light would follow by uſe,; 1 ++ 
And twenty things of this ſort Teven 


preached to him; taking care, how- 
ever, not to be tedious, nor to let my 


expanded heart give him a contracted 


or impatient blow. And, indeed, he 
took viſible pleaſure in what J faid, - 


and even hung upon the ſubje&, when 
I, to try him, once or twice, ſeemed 
ready to drop it: and proceeded to give 


me a moſt agreeable inſtance, that he ; 
could at times think both deeply and. 


ſeriouſly. — Thus it was. 

He was once, he ſaid, dangerouſly 
wounded in a duel, in the left-arm, 
baring it, to ſhew me the ſcar: that 
this (notwithſtanding a great effuſion 
of blood, it being upon an artery) was 
followed by a violent fever, which at 


Jaſt fixed upon his ſpirits; and that fo 
obſtinately, that neither did he defire 


life, nor his friends expect it. That, 


for a month together, his heart, as he 


thought, was ſo totally changed, that 
he deſpiſed his former courſes, and 


ee that raſhneſs, which hag - 


rought him to the ſtate he was in, 
and his antagoniſt (who, however, was 
the aggreſſor) into a much worſe : that 
in this ſpace he had thoughts which at 
times ſtill give him pleaſure to reflect 
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348  CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
vpon. And although theſe 1 


roſpects changed, as he recovere 

ealth and ſpirits, yet he parted with 
them with ſo much reluctance, that he 
could not help ſhewing it in a copy of 
verſes, truly blank ones, he ſaid; ſome 


of which he repeated, and (advantaged 


by the grace which he gives to every- 


thing he repeats) I thought them very 


tolerable ones; the ſentiments, how- 
ones much graver than I expected from 
im. 
He has promiſed me a copy of the 
lines; and then I ſhall judge better of 
their merit; and fo ſhall you. The 
tendency of them was, that, fince 
fickneſs only gave him a proper train 
of thinking, and that his reſtored health 
brought with it a return of his evil ha- 


bits, he was ready to renounce the gifts 


of nature for thoſe of contemplation, 
He farther declared, that although 


| theſe good motions went off (as he had 


owned) on his recovery, yet he had 
better hopes now, from the influence 


of my example, and from the reward 
before him, if he perſevered: and that 


he was the more hopeful that he ſhould, 


as his prelent reſolution was made in a 


full tide of health and ſpirits; and 


when he had nothing to wiſh for but 
perſeverance, to entitle himſelf to my 


tavour. | 


© I will not throw cold water, Mr. 


Lovelace, ſaid I, on a riſing flame: 
but look to it! For I ſhall endeavour 
to keep you up to this ſpirit. I ſhall 
meaſure your value of me by this 
teſt: and I would have you bear 
thoſe charming lines of Mr. Rowe 
for ever in your mind; yon, who 
© have, by your own confeſſion, ſo 
© much to repent of; and as the ſcar, 
indeed, you ſhewed me, will, in one 


_ © inſtance, remind you to your dying 


„5 | 
The lines, my dear, are from the 


poet's Ulyſſes; you have heard me often 
_ admire them; and I repeated them to 


him. 


© Habitual evils change not on a ſudden; | 
© But many days muſt paſs, and many ſor- 


© rows; | 


© Conſcious remorſe and anguiſh myſt be felt, 


To curb defire, to break the ſtubborn will, 
« And work a ſecond nature in the ſoul, 


Ere Virtue can reſume the place the loft: 


« Tis elſe DISSIMULATION.' 


He had often read theſe lines, he ſaid; 


= 


but never tafied them before, By h; 
ſoul, (the unmortifed creature ſwore) 
and as he hoped to be ſaved, he was nw 
in earneſt in his good reſolutions, He 
had ſaid, before. I repeated theſe lines 
from Rowe, that habitual evils could 
not be changed on a ſudden: but he 
hoped, he ſhould not be thought a d 
ſembler, if he were not enabled to hlt 
his good purpoſes; ſince ingratitude 
and diſſimulation were vices that of all 


others he abhorred. 


© May you ever abhor them! ſaid I, 
They are the moſt odious of all vices,” 

I hope, my dear Miſs Howe, I ſhall 
not have occaſion, in my future letters, 
to. contradift theſe promiſing appear. 
ances. Should 1 have zothing on his 
fide to combat with, I ſhall be very far 
from being happy, from the ſenſe of my 
fault, and the indignation of all my re- 
lations.—So ſhall not fail of condign 
puniſhment for it, from my inward re- 
morſe on account of my forfeited cha- 
rater. But the leaſt ray of hope could 


not dart in upon me, without my being 


willing to lay hold of the very firſt op- 
portunity to communicate it to you, who 
take ſo generous a ſhare in all my con- 
cerns. 5 
Nevertheleſs, you may depend upon 
it, my dear, that theſe agreeable hs 
ances, and hopes of his begun reforma- 
tion, ſhall not make me forget my cau- 
tion. Not that I think, at worſt, any 
more than you, that he dare to harbour 
a thought injurious to my honour; but 
he is very various, and there is an ap- 
parent, and even an acknowledged un- 


FHxedneſs in his temper, which, at times, 


gives me uneaſineſs. I am reſolved, 
therefore, to keep him at a diſtance 
from my perſon and my thoughts, as 
much as I can: for whether ail men are 
or are not encroachers, I am fure Mr. 
Lovelace is one. . 
Hence it is, that I have always caſt 
about, and will continue to caſt about, 
what ends he may-have in view from 
this propoſal, or from that report. In 
a word, though hopeful of the 56%, 1 


Will always be fearful of the vor, in 
every-thing that admits of doubt. For 
it is better, in ſuch a ſituation as mine, 


to apprehend without cauſe, than to 


ſubject myſelf to ſurprize for want of 
forethought. 


Mr. Lovelace is gone to Windſor, 
having left two ſervants to attend me. 


He purpoſes to be back to-morrow- 
| 9 N 2 
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I have written to my aunt Hervey, to 
ſapplicate her intereſt in my bebalt, for 
my cloaths, books, and money; ſigni- 
fying to her, That, if I may be reſtored 
to the favour of my family, and allow- 
ed a negative only, as to any man who 
may be propoſed to me, and be uſed 
like a daughter, a niece, and a fiſter, I 
- will ſtand by my offer to live ſingle, 

and ſabmit, as I ought, to a negative 

from my father. Intimating, never- 
theteſs, That it were perhaps better, 
after the uſage I have received from my 

brother and ſiſter, that I may be allows. . 

ed to be diſtant from them, as well for 

their ſakes as for = own, (meaning, 

as I ſuppoſe it will be taken, at my 
Dairy a enisg to take my fa- 
ther's directions, as to the manner I 
fhall live in, the ſervants I ſhall have, 
and in eyery-thing that ſhall ſhew the 
dutiful ſubordination to which I am 
willing to conform. | 
My aunt will know by my letter to 
my ſiſter how to direct to me, if ſhe be 

itied to favour me with a line, 

I am equally earneſt with her in this 
letter, as I was with my Aer in that I 
_ wrote to her, to obtain for me a ſpeedy 
reconciliation, that I may not be fur- 
ther precipitated ; intimating, That, b 
a timely lenity, all may paſs for a miſ- 
underſtanding only, whych, otherwiſe, 
will be thought equally diſgraceful to 
them, and to me; appealing to her for 
the neceſſity I was under to do what [ 
did. | ; 
Had I owned, that I was over-reach- 
ed, and forced. away againſt my inten- 
tion, might they not, as a proof of the 
truth of my aſſertion, have inſiſted up- 
on my immediate return to them? And 
if I did not return, would they not have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that I had zoww al- 
tered my mind, (if ſuch were my mind) 
or had not the porver to return Then 
were I to have gone back, muſt it not 
have been upon their own terms? No 
conditioning with a father ! is a maxim 

with my father, and with my uncles. 
If 1 would have 
would have oppoſed it. So I mult have 
been under his controul, or have run 
away From him, as it is ſuppoſed I did 
to him from Harlowe Place. In what a 
giddy hght would this have made me 
zppear ! Had he conſtraĩned me, could 
T have appealed to my friends for their 
_prateftion, without riſquing the very 
Jnſequences, to prevent which (ſetting _ 


gone, Mr. Lovelace 


TI value myſelf ſo much as u 
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up myſelf preſumptuouſly, as a middle 


perſon between flaming ſpirits) I have 
run into ſuch terrible inconveniences. 
But, after all, muſt it not give me 
great anguiſh of mind, to be forged to 
ſanctify, as I may ſay, by my ſeemi 
after-approbation, a meaſure I was ſo 
artfully tricked into, and which I was 
ſv much reſolved not to take? 
How one evil brings on another, is 
ſorrowfully witneſſed to, by your ever- 
obliged and affetionatr 
4 C. HARLOWE, 


LETTER xxl. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


2 1 
N * 


diſtinguiſhing the humorous turn that 
accompanies it; and for which, at the 
ſame ume that thou robbeſt me of the 
merit of it, thou admireſt me highly. 
Envy gives thee the inditinfion: Na- 


ture inſpires the admiration; unknown 


to thyſelf it inſpires it. But thou art 
too clumſy and too mort · ſighted a mor- 


tal, to know how to account even for 
the impulſes by which thou thyſelf art 
/ 


moveg. 


Well, but this acquits thee not of 
my charge of vanity, Lovelace, me- 


thinks thou ſayeſt. 


And true thou ſayeſt: for I have in. | 


deed a confounded parcel of it. But, 


if men of parts may not be allowed to 
ſhould! And yet, upon 


be vain, who 
ſecond thoughts, men of parts have the 


leaſt ogcahion of any to be vain; ſince 


the world (ſo few of them are there in 
it) are ready to find them out, and ex. 
tol them. If a fool can be made ſenſh- 


ble, that there is a man who has more 


underſtanding than himſelf, he is ready 
enough to conclude, that ſuch a man 
mult be a very extraordinary creature, 
And what, at this rate, is the gene- 
ral concluſion to be drawn from the 
premiſes? Is it not, that no man ought 


to be vain? But what if a man can't 


help it!--Thjs, perhaps, may be n 
2 But there is 1 mice which 
n my in 
vention. And for the ſoul of me, 
cannot help letting it be ſeen, thatT 40. 
Yet this vanity may be a means, per. 


haps, 


f of 8 
PRES 38 . 


n 7 » ria, ko 14. 5 
3 baſt often reproached me, 
I, with my vanity, without 


j 4 ? 177 8 
998 * 
a 3 — 
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haps, to overthrow me with this ſaga · 


cious lady. 


i 


She is very a prehenfive of me, I ſee. | 


J have ftudied before her and Miſs 
Howe, as often as I have been with 
them, to paſs for a giddy thoughtleſs 
creature. What a folly then to be fo 
expatiatingly ſincere, in my anſwer to 
her home-put, upon the noiſes within 
the garden? - But ſuch ſucceſs having 
attended that contrivance, [ Succeſs, 
Jack, has blown many a man up!] my 
curſed anity got uppermoſt, and kept 
down my caution. 1 he menace to have 


ſecreted Solmes, and that other, that I 


had thoughts to run away with her 
fooliſh brother, and of my project to 


revenge her upon the two ſervants, ſo 


much terrified the dear creature, that I 
Was forced to fit down to muſe after 


means to put myſelf right in her opi- 


nion. | hs © 
Some favourable incidents, at the 
time, tumbled in from my agent in her 
family; at leaſt ſuch as I was deter- 
mined to nale favourable: and there- 
fore I deſired admittance; and this be- 
fore ſhe could reſolve any · thing againſt 
me; that is to ſay, while her admiration 


of my intrepidity kept reſolution in 


tuſpenſe. | 

© Accordingly, I prepared myſelf to be 
all gentleneſs, all obligingneſs, all ſe- 
renity; and as I have now-and-then, 
and always had, more or leſs, good mo- 
tions pop up in my mind, I encouraged 
and collected every-thing of this ſort 
that I had ever had from novicehood to 
maturity, Not long in recollecting, Zack] 
in order to bring the dear'creature in- 
to good-humour with me“: And who 


* knows,” thought I, if I can hold it, 


and proceed, but I may be able to lay 
* a foundation fit to build my grand 
ſcheme upon !—Love,” thought 1, 
is not naturally a doubter—FE AR 1s: 
Iwill try to baniſh the latter; nothing 
$ then but Love will remain. CRE· 


F DULITY is the God of Love's prime 


$ munifler; and they never are afunder,? 


He then acquaints his friend with what 

paſſed between bim and the lady, in 
relation to his adwices from Harlowe 
Place, and to bis propoſal about 
lodgings, pretty much to the ſame 
purpoſe as in ber preceding letter. 
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carry her | 
ſomewhere it was proper to name, as 


there; and this would 
better, as it was a place of my own $0» 


„He had ſaid, Page 337, that he would make reformation his Rallking-horſe, 4. 


den he comes to mention his projſy} 
ib Windſor lodgings, thus be ex. 
N preſſes himſelf: e 


Now, Belford, can it enter into thy 


leaden head, what I meant by this pro- 
poſal!—1I know it cannot. And ſo 11} 
To leave her for a day or two, with a 
view to ſerve her by my abſence, would, 
as I thought, look like confiding in her 
favour. | T could not think of Jeavi 
her, thou knoweſt, while I had reaſon 
to believe her friends would purſue us; 
and I began to apprehend, that ſhe 
would ſuſpe&, that I made a pretence 
of that intentional purſuit, to keep 
about her and with her. But now that 
they had declared againſt it, and that 
they would zot receive her if ſhe went 
back, (a declaration ſhe had better hear 


firſt from me, than from Miſs Howe, 
or any other) what ſhould hinder me 


from giving her this mark of my obe- 
dience; eſpecially as I could leave Will, 
who is a clever fellow, and can do any- 


thing but write and ſpell, and Lord M.'s 


Jonas, (not as guards, to be ſure, but 
as attendants only) the latter to be diſ- 
patched to me occaſionally by the for- 
mer, whom I could acquaint with my 
motions ? VER | | 
Then wanted to inform myſelf,why 
I had not congratulatory letters from 


Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, and from 


my couſins Montague, to whom I had 
written, glorying in my beloved's eſ- 
cape; which letters, if properly worded, 
might be made neceſſary to ſhew her as 
matters proceed, | 

As to Windſor, I had no deſign to 
particularly thither: but 


ſhe condeſcended to aſk my ad viee about 


it. London, I durſt not; but very 
cautiouſly; and ſo as to make it her 


own option : for I muſt tell thee, that 
there is ſuch a 
that, when they aſk your advice, they 
do it only to know your opinion, that 
they may oppoſe it; though, had pot 
the thing in queſtion been your choice, 
perhaps it had been theirs. - 25 

I could eaſily give reaſons againf 
Windſor, after I had pretended to be 


- mination; 


perverſeneſs in the ſex, - 


ve looked the 


n 


. 


1 rr R 
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mination; and ſhewn her, that I had 
no fixed ſcheme. Never was there in 
woman ſuch a ſagacious, ſuch an all- 
live apprehenſion, as in this. Yetitis 
2 grievous thing to an honeſt man to be 
ſulpected. 

hen, in my going or return, I can 
call upon Mrs. Greme. She and my 
beloved had a great deal of talk toge- 
ther, If I knew what it was about; 
and that either, upon their firſt acquain- 
tance, was for benefiting herſelf by the 
ether; I might contrive to ſerve them 
bith, without hurting myſel F: for theſe 
ae the moſt prudent ways of doin 
friendſhips, and what are not followed 
by regrets, though the ſerved thould 
prove ingrateful. Then Mrs. Greme 
correſponds by pen and ink with her 
farmer-fiſter where we are: ſomething 
may poſſibly ariſe that ways either of a 
convenient nature, ewhich I may purſue; 
or of an inconvenient, Ct I may 


Always be careful of back-doors, is a 
maxim with me in all my exploits. 
Whoever knows me, knows that I am 
no proud man. TI can talk as familiarly 
to ſervants as to principals, when I 
have a mind to make it worth their 
while to oblige me in any-thing. Then 
ſervants are but as the common ſoldiers 
in an army: they do all the miſchief ; 
frequently without malice, and merely, 
| good ſouls! for miſchief-ſake. 

I am moſt apprehenſiye about Miſs 
Howe. She has a confounded deal of 
| wit, and wants only a ſubject, to ſhew 
| a much roguery: and ſhould I be out- 
| vitted with all my ſententious, boaſt- 


= ing conceit of my own noftrum- monger- 


ſip I love to plague thee, who art a 
| pretender to accuracy, and a ſurface- 
kimmer in learning with out-of-the- 
way evords and phraſes) I ſhould cer- 
tunly hang, drown, or ſhoot myſelf. 
| Poor Hickman! I pity him for the 
prolpe& he has with ſuch a virago! But 
| thefellow's a fool, God wot! And now 
I think of it, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
| for compleat happineſs in the married- 
| fate, that one /bould be a fool [An ar- 
mnt I once held with this very Miſs 
we. ] But then the fool ſhould krow 
the other's —_— otherwiſe the 
|  oſtinate one will diſappoint the wiſe 


| But my agent Joſeph has helped me 
| foſecure this « i peo gh I have hinted 
| © tee more than once. 


— 
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LETTER XXII. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ, WF, 
| IN CONTINUATION 
BY T is it not a confounded thing, 
that I cannot faſten an obligation 


upon this proud beauty? I have two 


motives, in endeavouring to prevail 
upon her to accept of money and rai- 


ment from me: one, the real pleaſure 
I ſhould have in the accommodating of 

the haughty maid; and to think there 
was ſomething near her, and upon her, 


that I could call mine; the other, in 


order-to abate her ſeverity, and humble | 


/ 


her a little. ; 


Nothing more effectually brings down 
a proud ſpirit, than a ſenſe of lying 


under pecuniary obligations. his 
has always made me ſolicitous to avoid 
laying myſelf under any ſuch: yet 
ſometimes formerly have I been put to 
it, and curſed the tardy reſolution of 
the quarterly periods. 
made ſhift to avoid anticipations: I ne- 


er would eat the calf in the conuꝰs belly, 


as Lord M.'s phraſe is: for what is 


that, but to hold our lands upon e- 


nant-courteſy, the vileſt of all tenures ? 


To be denied a fox-chace, for fear of 
breaking down a fence, upon my own 
grounds? To be clamoured at for re- 
pairs fiudied for, rather than really 


wanted? To be prated to by a bumkin 


with his hat on, and his arms folded, 


as if he defied your expectations of 
that ſort; his foot firmly fixed, as if 
upon his own nd, and you forced 


to take his arch leers, and ſtupid gybes? 


he intimating by the whole of his con- 
duR, that he had had it in his power to 


oblige you, and, if you behave civilly, 


may oblige you again ?—I, who think 
I have a right to break eve 


to bear this No more could I do it, 


than I could borrow of an inſolent un- 
cle, or inquiſitive aunt, who would 


thence think themſelves entitled to have 
an account of all my life and actions 
laid before them for their review and 
cenſure, 3 | 

My charmer, I ſee, has a pride like 
my own: but ſhe has no diſinction in her 


pride: nor knows the pretty fool, that 
there is nothing nobler, nothing more 


delightful, than for lovers to be con- 


Yy | ferring 


And yet I ever 


man's 
head I paſs by, if Ilike not his looks, 
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ferring and receiving . from 


each other. In this very farm- yard, to 
give thee a familiar inſtance, Ihave more 
than once ſeen this remark illuſtrated. 
A ſtrutting raſcal of a cock have I be- 
held chuck, chuck, chuck, chuck-ing 
his miſtreſs to him, when he hay found 
a ſingle baxley-corn, taking it up with 
his bill, and letting it drop five or fix 
times, ſtill repeating his chucking in- 
vitation: and when two or three of his 
feathered ladies ſtrive who ſhall be the 
Hirſt for't, [O Fack! a cock is a Grand 
Signor of a bird] hedireRts the bill of 
the foremoſt to it; and when ſhe has 
got the dirty pearl, he ſtruts over her 


With an erected creſt, and with an ex- 


ulting chuck -a chuck-aw-aw-w, cir- 
cling round her, with dropt wings, 
ſweeping the duſt in humble courtſhip: 
while the obliged ſhe, half-ſhy, half- 
wills, by her cowring tail, prepared 
wings, yet ſeemingly affrighted eyes, 
and contracted neck, lets one ſee, that 


| ſhe knows the barley-corn was not all 


he called her for. 


When be comes to that part of his nar- 
rative, where he mentions the pro- 
\ pofing of the lady's maid Hannah, 


or one of the young Sorlings's, to at- 


tend her, thus be writes. - 


Now, Belford, canſt thou imagine 


what I meant by propoſing Hannah, or 
one of the girls here, for her attendant ? 
I'll give thee a month to gueſs. 

Thou wilt not pretend to gueſs, tho 


9 


Wen, then, I'Il tell thee. 


Believing ſhe would certainly pro- | 
| ga to have that favourite wench about 


er, as ſoon as ſhe was a little ſettled, 


I had cauſed the girl to be enquired 


after, with an intent to make intereſt, 
ſome how or other, that a month's warn- 
ing ſhould-be inſiſted on by her maſter 


or miſtreſs, or by ſome other means, 


which I had not determined upon, to 


prevent her coming to her. But for- 
tune fights for me. 


The wench is 
luckily ill; a violent rheumatick diſ- 
order, which has obliged her to leave 
her place, confines her to her chamber. 


Poor Hannah! How I pity the girl! 
- Theſe things are 7 hard upon in- 


duſtrious tervants!--I intend to make 
the poor wench a ſmall preſent on the 


occaſion—1 know it will oblige my 
charmer. 5 


” 


than diminiſh good will, with a t 
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And fo, Jack, prelending not to law 


any thing of the matter, I preſſed her 


to ſend for Hannah. She knew 1 had 
always a regard for this ſervant, be. 
caule of her honeſt love to her lady: but 


now I have a greater regard for her 


than ever. Calamity, though a pi 
ſervant's calamity, will rather increaſe 
/ ruly 
generous maſter or miſtreſs, 
As to one of the young Sorlings's 
attendance, there was nothing atall in 
propoling that; for if either of them 
ad been choſen by her, and permitted 
by the mother, [Two chances in that!) 


it would have been only till I had fixed 


upon another. And if afterwards they 
had been loth to part, I could eafjl 

have given my beloved jealouſy, which 
would have done the bulineſs; or to 
the girl, who would have quitted her 
country dairy, ſuch a reliſh for a London 
one, as would have made it very con- 
venient for her to fall in love with Will; 
or perhaps I could have done ſtill bet. 


ter for her with Lord M.'s chaplain, 


who is very defirous of ſtanding well 
with his lord's preſumptive. heir. 

A blefſing on thy honeſt heart, 
Lovelace l' thou'lt ſay; * for thou art 
for providing for every-body!* 


He gives an account of the ſerious 
part of their converſation, with 
no great variation from the lady's 
account of it: and when he comes 

to that part of it, where be bids 
ber remember, that reformatioz 

cannot be a ſudden thing, be aſs 
his friend 1 5 


Ts not this fair play? Is it not deal- 
ing ingenuouſly.? Then the obſerva- 
tion, I will be bold to ſay, is founded 
in truth and nature. But there was 4 
little touch of policy in it beſides; that 
the lady, if 1 ſhould fly out again, 
ſhould not think me too groſs an hy- 
pocrite: for, as 1 plainly told her, I 
was afraid, that my fits of reformation 
were but fits and ſallies; but I Ts 
her example would fix them into ha- 


bits. But it is ſadiſcouraging a thing, 


to have my monitreſs ſo very good!—l 

roteſt I know not how to look up at 

er! Now, as I am thinking, if I could 
pull her down a little nearer to my on 
level; that is to ſay, could prevail upon 
her to do ſomething that would argue 
imperfection, ſomething to repent of; 10 


- 
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| Ris ingenuouſneſs is the thing that 
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dould jog on much more equally, and 


de better able to com rehend one ano - 


ther: and ſo the comfort would be mu- 
tual, and the remorſe not all on one 


fide. 8 


He ac epi pf that he aas greatly 
affected and pleaſed with the px 
ſerious arguments at the time: but 
even then was apprebenſiue that 

bis temper wonld not bold, Thus 
bie auritess NS | 


This lady ſays ſerious things in fo 
eable a manner, (and then her voice 
is all harmony when ſhe touches a ſub- 


— ſheis pleaſed with) that I could have 


iftened to her for half a day together. 
But yet I am afraid, if ſhe falls, as they 
call it, the will loſe a good deal of that 
pathos, of that noble ſelf-confidence, 
which gives a good perſon, as I now 
ſee, a viſible ſuperiority over one not ſo 


But, after all, Belford, I would fain 


know why people call ſuch free livers 


z you and me bypocrites, That's a 


word I hatez and ſhould take it very ill 
to be called. by it. For myſelf, I have 
3 good motions, and perhaps have 
them as frequently, as any-body: all 
the buſineſs 1s, they don't hold; or, to 
ſpeak more in character, I don't take 
th care ſome do, to conceal my lapſes. _ 


LETTER XXIIL 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 
NATUR DAT, APRIL 15. 
HOUGH pretty much preſſed in 
1 time, and oppreſſed by my mo- 
ther's watchfulneſs, I will write a few 
lines upon the new light that has broken 
ih upon your gentleman; and ſend it 
by a particular band. 5 5 f 
1 1 what to think of bim 
upon it. He talks well; but judge him 
Rowe's lines, he is certainly a aſe 
mbler, odious as the fin of hypocriſy, 
and, as he ſays, that other of ingrati- 
// © 
And pray, my dear, let me aſk, 
Could he have triumphed, as it is ſaid 
_ done, over ſo many of our a 
d he not been egregioully guilty o 
buth fins ? 1 3 


— 


3 0 * 
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ſtaggers me: yet is he cunning enough 
to know, that whoever accuſes himſelf 
firſt, blunts the edge of an adverſary's 
accuſation. 1 x ER 

He is certainly a man of ſenſe; 
there is more hope of ſuch a one, than 


of a fool: and there muſt be a beginning 


to a reformation, Theſe I will allow 
in his favour: | 

But this, that follows, Ithink, is the 
only way to judge of his ſpecious con- 


feſſions and (elf-accuſations—Does he 
_ confeſs any thing that you knew not 


before, or that you are not likely to find 
out from others? —If' nothing elſe, 


what does he confeſs to his own diſad- 


vantage? You have heard of his duels : 
you have heard of his ſeductions.— All 
the world has. He owns therefore 
what it would be to no purpoſe to con- 
ceal; and his ingenuouſneſs is a ſalvo 


—* Why, this, Madam, is no more 


© than Mr, Lovelace himſelf acknow- 
C ledges,” | 4 
Well, but what is now to be done? 
— You muſt make the beſt of your ſitu- 
ation: and as you ſay, ſo ſay I, I hope 
that will not be bad: for I like all 


that he has propoſed to you of Wind- 


for, and his canon's houſe, His rea- 
dineſs to leave you, and go himſelf in 
= of a lodging, likewiſe looks well. 


nd I think there is nothing can be ſo 
properly done, as (whether you get to 
a canon's houſe or not) that the canon 


ſhould join you together in wedlock as 


ſoon as poſſible, | 
I much approve, however, of all your 
cautions, of all E vigilance, and of 


every thing you have done, but of your 


meeting bim. Let, in 2 di ſapproba- 
y the event 


tion of that, I jud 
only: for who would have divined, it 
would have concluded as it did? But 
he is the devil, by his own account: 
and had he run avay with the wretched 


Solmes, and your more wretched bro- 


ther, and himſelf been tranſported for 


life, he ſhould have had my free con- 


ſent for all three. 


* 


What uſe does he make of that 10. 


ſeph Leman His ingenuouſheſs, I 
muſt once more ſay, confounds me, 


but if, my dear, you can forgive your 
brother for the part he put that fellow 
upon acting, I don't know whether you 
ought to be angry at Lovelace. Yet I 


have wiſhed fifty times, ſince Lovelace 


got you away, that you were rid of - 
im, whether it were by a burning fſe. 
ö g e er, N Fn 155 4 
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ver, by hanging, by drowning, or b 
1 * N it 4. before 
he laid you under a neceſſity to go into 
mourning for him. 

I repeat my hitherto- rejected offer. 
May I ſend it ſafely by your old man? 
I have reaſons for not ſending it by 


Hickman's ſervant, unleſs I had a bank - 


note. Enquiring for ſuch may cauſe 


diſtruſt. My mother is ſo buſy, ſo in- 


quiſitive—I don't love ſuſpicious tem- 
18. * 
And here ſhe is continually in and 
out muſt break off. 


* #* 
M. Hickman begs his moſt reſpect- 
ful compliments to you, with offer of his 
ſervices. I told him I would oblige him, 
becauſe minds in trouble take kindly 
any-body's civilities; but that he was 
not to imagine that he particularl 
obliged me by this? ſince I ſhould thi aL 
the man or woman either blind or ftu- 


exalted merit for your own ſake, and 
wiſhed not to ſerve you without view to 
other reward than the honour of ſerving 
ous | 3 
To be ſure, that. was bis principal 
motive; with great daintineſs he ſaid it: 
but with a kiſs of his hand, and a bow 
to my feet, he hoped, that that fine 
lady's being my friend did not leſſen the 
8 of the reverence he really had for 
her. 1 | 
Heelieve me ever, what yon, my dear, 
ſhall ever find me, your faithful and af- 
S ů A 


Aux Hows. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


SAT. AFTERNOON, 


| in anſwer to yours; the poor old man 
not being very. well. _ 

You diſhearten me a good deal about 
Mr. Lovelace. I may be too willing 
from my ſad circumſtances to think the 
beſt of him. If his pretences to re- 
formation are Gt pretences, what muſt 

= be his intent ? But can the heart of man 
33 be ſo very vile? Can he, dare he, mock 
the Almighty? But may I not, from 
one very ſad reflection, think better of 
him that Fam thrown too much into 


4. 


TA 


pid who admired not a perſon of your 


E | I Detain your meſlenger while I write 


HARLOWE. 


his power, to make it neceſary for him 
(except he were to intend the very ut 
moſt villainy by me) to be ſuch a ſhock. 
ing hypocrite? He muſt, at leaſt, be in 
earneſt, at the time he gives the better 
hopes. Surely he muſt. You yourſelf 
muſt join with me in this hope, or you 


yoked. | 
But after all, I had rather, much ra. 


his family, although I have an hi 

opinion of them; at leaſt till I ſee what 
my own may be brought to.—Other. 
wiſe, I think, it were beft for me, at 
once, to caſt myſelf into Lady Betty's 
protection. All would then be con- 
ducted with decency, and perhaps many 
mortifications would be ſpared me. But 
then I muſt be his, at all adventures, 


and be thought to defy my own fa- 


mily. And ſhall J not firſt ſee theiſſue 
of ane application? And 0 I cannot 
make this, till I am ſettled ſomewhere, 
and at a diſtance from him. | 


Mrs. Sorlings ſhewed me a ſetter 


this morning, which ſhe had received 
from her filter Greme laſt night; in 
which Mrs. Greme (hoping I would 
forgive her forward zeal, if her ſiſter 
thinks fit to ſhew her letter 'to me) 
wiſhes (and that for all the noble fa- 
mily's ſake, and ſhe 0 ſhe may ſay 
for my own) that I will be pleaſed to 
11 » make his 8 8 45 rr 
im, happy. She grounds her offictouſ 
neſs, —_ calls > what he was 
ſo condeſcending [her word alſo] to ſay 
to her yeſterday, in his way to Wind- 
ſor, on her preſumizg toaſk, if ſhe might 
ſoon give him joy? That no man ever 


loved a woman as he loves me: that no 


woman ever fo well deſerved to be be- 
loved: that in every converſation, he 
admires me ſtill more: that he loves me 


_ with ſuch a purity, as he had never be- 


lieved himſelf capable of, or that a 
mortal creature could have inſpired him 
with; looking upon me as all foul; as 


al more of this fort: but that 


n my conſent to make him 


happy is at à greater diſtance than he 


wiſhes, and complained of the too ſe- 
vere reftriftions I had laid upon him 
before I honoured him with my confi- 


dence: which reſtriftions muff be as a- 
cred to bim, as if * dauere parts of the, 


marriage-contradt, &c. 


5 my dear, ſhall I 1 — : 


— aw o 


could not wiſh me to be fo dreadfully 


ther, be independent of him, and of 


a a 3 


an angel ſent down to ſave bis; anda 


* 
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How mall I take it? Mrs. Greme is 


a good woman. Mrs. Sorlings is a 
ood woman. And this letter agrees 


with the converſation between Mr. 


Lovelace and me, which I thought, and 
ill think, fo agreeable*. Yet what 
means the man by foregoing the oppor - 
tunities be has had to declare himſelf ? 
— What mean his complaints of my re- 
rictions to Mrs. Greme ? He is not a 
baſhful man. —- But you ſay, I inſpire 
cople with an awe of me,—An awe, 
wy dear!—As how? 


1 am quite petulant, fretful, and 


peeviſh, with myſelf, at times, to find, 
that I am bound to ſee the workings of 
this ſubtle, or this giddy ſpirit, which 
ſhall J call it? © 8 

How am I puniſhed, as I frequently 
think, for my vanity, in hoping to be 
an example to young perſons of my 


ſex! Let me be but a warning, and I 


will now be contented. For, be my 


deſtiny what it may, I ſhall never be 


able to hold up my head again among 


my beſt friends and worthieſt compa- 
nions. | 


It is one of the cruelleſt circum-_ 
ſtances that attends the faults of the in- 


conſiderate, that ſhe makes all who 
love her unhappy, and gives joy only 
to her own enemies, and to the enemies 
of her family, 5 | 

What an uſeful leſſon would this af- 
ford, were it properly inculcated at the 
time that the tempred mind was balag- 
cing ypon a doubtful adventure? 

You know not, my dear, the worth 
of a virtuous man; and, noble-minded 
as you are in moſt particulars, you 
partake of the common weakneſs of wy 


man nature, in being apt to ſlight what 


is in your own power. 


would Be 


| He would think it hard] 


You would not think of uſing Mr. 
Lovelace, were he your ſuitor, as you 
do the much avorthier Mr. Hickman 


Would you? — You know who 


lays in my mother's caſe, © Much av; 
© bear, much hall bear, all the world 
© throv h. Mr. Hickman, I fancy, 


name, ho made ſuch an obſervation. 
DN RNs hardly poſſible, but 
ſuch a one ſhould bene t y her own wn 


glad to know the lady's 
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remark; and would be apt to wiſh his 
Miſs Howe acquainted with her. _ 
Gentleneſs of heart, ſurely, is not 


deſpicable in a man. Why, if it be, 


is the higheſt diſtinction a man can ar- 
rive at, that of a gentleman ? A dil. 
tinction which a prince may not de- 
ſerye. For manners, more than birth, 


fortune, or title, are requiſite in this 


character. , Manners are indeed the ef- 


ſence of it. And ſhall it be generally 


ſaid, and Miſs Howe not be an ex- 
ception to it, (as once you wrote) that 
our ſex are beſt dealt with by boiſte- 
rous and unruly ſpirits 1? 

Forgive me, my dear; and love me 
as you uſed to do, For although my 
fortunes are changed, my heart is not: 


nor ever will, while it bids my pen tell | 
you, that it muſt ceaſe to beat, hen 


it is not as much yours, as your 
2 CLaARISSA HakLoOwE's. 


LETTER 2207, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS | 


mw 


I * 
POS > . 7 2 


3. 


M R. Lovelacehas ſeen divers apatt- 
| ments at Windſor; but not one, 
ght fit for me, and 


he ſays, that he thou 


whicl at the ſame time anſwered my 
deſcription. | 


He has been very ſolicitous to keep 
to the letter of my inſtructions; a 
looks well: and the better I like him, 
as, although he propoſed that town, he 


came back, diſſuading me from it; for 


hefaid, that, in his journey from thence, 
he had thought Windſor, although of 


his own propoſal, a wrong choice ; be- 


cauſe I coveted privacy, and that was a 


place generally viſited and admiredh. 


I told him, that if Mrs. Sorlings 


thought me not an incambrance, 1 
to ſtay here a little 


would be willin 
— 4 provided he would leave me, 
an to Lord M.'s or to London, 


which-ever he thought beſt. . 


He hoped, he ſaid, that he might ſup- 


poſe me abſolutely ſafe from the in- 


Tue Netter Mrs." Oreme (with no bad deGgh on ber part) was put upon writing by Mr, 
Lyvelace hielt, as will be ſeen Letter XXXI. e, 


See Vol. I. Page 31. 3 . | 
See Vol. II. Page 153. e Fre rug | 1 7 Too 
8 inference of the lady in his favour is exactly what he had hoped for. Ses Page 
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ſults or attempts of my brother; and, 
therefore, if it ſhould make me eaſter, 
he would obey, for a few days atleaſt. 
He again propoſed to ſend. for Han- 
nah. I told him I deſigned to do ſo, 
through you—And ſhall I beg of you, 
my dear, to cauſe the honeſt creature to 
be ſent to? Your faithful Robert, I 
think, knows where ſhe is. Perhaps ſhe 
will be permitted to quit her place di- 
realy, by allowing a month's wages, 
which I will repay her. He took no- 
tice of the ſerious humour he found me 
in, and of the redneſs of my eyes. I 
had juſt been see your letter; 
and had he not approached me, on his 


coming off his journey, in a very re- 


ſpectful manner; had he not made an 
unexceptionable report of his enquiries, 
and been ſo ready to go from me, at 
the very firſt word; I was prepared 
(notwithſtanding the good terms we 
parted upon when he ſet out for Wind- 
ſor) to have given him a very unwel- 
come reception: for the contents of 
your laſt letter had ſo affected me, that 
(the moment I ſaw him, I beheld with 
 Jndignation the ſeducer, who had been 
the cauſe of all the evils I ſuffer, and 
have ſuffered, | be 
le hinted to me, that he had receive 
a letter from Lady * and another 
(as I underſtood him) from one of the 
Miſs Montagues. If they take notice 
of nue in them, I wonder that he did 
not acquaint me with the contents. I 
am afraid, my dear, that his relations 
are among thoſe, who think I have 
taken a raſh and inexcuſeable ſtep. It 
is not to my credit to let even them 


know, how I have been frighted out of 


myſelf: and yet perhaps they would 

| hy me unworth Py heir alliance, if 
they were to think my flight a volun- 
tary one. O my dear, how uneaſy to 
us are our reflections upon every doubt. 
ful occurrence, when we know we 


have been prevailed upon to do a wrong 


thing? | . 
N | SUNDAY MORNING. 

An |! this man, my dear! We have 
had warmer dialogues than ever yet we 
have had. At fair argument, I find I 
need not fear him *; but he is ſuch a 
wild, ſuch an ungovernable creature, 
[He reformed ] that I am half-afraid 
of him. | | 


See this confirmed by Mr, Lovelace, P age 320. 
| f 5 | 


- + See Page 354. 1 
See Page 337, and 338. 
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that he thought he could not leave me 


he ſaid, heſitating, as if afraid to ſpeak 


Sure the man ſaw by my looks, when 


© ploy a lawyer, would you, notwith- 


© make me the lawyer.” | 


| ſubje& ſo ardently, but that it was more 


He again, on my declaring m 
uneaſy at his ſtay with me . ay 
poſed that I would put myſelf into 
Lady Betty's protection; a vring me 


at Mrs. Sorlings's, with ſafety to my. 
ſelf. And upon my declining to do 
that, for the reaſons I gave you in m 
laſt t, he urged to me to make age. 
mand of my eſtate. | 

He knew it, I told him, to be my re. 
ſolution not to litigate with my fa. 
ther. | | | 
Nor would he put me upon it, he re. 
plied, but as the laſ thing. But if m 
ſpirit would not permit me to be Ae! 
as I called it, to any- body; and yet if 
my relations would refuſe me my own; 
he knew not how I could keep up that 
ſpirit, without being put to incon- 
veniences, which would give him in- 
finite. concern — Unleſs-unleſs-unleſs, 


out—Unleſs I would take the only me- 
thod I could take, to obtain the poſſeſſion 


of my own, 
4 What is at, Sir?! 


he came with his creeping unleſies, that 
I gueſſed what he meant. = 
* Ah, Madam! can you be at a loſs 
to know what that method is ?—They 
© will not diſpute with a nan that right 
© which they would conteſt with you.” 
Why ſaid he with a man, inſtead of 
with him? Vet he looked as if he want- 
ed to be encouraged to ſay more, 
_ © So, Sir, you would have me to em- 


© ſtanding what I have ever declared, as 
© tolitigating with my father ?* _ 

© No, I wauld not, my deareſt crea- 
© ture,” ſnatching my hand, and preſ- 
ſing it with his lips except you would 


Had he ſaid ze at firſt, I ſhould have 
been above the affectation of mention- 
ing a lawyer, e 

5 bluſhed. The man purſued not the 
eaſy as well as more natural to avoid it, 
than to fall into it. 

Would to Heaven he might, without 
offending l- But I ſo over-awed him 

Ower-awed him Hour 4 notion, my | 

ar!] And ſo the oyer-awed* baſhf 


man went off from the ſubject, repeating 


\ , 


hi 


. 


* 
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his propoſal, that T would demand my 


n eſtate, or empower ſome man of the 
bw to demand 5 if I awould not The 
put in] empower a happier man to de- 
mand it. But he could not be amiſs, 
he thought, to acquaint my two truſtees, 
that I intended to aſſume it. 

1 ſhould know better what to do, I 


told him, when he was at a diſtance from 


me, and known to be ſo, © I ſuppoſe, 
« Sir, that if my father propoſe my re- 
turn, and engage never to mention 
« Solmes to me, nor any other man, but 
« by my conſent, and I agree upon that 


« condition to think no more of you, * 


you will acquieſce?? _ 87 
I was willing to try whether he had 


the regard to all my previous declara- 


tions, which he pretended to have to 
__ 
He was ſtruck all of a heap. 
What ſay you, Mr. Lovelace? You 
© know, all you mean is for my good. 
« Surely I am my own miſtreſs: ſurely 


I need not aſk your leave to make 


« what terms I pleaſe for myſelf, /o long 


I break none with ou? 


He hemmed twice or thrice.— Why, 


© Madam—Why, Madam—lI cannot 


ay Then pauſing—and rifing from 
his ſeat, with petulance—* I ſee plainly 
enough, ſaid he, the reaſon why 


none of my propoſals can be accepted: 


©atlaft J am to be a ſacrifice to your 
© reconciliation with your implacable 
s famil | 


It a always been your reſpectful 


way, Mr, Lovelace, to treat my fa- 
* mily in this free manner. But pray, 


Sir, when you call others N 
© ſee that you deſerve not the ſame cen- 
© ſure yourſelf.” | - 

He muſt needs ſay, there was no love 
loſt between ſome of my family and 


him; but he had not deſerved of them 


what they had of him. 


© Yourſelf being judge, I ſuppoſe, 


Sir? ; 
All the world, you yourſelf, Ma- 
dam, being judge. HED 
Then, Sir, let me tell you, had you 
* been leſs upon your defiances, the 
* would not have been irritated N 


, : pak you, But nobody ever heard, 


t avowed deſpite to the relations of 
© aperſon was a proper courtſhip, either 
© to that perſon, or to her friends. 

oy Well, Madam; all that I know, is, 


®that their malice againſt me is ſuch, 


* that, if you determine to ſacrifice 


33 


© take the wrong.“ 
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me, you may be reconciled when you 
eaſe. | 
© And all that I know, Sir, is, that 
if I do give my father the power of a 
negative, and he will be contented 
with that, it will be but my duty to 
give it him; and if I preſerve one to 
* myſelf, I ſhall break through no obli- 


a a 


W ® a a 


© gation to you,” 


* Your duty to your capricious ro- 
ther, not to your father, you mean, 
Madam.” the 

© If the diſpute lay between my bra- 
ther and me at i, ſurely, Sir, a fa- 
ther may chaſe which party he will 


* 


4 take. 


He nay, Madam But that exempts 
© him not from blame for all that, if he 


Pifferent people will judge diffe- 


« rently, Mr. Lovelace, of the right and 


the wrong. You judge as you pleaſe. 
Shall not others as they pleaſe? And 
who has a right to controul a father's 
judgment in his own family, and in. 
relation to his own child?“ eyes? 
© I know, Madam, there is no argu- 
ing with you, But, nevertheleſs, I 
had hoped to have made myſelf ſome 
little merit with you, ſo as that I 
might not have been the preliminary 
ſacrifice to a reconciliation,” q 
_ © Your hope, Sir, had been better 
grounded, if you had had my conſent _ 
© to my abandoning of my father's 
„„ | Thos | 
Always, Madam, and for ever, to 
be reminded of the choice you would 
have made of that damned Solmes 
rather than— — ed 
Not ſo haſty! Not ſo raſh, Mr. Love- 
lace! I am convinced, that there was 
no intention to marry me to that 
© Solmes on Wedneſday. | 
So Jam told they now give out, in 
order to juſtify themſelves at your - 
expence. Every-body living, Ma- 
dam, is obliged to you for your kind 
thoughts, but 1.“ | | 
© Excuſe me, good Mr, Lovelace,” 
[waving my hand, and bowing] that 
I am willing to think the beſt of my 
© fathex.”  _.. 33 
Charming creature!* ſaid he, * with 
© what a bewitching air is that ſaid = 
And with a vehemence in his manner, 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
1 


would have ſnatched my hand. But I 


3 it, being much offended with 
© I think, Madam, my ſufferings for 
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your ſake might have entitled me to 
© fome favour. OT 


My ſufferings, Sir, for your impe - 


© tuous temper, ſet againſt your fuffer- 
sings for my ſake, I humbly conceive, 
© Jeave me very little your debtor.” 
© Lord, Madam! [aſſuming a droll- 
| Ing air] © What have you ſuffered !— 
Nothing but what you can eaſily for- 
© give. You have been only made a 
© priſoner in your father's houſe, by the 
way of doing credit to your judg- 
* went!—You have ozly had an inno- 
* cent and faithful ſervant turned out 
of your ſervice, becauſe you loved 
© her—You have only had your ſiſter's 
© confident ſeryant ſet over you, with 
© leave to teaze and affront you. 
Very well, Sir!“ | 
. * You have only had an inſolent bro- 
© ther take upon him to treat you like 
© a ſlave, and as infolent a fiſter to un- 
© dermine you in every-body's favour, 
© on pretence to keep you ont of hands, 


* which, if as vile as they vilely report, 


Aare not, however, half fo vile and cruel 
© as their own?” 

* Goon, Sir, if you pleaſe!” 
- © You have only been perſecuted, in 
order to oblige you to have a ſordid 


fellow, whom you have profeſſed to 


© hate, and whom every-body deſpiſes! 
© The licence has been only got! The 
© parſon has only been had in readineſs! 
The day, a near, a very near day, has 
deen only fixed! And you were only 
to be arched for your correſpon- 
dences, and ſtill cloſer confined, till 
© the day came, in order to deprive you 
of all means ofefcaping the ſnare laid 
c for you!—PBut all this you can for- 
give? You can with you had ſtood 
© all this; inevitable as the compulſion 
© muft have been? And the man who, 


at the hazard of his life, has delivered 


« you from all theſe mortifications, is 
© the only perſon you cannot forgive!* 
Can't you go on, Sir? You ſee I 
© have patience to hear you. Can't 
you go on, Sir?“ . 

I can, Madam, with my ſufferings: 
© which I confeſs ought not to be men- 
-< tioned, were I at laſt to be rewarded 
in the manner I hoped.” | 
25 2 Your ſufferings then, if you pleaſe, 

ud v 
A Affrontingly forbidden your fa- 
_ * ther's. houſe, after encouragement 
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© call Andie 
© am to be 


* Sto Page 303, and get 


HARLOWE, 


6 — . | 
given, without any reaſons they knew 
not before, to juſtify the pen brag 
© foreed "yes a rencounter I wiſhed to 
e 


* ayoid; the firſt I ever, ſo provoked, 
© wiſhed to avoid. And that, becauſe 
© the wretch was your brother!” 

© Wretch, Sir!—And my brother! 


This could be from no man breath. 


ing, but from him before mel 
Pardon me, Madam! — But, oh! 

© how unwerthy to be your brother! 
© The quarrel grafted upon an old one, 
© whenat college; he univerſally known 


© to be the aggrefſor; and revived for 


© views equally ſordid, and injurious 
© both to yourſelf and me—Giving lifa 


to him, who would have taken away 


© mine?” | . 
_ * Your generoſity THIS, Sir; not your 
© ſufferings: a little more of your ſuf. 
« ferings, if you pleaſe! I hope you do 
© not repent, that you did not murder 
© my brother!” | | 
© My private life hunted into! My 
morals decried ! Some of the accuſers 
not unfaulty?? _ | 
That's an aſperſion, Sir!“ | 
© Spies ſet upon my conduct! One 
© hired to bribe my own ſervant's fide- 
© lity; perhaps to have poifoned me at 
« laſt, if the honeſt fellow had not—" _ 
Facts, Mr. Lovelace! — Do you 
* want facts in the diſplay of your ff. | 
© ferings?—None of your perhaps's, 1 
© beſeech you?! . HR” 
© Menaces every day, and defiances, 


put into every-one's mouth againſt 


me! Forced to creep about in diſ- 
© guifes—and to watch all hours —' 
And in all aweathers, I ſuppoſe, 
Sir That I remember was once your 
© grievance! In all aveathers, Sir“! 
«© And all theſe hardſhips arifing from 
« yourſelf, not impoſed by me.“ 
Like athief, or an eves-dropper,” 
proceedad he: and yet neither by birth 


© tion, whatever I may be and am of 
© their admirable daughter: of whom 


© they, every one of them, are at leaſt 


© as unworthy ! — Theſe, Madam, 

s: juftly call ſo; if at] 
acrificed to an imperfec 
reconciliation— Imperfect, 1 fay: for 
© can you expect to live ſo much as 
© tolerably, under the ſame roof, after 


© all that has paſſed, with that brother 
and ſiſter? j . — TEA N 
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“ nor alliances unworthy of their rela- 
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2 O Sir, Sir! What ſufferings have 
yours been! And all for my ſake, I 
© warrant -I can never reward you 
for them!—Never think of me more, 
I beſeech you How can you have 
0 patience with me? — Nothing has been 
« owing to your own behaviour, I pre- 
©ſume; nothing to your defiances for 
« defiances z nothing to your reſolution 
declared more than once, that you 
« avould be related to a family, which, 
« nevertheleſs, you would not ſtoop to 
6 aſk a relation of; nothing, in ſhort, 
to courſes which every-body blamed 
« you for, you not —— it worth 
your whit: to juſtify yourſelf. _ Had 
] not thought you uſed in an ungen- 
« tlemanly manner, as I have hereto- 
fore told you, you had not had my 
© notice by pen and ink“. That notice 
© gave you a ſuppoſed ſecurity, and 
© you generouſly defied my friends the 
© more for it: and this brought upon 
me (perhaps not undeſervedly) my 
© father's diſpleaſure z without whic 
© my brother's private pique, and ſel- 
© fiſh views; would have wanted a 
foundation to build upon: ſo that for 
© all that followed of my treatment, 
and your redundant only, I might 
© thank you principally, as you may 
© yourſelf for all your ſufferings, your 
nig bty ori i—And if, voluble 
Sir, you have 
© on them, be ſo good as to revoke it: 
© and look upon me, with my forfeited 
reputation, as the only ſufferer For 
© what=-Pray hear me out, Sir, [for 
he was going to ſpeak ] have you ſuf- 
fered in, but your pride? Vour. re- 
© putation could not ſuffer: that it was 
| © beneath you to be ſolicitous about. 
© And had you not been an unmanage- 
able man, I ſhould not have been 
driven to the extremity I now every 
* hour, as the hour paſſes, deplore— 
© With this additional reflection upon 
| * myſelf, that T ought not to have he- 
gun, or, having begun, not continu - 
ved a correſpondence with one, who 
© thought it not worth his while to clear 
© his. own character for ay ſake, or to 
© ſubmit to my father for his own, in a 
mo wherein every father ought to 
„bare an option. ; 
. *Darknets, light-—Light, darkneſs— 
© by my foul!—Juſt as you pleaſe to 
(have it. O charmer of my heart Yo 
* W 
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ounded any merit up- 


HARLOWE. 


ſnatching my hand, and-prefling it be- 
tween both his, to his lips, in a ſtrange 
wild way Take me, take me to your 
© felf— Mould me as you pleaſe -I am 
© wax in. your hands— Give me your 
own impreſſion; and ſeal me for ever 
yours— We were born for each other! 
— You to make me happy, and fave a 


what I qught to have done. But do 
you think, Madam, I can willingly 
conſent to be ſacrificed to a partial re- 


great, ſoirreparablea ſufferer!—Any- 
thing but that—Include me in your 


me as you pleaſe—Put a halter about 
my neck, and lead me by it, upon 
condition of forgiveneſs on that diſ- 


bas ſervile, to your father's 2 
(your brother Slentz) and Iwill beg 
* his conſent at his feet, and bear any- 
thing but ſpurning from him, hecauſe 
he is your father. But to give you up 
upon cold conditions, dn me,' ¶ ſaid 


the ſhocking wretch] if Leither will, 


© or can!? | 


Theſe were his words, as near as I 


can remember them; for his behaviour 


was ſo ſtrangely wild and fervent, that | 


I was perfectly frighted. I thought he 
would havedevoured my hand. I wiſh- 


ed myſelf a thouſand miles diſtant from 


him. 


I told him, I by no means approved | 
of his violent temper: he was too boiſ. 


terous a man for my liking. I ſaw now, 
by the converſation that had paſſed, what 


vas his boaſted regard to my injunctionsz 


and ſhould take my meaſures according - 


ly, as he ſhould coz find. And witha 


half-frighted earneftneſs I deſired him 
to withdraw, and leave me to myſelf. 


He obeyed; and that with extreme 


complaiſance in his manner, but with 
his complexion greatly heightened, and 
a countenance as greatly diſſatisfied; 


But, on recollecting all that paſſed, 


I plainly fee, that he means not, if he 
can help it, to leave me to the liberty of 
refuſing him; which I had, neverthe- 


leſs, preſerved a right to do; but looks 
upon me as hic, by a ſtrange fort of 
obligation, for having run away with 


me againſt my oO NG . 
Vet you ſee he but toucbes upon the 


edges of matrimouy neither. And hiesse 
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ſoul -I am all error, all crime. I fee 


conciliation, in which I ſhall be ſo 


terms; preſcribe to me; promiſe for 


graceful penance, and of a proſtration 
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at a time generally, when he has either 
excited one's paſſions or apprehenſions; 
ſo that one cannot at once deſcend. But 
furely this cannot be his deſign. —And 
yet ſuch ſeemed to be his behaviour to 
my ſiſter*, when he provoked her to re- 
fuſe him, and ſo tamely ſubmitted, as 
he did, to her refuſal.-But he dare 
not What can one ſay of ſo various a 
man?—TI am now again out of conceit 
with him. TI wiſh I were fairly out of 
his power. ry | = 
He has ſent up three times to beg ad- 
mittance; in the two laſt, with unuſual 
earneſtneſs. But I have ſent him word 
I will firſt finiſh what I am about. 
What to do ahout' going from this 
place, I cannot tell.. I could ftay here 
with all my heart, as I have ſaid to him: 
the gentlewoman and her daughters are 
deſirous that I will; although not very 
convenient for them, I believe, neither; 
but I ſee he will not leave me, while I 


| _ do-—$0 I unſt remove ſomewhere. 


J have long been ſick of myſelf; and 
now I am more and more ſo. But let 
me not loſe your good apinion. If I do, 

that loſs will compleat the misfortunes 
of your e 


LETTER XXVI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE, | 


For that is not a correſpondence (Is it?) 
where letters are not anſwered. 

J am ſtrangely at a loſs what to think 

of this man. He is a perfect Proteus. I 

can but write according to the ſhape he 

aſſumes at the time. Don't think me 

the changeable perſon, I beſeech you, 


SUNDAY NIGHT, (APRIL. 16.) 


May ſend to you, although you are 


jf in one letter I contradict what I wrote: 


in another; nay, if I ſeem to contradict 
what I ſaid in the ſame letter: for heis 
a perfe& chameleon; or rather more 
variable than the chameleon; for that, 
it is ſajd, cannot aſſume the red and the 
white; but this man can. And though 
black ſeems to be his natural colour, 


yet has he taken great pains to make me 


think him nothing but evbzte. | 
But you ſhall judge of him, as I pro- 
© REY Ses Vol. I. Page 22. 
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ceeded he: unhappy 


forbid to write to me; may I not 


HARLO WE. 


ceed. Only, if I any-where a | 
you to be N I beg 9 
me right: for you are a ſtander. by, ag 
you ſay in a former ſ - Would to Hea. 
ven I were not to play! For I think. 
after all, I am held to a deſperate game. 
Before I could finiſh my laſt to you 
he ſent y x twice more to beg admit- 
tance. I returned for anſwer, that 1 
would fee him at my. own time: Þ 
would neither be invaded, nor preſerih- 
ed to, IF. | | 
Conſidering how we parted, and my 
delaying his audience, as he ſometimes © 
calls it, I expected him to be in no ver 
good humour, when J admitted of his 
viſit; and by what I wrote, you will 
conclude that I was not. Yet mine 
ſoon changed, when I ſaw his extreme 
humility at his entrance, and heard 
what he had to ſax. * 
I have a letter, Madam,” faid he, 
from Lady Betty Lawrance, and ano. 
ther from my coufin Charlotte. But 
© of theſe more by-and-by. I came now 
© to make my humble acknowledgment 
to you, upon the arguments that paſſed 
between us ſo W ; LP 
I 'was filent, wondering what he was 
driving at. 1 b137 
] am a moſt unhappy creature, pro - 
6 K om a ſtrange im- 
6 patiency of ſpirit, which I cannot con- 
quer. [It always brings upon me de- 
© ſerved humiliation. But it is more 
© laudable to acknowledge, than to per- 
© ſevere, when under the power of con - 
6 Vigtan? g: alt 7 SRD 
I was ſtill ſilent. 
I have been conſidering what you 
propoſed to me, Madam, that I ſhould 
. acquieſce with fuch terms as you 
ſhould think proper to comply with, 
in order to a reconciliation with your 
„ * 
Well, Sir.“ : 
* And\I-find all juſt, all right, on 
© your fide; and all impatience, all in- 


a a a X =. 


© conſideration, on mine.” 


I ſtared, you may ſuppoſe. * Whence 
© this change; Sir? Fo. ſo ſoon?” 
© T am ſo much convinced, that-you 
muſt be in the right in all you think 
fit to inſiſt upon, that I ſhall-for the 
future miſtruſt myſelf; and, if it be 
poſſible, whenever I differ with you, 
take an hour's time for recollection, 
©. before I give way to that vehemence, 
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+ See Page 316. - 
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t which an oppoſition, to which I have him ſoon happy. She deſires her com - 
© not been accuſtomed, too often gives pliments to me; and expreſſes her im- 
« me.' 6 patience to ſee, as her niece, ſo cels- 
« All this is mighty good, Sir: but brated a lady; Fthoſe are her high 

© to what does it tend?) | words.] She ſhall take it for an honour, - 

© Why, Madam, when I came to ſhe ſays, to be put into a way to oblige ' 


ha, 


fo © Oh ow 2 RV% Oy IS 


it was in a correctie ſtrain. 
It was too plain, I told him, that he 


© confider what you had propoſed, as 
to the terms of reconciliation with 


pour friends; and when I recollected, 


that you had always referred to your- 
© ſelf to approve or reject me, accord- 
ing tomy merits or demerits; I plainly 
« ſaw, that it was rather a condeſcenſion 
© in you, that you were pleaſed to aſk 
* my conſent to thoſe terms, than that 
you were impoſing a new law: and I 
now, Madam, beg your pardon for 
my impatience. Whatever terms 
you think proper to come into with 
© your relations, which will enable 
you to honour me with the conditional 
effect of your promiſe to me, to theſe 
© be pleaſed to conſent : and if I loſe 


you, inſupportable as that thought is 


© tome; yet, as it muſt be ier own 
fault, I ought to thank myſelf for it.” 


What think you, Miſs Howe? - Do 


you believe he can have any view in 
this? I cannot ſee any he could have; 
and I thought it beſt, as he put it in fo 
right a manner, to appear not to doubt 
the ſincerity of his confeſſion, and to 
accept of it, as ſincere. 2 

He then read to me of Lady 
Betty's letter; turning down the be- 
ginning, which was a little too ſevere 
upon him, he faid, for my eye: and 1 
believe, by the ſtile, the remainder of 


muſt have great faults, that none of 
his relations could write to him, but 
with a mingled cenſure for ſome bad 
_ 1 ;Pijs 3K 
And it is as plain, my deareſt erea- 
* ture,” ſaid he, that you, who know 


not of any ſuch faults, but by ſur- - 


* mize, are equally ready to condemn 
me. Will not charity allow you to 
* infer, that their charges are no better 
And that my principal 
fault has been careleſsnefs of my cba 
racter, and too little ſolicitude to clear 


+ ing when aſperſed? Which I do 


* 
*aWure you is the caſe. | 

Lady Betty, in her letter, expreſſes 
herſelf in the moſt obliging manner, in 
relation to me. She wiſhes him ſo to 
heave, as to encourage me to make 
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me. She hopes Iwill not too long de- 


lay the ceremony; becauſe that per- 


formed, will be to her, and to Lord 


M. and Lady Sarah, a ſure pledge of 
her nephew's merits, and good beha- 


viour. 


She ſays, ſhe was always ſorry to 
hear of the hardſhips I had met with 


on his account: that he will be themoſt 
ungrateful of men, if he make not al 


up to me. And that ſhe thinks it in- 
cumbent upon all their family to ſup- 


ply to me the loſt favour of my own; - 
and, for her part, nothing of that 
kind, ſhe bids him aſſure me, ſhall be 


3 FINS 4 8 
Her ladyſhip obſerves, that the treat- 
ment he had received from my family, 


would have been more unaccountable 
than it was, with ſuch natural and ac- 


cidental advantages as he had, had it 
not been owing to his own careleſs 
manners. But ſhe hopes that he will 
convince the Harlowe- family, that they 


had thought worſe of him than he had 


deſerved; ſince now it was in his power 


to eſtabliſh his character for ever. This 


ſhe prays to God to enable him to do, 


- as well for his own honour, as for the 


honour of their houſe, was the magni- 
ficent word. N 5 
She concludes, with deſiring to be 


informed of our nuptials the moment 
they are celebrated, that ſhe may be 


with the earlieſt in felicitating me on 
the happy occaſion. Jo 
But her ladyſhip gives me no direct 


invitation to attend her before the mar- 


riage: which I 77 7 have expected 


from what he had told me. 


Montague's more ſprightly letter, con- 


gratulating him upon the honour he 


had obtained, of the cagfdence of ſo 
admirable a lady. Theſe are her words. 
Confidence, my dear! Nobody, indeed, 
as you ſay, will believe otherwiſe, were 


they to be told the truth: and you ſee 
that Miſs Montague (and all kis fa“ 


mily, 1 fuppoſe) think the ſtep I have 


taken, an extraordinary one. Sbenfͤjs 


wiſhes for his ſpeedy nuptials; and to 
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He -then ſhewed me pur of Miſs 


. Hall; as do 
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Lord M. ſhe tells him and her ſiſter; 
and in general all the well-wiſhers of 
their family. | 
Whenever this happy day ſhall be 
paſſed, ſhe propoſes, ſhe ſays, to attend 
me, and to make one in my train to M. 
Hall, if his lordſhip ſhall continue as 
ill of the gout as he is at preſent, But 
that ſhould he get better, he will him- 
ſelf attend me, the is ſure, and conduct 
me thither: and afterwards quit either 
of his three ſeats to us, till we ſhall be 
ſettled to our mind, 


This young lady ſays nothing in ex- 


cuſe for not meeting me on the road, 
or St. Alban's, as he had made me ex- 


ect ſhe would: yet mentions her hav- 


ing been indiſpoſed. Mr. Lovelace had 
alſo told me, that Lord M. was ill of 


_  thegout; which Miſs Montague's letter 


confirms. ts --__ 
But why did not the mani ſhew me 
theſe letters laſt night? Was he afraid 


of giving me too much pleaſure? _ 
= © © ther a very low, or a very confident 


LETTER xxvII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE, 


% 


Yor may believe, my dear, that 
| | theſe letters put me in good-hu- 


mour with him. He ſaw it in my 


countenance, and congratulated him- 
ſelf upon it. Yet I cannot but repeat 
my wonder, that I could not have the 
contents of them communicated to me 
laſt night “. | 
He then urged me to go directly to 
Lady Betty's, on the ſtrength of her 
letter. 88 „ 
© But how, ſaid I, © can I do that, 
© were I even out of all hope of a re- 
© conciliation with my friends, (which 


628 "y duty to attempt) as her lady- 
© ſhip has s me no particular invi- 
© tation ?* 8 . 
That, he was ſure, was owing to 
her doubt that it would be accepted— 
Elſe ſhe had done it with the greateſt 
| pleaſure in the world. i 
That doubt itſelf, I ſaid, was enough 
to deter me: fince her ladythip, w 
knew ſo well the boundaries of the fit 
and the unfit, by her not expecting I 


would accept of an invitation, had ſhe. 


wr 9 * * 
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»The reader will ſee how Miſs Howe accounts for this in Page 373. : 


, 


given it, would have reaſon to think 
me very forward, if I had accepted it; 


and much more forward to go without 


it. Then, faid I, I thank un, 
* Sir, I have no cloaths fit to go any. 


© whither, or to be ſeen by any- body. 


O, I was fit to appear in the draw. 
ing-room, were full dreſs and jewels 
to be excuſed; and ſhould make the 
moſt amiable he muſt mean extravy. 
dinary] figure there. He was aſto- 
niſhed at the elegance of my dreſs, By 
what art he knew not, but I appeared 
to ſuch advantage, as if I had a different 
ſuit every day. Beſides, his couſins 
Montague would ſupply me with all I 


wanted for the preſent; and he would 


write to Miſs Charlotte accordingly, if 
I would give him leave. 

Do you think me the jay in the fa- 
* ble?* ſaid J. Would you have me 
© vilit the owners of the borrowed 
6 dreſſes in their own cloaths? Surely, 
© Mr. Lovelace, you think I have ei- 


© mind.” | 
Would I chuſe to go to London (for 
a few days only) in order to furniſh 
myſelf with cloaths? ? 
Not at your expence, Sir,“ ſaid I, 
in an angry tone. | 
I could not have appeared in earneſt 
to him, in my diſpleaſure at his artful 
contrivances to get me away, if I were 
not occaſionally to ſhew-my real fret- 
fulneſs upon the deſtitute condition to 
which he has reduced me. When 
people ſet out wrong together, it is very 
difficult to avoid recriminations. 
He wiſhed he knew but my mind 
That ſhould direct him in his propo- 
ſals, and it would be his delight to ob · 
ſerve it, whatever it were. | 
« My mind 1s, that you, 


Sir, mould 


© leave me out of hand- How often 
© yet, however unlikely to be effected, i 


© muſt I tell you ſo?? _ - 73 
If I were any-where but here, he 


would obey me, he ſaid, if I inſiſted 


upon it. But if I would aſſert my 
N er. that would be infinitely prefer- 
able, in his opinion, to any other mea. 


. ſure but one: Sues he durſt only bint 


at) for then admitting bis viſits, or re- 
fuſing them, as I panics (granting a 
correſpondence by letter only) it would 
appear to all the world, that what I had 
done, was but in order to do myſelf 
juaſtice. 71... oe "OT IOOY 


f 


. 9 - . - 
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+ fier as to the terms of that h 
© reconciliation) that ſince I find I have 
dhe good fortune to ſtand fo well with 


Mt. Lovelace erroneouſly imagine, 
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© How often, Mr. Lovelace, muſt 1 
« repeat, that I will not litigate with 
« my father? — Do you think that my 


« unhappy circumflances will alter 21 


« notions of my own duty fo far as 

« ſhall be enabled to perform it? How 
can I obtain poſſeſſion without litiga- 
« tion, and but by my truſtees? One 
« of them will be againſt me; the other 
is abroad. Then the remedy pro- 
« poſed by this meaſure, were I diſ- 
« poſed to fall in with it, will require 


time to bring it to effect; and what I 
« want, is preſent independence, and 


« your immediate abſence.” | 

pon his foul, the wretch ſwore, he 
did not think it ſafe, for the reaſons he 
had before given, to leave me here. He 
wiſhed I would think of ſome place, to 
which I ſhould like to go. But he 
muſt take the liberty to ſay, that he 
hoped his behaviour had not been ſo 
exceptionable, as to make me ſo very 
earneſt for his abſence in the interim: 
and the leſs, ſurely, as I was almoſt 
eternally ſhutting up myſelf from him; 
although he preſumed to aſſure me, that 
he never went from me, but with a 
corrected heart, and with ſtrengthened 
reſolutions of improving by my exam- 


e. | 
P © Eternally ſhutting myſelf up from 
on! repeated I“ F hope, Sir, that 
© you will not pretend to take it amiſ7, 
© that I expect to be uninvaded in m 
« retirements. I hope you do not thin 
© me ſo weak a creature (novice as you 
© have found me ina ve 
© ſtance) as to be fond of occaſions to 
©. hear your fond ſpeeches, eſpecially as 
© nodiffering circumſtances require your 
© oyer-frequent viſits; nor that I am to 


de addreſſed to as if I thought hourly 
_ © profeflions needfiul to allure me of 


your honour.” | 
He ſeemed a little diſconcerted. 

© You know, Mr. Lovelace, pro- 
ceeded I, Why I am fo earneſt for 
your abſence. | 
© pear to the world independent of you; 
and in hopes, by that means, to find 
© it leſs difficult to ſet on foot a recon- 
© cibation with my friends. And now 
let me add, (in order to make you ea- 


ed-for 


Luke XV. . The parable is concerning the ninety-ulge ſheep, ag} the Prodigal Son, 


capital in- - 


It is, that I may ap- 


© your relations, I will, from time to 
time, acquaint you, by letter, when 
you are abſent, with every ftep I 
ſhall take, and with every overture 
that ſhall be made to me: but not 
with an intention to render myſelf 
accountable to you, neither, as tom 
acceptance or non-acceptanceof thoſe 
overtures. They know, that rage 
a power given me by m a- 
ther's wall” to bees the eltive he 
left me, with other of his bounties, 
in a way that may affect them, though 
* not abſolutely from them; this con- 
© deration, I hope, will procure me 
« ſome from them when their paſſion 
© ſubſides, and when they know I am 
© independent of you.” Hh Yi a 
Charming reaſoning!'——And let 
him tell me, that the aflurance I had 


E 6 K > 6% K 6 a aa a a 


given hit was all be ari/hed for. It 
was i than he could aſk. What a 
happinets.to have a woman of honour 


and gefieroſity to depend upon! Had 
he, on his firſt entrance into the world, 

met with ſuch a one, he had never been 
other than a man of ſtrict virtue. But 
all, he hoped, was for the beſt; ſince, in 
that caſe, he had never perhaps had the 
happineſs he had now in view; becauſe 

his relations had been always urging 
him to marry; and that before he dal 
the honour to know me. And now, as 


he had not been ſo bad as ſome peoples 


malice reported him to be, he hoped he 
ſhould have near as much merit in his 
repentance, as if he had never erred. 
A. fine rakiſh notion and hope! And 
too much encouraged, I doubt, my 
dear, by the generality of our ſex! _ 
This brought on a more ſerious que[* 
tion or two. You'll fee by it what a 
creature an unmortified libertine is. 


[ aſked him, if be knew what he had | 


ſaid, alluded to a ſentence in the beſt of 
books, That there auas more joy in hea- 
Ven | f 


He took the words out of my mouth, 7 0 4 


Oder one ſinner that repenteth, than 
* over ninety-and-nineuft per ſous which 


© need no repentance *,” were his words. 


Ves, Madam, I thought of it aa 
© ſoon as I ſaid it, but not before. I 
© have read the ſtory of the Prodigal 
© Son, I'll aſſure you: and one day; 
© when I am ſettled as IL hope to be, 
© will write a dramatick piece on the 
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364 
* fubjed. I have at times had it in 
* my head; and you will be too ready, 
perhaps, to allow me ta be qualified 
 ©® for it. 0 | * 
ou fo lately, Sir, ſtumbled at a 
word, with which you mutt be better 
acquainted, ere you can be thorough- 
ly maſter of ſuch a ſubjeòt, that Iam 
amazed you ſhould know any- thing 
of the Scripture, and be ſo ignorant 
of -that®.* ©: „ | 
O, Madam, I have read the Bible, 
as 2 fine piece of ancient hiſtory— 
But as I hope to be ſaved, it has for 
* ſome few years paſt made me fo un- 
© eaſy, when I have popped upon ſome 


W a a a 


- Wy » 


«© paſſages in it, that I have been forced 


4 to run to muſick or company to di- 
vert myſelf.” ; | | 
* © Poor wretchl' hfting up my hands 
and eyes. | A EM 

The denunciations come fo ſlap- 
* dath upon one, fo unceremoniouſly, 
* as I may ſay, without even the By- 
£ your-leave of a rude London chair- 
« man, that they overturn one, horſe 
© and man, as St. Paul was overturned, 
© There's another Scripture alluſion, 
© Madam!” The light in ſhort, as his 
was, is too glaring to be borne. 5 
0, Sir, do you want to be compli- 
© mented into repentance and ſalvation? 
But pray, Mr. Lovelace, do you 
* mean any-thing at all, when you 
* ſwear ſo often as you do, By your 
, + foul, or bind an aſſeveration with the 

words, As you hope to be ſaved?” 

. ©£ O my beloved creature, ſhift 
his ſeat, * let us call another caule.” 

© Why, Sir, don't I neither uſe cere- 

© mony enough with you?* ' | 

. © Deareſt Madam, forbear for the 
« preſent: I am but in my noviciate. 
5 Your foundation muſt be laid brick 
© by brick: you'll hinder the progreſs 
. * work you would pro- 
7 mote, if yo 
gon load at once upon me.? 
Lord bleſs me, thought I, what 
© character is that of a libertine! 
What a creature am I, who have 
rifqued what I have riſqued with ſuch 
a one What a taſk. before me, i 
my hopes continue of reforming ſuch 
ma wild Indian as this !—Nay worſe 
« than a wild Indian; for a man who 
s errs with his eyes open, and againſt 
© conyiction, is a thouſand times worſe 


. 
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« Be 
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u tumble in a whole wag- 


« reminded into them.“ ; 
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© for what he knows, and much harder 
to bereclaimed, than if he had ney 
« known any-thing atall.* '* _ 
I was equally ſhocked at him, and 
concerned for himz .and, having laid 
ſo few bricks, (to ſpeak to his alluſion) 
and thoſe ſo ill cemented, I wag az 
willing as the gay inconſiderate, to 
call another cauſe, as he termed jt 
Another cauſe, too, more immediately 
preſſing upon me, from my uncertain 
ſituation. N 

I ſaid, I took it for granted, that he 
aſſented to the reaſoning he ſeemed to 
approve, and would leave me. And 
then I aſked him, what he really, and 
in his moſt deliberate mind, would ad. 
viſe me to, in my preſent ſituation? He 
muſt needs ſee, I ſaid, that I was at a 
great loſs what to reſolve upon; en- 
tirely a ſtranger to London, having no 
adviſer, no protector, at preſent : him. 
ſelf, he he? give me leave to tell him, 
greatly deficient in practice, if not in 
the knowledge, of thoſe decorums, 
which, I had ſuppoſed, were always to 
be found in a man of birth, fortune, 
and education. | 


„He imagines himſelf, I find, to be a 


very-polite man, and cannot hear to be 
thought otherwiſe. He puts up. his 
lip— I am ſorry for it, Madam—A 
© man of breeding, a man of polite- 
« neſs, give me leave to ſay,” ¶ colour - 
ing] * is much more of a black ſwan 
© with you, than with any lady Lever 
5 met with.” N N = 

Then that is your misfortune, Mr. 

« Lovelace, as well as mine, at preſent, 

* Every woman of diſcernment, I am 
© confident, knowing what I know of 
you now, would ſay as I ſay;* [Thad 
a mind to mortify a pride, that I amſure 
deſerves to be martiſied] that your po- 
© liteneſs is not regular, nor conſtapt. 
© It is not habit, It is too much ſeen. 
* by fits and ſtarts, and allies, and 
s thoſenot ſpontaneous. - You muſt 


 . © © Lord! O Lord!—Poor II -a 

the light, yet the half-angry wretch's 
Wn expreſſive}. ! 
I proceeded. Upon my word, Sir, 


< you are not the accompliſned man, 


« which your talents and opportunities 
© would-have led one to expect you to 


* be. You are indeed in your novici- 


© ate, as to every laudable attainment.” 
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8 ſubject - Vou were ſo good as to ak 
LETTER XXVIII. me, what I-wovuld adviſe you to do: 
"Ex | e © I want but to make you eaſy; I want 
MISS CLARISSA HARL OW. but wks 17 fixed = _ liking. 7 
| | | $9 43 - © Yourfaithful Hannah with you; your 
4 n reconciliation with . 8 
8 this ſubject was introduced by © you wiſk to be reconciled, ſet on foot, 
A himſelf, and treated ſo lightly by „and in a train. And now lef me 
him, I was going on to tell him more mention to you different expedients; 
of my mind; but he interrupted me— in hopes that ſome one of them may 
« Dear, dear Madam, ſpare me. Iam be acceptable to you. 


« ſorry that I have lived to this hour for * I will go to Mrs. Howe, or to Miſs 
nothing at all. But ſurely you could © Howe, or to whomſoever you would 
not have quitted a ſubje& ſo much have me to go, and endeayour to pe- 
« more agreeable, and ſo much more © yai] upon them to receive you *. 
ſuitable, I will ſay, to your preſent Do you ineline to go to Florence ta 
© ſituation, if you had not too eruel a © your couſim Morden? I will furniſh 
© pleaſure in mortifying a man, who you, with an opportunity of going 
« the leſs needed to be mortified, as he « thither, either by ſea to Leghorn, or 
t before looked up to you with a difh- «© by land through France, Perhaps IL 
«dence in his own merits too great to © may be able to procure one of the la- 
« permit him to ſpeak half his mind to *« dies of my family to attend you. Ei- 
you. Bepleaſed but to return to the © ther Charlotte or Patty would rejoice 
« ſybje& we were upon; and at another *in fuch an opportunity of ſeeing 
time I will gladly embrace correction France and naß. As for myſelf, 
| from the only lips in the world fo « will only be your eſcort, in diſguiſe, 
« qualified to give it.. tif you will have it fo, even in your 
| © You talk of reformation ſome- *« Jiwery, that your'punRilio may not 
times, Mr. Lovelace; and in fo talk- © receive offence by my attendance." . 
t © ing, acknowledge errors. ButIfee I told him, I would conſider of all he 
| you can very ill bear the reproof, for had ſaid; but that Thoped for a line or 
g © which perhaps you are not ſolicitous two from my aunt Hervey, if not from 
© to avoid giving occaſion. Far be it my ſiſter, to both of whom I had writs 


% n & oa = A 


| © from me to take delight in finding ten; which, if I were to he ſo favoured, 
© fault: I ſhould be glad for both our might help to determine me. Mean 
. © ſakes, ſince my ſituation is what it time if he would withdraw, I would 


© 38, that I could do nothing but praiſe particularly copſider of this propoſal of 
© you. But failures which affect a his, in relation to my couſin Morden. 
mind that need not be very delicate to And if it held it's weight with me, ſo 
be affected by them, are too grating far as to write for your opinion upon 
to be paſſed over in ſilence by a per- it, he ſhould know my mind in an 
ſon who wiſhes to be thought in ear- hour's time. 4 3504 EI 4 1 
neſt in her own duties. le withdrew with great reſpect: and 1 
' © T admire your delicacy, Madam,” in an hour's time returned. And then AN 
again interrupted he. Although I I told him it was unneceſſary to trouble 
© ſuffer by it, yet would I not have it you for your opinion about it. 5 RE 
© $therwiſe: 2ndeed I would not, when couſin Morden was ſoon expected. I 
* I conſider of it. It is an angelick he were not, I could not admit him to 
+. © delicacy,” which ſets you above all accompany me to him upon any condi- 
* our ſex, and even above your'own, tion. It was highlyimprobable that I 
© It is aatural to you, Madam; ſo you ſhould obtain the favour of either of 
may think e e ere his couſins company: and if that could - 
N is nothing like it on earth,“ ſaid the be brought about, it would be the fame 
* thtterey.—What company has he kept! thing in the world's eye, as if he went 
. * But let us return to the former bimſelf. © 


* The reader, haps, need not be reminded, that he had taken care from the firſt (See 7 - 

Vol. I. Page "45 api deprive her of any protection from Mrs, Howe, See in his next +» 7 
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Leiter, Page+37 x, a repeated account of the fame artifices, and his exultations upon his 
Freabous to impoſe upon two ſuch watchful ladies as Clariſſa and Miſs Hos. 5 
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LETTER XXIX. 

188 CLARISSA "HARLOWE. 
5 IN CONTINUATION- 8 

4 R. Lovelace told me, that on the 

0 ſuppoſition that his propoſal in 
relation to my couſin Morden might 


not be accepted, he had been ſtudying 
to find out, if poſſible, ſome other ex- 


pedient that might be agreeable, in or- 


der to convince me, that he preferred 
my ſatisfaction to his own. ny 
Ale then offered to go himſelf, and 


| procure my Hannah to come and attend 
As I had declined the ſervice of 


either of the young Mrs. Sorlings's, he 


vas extremely ſolicitous, he ſaid, that I 


ſhould have a ſervant, in whoſe integri- 
ty I might confide. | 
I ͤ told him, that you would be fo 
kind, as to ſend to engage Hannah, if 


„ | | 
If any-thing, he ſaid, ſhould prevent 


Hannah from conn ſuppoſe he him- 


elf waited upon Miſs Howe, to deſire 


Her ta lend me ber ſervant till I was 

provided to my mind? . 

I ſaid, your mother's high diſpleaſure 

at the ſtep I had taken (as be ſuppoſed, 

voluntarily} © had*deprived me of an 
open aſſiſtance of that ſort from you. ©. 

He was amazed, ſo much as Mrs. 


Howe berſelf uſed ts admire ef and 
ſo great an influence as Miſs Howe was 


ſoppoſed,” and deſerved to have over 


her mother, that Mrs, Howe ſhould 


take upon herſelf to be ſo much offend- 
ed with me. He wiſhed, that the man 
vrho took ſuch pains to keep up and 
inflame. the paſſions of my Haber and 
uncleès, ' were not at the bottom of this 
miſchief too. e 

I was afraid, I ſaid, that my brother 


D orelfe my uncle Antony, I dared 


to ſay, wauld not have taken ſuch pains 
tot Mrs. Howe againſt me, as I un- 
derfjood he had done. 1 

Sidce I had declined viſiting Lady 
Sarah, and Lady Betty, he aſked me, 
if IJ would admit of a viſit from his 


See Vol Ut Page 253. 


? 


, couſin r and accept of a fe, 
vant of hers for the preſent? 

That was not, I ſaid, an acceptable 
5 but I would firſt ſee, if my 

riends would ſend me my gloaths, that 
I might not make ſuch a giddy and 
runaway appearance to any of his re. 
lations: 4 4.5; | 

If I pleafed, he wonld take another 
journey to Windſor, to make more 
particular enquiry amongſt the canons, 
or in any worthy family. | 

Were not his objections as to the 
publickneſs of the place, I aſked him, 
as ſtrong now as before? 

I remember, my dear, in one of your 
former letters, you mentioned London 
as the moſt private place to be in“; 
and I ſaid, that ſince he made fuch pre- 
tences againſt leaving me here, as ſhew. 
ed he had no intention to do ſo; and 
ſince he engaged to go from me, and 
leave me to purſue my own meaſures, 
if I were elſewhere; and ſince his pre- 
ſence made theſe lodgings inconvenient 
to me; I ſhould not be diſinelined to 
go to London, did I know any-body 
there. | 3 
As he had feveral times propoſed 
London to me, I expected that he would 
eagerly have. embraced that motion 
from me. But he took not ready hold 


of it: yet I thought his eye approved of 


N. 8 

We are both great watchers of each 
other's eves; and indeed ſeem to be 
more than half-afraid of each other. 
He then made a grateful propoſal to 
me; that I would ſend for my Norton to 
attend me f. | 


LES 
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He ſaw by my eyes, he ſaid, that he 
had at laſt been happy in an expedient, 
which would anſwer the wiſhes of us 
both. Why.“ ſays he, © did not 1 
©. think of it before? — And ſnatching 
my hand, Shall I write, Madam? 
„Shall I ſend? Shall I go and fetch 
© the worthy woman myſelf?” | 
After a little conſideration, I told 
him, that this was indeed a grateful 
motion: but that I apprehended, it 
would put her to a difficulty, which 
ſhe would not be able to get over; as it 
would make a woman of her known 
prudence appear.to countenance a fu- 


gitivedaughter, in oppokition to her p- 


The reader is referred to Mr. Lovelace's next letter, for his motives in making the ſe. 
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veral propuſals pf which the lady is willing to think fo well. 
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rents; and as her coming to me would 


rive her of her mother's favour, 
wi out it's being in my power to make 
t up to her. 1 15 
0 my beloved creature !* ſaid he, 
peteroufly endugb, let not this be an 
? obſtacle. I will do every- thing for 
Mrs. Norton you wiſh to have done. 
Let me go for her. 
More coolly than | 
roſity deſerved, I told him, it was im- 
poſſible but T muſt ſoon hear from my 
friends. I ſhould not, mean time, em- 


broil any- body with them. Not Mrs. 


Norton eſpecially, from whoſe intereſt 


in, and mediation with, my mother, 1 
might expe& ſome good, were ſhe to 
keep herſelf in a neutral ſtate: that, 


beſides, the good woman had a mind 


above her fortune; and would ſooner 


want, than be beholden to any-budy 
„„ es | 
© Improperly !* ſaid he. Have not 
« perſons of merit a right to all the be- 
© nefits conferred upon them? Mrs. 
© Norton is ſo good a woman, that I 
6 ſhall think ſhe Jays me under an obli- 
* gation, if ſhe will put it in my power 
© to ſerve her; although ſhe' were not to 
* augment it, by giving me the oppor- 
© tunity, at the ſame time, of contri- 
* buting to your pleaſure and ſatis- 
A he x 
How could this man, with ſuch 


powers of right thinking, be fo far de- 


praved by evil habits, as to diſgrace 
s talents by wrong acting? 
ls there not room, after all, thought 
J, at the time, to hope, (as he fo 
* lately led me to hope) that the ex- 
© ample it will behove me, for both our 
* ſakes, to endeavour to ſet him, may 
© influence-him toa change of manners, 
© in which both may find, our account?” 


Ole me leave, Sir, ſaid I, © to 


. there is a ſtrange mixture 
in your mind. You muſt have taken 
* pans to ſuppreſs many good motio:is 


and reflections, as they aroſe, or le- 


* vity muſt have been ſurprizingly pre- 
8 dominant in it.—But as * ſub- 
ect we were upon, there is no taking 


© any reſolutions till I hear from m 
17 | | 1 my 


nds.” 


Wel, Madam, I can only ſay, I 

- © would find out ſome expedient, if I 
.* could, that. ſhould be agreeable to 

15 But ſince I cannot, will you 
de ſo 


good as to tell me, what you 
* would wiſh. to have done? Nethin 


uu the world but I will comply with, But after ſuch 2 motiona- - 1 4 


7 Nel 
I "wo 


„ 


rbaps his gene- 
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rom the place 1 ſhalf be in, 
if any thing ſhould happen; and in « 


% 6 6 „ W a 


made me in a manner publick, for 
want of proper cautious at firſt, 
© 'Theſe vermin, added he, have a 


boaſt of their maſter's pedigree an 

deſcent, as if they were related to 
him. Nor is any-thing they know 
of him, or of his affairs, a ſecret to 


one another, were it a matter that 


would hang him.“ 


© ſhould take care to give them ſubjecte 
* worth boaſting of.“ | Jp 
I am quite at a loſs, ſaid I, what 


© to do or whither to go. Would you, 
Mr. Lovelace, in earneſt, adviſe me 


© to think of going to London? 


And I looked at him with ſtedfaſt- 
neſs, But nothing could I gather from 


his looks. 


At firſt, Madam, faid he, © I was 


© for propoling London, as I was then 


© more apprehenſive of, purſyit. But 


© as your relations ſeem cooler on that 


© head, I am the more indifferent about 
© the place you go to.—80 as ybu are 
© pleaſed, ſo as yes are eaſy, I thall be 
- © apes 


This indifference of his to London, 


T cannot but ſay, made me incline the 
more to go thither. - I aſked him (to 


hear what he would ſay) if he could 


recommend me to any particular place 


No, he ſaid: none that was fit for 


me, or that I ſhould like. His friend 
Belford, indeed, had very handſome 


lodgings near Soho Square, at à rela- 
tion's, whoſe wife was a woman of vir- 
tue and honvur. Theſe, as Mr. Bel- 
ford was generally in the country, he 


could borrow till I were better acgome 


I was reſolved to refuſe theſe at the 
firſt mention, as I ſhould any other he 
had named. Nevertheleſs, I will ee, 
thought I, if he has really thoughts 


« of theſe for me. If 1 break off the 


© © talk here, and he reſume this propo- 
_ © ſal with earneſtneſs in the morning, 


© I ſhall apprehend, that he is leſs in- 
© different than he ſeems to be, about 


© my going to Lendon; and that he 
* has already a lodging in hie eve for 
g © me, And then 1 will not go at all. 


place where my goſſiping raſcals have 


pride they can hardly rein-in, when 
they ſerve, a_ man of family. SIE 


If ſo, thought I, men of family 
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from him, I really think it a little bar- 
barouß to act and behave as if I thought 
him capable of the blackeſt and moſt 
ungrateful baſeneſs. But his charac- 
ter, his principles, are ſo faulty !— He 
is ſo light, ſo vain, ſo various, that 
there is no certainty that he will be next 
hour what he is this. Then, my dear, 
J have no guardian now; no father, no 
mother! Only God and my vigilance 
to depend upon. And I have no rea- 
ſon to expect a miracle in my favour. 
Well, Sir, ſaid I, [riſing to leave 
Him) © ſomething muſt be reſolved upon: 
© but 1 will poſtpone this ſubject till 


6 to-morrow morning. | 


He would fain have” engaged me 


longer; but I ſaid I would fee him as 
early as he pleaſed in the morning. He 


might think of any convenient place in 


London, or near it, mean time. : 
And fo I retired from hig As I 
do from my pen; hoping for better reſt 
for the few hours that remain of this 
night, than J have had of a long time. 


g CL. HARLOWE. | . | 
. ſttuation as mine, but muſt be (atleaſt) 


LET TER XXX." 
 mM1ss CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
2 1 IN CONTINUATION, _ 


| MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 17. 
T ATE as I went to bed, I have 
LL have had very little reſt. Sleep and 
T have quarrelled; and although I court 
It, it will not be friends. L hope it's fel - 
lo. irreconcileables at Harlowe Place 
enjoy it's balmy comforts. Elſe, that 
will 'be an aggravation of my fault. 


My brother and ſiſter, I dare ſay, want 


it not. | : 

Mr. Lovelace, who is an early riſer, 
as well as I, joined me in the garden 
about ſix; and, after the uſual ſaluta- 
tions, aſked me to reſume our laſt night's 


ſubject. It was upon lodgings at Lon- 


don, he ſaid. 


© I think you mentioned one to me, 


Sir Did you not?” | Sr 
© Yes, Madam, but” [watching the 
turn of my countenance] rather as 


what you would be welcome to, than 


© perhaps approve of. 
| {1 Went ſo too. To go to town 
upon an wntertarnty, I own, is not 
agreeable: but to be obliged to any 
xerſons of your acquaintance, when 
Tant to be thought independent of 
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< you; and to a perſan eſpecially 
© whom my friends are to to 
© if they vouchſafe to take notice of 3 
cat all; is an abſurd thing to mention. 
He did not mention it as what be 
imagined I would accept, but only to 
confirm to me what he had aid, that 
he himſelf knew of none fit for me. 
© Has not * family, Madam, 
ſome one tradeſman they deal with, 
vho has conveniences of this kind? I 
would make it worth ſuch a perſon's 


while, to keep the ſecret of your be. 


i 
0 
bo 
c 
© ingathis houſe. Traders are dealers 
© In pins,” ſaid he; © and will be more 
© obliged by a penny cuſtomer, than b 
© a pound preſent, becauſe it is in their 
© way;—yet will refuſe neither, any 
© more than a lawyer or a man of office 
© his fee. 8 | 
Muy father's tradeſmen, I ſaid, would 
no doubt be the firſt employed to find 
me out. So that that propoſal was as 
wrong as the other. And who. is it 
that a creature ſo lately in favour with 
all her friends can apply to, in fuch a 


equally, the friends of her relations? 
We 


ſult was this He wrote a letter to one 

Mr. Doleman, a married man, of for- 
tune and character, (I excepting to Mr. 
Belford) deſiring him to provide de- 
cent apartments ready-furnifhed I bad 
told bim what they ſhould be] for a ſingle 
woman; conſiſting of a bed · chamber; 
another for a 
uſe of a dining - room or parlour, This 
letter he gave me to peruſe; and then 
ſealed it up, and diſpatched it away in 
my preſence, by one of his own ſervants, 
who having Þukneſs in town, is to 
bring back an anſwer. „ 
I attend the iſſue of it; holding my - 
ſelf in readineſs to ſet out for London, 
unleſs you, my dear, adviſe the con- 
trary. | . 
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flance of what is contained in the 
. aff 8 of the lady's. 
He tells bit friend, that © 


vn 


ad a good deal of diſcourſe upon 
the ſame topick. But, atlaſt, the re- 


aid-ſervant; with the 
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r be onvns that be went not to 
' Windſor ) be found the letters from 
Lady Beity Lawrance, and his 
cls Montague, which Mrs. 
Greme was about ſending to him by 
a ſpectal meſſenger, | 
He gives the particulars from Mrs. 
reme”'s report, of what paſſed be- 
- faveen the lady and ber, as m 2 
307, 308. makes ſuch de 
rations to Mrs. Greme of his bo- 


} 


- 


our and affetion to the lady, as 


put ber upon writing the leiter to 
ber filter Sorlings, the contents of 
which are given in p. 354. 


He then accounts, as follows, for the . 


ſerious humour he found her in on 
| bis return— 


Uron ſuch good terms when we 
ed, I was ſurprized to find fo ſo- 
n a brow upon my return, and her 
| charming eyes red with weeping. But 
when I had underſtood ſhe had received 
letters from Miſs Howe, it was natural 
to imagine, that that little devil had 
her out of humour with me. 
It is eaſy for me to perceive, that my 


charmer is more ſullen when ſhe re- 


ceives, and has peruſed, a letter from 
that vixen, than at other times. But 
as the ſweet maid ſhews, even then, 


more of paſſrve grief, than of active 
Hit, 1 hope ſhe is r. | 
than plotting. And- indeed for what 
now ſhould ſhe plot? when I am be- 
come a reformed man, and am hourly 
nog in my morals ?—Neverthe- 
ſs I muſt contrive ſome way or other 
to get at their correſpondence - Only to 
ſte the turn of it; that's all. 
| "But no attempt of this kind muſt 
be made yet. A detected invaſion in 
anarticle ſo ſacred, would ruin me be- 
yond retrieve. Nevertheleſs it vexes 
me to the heart to think that ſhe is 
hourly writing her whole mind on all 
| that 4 between her and me, I un- 
deer the ſame roof with her, yet kept at 


deen awful diſtance, that I dare not 
break into a correſpondence, that may 


; Perhaps be a means to defeat all my de- 


| W ould it be very wicked, Jack, to 
| knock her 5 78 8 0” the head, as he 
i cattying Wy ve ved's ein, e 


. 
4 


ſhe is rather lamenting 


ene Perez, was felt minißer of Philip II. King of Spain, by whoſe command 
auſed Don Tuan de Eſcovedo to be affaffmated , which 
ge ye "his viler maſter. Gedde Traftn ' 
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turning with Miſs Howe's? To at- 


tempt to bribe him, and not ſucceed, 
would utterly ruin me. And the man 
ſeems to be one uſed to poverty, one who 
can fit down ſatisfied with it, and en- 
Joy it; contented with hand-to-mouth 
conveniences, and not aiming to live 
better to-morrow, than he does to-day, 


and than he did yeſterday. Such a one 


is aboye tation, unleſs it could 
come cloathed in the guiſe of truth and 
truſl. What likelihood of corrupting 
a man who has no hope, no ambition? 
Yet the raſcal has but half life, and 
oans under that. 
werable in his caſe for a <vhole life 
But hang the fellow1 Let him live. 
Were I a king, or a miniſter of ſtate, 
an Antonio P | 
thing. And yet, on ſecond thoughts, 
am a a rale, as it is called? An 
whoeverknew a rake ſtick at any- thing? 


But thou knoweſt, Jack, that the 

greateſt half of my wickedneſs is va- 

pour, to ſhew May invention; and to 
be miſchievous if 1 


prove that I co 
would. 


When be comes to that part, hers 
the lady ſays, (p. 357.) ina ſar- 


caflick way, waving ber band, 


and bowing, * Excuſe me, good 
© Mr. Lovelace, that I am will. _ 
© ing to think the beſt of my fa- 


© ther, he gives a 2 of 
ber air and manner, greatly to ber 
advantage; and ſay 


I could hardly forbear taking her into 
my arms upon it, in ſpite of an ex- 
pected tempeſt. So much wit, ſo much 
beauty, ſuch a lively manner, and ſuch. 


exceeding quickneſs and penetration 1 


O Belford! ſhe muſt be nobody's but 


mine. 


I can now account for, and 


is Mariamne, if he returned not alive 


from his interview with Cæſar: for 


were I to know, that it were but 14 
bable, that any other man were to 
this charming creature, even after m 


death, the very thought would be. 
enough to provoke me to cut that man's 


throat, were he a prince. 


I may be deemed by this lad [A ra- 
pid, a boiſterous lover—and h may 


\ ; 
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erez , it were another 


Eu Herod's command to deſtroy 
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like me the leſs for it: but all the la- 
dies I have met with till now, loved to 
raiſe a tempeſt, and to enjoy it; nor 
did they ever raiſe it, but I enjoyed it 
too !—Lord fend us once happily to 
London! 55 
Mr. Lovelace gives the following ac- 
Count of his rude rapture, when be 
ſeized her hand, and put her, b 
his WILD manner, as ſhe expreſſes 
it, p. 359. into ſuch terror. 


Darkneſs and light, I ſwore, were 
convertible at her pleaſure: ſhe could 
make any fubject plauſible, I was all 
error: theall perfection. And I ſnatch- 


ed her hand; and more than kiſſed it, I 
was ready to devour it. There was, I 


believe, a kind of phrenzy in my man- 
ner, which threw her into a panick, 
like that of Semele perhaps, when the 
thunderer, in all his majeſty, ſurround- 
ed with ten thouſand celeſtial burning- 


Ss 
Hap not my heart miſgiven me, and 
had I not juſt in time, recollected that 


glaſſes, was about to ſcorch her into a 
cinder, F725 


_ the was not fo much in my power, but 
that ſhe might abandon me at her plea- 


ure, having more friends in that houſe 
than I had, I ſhould at that moment 
have made offers, that would have de- 
cided all, one way or other.—But, ap- 
prehending that I have ſhewn too. much 
meaning in my paſſion, I gave it ano- 


ther turn.—But little did the charmer 


think what an eſcape either ſhe-or I had 
(as the event might have proved) from 
the ſudden guſt of paſſion, which had 


like to have blown me into her arms. 


She was born, I told her, to make me 
happy and to fave a ſoul * * * * 


 Hegivesthereſt of his wehement ſpeech 
_ pretty nearly in the ſame Words as 
the lady gives them, And then pro- 


ceeds— 5 


1 ſaw ſhe was frighted: and ſhe 
would have had reafon, had the ſcene . 
been London: and that place in Lon- 

- don, which I have in view to carry her 
to. She confirmed me in my apprehen- 
* fon that I had alarmed her too much: 


ſhe told me, that ſhe ſaw what my 
boaſted regard to her injunctions was; 


"aud the would take" proper meaſures 


cLARISSA HARLOWE.- i. 
upon it, as I ſhould find: that the was 


ſhocked at my violent airs; and if x 


| wo any favour from her, I muſt that 
inſta | 


ant withdraw, and leave her to her 
recollectiou nm 

She pronounced this in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhewed ſhe was ſet upon it; and 
having ſtept out of the gentle, the polite 
part I, had ſo newly engaged to ad, | 


thought ready obedience was the beſt 


atonement. \, And indeed I was en. 
ſible, from hkr anger and repulſes, that 
I wanted time myſelf for recollection. 
And fo I withdrew, with the ſame ve. 
neration as a petitioning ſubje& would 
withdraw from the preſence of his 
ſovereign. But, oh! Belford, had ſhe 
had but the leaſt patience with me 
Had ſhe but made me think, that ſhe 
would forgive this initiatory ardour 
—Surely the will not be always thus 
'guarded. 3 3 

I had not been a moment hy myſelf, 
but I was ſenſible, that I had half. for. 
feited my newly - aſſumed character. It 
is exceedingly difficult, thou ſeeſt, for 
an honeſt man to act in diſguiſes: as the 
poet ſays, Thruft nature 5 with a 
pitchfork, it will return. I recollected, 
that what ſhe had inſiſted upon, was 
really a part of that declared will, be- 
fore ſhe left her father's houſe, to which 
in another caſe (to. humble her) I had 
pretended to haye an inviolable regard. 
And when I had remembered her words 
of taking her meaſures accordingly, I 
was reſolved to ſacrifice a leg or an 
arm to make all up again, before ſhe 
had time to determine upon any new 
meaſures. 5 

How ſeaſonably to this purpoſe have 
come in my aunt's and coulin's letters! 

I HAVE ſent” in again and again to 
implore her to admit me to her pre- 
ſence. But ſhe will conclude a letter 
ſhe is writing to Miſs Howe, before ſhe 


will ſee me.—I ſuppoſe to give an ac- 


count of what has juſt paſſed. 


CuRsE upon her perverſe tyranny 
How ſhe * —— me nz for an Rumble 
audience, though ſhe has done Writing 
ſome time! A prince begging fot het 
upon bis knees ſhould not prevail upon 


me to ſpare her if I can but get her.ta 


London—Oons! Jack, Tbelieve Thave 


bit my lip through for yexation But = 


one day bers fy ſmart for it. u 


F 


 CLARISSA- 


4 | Mr. Lovelace beginning a ea date, 
gives an account of his admittance, 
and of the converſation that fol- 


lowed: which differing only in fiyle 


from that the lady gives in the next 
letter, is omitted. 


, Hecolle&ts the lady s expreſſions, which 


his pride cannot bear : 2 as, 
that he is a ſtranger to the deco- 
rums which ſhe thought inſepara- 


ble from a man of birth and edu 


cation; and that he is not the ac- 
compliſhed man he imagines him- 


ſelf to be; and threatens to remem- 


ber them againſt her. ; 


He Values himſelf upon his propoſals 


and ſpeeches, which he gives to his 
friend pretty much to the ſame pur- 
poſe that the lady does in ber four 
laſt letters. 
After mentioning his propoſal to ber 
' that ſhe avould borrow à ſervant 


from Miſs Howe, till Hannah could 


come, be writes as follows — 


Thou ſeeſt, Belford, that mycharmer 
has no notion, that Miſs Howe herſelf 
is but a puppet danced upon my wires 


it ſecond or third hand. To outwit, 


It is in all their hearts 


and impel, as I pleaſe, two ſuch girls 
as theſe, who think they know every 
thing; and, by taking advantage of the 

ide and 11]-nature of the old ones of 

h families, to play them off like- 
'wiſe at-the very time they think they 
are doing me ſpiteful diſpleaſure; what 
charming revenge! Then the, ſweet 
creature, when I wiſhed that her bro- 
ther was not at the bottom of Mrs. 
Howe's reſentment, to tell me, that ſhe 


was afraid he was, or her uncle would 


not have appeared againſt her to that 
lady !--Pretty dear! how innocent! 

But don't think me the cauſe neither 
of her family's malice and reſentment. 
I work but with 
their materials. They, if left to their 
own wicked direction, would perhaps 


expreſs their revenge by fire and fag- 
got; that is to ſay, by the private dag- 


| 8 1 


todart, without the thunder. 


10 
7 aw, and ſo-forth; I only 
point the lightning, and teach it where 
In other 


Words, I only guide the effects: the 
cauſe is in their malignant hearts: and 
While Lam doing alittle miſchief, I pre- 
ee eee deal. 5 e 


1 
1 


* 
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have ſaved the dear creature, had I de 


ſon with ſuch an one. 


chief Joon war- 


away with a man. 


Thus he exulit on ber mentioning Lo- 
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hour, I doubt not, will give me an en- 
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I wanted her to propoſe London her- 
ſelf. This made me again, mention 
Windſor. If you would have a woman 
do one thing. you muſt always propoſe 
another, and that the very contrary. 
The ſex! the very ſex! as I hope to be 
ſavedl - Why, Jack, they lay a man 
under a neceſſity to deal doubly with 
them! And, when they find themſelves 
outwitted, they cry out upon an honeſt 
fellow, who has been too hard for them 
at their own weapons. 

I could hardly contain myſelf. My 
heart was at my. throat.“ Down, 


down, ſaid I to myſelf, * exuberant 


© exultation!' A ſudden_ cough. be- 
friended me; I again turned ry all 


as indifferenced over as a girl at the firſt 


long expected queſtion, who waits for 
two more. I heard out the reſt of her 
ſpeech: and when ſhe had done, inftead 
of ſaying any-thing to her of London, 
I adviſed her to ſend for her Mrs, Nor- 
fon, | "Wo 
As I knew ſhe would be afraid of 
lying under obligation, I could have 


propoſed to do ſo much for the good 


woman and her ſon, as would have 


made her reſolve, that I ſhould do no- 
: this, however, not merely to 
avoid expence. But there was no ſuch 


thin 


thing as allowing of the preſence of 
Mrs. Norton. I might as, well have 


had her mother or her aynt Hervey with 
her. Hannah, had ſhe been able to 


come, and had ſhe actually come, I could 
have done well enough with. What 
do I keep fellows idling in the country 


for, but to fall in love, and even ta 


marry thoſe whom I would have them 
to marry? Nor, upon ſecond thoughts, 


would the preſence of her Norton, or 


of her aunt, or even of her mother, 
creed her fall. : 3 
How unequal is a modeſt woman to 
the adventure, when ſhe throws her- 
ſelf into the power of a rake! - Punc- 
tilio will, at any time, ſtand for rea- 
She cannot 
break through a well-teſted modeſty... 
None but the impudent little rogues, 
who can name the parſon and the 
church before you think of either, and 
undreſs and go to bed before you the 
next hour, ſhould think of runnging- 
A. 30H MTS 

I am in the right train now. E —— 
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creaſing intereſt in the affections of this 
proud beauty. I have juſt carried an- 
politeneſs far enough to make her afraid 
of me; and to ſhew her, that I am 10 
dubiner. Every inftance of politeneſs, 
now, will give me double credit with 
her. My next point will be to make 


| Her acknowledge a lambent flame, a 


honeſt Joſeph Leman. 
the hiſtory of poor Miſs Betterton of 


reference of me to all other men, at 
eaſt: and then my happy hour is not 


far off. An acknowledged ee | 
reedom : 


in love ſanctiſies every little 
and little freedoms beget 1 And 
if ſhe call me ungenerous, I can call her 
eruel. The ſex love to be called cruel. 


Many a time have I complained of 


cruelty, even in the a& of yielding, 
becauſe I 


Mentioning that he had only hinted at 


Mr. Belford's lodgings as an in- 
france to confirm what he had told 
ber, that be knew of none in Lon- 

don fit for her, be ſays 


T had a mind to alarm "FW with ſome- 


/ 


thing fartheſt from my purpoſe; for (as 
math as ſhe diſliked my motion) I in- 


tend nothing by it: Mrs. Oſgood 1s too 
pious à woman: and would have been 
more her friend than mine. | 

T had a view, moreover, to Pad her 
an high opinion of her own ſagacity. 
1 love, when I dig A pit, to have my 
prey tumble in with ſecure feet, and 
open eyes: then a man can look down 
upon her, with an © O-ho, charmer, 


4 hond came you theref* ol 


| MONDAY, APRIL 17. 
I HAVE juſt now received a freſh 
iece of intelligence from my agent, 
4 Thou knoweft 


Nottingham. James Harlowe is plot- 
ting to revive the refentments of her 


family againſt me. The Harlowes took 


great pains, ſome time ago, to endeavour 
to get to the bottom of that ito But 


now the fooliſh devils are reſolved to 


do ſomething in it, if they can. My 


dead is working to make this booby 


'ſquire a plotter, and a clever fellow, in 
order to, turn his plots to my advan- 
tage, ſuppoſing his ſiſter ſhall aim to 
keep me at arms-length when in town,' 
a fend me from her, But I will, 


7 


e 
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knew it gratified the fair- 
one's pride. 


my mother an enemy to our correſpon- 


Why really, my dear, I believe I hond 
not. —I have been very ſagely conſider- 
ing this point of behaviour (in general) 


conſcience, I very much doubt whether 


„Ses Letters XLYT, XLIV: of this Voluthe, 


in proper time, let thee ſee Joſeph's ſet.” 
ter, and what I fhall anſwer to it“. 
To know in time a deſigned miſchief 
is, with me, to diſappoint it, and to 
turn it 5 _ perry firs 6g : 
Joſeph is plaguy ſqueamiſh again: 
but I Kok . by bi 
ualms to ſwell his merits with me, 0 
elford, Belford! what a vile corrupti. 
ble rogue, whether in poor or rich, is 
human nature! | | 


LETTER xx: 
MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
wy HARLOWE, 
[1N ANSWER TO LETFERS XIV III 
| INCLUSIVE«] bk Fes 
5 TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 
2 have a moſt implacable fa- 
| mily. Another viſit from your 
uncle Antony has not only confirmed 


dence, but has almoſt put her upon 
treading in their ſteps. | 
But to other ſubjeRs: e 
You plead generouſly for Mr, Hick. 
man. Perhaps, with regard to him, 1 
may have done, as I have often done in 
ſinging—Begun a note or key too high; 
and yet, rather than begin again, pro- 
ceed, though I ſtrain my voice, or ſpoil 
my tune. But this is evident, the man 
is the more obſervant for it; and you 
have taught me, that the ſpirit which is | 
the humbler for ill uſage, will be inſo- 
lent upon better. So, good and grave 
Mr. Hickman, keep your diſtance a a 
little longer, I beſeech you. You have 
erected an altar to me; and I hope u 
will not refuſe to bow to it. x” 
But you aſk me, If T would treat Mr. 
Lovelace, were he to be in Mr. Hick- 
man's place, as I do Mr. Hickman? _ 


on both ſides in courtſhip; and Iwill 
very candidly tell you the reſult. I have 
concluded, that politeneſs, even to ex- 
ceſs, is neceſſary on the men's = to 
bring us to liſten to their firſt addreſſes, 
in order to induce us to bow our necks | 
to a yoke ſo unequal. But, upon my 


a little intermingled inſolence is not re. 
quiſite 


. 
* 
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quiſite from them, to keep up that in- ſuch a material and relative circums 
tereſt, when once it has got footing, ſtance, as I may call it, one moment 
Men muſt not let us ſee, that we can from you. By his communicating the 
make fools of them. And I think, that contents of them to you next day, when 
th love; that is to ſay, a paſſion you was angry with him, it looks as if 
without rubs; in other words, a paſſion he witheld them for occafional paciſiers; 
without paſſion; is like a ſleepy ſtream and if ſo, mult he not have had a fore- 
tat is BIB ſeen to give motion to a thought that he might give you canſe 
traw. So that, ſametimes to make us for anger? Of all the circumſtances 
fear, and even, for a ſhort ſpace, to Hate that have happened ſince you have been 
the wretch, is productive of the con- with him, I think I like this the leaſt, 
trary extreme. | Iz)his alone, my dear, (mall as it might 
it this be ſo, Lovelace, than whom no look to an indifferent eye, in mine war- 
man was ever more polite and obſe- rants all your caution, Yet I think, 
quious at the beginmng, has hit the very that Mrs. Greme's letter to her ſiſter 
point, For his turbulence /izce, his Sorlings; his repeated motions for 
zeadineſs to offend, and his equal rea- Hannah's attendance; and for that of 
dineſs to humble himſelf, (as he is one of the widow Sorlings's daughters; 
known to be a man of ſenſe, and of and, above all, for that of Mrs. Norton; 
courage too) mult keep a woman's paſ- are agreeable counterbalances. Were 
fon alive; and at laſt, tire her into a it not for theſe circumſtances, I ſhould 
non-refiſtance that ſhall make her as haveſaid a great deal more of the other. 
flive as a tyrant-huſband would wiſh Vet what a fooliſh. fellow, to let you 
bt = RO know over-night that he had ſuch let- 
Jverily think, that 8 
haviour of our two heroes to their he- him. . 
roines makes out this doctrine to de- I am pleaſed with the contents of theſe 
monſtration. I am ſo much accuſtomed, ladies letters. And the more, as I have 
for my own part, to Hickman's whin- cauſed the family to be again ſounded, 
ing, creeping, ſubmiſſive courtſhip, that and find that they are all as deſirous as 
I now expect nothing but whine and ever of your alliance. IG * 
cringe from him; and am ſo little moved They really are (every one of them) 
with his nonſenſe, that I am frequently your very great admirers. And, as for - 
forced to go to my harpſichord, to keep Lord M. he is ſo much pleaſed with 
me awake, and to ſilence his humdrum, you, and with the confidence, as he calls 
Whereas Lovelace keeps up the ball it, which you have repoſed in his ne- 
with a witneſs, and all his addreſs and 2 that he vows he will diſinherit 
converſation is one continual game at him, if he reward it not as he ought, - 
raquet, Utes | | You muſt take care, that you loſe not 
our frequent quarrels and recon- both families. TG 
ciliations verify this obſervation; and I hear Mrs. Norton is enjoined, as 
I really believe, that, could Hickman ſhe values the favour of the other fa- 
haye kept my attention alive after the mily, not to correſpond either with you 
Lovelace manner, only that he had pre - or with me—Poor creatures!—But they - 
ſerved his morals, I ſhould have mar- are your—Yet they are not your rela- 
ried the man by this time. But then tions neither, I believe. Had you had 
be muſt have ſet out accordingly, For any other nurſe, I ſhould have concluded 
_ now he can never, never recover him · you had been changed. I ſuffer by their 
| elf, that's certain; but muſt be a dang- Tow malice—Excuſe me therefore. 
fler to the end of the ig Sh | You really hold this man to his good 
and, what is ſtill worſe for him, a paſ- behaviour with morefſpiritthanIthoughy * 
ive to the end of his life. pPaou miſtreſs of; eſpecially whenTjudged - 
Poor Hickman!' perhaps you'll of you by that meekneſs which you al- 
ks x Dov ways contended for, as the proper di. 
I have been called your echo Poor tin&ion of the female charaterz and by 
{Hickman!* fay I, _ the love which (think as you pleaſe}: 
+ You. wonder, my dear, that Mr. you certainly have for him. You maß 
Lovelace took not notice to you over - rather be proud of than angry at the im 
Ned of the letters of Lady thay, and putation; ſince you are the only woman 
Wes, I den like his keeping I ever knew, ready or heard ofy vi, 
A | IN WR. 
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fove was ſo much governed by her pru- 
dence. But when once the indifference of 
the huſband takes place of the ardour 
of the lover, it will be your turn: and, 
if Jam not miſtaken, this man, who is 
the only ſelf-admirer 1 ever knew who 
was not a coxcomb, will rather in his 
day expect homage than pay it. 

Vour handſome huſbands, my dear, 
make a wife's heart ache very often : 


and though you are as fine a perſon of a 


woman, at the leaſt, as he is of a man, 


he will take too much delight in h:m/elf 
to think himſelf more indebted to your 


Favour, than you are to his diſtinction 
and preference of you. But no man, 
take your finer mind with your very fine 
perſon, can deſerve you. So you muſt 
be contented, ſhould your merit be un- 
der- rated; fince that mf be ſo, marry 
whom you will. Perhaps you will think 
I indulge theſe fort of reflections againft 
your Narcifluſes of men, to keep my 
mother's choice for me of Hickman in 


countenance with myſelf —I don't Know 


but there is ſomething in it; at leaſt, 


enough to have given birth to the re- 


ffection. 5 7 8 

I think there can be no objection to 
your going to London. There, as in 
the centre, you will be in the way of 
bearing from every-body, and ſending 
to any body. And then you will put 
all his fincerity to the teſt, as to bas pro- 
miſed abſence, and ſuch- like. 
But indeed, my dear, I think you have 


nothing for it but marriage. You may 


try (that you may fay you have tried) 


what your relations can be brought to: 
but the moment they refuſe your pro— 


polaſs, ſubmit to the yoke, and make 
the helt of it. He will be a ſavage in- 
deed, if he makes you ſpeak out. Vet, 


it is my opinion, that you ut bend a 


little; for he cannot bear to be thought 
ſhobtly of. | 57 

'This was one of his ſpeeches once; I 
believe deſigned for me“ A woman 
* who means one day to favour her lover 
* with her hand, ſhould ſhew the world, 
for her oxv2 ſake, that ſhe diſtinguiſhes 
t him from the common herd.” = 


Shall I give you another fine ſentence 
of his, and in the true libertine ſtile, as 


he ſpoke it, throwing out his challeng- 
ing hand? —D—n him, if he would 
marry the firit princeſs on earth, if he 
but thought the bafanced a minute in 
ker choice of hin, or of an emperor, = 
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will 


to remedy, I w 


All the world, in ſhort, expeRt you 
to have this man. They think, that 
you left your father's houſe for this 
very purpoſe. The longer the ceremon 
is a ayed, the worſe appearanceit wil 
have in the world's eye. And it will 
not be the fault of ſome of your rela. 
tions, if a ſlur be not thrown upon your 
reputation, while you continue un. 
married. Your uncle Antony, in par. 
ticular, ſpeaks rough and vile thin 
grounded upon the morals of bis mer 
Orn. But hitherto your admirable 
character has antidoted the poiſon; the 
detractor is deſpiſed, and every - oneꝰs in. 
dignation raiſed againft him. 


TI have written —_— many inter. 


ruptions: and you will fee the firſt ſheet 
creaſed and rumpled, occaſioned by put. 


ting it into my boſom, on my mother's 


ſudden' coming upon me. We have had 
one very pretty debate, I will aſſure 
you; but it is not worth while to trouble 
you with the particulars, —But upon 
my word—No matter though, 

Your Hannah cannot attend you, 


The poor girl left her place about a 
fortnight ago, on account of a rheuma- 


tick diſorder, which has confined her to 
her room ever ſince. She burſt into tears, 
when Kitty carried to her your deſire 
of having her with you; and called her. 
ſelf doubly unhappy; that ſhe could not 
wait upon a miſtreſs whom the ſo dearly 
loved. : 7 e ö 
Had my mother anſwered my withes, 
I ſhould have been ſorry Mr. Lovelace 
had been the fir} propoſer of « Kitty 
for your attendant, till Hannah could 
come. To be al er e g ſtrangers, 
and a ſtranger td attend you every time 
you remove, is a very haves thing, 
But E conſiderateneſs and bounty 
Ake you faithful ones wherever 
ou | 


ye, muſt take your own way : butif 


you ſuffer any inconvenienee, either as to 


cloaths or 17 that it is in my power 


mother (if that be your obje 
not know any-thing of the matter. 
We have all our Efes we have of- 


ten regretted the particular fault, which 


though in venerable characters, we mu 
have been blind not to ſe. 
I remember what you once ſaid to 


me; and” the caution was good: * Let: 


© us, my Nancy,” were your words 
6 Jet ys, who have not the ſame 1 


ill never forgive you. M 
f Aion) — 
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tas thoſe we cenſure, guard againſt 
tber and greater in ourſelves. Ne- 
rertheleſs I muſt needs tell you, that 
ny mother has vexed me a little very 
lately, by ſome inſtances of her jealous 
narrowneſs. I will mention one of 


| them; though I did not intend it.— 


gbe wanted to borrow thirty guineas of 
me; only while ſhe got a note changed. 


thought-T was much richer. I could 
have told her, I was much cunninger 
than to let her know my ſtock; which, 
ona review, I find ninety-five guineas; 
and all of them moſt heartily at your 
rice. 13 | 
[ believe your uncle Tony put her 
upon this wiſe project; for ſhe was out 
caſh in an hour after he left her. If 
he did, you will judge that they intend 
to diſtreſs you. If it will provoke you 
to demand' your own in a legal way, I 
with they would; ſince their putting 
you upon that courſe will juſtify the 
neceſſity of your wo them. And 
as it is not for your credit to own, that 
ou were tricked away contrary to your 
ntion, — would afford Sy e for 
our going off, that I ſhou e very 
— als of, You'll ſee, that I approve 
of Lovelace's advice upon this ſubject. 
Iam not willing to allow the weight to 


. your anſwer to him on that head, which 


perhaps ought to be allowed it“. 
Lou muſt be the leſs ſurprized at the 
inyentions of this man, becauſe of his 
uncommon? talents. Whatever he had 
turned his' head to, he would have ex- 
celled in; or been (or done things) ex- 
taordinary, He is ſaid to be revenge- 
ful; g very bad quality! I believe, in- 
(ed, de is a devil in every-thing but his 
ſoot This, therefore, is my repeated 
advice Provoke him not too much 
againſt yourſelf: but unchain him, and 
let him looſe upon your ſiſter's vile 
Betty, and your brother's Joſeph Le- 
man, This is reſanting pw: but I 
know: towhom I write, or elſe I would 
80 U good deal hjgher, I'Il aſſure you. 
_ Your next, 1 ſuppoſe, will be from 
London, Pray direct it, and your fu- 
ute letters, till further notice, to Mr. 
lickman, at his own houſe. He is en- 
urely devoted to, you. Don't take ſo 
keavily:my mother's partiality and pre- 
feen. I hope L yew paſt a baby. = 


| faid, I could lend her but eight or 
ten, Eight orten would not do: ſhe + 


as happy as I think you deſerye to beg 
prays your ever-affectionals 


LETTER WWI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


WEDN, Mok. APRIL 19. 


Am glad, my dear friend, that you 


approve of my removal to London. 
The diſagreement between your mo- 


ther and you gives me inexpreſſible af. 


fliction, I hope I think you both more 
unhappy than you are. But I beſeech 


you let me know the particulars of the 


debate you call a very pretty one. I am 
wellacquainted with your diale&, When 
I am informed of the whole, let your 


mother have been ever ſo ſevere upon 


me, I ſhall. be eaſier a great deal. 
Faulty people ſhould rather deplore the 
occaſion they have given for anger than 
reſent it. 3 5 
If I am to be obliged to any - body in 


England for money, it ſhall be to you. 


Your mother need not know of your 


kindneſs to me, you ſay—But ſhe muſs 
know it, if it be done, and if ſhe chal- 


lenge my beloved friend upon it; for 
would you either falſify or prevaricate? 
Al with. your. mother could be made 


eaſy on this head, —Forgive me, my 
dar. But I know et once ſhe had 


a better opinion of me. O my incon- 
ſiderate raſlineſs! = Excuſe me once 
more, I pray you.-Pride, when it is 
natius, will 6x itſelf ſometimes in the 
midſt of mortifications - But my ſto- 
mach is down already, e. 
IAM unha 


creature's illneſs as for my own diſap- 


pointment by it, Come, my dear Miſg 


Howe, fince you preſs me to be beholde 
2 1 el think oy roud if 
abſolutely refuted your favonr; pra 

de goods token h dig re e 
If T haye nothing for'if, as you ſay, 
but matrimony, it yields a little com- 


fort, that his relations do not deſpite the 
Fugitive, as perſons of their rank and 


+ Heaven, preſerve you, and make you for having beer a fugitive. 
1 IA | | See Page 363. 95 cen bs 1 
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But, O my cruel, thrice cruel uncle! 
td ſuppoſe—But my heart checks my 
„and will not let it proceed, on an 
intimation ſo extremely ſhocking as 
that which he ſuppoſes!—Yet, if thus 
they have been perſuaded, no wonder if 
they are irreconcileable. | 


This is all my hard-hearted brother's | 


_ doings! — His ſurmifings—God for- 
give him—Prays his injured fiſter! 


LETTER XXXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
9 HOWE. 


EGS THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
R. Lovelace's ſervant is already 
returned with an anſwer from 
his friend Mr. Doleman, who has taken 
pains in his enquiries, and is very par- 
| ticular. Mr. Lovelace brought me the 
letter as ſoon as he had read it: and as 
he now knows that I acquaint you with 
every-thing that offers, I deſired him to 
let me ſend it to you for your peruſal. 
Be pleaſed to return it by the firſt op- 
ortunity. You will ſee by it, that his 


are actually married. 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ, 


| © TUESDAY NIGHT, APRIL 18, 
© DEAR SIR, _/ A IS 
C I Am extremely rejoiced to hear, 
(that we ſhall ſo ſoon have you in 
£ town, after ſo long an abſence. You 
© will be the more welcome. ſtill, if 
© what report ſays be true; which is, 
that you are actually married to the 
© fair lady upon whom we have heard 
© you make ſuch encomiums. Mrs. 
4 e and my ſiſter, both wiſh 
© you joy if you are; and joy upon your 
© near proſpect if you are not. | 
I have been in town for this week 
6 paſt, to get help, if I could, from my 
s paralytic complaints; and am in a 
© courſe for them. Which, neverthe- 
_ © leſs, did not prevent me from making 
© the defired enquimes. This is the 
E pe ans £2E 
ou may have a firſt floor, well 
© furniſhed, at/a mercer's in Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, with conve- 
© niences for ſervants: and theſe either 
© by the quarter or month, The terms 
according to the conveniences re- 
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riends in town have a notion, that we 


© Mrs. Doleman has feen lodgings in 

© Norfolk Street, and others in Cecil 
* Street; but though the proſpects to 
* the Thames and Surry Hills look in. 
* viting from both theſe ſtreets, yet I 
i Topo they are too near the city, 

* The owner of thoſe in Norfolk 
Street would have half the houſe 
together. It would be too much for 
your deſcription . therefore: and I 
ſuppoſe, that when you think fit to 
declare your marriage, you will hard. 
ly be in lodgings. 3 
+ Thoſe in Cecil Street are neat and 
convenient. The owner is a widow 
of good character; but ſhe inſiſts, 
that you take them for a twelvemonth 
_. © You may have good accommoda. 
tions in Doyer Street, 2a widow's, 
the relict of an officer in the guards, 
who dying ſoon after he had pur. 
chaſed his commiſſion, (to which he 
had a good title by ſervice, and which 
coſt him moſt part of what he had) ſhe 
vas obliged to lett lodgings. 

© This may poſſibly be an objection. 
But ſhe is very 1 ſne ſays, that 
ſhe takes no lodgers, but of figure 
and reputation. She rents two 
houſes, diſtant from each other, only 
joined by a large handſome ſage: 
The inner- houſe is the genteeleſt, and 
very elegantly furniſned; but you 
may have the uſe of a very handſome 
parlour in the outer - bouſe, if you 
chuſe to look into the ſtreet. | 

A little garden belongs to the inner- 
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© houſe, in which the old gentle woman 


© has diſplayed a true female fancy; 
© having crammed it with vaſes, flower- 
« pots, and figures, without number. 

. — 29 ſeemed to me the 
© moſt likely to pleaſe you, I was more 
1 Pr in myenquiries about them. 
© The apartments ſhe has to lett are in 
the inner · houſe: they are a dining- 


© room, two neat pariours, Aa with- 


© drawing-room, two, or three hand- 
© ſome bed-chambers; one with a pretty 
© light cloſet in it, which looks into 
f N little garden, all furniſhed in 
© taſte, | 


A dignified cler nan, his avife, 
© and Lee were the | 


© who lived in them., They have but 


© lately quitted them, on his being pre- 
© ſented to a conſiderable church-pre- 
« ferment in Ireland. The gentlewo- 
© man ſays that he took the lodgings 


6 three mon; in ; but liked 
c er three _— certain; 2 


2 
, 


e 
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«them and her uſage ſo well, that he 
« continued in them two years; and 


left them with regret, though on ſo © for her at Uxbridge, (and alſo for 
c an account. She vragged, that 


« this was the way of all the lodgers ſhe 
« ever had, who ſaid with her four 
« times as long as they at firſt intended. 

1 had ſome knowledge of the co- 
« lonel, who was always looked upon 
« as a' man of honour, His relict I 
' never ſaw before. I think ſhe has a 
© maſculine air, and is a little forbidding 
© at firſt: but when I ſaw her behaviour 
to two agreeable maiden gentleavomen, 
her huſband's nieces, whom, for that 


« reaſon, ſhe calls doubly hers, andheard 


« their praiſes of her, I could impute 
her very bulk to good-humour; fince 
« we ſeldom ſee your ſour, peeviſh 
people, plump. She lives reputably, 
«and is, as I find, aforehand in the 
« world. IT 

If theſe, or any other of the lodg- 
ings I have mentioned, be not alto- 
* gether to your lady's mind, ſhe may 
© continue in them the Jeſs awhile, and 
c 3 others for herſelf. 


_ © The widow conſents that you ſhall 


© take them for a month only, and what 


© of them you pleaſe. The terms, ſne 


« ſays, ſhe will not fall out upon,when 
© ſhe knows what your lady 2 
and what her ſervants are to do, or 
« yours will undertake; for ſhe obſerved 
© that ſervants are generally worſe to 
«© deal with, than their maſters or miſ- 
i treſles, | | 

The lady may board or not, as ſhe 

Eo | 


As we ſuppoſe you married, but that 


you have reaſon, from family diffe- 
rences, to keep it private for the pre- 
© ſent, I thought it not amiſs to hint as 
much to the widow, (but as uncer- 
© tainty, however;) and aſked her, if ſhe 
© could, in that caſe, accommodate you 
and your ſervants, as well as the lady 
* and hers? She ſaid, ſhe could; and 
© wiſhed by all means, it were to be ſo; 
* fince the circumſtance of a perſon's 
* being ſingle, if not as well recom- 


* mended as this lady, was one of ber 


* uſual exceptions. | 
If none of theſe lodgings pleaſe, 
© you need not doubt very handſome 


© ones in or near Hanover Square;/So- 


ho Square, Golden Square; or in 
* ſome of the new ſtreets about Groſ- 
venor Square. And Mrs. Doleman, 
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© more to her mind. K 
Let me add, that the lodgings at 
Stre 
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8 er e offer to your good lady the 
c 


eſt accommodations we can make 


* you, if you are the happy man we 
„ wiſh you. to be) till ſhe Zi herſelf 


the mercer's, thoſe in Ceci et, 
thoſe at the widow's in Dover Street, 
any of them, may be entered upgn 
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and ſervant, 


' You will erg gueſs, my dear, when 


you have read the letter, which lodg- 
ings I made choice of. But firſt to try 
him (as in ſo material a point I thought 
I could not be too circumſpeR) I ſeem- 
ed to prefer thoſe in Norfolk Street, 
for the very reaſon the writer gives why 


he thought I would zor; that is to ſay, 


for it's neighbourhood toa city ſo well 
pony as London is ſaid to be, Nor 


ould I have diſliked a lodging in the 
heart of it, having heard but indiffe- 
rent accounts of the liberties ſometimes 
taken at the other end of the town. 
T hen ſeeming to incline to the lodgings 
in Cecil Street Then to the mercer's. 


But he made no viſible preference: and 
when J aſked his opinion of the widow - 
gentlewoman's, he ſaid, He thought 


thoſe the moſt to wy taſte and conveni - 


ence. But as he hoped that I would 


think lodgings neceſſary but fora very 


little while, he knew not which to give 


his vote for. 


I then fixed upon the widow's; and = 


he has written accordingly to Mr. 


Doleman, making my compliments to 
his lady and ſiſter, for their kind offer, 


J am to have the dining-room, the 


bed-chamber with the light cloſet, (of 


which, if I tay any time at the wi- 
dow's, I ſhall make great uſe) and a 
ſervant's room; and ve propoſe to ſet 


out on Saturday morning. As for a 

maid- ſervant, poor Hannah's illneſs is 

a great diſappointment to me: but, as 
| 1 can make the widow ſa- 


he obſerves, 
tis faction for one of hers, till I can get 


a ſervant to my mind. And you know, 


I want not much attendance, 
1 4 | 5 8 * «| ; : 1 i 
Mz. Lovelace has juſt now, of his 


own accord, given me five guineas for 

poor Hannah. I ſend them incloſed. 

Bee good as to roy them to con- 
£8 zBs 7 : 


« 


. 


* 


at a day's warning. I am, my dear 
Sir, your ſincere aud affectionate friend 


Tuo. Dol ERMAN.“ 
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veyed to her; and'to let her know from 
hom they came. I RESAN. 

He has obliged me much by this lit- 
4le mark of his confiderateneſs. In- 


deed 1 have had the better opinion of 
him ever ſince he propoſed her return 


to me. 


I HAVE juſt 250 N inſtance of 
his conſiderateneſs. He came to me, 
and ſaid, that, on ſecond thoughts, he 
could not bear that I ſhould go up to 
town without ſome attendant, were lt 
but for the look of the thing to the 
London widow and her nieces, who, 
according to his friend's account, lived 
fo poo Be and eſpecially as I required 
him to leave me foon after I arrived 
there, and ſo would be left alone among 
ſtrangers. He therefore thought, that 
I might engage Mrs. Sorlings to lend 
mie one of her two maids, or let one of 
ber daughters go up with me, and ſtay 
till I were provided. And if the lat- 
ter, the young gentlewoman, no doubt, 
would be glad of ſo good an opportu- 


nitjy to ſee the curioſities of the town, | 
and would be a proper attendant on the 


ſame occaſions, 

I told him, as I had done before, that 
the two young gentlewomen were ſo 
equally uſeful in their way, and 'fer- 
vants in a buſy farm were ſo little to 
be ſpared, that I ſhould be loth to 
take them off their laudable employ- 
ments, Nor ſhould I think much of 
diverſions for one while; and ſo the leſs 
want an attendant ont of doors. 

And now, my dear, leſt any-thing 


| ſhould happen, in fo variable a ſitua- 


tion as mine, to over- cloud my pro- 
ſpects, (which at preſent are more pro- 
miſing than ever yet they have been 
ſince I quitted Harlowe Place) I will 
ſnatch the opportunity to ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf your not unhoping, and ever-obliged 
Friend and ſeruant, 

| Cx. HARLOWE, 


LETTER xxxv. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN' BEL - 
; 'FORD, ESQ. 


0 1 THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
Hz begins avith communicating 10 
bim the letter be wrote to Mr. 
Doleman, to procure ſuitable lodg 
. in tou, and which be e 
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away by the lady's approbafhy, 
aud then gives him u copy of the 
_  anſaver ta it: (See page 476, 377) 
upon aubich be thus expreſſes himſelf, 


Tnov knoweſt the widow; thoy 
knoweſt her nieces; thou knoweſt the 
lodgings: and didft thou ever read 2 
letter more artfully couched, than thix 
of Tom Doleman? Every poſſible oh. 
jection anticipated! Every aceident 
provided againſt! Every tittle of it plot. 

roof! . 1 

Who could forbear ſmiling, to ſee 
my charmer, like a farcical dean and 
chapter, chuſe what was before choſen 
for her; and ſagaciouſly (as they goin 
form to prayers, that Heaven would di. 
rect their choice) pondering upon the 


different propoſals, as if ſhe would 


make me believe, ſhe had a mind for 
ſome other? The dear fly rogue looking 
upon me, too, with a view to diſcover 
ſome emotion in me. Emotions I had; 
but T can tell her, that they lay deeper 
than hereye could reach, though it had 
been a ſun- beam. | e 
No confidence in me, fair- one! None 
at all, tis plain. Thou wilt not, if 1 
were inclined to change my views, en- 
courage me by a generous reliance oh 
my honour!—And ſhall it be ſaid, 
that I, a maſter of arts in love, ſhall 
be over-matched by ſo unpraftiſed a 


* 


novice? | | 


But to ſee the charmer ſo far ſatisfied 


with my contrivance, as to borrow my 
friend's letter, in order to ſatisfy Mils 
Howe likewiſe! | 3 

Silly little rogues! to walk out mto 
by-paths on the ſtrength of their own 
judgment! When nothing but expe- 


rience can enable them to diſappoint | 
us, and teach them grandmother-wif- 


dom! When they have it indeed, then 
may they fit down, like ſo many Caf- 
ſandra's, and preach caution toothers; 
who will as little mind them, as they 


did their inſtructreſſes, whenever a fine 


handſome confident young fellow, ſuch 
a one as thou knoweſt who, comes 
'acroſs them. +28 Hoey 
But, Belford, didſt thou not mind 
that ſly rogue Doleman's naming Do- 
wer Street for the widow's place of 
abode?— What doſt think could be 
meant by that? Tis im e thou 
ſhouldſt gueſs. 80, not to puzzle ther 
about it, ſuppoſe the evidouw Sinclar's 


in Dover Street ſhould be enquired _ 


- 
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| ſcribe? 


tlyz fince- the man who is di 
bran to exalt himſelf; * do . 
i bat by deſpiſing every · hody elſe in 
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come at characters; [Miſs Howe is as 

as the devil, and as bu to the full} 
and neither ſuch a name, nor ſuch. a 
houſe, can be found in that ſtreet, nor 
a houſe to anſwer the deſcription; then 
will not the keeneſt hunter in England 


be at a fault? | 


But how wilt thou do, methinks 
thou aſkeſt, to hinder the lady from 
« reſenting the fallacy, and miſtruſting 
© thee the more on that account, when 


« ſhe finds it out-to be in another 


6 ſtreet? | . 
Pho! never mind that: either I ſhall 
have a way for it; or we ſhall_tho- 


roughly underſtand one another by that 


time; or if we don't, ſhe'll know 
enough of me, not to wonder at ſuch 
apeccadillo. 7 ets 
But how wilt thou hinder the lady 
from apprizing her friend of the real 
name? IT WG, | 
She muſt firſt know it herſelf, mon- 
key, muſt ſhe not? = ig, 
© Well, but, how. wilt thou do to 
© hinder her from knowing the ſtreet, 
© and her friend from directing letters 
© thitherz which will be the ſame 
© thing as if the name were known ?* 
Let me alone for that too. 
If thou further objecteſt, that Tom 
Doleman is too great a dunce to write 
ſuch a letter in anſwer to mine Canſt 
thou not imagine, that, in order to ſave 
honeſt Tom all this trouble, I, who 
know the town ſo well, could ſend him 
a copy of what he ſhould write, and 
leave him nothing to do, but tran- 
What now ſayeſt thou to me, Belford? 
And ſuppoſe I had deſigned this taſk 
of enquiry for thee; and ſuppoſe the 


lady excepted againſt thee for no other 


in the world, but becauſe of my 
value for thee? What ſayeſt thou to 


, the lady, Jack? 


This it is to have leiſure upon my 
bande! What a matchleſs plotter thy 
friend! Stand by, and let me ſwell! 
Aam already as big as an elephant; 
and ten times wiſer!—Mightier too by 
far—Have-I not reaſon to ſnuff the 


moon-with my — Lord help 
ora very poor creature! 


thee for a poor, | 
Wonder not; that I'defpiſe thee hear- 


ſpoſedim- 
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ter by ſome officious perſon in order to 


contrivances. . 
mit of doubt, the minutiæ cloſely at- 


3 | 


I ſhall make good uſe of the Dole. 


manick hint of being married. But 1 


will not tell thee all at once. Nor; in- 


deed, have I thþroughly digeſted that 
When a general 


part of my plot. 
muſt regulate himſelf by the motions 
of a watchful adverſary, how can he 


ſay before-hand what he will, or what 
-he-will not get EG rity wo nth; 

Widow SINCLAIR, didſt thou 
© not ſay, Lovelace?” I 


Ay, SINCLAIR, Jack —- Remember 
the name! SINCLAIR, I repeat. She 
bas no other. And her features being 
broad, and full-blown, I will ſuppoſe 
her to be of Highland extraction; as 
her huſband the colonel [Mind that 
too] was a Scot; as brave, as honeſt. 

I never forget the minutie in my 
In all matters that ad- 


tended to, and provided for, are of 
more ſervice than a thouſand oaths, 
vows, and proteſtations, made to ſup- 
ply the negle& of them, eſpecially 


when jealouſy has made it's way in the 


working mind. 12-4 
Thou wouldſt wonder if thou knew- 
eſt one half of my provedences.. To 


* thee but one I have already been 
o good as to ſend up a liſt of books ta 


be procured for the lady's cloſet, moſtly 


at ſecond hand. And thou knoweſt, 


that the women there are all well read. 
But J will not anticipate—Beſides, it 
looks as if I were afraid of leaving 
any-thing to my old friend CHANCE; 


which has many a time been an excel- 


lent ſecond to me; and ought not to be 


affronted or deſpiſed; eſpecially by one, 


who has the art of making unpromiſing 
incidents turn out in his favuur. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA- 


HARLOWE. 


| WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 


: 1 Have a piece of intelligence to give 


you, which concerns you much to 
know. i $3 203% 00% 14 
Your brother having, been aſſured, 


- 


that you are not married, has taken a 

reſolution to find yeu out, way lay 

1 and W e off. A friend of 
a ſhip, 


„T 
get you on up- board; and-to-{allaway 
i — to Hull or Leith, - 


7 
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the way to one of your brother's 
f ĩ˙ 74 ae 

They are very wicked: for in fpite 
of your virtue they conclude you to be 
ruined. But if they can be aſſured 
when they have you, that you are not, 


they will ſecure you till they ean bring 


you out Mrs. Solmes. Mean time, in 
order to give Mr. Lovelace full em- 
ployment, they talk of a proſecution 
which will be ſet up againſt him, for 
ſome crime they have got a notion of, 
which they think, if it do not coſt him 
his life, will make him fly his country. 
This is very early news. Miſs Bell 
told it in confidence, and with mighty 
triumph over Lovelace, to Miſs Lloyd; 
who is at preſent her favourite; though 
as much your admirer as ever, Miſs 
Lloyd, being very apprehenſtve of the 
miſchief which might follow ſuch an 
attempt, told it to me, with leave to 
aupprize you privately of jt—And yet 
neither ſhe nor 1 would be forry per- 
haps, if Lovelace were to be fairly hang- 
ed—that is to ſay, if yu, my dear, had 
no objection to it. But we cannot 
bear that ſuch an admirable creature 


ſhould be made the tennis- ball of two 


violent ſpirits— Much leſs, that you 
ſhould be ſeized, and expoſed to the 
brutal treatment of wretches who have 
no bowels. ; | | 
If you can engage Mr. Lovelace to 
keep his temper upon it, I think you 
mould acquaint him with it; but not 
to mention Mits Lloyd. Perhaps his 
wicked agent may come at the intelli- 
gence, and reveal it to him. But leave 
it to your own diſcretion to do as you 
think fit in it. All my concern is, that 
this daring and fooliſh project, if car- 
ried on, will be a means of throwing 
ou more into his power than ever. 
Put as it will convince you, that there 
can be no hope of a reconciliation, I 
- wiſh you were actually married, let the 
cauſe for the proſecution hinted at be 
what it will, ſhort of murder or a rape. 
Vour Hannah was very thankful C 
your kind preſent. She heaped a thou- 


fand bleſſings upon you for it. She 


has Mr. Lovelace's too by this time. 
I am pleaſed with Mr. Hickman, I 
can tell you: — for he has ſent her two 
guineas by the perſon who carries Mr. 
Lovelace's five, as from an unknown 
hand: nor am I, or you, to know it. 


But he does a great many things of 
wis fort; and is as ſilent as the night 


We 


fellow, my dear, to trouble his head 


deſpiſe his whole fex; and muſt of 
courſe make a common man look likes 


with the heart—-And both have ſuch 


want the money. I told you, that! 
have near double that ſum; and that 


g . do at ſuch a place as London? 


HARLOWE: | © 


in his charities; for nobody know of 
them, till the gratitude of the benefit. 
ed will not let them be concealed. ys 
is now-and- then my almoner, and 1 
believe always adds to my little bene. 
factions. 8775 
But his time is not come to be praiſed 
to his face for theſe things; nor does he 
ſeem to want that encouragement. 
The man has certainly a good mind. 
Nor can we expect in one man ey 
good quality. But he is really a filly 


about me, when he ſees how much J 


fool, were he not to make himſelf look 
like one, by wiſhing to pitch his tent 
ſo oddly. Our likings and diflikings, 
as I have often thought, are ſeldom ge. 
verned by prudence, or with a view to 
happineſs. The eye, my dear, the 
wicked eye—has fuch a ſtrict alliance 


enmity to the judgment !-—What an 
unequal union, the mind and body! 
All the ſenſes, like the family at Har. 
lowe Place, in a confederacy againſt 
that which would animate, and give 
honour to the whole, were it allowed 
it's proper precedence. - EP 
Permit me, I beſeech you, before you 
go to London, to ſend you forty-eight 
guineas. I mention that ſum to obli 

you, becauſe, by accepting back ti 
two to Hannah, I will hold you in- 
debted to me fifty.— Surely thzs. will 
mduce you! You know that I cannot 


the half of it is more than my mother 
knows I am miſtreſs of. Vou are 
afraid, that my mother will queſtion me 
on this ſubje&; and then you think I 
muſt own the truth—But little as 1 
love equivocation, and little as you 
would allow of it in your Anna Howe, 
it is hard, if I cannot (were I to be 
put to i? ever ſo cloſely). find ſome- 
thing to ſay, that would bring me off, 
and not impeach my veracity. - With 
ſo little money as you have, what can 


ou don'tknow what oecaſion you may 
have for meſſengers, intelligence, and 
fach-like, If you don't oblige me, 
mall not think your ſtomach ſo much 
down as you ſay it is, and as, in this 
one partichlar, I think it ought40 be. 
As to the ſtate of thing 


mother 


1 
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of qother and me, you know enough of would not have one of theſe 1 i 


+ her temper, not to need to be told, that wives on any conſideration. - 1 would 

He he never eſpouſes or reſents with in- make it a matter of ſerious enquiry be- 

1 difference. Yet will ſhe not remember, forehand, whether my+miſtreſs's qua- 
that I am her daughter, No, truly, I lifications, if I heard ſhe-was notable, 
im all my papa's girl. - - were maſculine or feminine ones. IF 


She was very ſenſible, ſurely, of the indeed I were an indolent ſupine mor- 
violence of my poor father's temper, tal, who might be in danger of becom- 
that ſhe can ſo long remember that, ing the property of my ſteward, I would 
when acts of tenderneſs and affe&ion , then perhaps chuſe to marry for the 
fem quite forgotten. Some daughters Jai of a ſte ware. 
would be tempted to think, that con- But, ſetting my mother out of tha 
troul fat very heavy upon a mother who queſtion, becauſe ſhe is my mother, 
can endeavour to exert the power ſhe have I not ſeen how Oy Hartley 
has over a child, and regret, for years pranks up herſelf above all her ſex, 
after death, that ſhe had not the- ſame — ſhe knows how to manage af - 
over a huſband. _ | fairs that do not belong to her ſex to ma- 
If this manner of expreſſion be- nage? — Affairs that do no credit to her 

comes not me, of my mother, the fault as a woman to underſtand; practically, 
will be ſomewhat extenuated by the I mean; for the theory of them may not 
love I always bore to my father, and be amiſs to be known. 3 

by the reverence I ſhall ever ay to his Indeed, my dear, I do not think a 
memory: for he was a fond father, and man- auoman a pretty character at all: 
perhaps would have been as tender a and, as I ſaid, were I a man, I would 
huſband, had not my mother and he ſooner chuſe a dove, though it were fit 
been too much of a temper to agree. for nothing,” but, as the play ſays," to 
The misfortune was, in ſhort, that, go tame a ont houſe, and breed, than 
when one was out of humour, the other a wife that is ſetting at work (my 
would be ſo. too: yet neither of their inſignificant ſelf preſent 8 
tempers comparatively bad. Notwith- buſy hour my never reſting ſervants, 
ſanding all which, 1 did not imagine, thoſe” of the ſtud not excepted; and 
girl as I was in my father's life-time, who, with a beſom in her hand, as I 
that my mother's part of the yoke ſat may ſay, would be continually filling 
ſo heavy upon her neck as ſhe'gives me me with apprehenſions, that ſhe want- 
room to think it did whenever ſhe is ed to ſweep me out of my own houſe as 
pleaſed to diſclaim her part of me. uſeleſs lumber, 4 541 
Both parents, as Thave often thought, Were indeed the miſtreſs of a famil 
ſhould be very careful, if they would (like the wonderful young lady I 
ſecure to themſelves the undivided love nuch and ſo juſtly admire) to know 
of their children, that, of all things, how to confine herſelf within her own = 
they ſhould avoid ſuch durable conten- roſpectable rounds ef the needle, the 
tions with each other, as ſhould diftreſs pen, the houſekeeper's bills, the dairy 
their children in chuſing their party, for her amuſement; to ſee the poor fed 
when they would be glad to reverence from ſuperfluities that would otherwiſe 
lach as they ought.  '  - bde waſted; and exert herſelf in all the 

But here is the thing: there is not a really uſeful branches of domeſtick 
better manager of her affairs in the ſex, management; then would ſhe move in 
than my mother; and I believe a not- her proper ſphere; then would ſhe -ren- 
lle wife is more impatient of controul, der herſelf amiably uſeful, and reſpe&- 
than an indolent one. An indolent ably neceſſary; then would ſhe become 
one, perhaps, thinks ſhe has ſomething the /niffreſi- wheel of thefamily;{What- 
to compound for; while women of the ever you think of your Anna Howeg'I 
other character, I ſuppoſe, know too would not have her be the mqſen - wheel] 

well their: own ſignificance to think and every - body would love her; as 
lighly of that of any- body elſe. All every - body did you, before ydur inſp- 
Ault de their own way. In one word, lent brother came back, fluſhed, with 
becauſe they are ſeful, they will be his unmerited acquirements, and tumn- ; 
Win uſefulll. ccedall n b 4 
Las aſſure ybu, my dear, were Ia If you cill be informed of the ar-. 
dada man who loved my quiet, 1 ticulars of our ee eee, 
1 6 | 5 ; (2 aave 
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WT  _-  COARIvOA 
have. known in- general, that your un- 
happy affair was the ſubject; — 
Ithink, Lmuſt tell you. 0 
Vet how eſhall- I7—1 feel my cheek 
glow with mingled ſhame and indigna- 
tion Know then, my dear—that I 
have been—asI may ſay——that I have 
been beaten - Indeed tis true. My 
mother thought fit to ſlap my hands to 
get from me a ſheet of a letter ſhe 

caught me writing to you; which I 
tore, | becauſe ſhe ſhould not -read it, 
and: burnt it before her face. 

I know. this will trouble you: ſo 
ſpare yourſelf the pains to tell me it 

does. i r ; 
Mr. Hickman came in preſently af- 
ter. I would not ſee him. I am either 


too much a woman to be beat, or too 


much a child to have an humble ſer- 

vant.—80 I told my mother. What 

can one oppoſe but ſullens, when it 

5 would be unpardonable ſo much as to 
. #inkof lifting up a finger? 

| In the Harlowe-ſtyle, ſhe quill be 

| obeyed, ſhe ſays: and even Mr. Hick- 

man ſhall be forbid the houſe, if he 


Wo _gobu. eontinued;; int ets 
Door man! He ſtands a whimſical 
| chance between us. But he knows he 


is ſure of my mother; but not of me. 
*Tis eaſy then for him to chuſe his 


party, were it not his inclination to 
| ferve you, as it ſurely it. And this 
makes him a merit with me, which 
otherwiſe he would not have had; not- 


I have juſt; now acknowledged in his 
favour.” For, my dear, let my faults 
| in other reſpects be what they may, I 
= will pretend to ſay, that I have in my 
= own mind 'thofe qualities which I 
| praiſed him for: and if we are to come 

together, I could for that reaſon better 
* with them in him. So if a 
bufband, who has a bountiful-temper- 
ed wife, is not a niggard, nor ſeeks to 
2eſtrain her, but has an opinion of all 
the does, that is enough for him: as, 


E yu huſband has a frugal wife, it is 

beſt for both; For one to give, and 

_ -thevother td give, except they have 
prudence, and are at fo good an un- 
Aderſtanding with each other, as to 
eompare notes, they may perhaps put 
mit ut of their power to bo: jaſt. Good 
zafrugal doctrine, my dear! But this 


contributes to the carrying on of a cor - 
reſpondence which ſhe will not ſuffer 


withſtanding the good qualities which 


on the contrary, if a bountiful- tem- 


HARLO WE. 
way of putting it, is middling the 
matter between what I have learnt of 
my mother's over- prudent and your 
enlarged notions 2 from doctrine 
: ut myſelf up all that day; 
what little j did — eat 2 ; = 
at night ſhe ſent up Kitty, with a com.. 
mand, upon. my obedience, to attend 
her at ſupper LN Ng 

I mn 4 6b but moſt gloriouſly in 


the ſullens. YES, and NO, were 


great words with me, to every-thj 
ſhe aſked, for a good while. ON 
That behaviour, ſhe told me, ſhould 
not do for her. 1 £54 
Bone ſhould not with me, I ſaid. 
My bold reſiſtance, the told me, had 
provoked her to flap my hand: and ſhe 
was ſorry to have been ſo provoked, 
But again inſiſted, that I would either 
give up my correſpondence abſolutely, 
or let her ſee all that paſſed in it. 
I muſt not do either, I told her. It 
was unſuitable. both to my inclination, 


and to my honour, at the inſtigation 


of baſe minds, to give up a friend in 
diſtreſs, 5 $7.9 69 Eg 
She rung all the maternal chan 
upon the words duty, obedience, fili 
obligation, and ſo- fortn. 
I told her, that a duty too rigorouſly 
and unreaſonably exacted had been your 
ruin, if you were ruined. 


If I were of age to be married, I | 


hoped the would think me capable of 
making, or at leaſt of keeping, my own 
friendſhips; ſuch a one eſpecially as 
this, with a woman too, and one whoſe 
friendſhip ſhe herſelf, till this diſtreſsful 
point of time, had thought the mpſt 
uſeful and edifying that I had ever 
contracted. 1 

The greater the merit, the worſe the 


action: the finer the talents, the more 


dangerous the example. 
There were other duties, I ſaid, be- 
ſides the filial one; and J hoped I need 
not give up a ſuffering friend, eſpe- 
cially at the inſtigation of - thoſe by 
whom the ſuffered. I told her, that it 
was very hard to annex ſuch 4 condi- 


tion as that to my duty; when I was 


perſuaded, that both duties might be 


performed, without derogating from. 


either: that an unreaſonable command 
(he muſt excuſe me; I muſt lay it, 


though I were flapped.again) was a de- 


gite of tyranny: and I could not have 
expected, that at theſe years I my 
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| CLARISSA 


| he allowed no will, no choice of my 
own! where a worth only was con- 
etrned, and the devi {ex not in the 
wetten 
What turned ſt in favour of Hor 
wry zment was, that T'defired tö be ex- 
caſed from letting her read all that 
wy between us. She ihhifted much 
this: and fince, ſhe ſaid, you 


AS in the hands of the moſt intrigving 


man in the world; and a man, Do 
had made a jeſt of her favourite Hick- 
man, as ſhe has Veen told; ſhe K HO 
not what conſequences, unthoug ht of 
you or me, may flow” fr om "ſuch 2 
toreſpondencte. 

So you ſee, my dear, what tre whe 
worſe on Mr. Hiek man's accbunt! My 
mother might {Fe all that paſſes between 
vs, did I not know, that it would 
tramp your ſpirit, and reſtrain the free. 

0 your pen, us it would alſs the 
yoke of mine: and were 'ſhe not 
moreover fo firmly attached to the con - 

ſide, that inffereticts, conſequences, 
trained deducxtons, cenfures and con- 
Rructions the moſt partzul, ould for 
* hawled in to teare me, and 


r e ſubject us to che ne. 
batitig and 'cativeſſiy 

es I Aan chuſe that ſhe Ihe Bont 
know how much tis artful wretch 
has outwinted, a8 I may call it, a per- 


fon fo much bis ſuperior-in'sll Me no- 


know; but do not offer te difaade me 


dler qualities of the human mind. will or not. 1 
The generofity of your heart, and I fond this dy Robert, for dif | 
the greatneſs 'of . — 1, full well © fake: and can only repeat the hitherto. TT 
b 


favoured them with the 


of your actions! By which ie im 


HARLOWE- *# 
prove; for it is a ſtile I have 
permitted him to talk to me in And 
you ſee, my Year, hne Haft metz ure 
No ſeoner do chey fiat chat you hüve 
2 — do 
ing you an e- ſervice, but 
take upon them do approuwe, forfoothy 


a right to 4 if they thin fit. 

1 have told my. mother, hom mneh 
you wiſh to 'Yerreconciled to your rela- 
tions, and how independent you hor 
upon Lovelace. 

Mark the end of che latter aſdrton, 
the fays, - Aud as torveondiliat} 
knows that nothing will do (and — 
have it, that hothing bub, to go) but 

ur returning back, ww.) feſutm- 
bog to condition with chem. Mod this 
if you do, ſue ſays, win delt Tow. 
your er pes on Lovelace. 

e, my dear, at d 
ts, in my mdther*s opinion. ogg „ 

I fuppoſe your next dire ed to Mr. 
deem, at his ] houſe, will he 
from London. - 


Heaven preſerve you in -honour and 
ſufety, is my 


What vou 12 change of Waben, 


I cannot imagine. 


It is amaxing to ns what pod u. 


tions can mean by . 
wi ſeem refolved to do. I ſce t 
3 you into bis arms, wh 


offer of my beſt Porting A. 
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from this correſpondetice dieu, my deaveſt friend. Believe me | 
. . klickmah, 1 * bee e 1 che | wer Ents ay aan and failbful | - 
tention above; offered rwiee; | 
and T acce del bf it, as you will fee by ; Ne Hown, | 
Tat. mike, thotigh he has 
al _—_ for my mother; that ſhe ts 8 


En to us both, He was pleaſed to | 


(with an air; as 1 "tb6ught) 


what be be tiot/'only apo approyth of our cor - 


kelpondende, Put "admired the Read. en, . . 

. ed und having no a ad 

0 "Yor N >; ot chysrn at, M 2 
prowl ice or intel- r Should think myſelf utterly unwop- 


8 „ Tad, 
ul Be a thou 
IX 100 fulfer for She off either: 


| eigen do tin —— Ah of uſe 


pities that | 
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thy of your friendthip, did my n 
— eavy as they àre, ſo en 
me, that I cbuld not find leiſure 


fem lines to declare to my beloved | 


r a 


© INOS, pleaſed me in che main friend my ſincere diſa pprobation/of her 

745 e is well the gene- conduct, in an Wa where ſhe 3 : 
cd eue Scher- gere) Faulty, tnt the" confeight- = 
foul . * . "lb; of "that 've! SY may hide 
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any other, have reaſon to deplore as 
being the unhappy occaſion of it. 
du know, you ſay, that your ac- 
count of the contentions between your 
mother and you will trouble me; and 


ſo you bid me ſpare myſelf the pains 


to tell you that they do. 


You did not uſe, my dear, to forbid 


me thus before band. You were wont 
to ſay, you loved me the better for my 
expoſtulations with you on that ac- 
knowledged warmth and quickneſs of 
your temper which your own good 
ſ-1ſe taught you to be apprehenſive of. 
What though I have fo miſerably fall- 
en, and am unhappy? If ever I had 
any judgment worth regarding, it is 


now as much worth as ever, becauſe I 


can give it as freely againſt myſelf as 
againſt any-body elſe. And ſhall I 


not, when there ſeems to be an infec- 


tion in my fault, and that it leads you 
likewiſe to reſolve to carry on a.corre- 


ſpondence againſt prohibition, expoſ- 
tulate with you upon it; when what- 


ever conſequences flow from your diſ- 


_ obedience, they but widen, my error, 


which is as the evil root, from which 
ſuch ſad branches ſpring? _ 
The mind that can glory in being 


capable of ſo noble, ſo firm, ſo unſhak- . 


en friendſhip, as that of my dear Miſs 


Howe; a friend{hip which no caſualty 
or diſtreſs can leſſen, but which en- 


creaſes with the misfortunes of it's 
friend — Such a mind muſt be above 
taking amiſs the well meant admoni- 
tions of that diſtinguiſhed friend. I 


will not therefore apologize for m 
freedom on this ſubje&; and the leſs 


need I, when that freedom is the reſult 


of an affection, in the very inſtance, ſo 


ab ſolutely diſintereſted, that it tends to 
deprive myſelf of the only comfort left 
me. SSR : 
Your acknowledged ſullens; your 
tearing from your mother's hands the 


letter the thought ſhe had a right to ſee; | 
und burning it, as you own, before 


— 


her face; your refuſal to ſee the man, 
lo ling to obey 2 for the 
r 


who is 


ſake of your unhappy. friend; and 


this purely to vex your mother; can 


vou think, my dear, upon this brief 


_ Tecapitulation of hardly one half of 
the” faulty particulars you give, that 
ho ſo 


become en of 
We L d that Gs pr 


theſe fauſts * in one 
hell knows her duty? 
—— Vour mother had A, 


* * * 
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ſhould be more regarded now, When! 
have, as ſhe believe, ſo defervedly ſon 
feited it? A prejudice in favour is 
hard to be totally overcome, as a 
E disfayour. In what a ſtron 
light, then, muſt that error appear to 
her, that ſhould ſo totally turn her 
heart againſt 'me, herſelf not a princi. 
pal in the caſe? | SES EN 
There are other duties, you ſay, be. 


| Gdes the filial duty : but that, my dear, 


muſt be a duty prior to all other dy. 
ties; a duty anterior, as I may ſay, to 
your very birth, And what duty 
ought not to give way to that, when 
they come in competition? | 


Ton are perſuaded, that the duty to 


your friend, and the filial duty, may 
be performed without derogating from 
either, Your motber thinks other. 
wiſe. What is the concluſion to be 
drawn from theſe premiſes? 
When your mother ſees how much! 
ſuffer in my reputation from the ſtep ! 
have taken, from whom ſhe and all the 
world expected better things, how 


much reaſon haz ſhe to be watchful 


over you! One evil draws on another 
after 1t; and how knows ſhe, or any- 
body, where it may ſtop?  _ 
Does not the perſon who will vindi- 
cate, or ſeek to extenuate, a fault 
ſtep in another, [In this light mu 
your mother look upon the matter in 
queſtion between her and you] give an 
indication either of a culpable will, 


or a weak judgment; and may non 


apprehend, that the cenſorious wil 
think, that fuch a one might probably 
have equally failed, under the ſame 
inducements and provecations, to uſe 
your ovyn words, as applied to mein 3 


former letter? 
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Can there be a Rronger inſtance in 
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in which. our conduct or miſcondu& 
ares us à reputation or diſreputation, 

at almoſt inſeparably accompanies us 
throughout our whole future lives; 
' Are we not likewiſe then moſt in 
danger from ourſelves, becauſe of the 
difin&tion with which we arg apt to 
behold particulars of that ſex? 

And when 'our dangers multiply, 
both from 4avithin and without, do not 
our parents know, that their vigilance 
ought to be doubled? And. ſhall that 
neceſſary increaſe of care ſit uneaſy 
upon us, becauſe we are grown up to 
fature and woman hood, 
Will you tell me, if fo, hat. is the 
reciſe ſtature and age, at which a good 
child ſhall conclude herſelf abſolved 
from the duty ſhe owes to a patent? 
Andat which a parent, after the exam - 
ple of the dams of the hrute creation, 
18 to lay aſide all care and tenderneſs 
for her oBoring eee ere dr, 
"Ts it ſo hard for you, my dear, to 
be treated like a child? And can you 
not think it is hard for a gogd parent 
wo imagine herſelf, under the ee 
neceſſity of ſo treating her woman-grown 
ne? 

Do. you think, if your mother had 

been ous and you your mother, and 
, your phe had ſtruggled with you, 

as you did with her, that you would 
not have been as apt as your mother 
was to have flapt your daughter's 
bands, to have made her quit her hold, 
ind give up the prohibited letter ? | 
_ Your mother told you with 
truth, that you- provoked her to this 
harſhneſs; and it was,a great conde- 
ſcenßon in her (and not taken notice 
of by you as it deſerved) to ſay that 
the was ſorry for it. 
At every age on this ſide matrimony 
(for then we come under another ſort 
of protection, though that is far. from 

abrogating the filial wer {4 it will be 
found, that the wings of- our parents 
are gur molt neceſſary and moſt effeRyal 
fafeguard from the vultures, the hawks, 
tie Eites, and other villainous birds of 
prey, that hover over us with a view to 
ſeize and deſtroy us the firſt time we are 
ger wengerin out of the eye or 
care of our watchful and natural guar- 
es and protestor zg. 


ry 
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Yemed the continuance of | 
Res once ſo much approyed, even 
Fenerable denierz yet, if your my 
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ther think my fault ip hoof ſuch a na 
ture, as that a correſpondence witch me 
will caft a ſhade upon your repiitdtion ; 
all my own friends Pare KO me· poo 
that hardſhip is to be ſubmĩtted to. And 
muſt it not make her the more ſtrenu- 
ous to ſupport her own opinion When 
ſhe ſees the Wee May's of this tenaciouſ. 
neſs on your fide, is to be pforionfly in 
the Allen, as you call 1 2 
diſobedient oppoſition? 
I know that you have an humorous 
meaning in that expreſſion, and that 
this turn, in moſt caſes, gives à de- 
lightful poignancy both to your con- 
verſation and corre ſpondence; but in- 


n. 


deed, my dear, tbif cafe will not bear 


e me leave to add 
this tediqus expoſtulation, that T by no 
means approve of ſome of the things 
you write, in relation to the manner in 
which your father and mother lived 
at times lived—Only at ine, I dare 
ſay; though r too often. 
Four mother is anſwerable to azy- 
body," rather than to her e, for | 
whatever Was wrong in her canduct, if 
any-thing dt wrong, towardd Mr. 
Howe: a gentleman, of whoſe memo- 
PA will only ſay, that it ougöt to be 
revered-by you But yet, ſhould you 
not examine "yourſelf, whether your 
diſpleaſure at your mother'had no part 
in your revived reverence for yourfa- 
ther, at the time you wrote?! 
No one is perfect: and although 
your A Pre not be ſo right to re+ 
member diſagreeableneſs againſt the 
departed, yet ſhould you not want to 
be reminded on whoſe account, and on 
what occaſion, ſhe remembered them. 


* 


You cannot judge, nor ought you to 
attempt to judge, of what might have 


paſſed between both, to embitter and 
cep awake diſagreeable remembratices 
is the ſurvivor, 04 es 
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Por this ſubject muſt not be Pur 

LI ſued. Another might, win dwre 

Pleaſure, (though not Wird were ap- 
probation) upon ong of your livelfiex- 
:curſions.” It is upan the high gir#you 
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386 CLARISSA 


How comes it about, I wonder, that 
young: lady ſo, noted for a predomi- 
nating. generoſity, ſhould. not be uni- 
formly generous? That your genero- 

ſhould fail in an © 41,8, where. 
policy, prudence, . would not 
mit it to fail? Mr. Hickman (as you 
confeſs) has indeed a worthy mind. If 
1 had not long ago known, that, he 
would never have found an advocate in 
me for my Anna Howe's, favour to 
him. Often and often have I been con- 


cerned, when I was your happy gue 
fa 


to ſee him, after a converſation in which, 
he had well, ſupported his part in gone 
abſence, fink. at once into ſilence the, 
moment you came into company. 


I have told you. of this before; and 


I believe. I hinted to you once, th: the. 


ſuperciliouſneſs. you put on only to him, 
5 capable of A conſtruQion, which 
at the time would have very little gra- 
7 your pride to have had made; 
nce it would have been as much in hzs 
favour, as in aur disfavour.. 
Mr. Hickman, my dear, is a madeft 
man. I gever ſee a modeſt man, but 1 
am ſure (if he has not wantedapportu- 
nities), that he has, a. treaſure in his 
mind, which requires nothing byt the 
Ae. e, encouragement to unlock it, to 
make him ſhine— While à confident 
man, who, to he confident, muſt think 
as meanly of his company, as highly 
of himſelf, enters with magiſteria airs 


upon any ſubject; and, dane aßen 
I.Wnen 


his aſſurance to bring himſelf o 


found out, talks of more than he is 


maſter of. 


- : 


But a modeſt man !—O my dear, ſhall 


not a modeſt woman diſtinguiſh and wiſh 


to conſort. with a modeſt. man? A 


man, before whom, and ta whom the 


may open her lips ſecure of- his good 


epinion of all ſhe ſays, and of his juſt 
and polite regard for her Judgment? 
t 


and who muſt therefore inſpire her wi 


au agreeable ſelf-confidence. 
What a lot have I drawn! We are 
all indeed apt to turn teachers—But, 
ſurely, I am better enabled to talk, to 
write vpon theſe ſubjects, than ever I 


wWas— But 1 will baniſh my, if poſ- 


ſible, from an addreſs which, when I 


began to write, I was determined to 


confine wholly to your own particular. 
My deareſt, deareſt friend, how rea: 
dy ate ybu to tell us what other, ſhould 
what a zother ſhould have 


* 


* * 


HARLOW E. 
done! But indeed you. once, Tremem. 


9 


ber, advanced, bene? as different at. 
tainments required different talents to 
maſter them to, in. the writing way, 
perm mig t not bea bad critick upon 
the works of others, although he might 
himſelf be unable to write with excel. 
lence. + But will you. permit me to ac. 
count 8 all this, readineſs of finding. 
ault, by, plaging it to human nature. 
which, As ſenbble of the defects of 
kama, nature,. (that is to ſay, of it's 
ow jefefts) loves to be correfing ? 
ut in exercifing that talent, chuſes ra- 
ther to turn it's eye autavard than is. 
ward? In other words, to.employ it. 
ſelf rather in the o. door ſearch, than 
in the in: doar examination? To 
And here give me leave to add (and 
yet it is with tender reluctance) tha 
Ithough you ſay. very pretty things of 
notable wives; and although Ljoin with 
you in opinion, that huſbands may have 
as many inconveniences to encounter 
auith, as conveniences to boaſt of, from 
women of that character; yet Lady 
Hartley perhaps would have had milder 
treatment from your pen, had it not 
been dipt. in gall with à mother in your 


oe, ien MOY:: 1 Lt: n 
As to the. 17 505 you ſo generouſly 
and repeatedly. offer, don't be angry- 
with me, if T again. 

deſirous that oo 

without the fe qualifying or reſerve, 
that nothing of that ſort has paſſed be- 
tayeen vs. T knqw yourmother's Heng 
way of. putting the queſtion /be is intent 
upon having anſwered, But yet I pro- 
miſe that I will. be obliged to nobody 
but you, when I have occafion, 


that J am very 


rn 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOW, i 
1d CONTINUATION. 


A ND now, my dear, a few words, 


1 as to the. prohibition. laid upon 
you; a ſubje& that I have frequently 
touched upon, but men becau 
I was afraid to truſt myſelf with 
knowing that my judgment, if I did, 
would condemn my practice. 
You, command me not to attempt to 
diſſuade you from this correſpondence; 
and you tell me how kindly Mr. Hick- 


cyan approvey Bf, ee e e, 


.... r e e . 0 


LY be able to aver, | 


with it, 


„ 
8 * 


ELARISSA? HARLOWF. 
wh to me, to permit it to be carried 


oh under cover to him But this does 
not quite ſatisfy me. W: 


Fam a very bad caſuiſt; and the plea- 
the only one to whom I can diſdurden 
my mind, may make me, as 1 have 
hinted, very partial to my own wiſhes; 
elſe, if it were not an artful evaſion 
beneath an openand frank heart to with 
to be complied, with, I would be glad 
methinks to be permitted ſtill to write 
to you; and only to have ſuchorcaforal 
returus by Mr. Hickman's pen, as 
well as cover, as might ſet me right 
when Fam wrong; confirm me, when 
roht; and guide me where 1 doubt. 
This wonld enable me to proceed in 
the difficult path before me with more 
affuredneſs. For whatever I ſuffer from 
the cenſures of others, if I can pre- 
ſerve your good opinion, I ſhall not be 
. let what will be- 
fal WAY 6 . Lad gt 


Add indeed, my dear, I know not 
ho to forbear writing. I have now 
no other employment or diverſiob. And 
I muſt write on, although I were not 
to ſeit to any · body. You have often 
heard me own the advantages 1 have 
found from writing down ee of 
moment that befals me; and of all 1 
tik, and of all I dp, that may be of 
future uſe to me; for, beſſdes that this 
. to form one to a ſtyle, and opens 
and expands the ductile miad, every 
ode wilt find, that many a good thought 
evaporates in thinking; many a good 
reſolution goes off; driven out of me- 
mory perhaps by ſome other not fo 
geo. But when I fer qown what 1 
wil do, or what k have done, on this 
or that occaſion; the reſolution or action 
1s before me either to be adhered to, 
withdrawn, or amended; and I have 
entered into compact with 8 as 1 
may ſay; having given it under my own 
wid 4 3257 rote. rather than to go 
backward, as I live longer. 
would willingly theretore write te 
you, if I igt the rather as it would 
be the more inſpiriting to have ſome 
* in view in what I write; ſome 
tend to. pleaſe; beſides W 
to gratify my ee, ing. 
But why, if your mother will per- 


mit our N ce on communi- 
1 to Ber all that paſſtes in it, and 
in ſhe would” condefcend to one on 

anion, mayit not be complied with? 


6 4 


fore I take in writing to you, who are 


dear, be prevailed yon to. have 4 
ee e, ee 
1 I %< MIS 04. Lo bet TR 1,1 


If there were any proſpect of a re. 


concihiation with my friends, J ſhould 
not have ſo much regard for my prides 
as to be afraid of any-body's knowing 
how much I have 90 outayitted, as 


ou call it, | T wovld in that caſe (wen 
had left Mr. Lovelace) acquaiytyour 


mother, and all my own friends, with 
the whole of my ſtory. It would de- 


hove me ſo to do, for my own' reputav = 


tion, and for their fatis faction. 
But if I haye no ſuch proſpe&; what 
will the communication of my relue- 


tance to oy away with Mr. Lovelace 1 


and of his arts to frighten me away; 


avail me? Your mother has Hinted. 
that my friends would inßſt upon my 


returning fo them (as a proof of the 
truth af my plen) do be diſpoſed! of, 
without condition, at their pleaſure? 
If 1 3 this, my brother would 


rather triumph over me than keep my 


ready fo ill brooks my regrets for n 


ing him, (When he thinks, if 1 bod not; 


I muſt have been Mir. Solmes's Wife) 


would perhaps treat me with indignity! 


ived' of all refuge an 


and thus, d 


protection, I mould become the ſcaff of 


men of intrigue; and be thought, with 
too great an appearance of 2 
diſgrace to my ſex - While that ayo ed 
love, hozvever indiſcreetly ſbevun, whit 
is followed by:marriage, will find mo 


excuſes, made for it, than generally. it 


ought to find. - e 
But if your mother will receive the 
communication in confidence, pray 


ſhew her all that T have written, dt 


mall write. If my paſt conduct in chat 


caſe ſhall: not be found to deſerve head 
blame, I ſhall then perhaps have t 


benefit of her advice, as well as yours: 55 


And if after a re-eſtabliſhment im het 
favour, I ſhall wilfully deſerve blame 


for the time to come, I will be content 


to he denied yours as well as hers for 
TTT 


As to cramping wy ſpirit, as yon ell 
it, (were I to, fir down to write what 


know your mother mutt ſee) that, my 


dear, is already cramped. And do net 
think ſo unhandſfomely of your mother, 
as to fear that ſhe would make ah 


conftraftions againſt me.” Nxnher w 


nor I can doubt, butehat, had e been 
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left unprepoſſeſſedly to herſelf, ſhewould 
have ſhewn favour to me. And fo, I 
dare fay, would my uncle Antony. 
Nay, my dear, I can extend my cha- 
rity till farther: for I am ſometimes 
ff opinion, that were my brother and 
ger abſolutely certain, that they had 
ſo far ruined me in the opinion of both 


my uncles, as that they need not be 


apprehenſive of my claſhing with their 
intereſts; they would not oppoſe a par- 
don, although they might not wiſh a 
reconciliation; eſpecially if I would 
make a few ſacrifices to them: which, 
J affure you, I ſhould be inclined to 
make were I wholly free, and indepen- 
dent on this man. You know I never 
valued myſelf upon worldly acqui- 
ſitions, but as they. enlarged my power 
to do things I loved to do. Andif I 
were denied the power, I muſt, as I 
now do, curb my inclination. | 
Do not however think me guilty of 


an affectation in what I have ſaid of my 


my brother and ſiſter. Severe enoug 
I am ſure it is, in the moſt favourable 
ſenſe. And an indifferent perfon will 
be of opinion, that they are much bet- 
ter warranted than ever, for the ſake of 
the family-honour, to ſeek to ruin me 
in the favour of all my friends. 
But to the former topicx - Try, my 
dear, if your mother will, upon the 
condition above given, permit our cor - 
reſpondence, on ſeeing all we write. 
But if ſhe will not, what a ſelfiſhneſs 
would there be in my love to you, were 
I to wiſh you to forego your duty for 

my ſake? n 
And now, one word, as to the free - 
dom I have treated you with in this te- 
dious expoſtulatory addreſs. I pre- 
ſume upon your forgiveneſs of it, be- 
cauſe. few friendſhips are founded on 
ſuch a baſis as ours: - which is, freely 


to give reproof, and thankfully to re- 


ceiwe it as occaſions ariſe; that ſo either 
may have opportunity to clear up miſ- 
takes, to acknowledge and amend er- 


rors, as well in behaviour, as in words 


and deeds; and to rectify and confirm 
each other in the judgment each ſhall 
form upon perſons, things, and cir- 
cumſtances. And all this 
following conſideration; Thatitis much 


more eligible, as well as honourable, 


to be corrected with the gentleneſs that 
may be expected from an undoubted 
kriend, than by continuing either blind 
or, wilful, to expoſe ourlelves to the 


8 


. 
. N 


1 this upon the 


HARLOWE. 


cenſures of an envious, and perhaps 


malignant world, 
But it is as needleſs, I dare ſay, to 
remind you of this, as it is to repeat 
my requeſt, ſo often repeated, that you 
will not, in your turn, ſpare the follies 
and the faults of your ever afefimate 


CL. HARLOWE. 


8 uBJOI NID TO THE ABOVE, 

Is Alp, that I would avoid writing 
any-thing of my own particular affairs 
in the above addreſs, if I could. 

I will write one letter more, to in- 
form you how I ſtand with this man. 
But, my dear, you. muſt permit that 
one and your anſwer to it, (for I want 
your advice upon the contents of mine) 
and the copy of one I have written to 
my aunt, to be the laſt that ſhall paſy 
between us, while the prohibition con- 
ee | 

I fear, I very,much fear, that my un- 
happy ſituation will draw me in to be 
guilty of evaſion, of little affectations, 
and-of curvings from the plain ſimple 
truth, which I was wont to delight in, 
and prefer to every other conſideration, 
But allow. me to for. and this for your 
ſake, and in order to lefſen your mo- 
ther's fears of any ill conſequences that 
ſne might apprehend from our corre- 
ſpondence, that if I am at any time 


guilty of a failure in theſe reſpects, _ 


will not go an in it; but endeavour to 
recover my loſt ground, that 1 may not 
bring error 8 + . 

I have deferred going to town, at 
Mrs. Sorlings's earneſt. requeſt. But 
have fixed my removal to Monday, as 
I ſhall acquaint you in my next. 


I have already made a progreſs in that 


next; but, having an unexpected op- 
portunity, will ſend this by itſelf. 


LETTER XL. 


_ MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLO WR. 


KA Y mother will not comply with 
| your condition, my dear. I 
hinted it to her, as from myſelf, But 

the Harlowes (excuſe mes ave got her 


entirely in with them. 


ber into your party againſt your pi, 


2 2 Monk. APRIL 21, 


t is a ſcheme | 
of mine, ſhe.tald me, formed to draw 


r n — eh. 


CLARISSA 


is very careful about. 

Don't be ſo much concerned about 

my mother and me, once more I beg of 
u. We ſhall do well enough toge- 

ther—Now a falling out, now a falling 


n. | 1 | 
* It uſed to be ſo, when you were not 


in the queſtion. 5 
Yet do I give you my ſincere thanks 
for every line of your reprehenſive let- 
ters; which I intend to read as often as 
I find my temper riſes. 2 
I will freely own, however, that I 
winced a little at firſt reading them, 
But I fee, that on every 1 
mall love and honour you ſtill more, if 
offible, than before. 3 | 
Vet I think, I have one advantage 
overyou; and which Iwill hold through 
"his letter, and through all my future 
letters; that is, that I will treat you as 
freely as you treat me; and yet will 
never think an apology neceſſary to you 
for my freedom. Fe x 


. Js — 


But that you ſo think with reſpect to 
me, is the effect of your gentleneſs of 
temper, with a little ſketch of implied re- 
lection on the warmth of mine. Gen- 
tleneſs in a woman you hold to be no 
fault: nor do I, a little due or provoked 
warmth But what is this, but praiſing 
on both ſides, what neither of us can 


| help; nor perhaps ai to help? You 


can no more go out of your road, than 
Lean go out of mine. It would be a 
pain to either to do ſo: hat then is it 
n either's approving of her own na- 
tural bias, but making a virtue of ne- 
city? 1 
But one obſervation I will add, that 
were your character, and my character, 
to be truly drawn, mine would be al- 
lowed to be the moſt natural. Shades 
and lights are equally neceſſary in a fine 
picture. Yours would be ſurrounded 
with ſuch a flood of brightneſs, with 
ſuch a glory, that it would indeed 
mn; but leave one heartleſs to imi- 


0 may you not ſuffer from a bafe 


world for. your gentleneſs; while my 
temper, by it's warmth, keepingall im- 
Polition at diſtance, though leſs amiable 


un general, affords me not reaſon, as T 


have mentioned heretofore, to wiſh to 


make an exchange with you! 

| Thould indeed be inexcuſable to open 
my lips by way of contradiction to my 
mother, had 1 fuch a fine ſpirit as yours 


3 
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to deal with. Truth is truth, my dear! 


Why ſhould narrowneſs run away with 
the praiſes due to a noble expanſion of 


heart? If every-body would ſpeak out, 


as I do, (that is to ſay, give praiſe where 
Wy praiſe is due; diſpraiſe where due 
1 


introduce principle in a, generation or 
two. Very true, my dear: do you 
apply. Idarenot.—For I fear you al- 


moſt as much as Ie you. 


1 will give you an inſtance, never- 
theleſs, Which will a- new demonſtrate, 


that none but very generous and noble 


minded people ought to be implicitly 
obeyed. F You 108 «hat [ hid above, 
that truth is truth, „„ 

Inconveniences will ſometimes ariſe 
from having to do with perſons of mo- 
deſty and ſerupulouſneſs. Mr. Hick- 


man, you ſay, is a node man, He 


put your corrective packet into, m. 
hand with a very fine bow, and a ſelt- 


ſatisfied air; [we'll confider what you 


ſay of this boneſt man by-and:by, m 
dear] his ſtrut was not N a We 


in came my mother, as I was reading it. 


When ſome folks find their anger 


has made them conſiderable, they will 


be always angry, or ſeeking occaſions 

for anger. Fn 
Why, now, Mr. Hickman—Why, 

© now, Nancy, ſas I was huddling in 


the packet between my gown and my 


ſtays, at her entrance. © You have a 


letter brought you this inſtant.— 


While the mode man, with his pauſ- 
ing brayings, Mad - da- Mad -- dam, 


looked as if he knew not whether he 


had beſt to run, and leave me and my 
mother to fight it out, or to ſtand his 
ground and ſee fair - play. : 
It would have been poor to tell a lye 
for it. She flung away. I went out 
at the oppoſite door, to read the con- 


tents; leaving Mr. Hickman to exer- 


ciſe his aubite teeth upon his thumb- 
nails. F 
When had read your letters, I went 
to find out my mother. I told her the 
nerous contents, and that you de- 
red that the prohibition might be ad- 


© hered to, I propoſed your condition, 
as for myſelf; and was rejected, as 


above. | 
She ſuppoſed, ſhe was finely 


| 
N > 1 
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ewiſe) ſhame, if not principle, would 
mend the world-=Nay, ſhame would 


painted 
between two young creatures, who had. 
more wit than prudence: and inſtead of 
being prevailed upon by the genero ory | 
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of your ſentiments, made uſe of you 
opinion only to confirm her wn, ap 
venewed.her prohibitions, charging me 
to return no other anſwer, but that ſhe 
Aid renew them: adding, that they 
mould ſtand, till your relations were 
rxeconciled to you; hinting as if ſhe 
dad engaged for as-much; and expected 
my compliance. | 8 
I thought of your reprehenſions, and 
was meek; though not pleaſed. And 
let me tell you my dear, that as Jon 
as I can ſatisfy my own mind, that 
good 18 mas and that it is hardly 
Poſſible that evil ſhould enſue from our 
correſpondence—As long as I know, 
that this prohibition proceeds originall 
from the ſame ſpiteful minds whic 
have been. the occaſion of all theſe miſ- 
 Thiefs—As long as I know, that it is 
not your fault if your relations are not 
reconciled to you; and that upon con- 
ditions which no. reaſonable people 
_ would refufe—Youmuſt give me leave, 
with all deference to your judgment, 
and to your excellent leſſons, (which 
"would reach almoſt every caſe of this 
kind but the preſent) to infiſt upon your 
Writing to me, and that minutely, as 
if this prohibition had not been laid. 
It is not from humour, from per- 


verſeneſs, that I inſiſt upon this. I can. 


not expreſs how much my heart is in 
your concerns. And you muſt, in 
Mort, allow me to think, that if I can 
do you ſervice by writing, I ſhall be bet- 
ter juſtified in continuing to write, than 
my mother is in her prohibition. 
But yet, to ſatisfy you all I can, I 
will as ſeldom return anfwers, while 
cke interdict laſts, as may be conſiſtent 
with my notions of friendſhip, and with 
the ſervice I owe you, and can do you. 
As to your expedient of writing by 
\Nickman, [and now, my dear, your 
modeſi man comes in: and as you love 
modeſty in that ſex, I will do my en- 
deavour, by holding him at a proper 
diſtance, to keep him in your favour] 
' I know what you, mean by it, my ſweet 
friend. It is to make that man ſigni- 
ficant with me. As to the correſpon- 
dence, THAT hall go on, I do aſſure 
vou, be as ſcrupulous as you pleaſe 
So that bat will not ſuffer if I do not 
eloſe with your propoſal as to him. 
I muſt tell you, that I think it will 
| tbe honour enough. for him to have his 
name made uſe. of ſo a be- 
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a confidence in him, that will make hi 
walk bolt wpright, and l 5 hw 
wwhite band, and his fine diamonil Ing 
and molt mightily Tay down his fer. 
vices, and his pride to oblige, aud his 
diligence, and his fidelity, and his con. 
trivances to keep our ſecret, ant His ex. 
cuſes, and his evaſions to my mother 
when challenged by her; with fifty 
aud's beſide : and will it not morebyer 
give him pretence and ben oftener 
than ever to pag- nag it hither to goo 
Mrs. Hewe's fair daughter; of 
hut to admit him into my compan 
tete-a-tete, and into my Cloſet, ts of. 
ten as I would wiſh to write to you; ! 
only to diftate to his pen—my mother 
all the time ſuppoſing that 1 Was going 
to be heartily in love with hit—Td 
make him maſter of my ſentiments; and 
of my heart, as I may ſay, When 1 
write to you Indeed, mydear, I ab. 
Nor, were I married to the beſt HE in 
England, would I honoo? him with the 
communication of my correſpondences, 
No, my dear, it is ſufficient ſurely, 
for him to parade it in the character of 
our letter-conveyer, and to be honoured 
in a cover. And never fear but, mo- 
deſt as you think Him, he will make 
enough of That. ED 
; ee tym, heb wit; 
of generoſity to this man, and for abu 
of power. But I profeſs, my dear, 1 


cannot tell how to help it. Do, dear 


now, let me ſpread my plumes a lhit- 
tle, and now-and.then make myſelf 
feared. This is my time, 'you know, 
ſince it would be no more to my credit, 
than to hit, to give myſelf thoſe airs 
when Jam married. He has a joy W 
I am pleaſed with bim that he would 
not know, but for the pain my diſptea- 
Det n rs 6 
_ Men, no more than women, know 
how to make a moderate uſe of power. 
Ts not that ſeen eVeiy day from the 
F to the peaſant? If Ido not make 
ick man quake now-and-then, hewill 
endeavoiir to make me fear. All the 
anjmals in the creation are more or 
In a ſtate of holtility with each. other, 
Ihe wolf, that runs away ftötm a lid, 
will devour a jlamb the next moment 
I revienber, that 1 was once 16 En. 
Taged at a Kame- chicken that wiv cpu. 
"finually pecking at anather, {a poor 
humble one, -as I thought him) that] 


had the offender caught, and without 
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' ways help it, your ſaucy 


eytion ? Why that other grew inſolent, 
2s ſoon as his infulter was gone, and 
was continually pecking at one or two 
under bim. Peck and be hanged,” 
id 1— I might as well have pre- 
ſerved the firſt; for I ſee it is the a2. 


Excuſe my flippancies. I wiſh I 
were with you. would make you 
{mile in the midſt of your graveſt airs, 
231 uſed to do. O that you had ac- 
cepted of my offer to attend you ! But 
nething that I offer, will you accept 
Take care!—You will make me very 
angry with you: and when I am; you 
know I value nobody: for, dearly as 
[ love you, I muſt be, and cannot al- 


ture of the beaſt.” 


ANNA Hows. 


LETTER XLI. 


KISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE. 


. "FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 
IR. Lovelace communicated to 
me this morning early, from his 
intelligencer, the news of my brother's 
ſcheme. I like him the better for 
making very light of it; and for his 
treating it with contempt. And in- 
deed, had I not had the hint of it from 

ou, I ſhould have ſuſpeRed it to be 

as contrivance of his, in order to 
haſten me to town, where he has long 
wiſhed to be himſelf. _ 

He read me the paſſage in that Le- 
man's letter, which 1s pretty much to 
the effe& of what you wrote to me from 
Miſs Lloyd; with this. addition, that 
one leren, a maſter of a Scots 
veſſel,” is the man, who is to be the 
principal in this act of violence. 

Lhave ſeen him. He has been twice 
entertained at Harlowe Place, as my 
brother's friend. He has the air of a 
very bold and fearleſs man; and 1 — 
it muſt be hir project; as my brother, 
ſuppoſe, talks to every- body of the raſh 
lep I have taken; for he did not ſpare 
me before he had this ſeeming reaſon to 
. wi 

This Singleton lives at Leith; fo, 
perhiaps, I am to be carried to my hro- 
ther's houſe not far from that port, 

Putting theſe paſſages together, I 


not a little apprehenſive, that the 
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vis neck off. What followed this exe- 
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deſign, lightly as Mr. Lovelace. from 


his fearleſs temper, treats it, may be 


attempted to be carried into execution; 
and of the conſequences that may at- 
tend it, if it be. 13 55 
I aſked Mr. Lovelace, ſeeing him ſo 
frank and cool, what he would adviſe 
me to do? | 8 | 
Shall I aſk you, Madam, what are 
© your own thoughts? Why I return 
© the queſtion,” ſaid he, © is, becauſe 
© you have been ſo very earneſt that I 
© ſhould leave you as ſoon as you are 
© in London, that I know not what to 
, propoſe, without offending you.“ 
My opinion 18,” ſaid J, that J 


© ſhould tudiouſly conceal myſelf from 


* the knowledge of every-body but 
* Miſs Howe; and that you ſhould 
leave me out of hand; ſince they will 
certainly conclude, that where one is, 


© the other is not far off: and it is eaſier 
C to trace you than ue. | *h 


© You. would not ſurely wiſh,” ſaid 
he, to fall into your brother's hands 
© by ſuch a violent meaſure as this? 
© I propoſe not to throw myſelf of- 


© ficiouſly in their way; but ſhould 
© they have reaſon to think I avoided 


© them, would not that whet their dili- 
e gence to find you, and their courage 
to attempt to carry you off; and ſub- 


© Je& me to inſults that no man of ſpi- 


© rit can bear?” IDS 
© Lord bleſs me?!” ſaid I, to What 


© has this one fatal ſtep that T have been 
© betrayed into £-:1 

© Deareſt Madam, let me beſeech you 
© to forbear this harſh language, when 
you ſee, by this new ſcheme, how de- 
* termined they were up 
© their old ones, had you not been be- 


carrying 


© trayed, as you call it. Have I offered 


© to defy the laws of ſociety, as this 
* brother of yours muſt do, if any- 


thing be intended by this project? I 
hope you will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
© that there are as violent and as wicked 


6 enterprizers AS PIE this is ſo 


© very wild a proje&, that I think there 
© can be no room for apprehenſions 


from it. I know your brother well. 
When at college, he had always a ro- 
© mantick turn: but never had a head 
* forany-thing but to puzzle and con- 


found himlelf. A half invention, and 
© a wholeconceit; but pot maſter of ta- 


*.Jents to do himſe]f good, or others 
s harm, but as thoſe others gave him 


the power by their own folly,” . 
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© But violent {pirits are but too much 
© alike; atleaſt in their methods of re- 
© ſenting. You will not preſume to 
© make yourſelf a leſs innocent man 
© ſurely, who had determined to brave 
© my whole family in perſon, if my 
© folly had not ſaved you the rathneſs, 
© and them the inſult.” 1 
Dear Madam! — till muſt it be 
* folly, raſhneſs!—It is as impoſſible for 
you to think tolerably of any-body 
© out of your own family, as it is for 
any-one in it to deſerve your love! 
Forgive me, deareſt creature! If I did 
not love you as never man loved a 
woman, I might appear more indiffe- 
rent to preferences ſo undeſervedly 
made, But let me aſk you, Madam, 


What cauſe have I given you to treat 
me with ſo much ſeverity, and ſo lit- 
tle confidence? And what have you 
not borne from them? Malice and 
ill-will, indeed, fitting in judgment 
upon my character, may not give ſen- 
tence in my favour: but what of your 
o D., knowledge have you againſt me? 
_ Spirited queſtions, were they not, my 
dear?—And they were aſked with as ſpi- 
rited an air, I was ſtartled, But L was 
reſolved not to deſert myſelf. 
Is this a tine, Mr. Lovelace, is this 
© a proper occaſion taken, to give your- 
s ſelf theſe high airs to me, a young 
« creature deſtitute of protection? It is 
* a ſurprizing queſtion you aſk me. 
Had I aught againſt you of my own 
© knowledge? -I can tell you, Sir — 
And away I would have flung. 
He ſnatched my hand, and beſought 
me not to leave him in diſpleaſure, He 
pleaded his paſſion for me, and my ſe- 
verity to him, and partiality for thoſe 
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from whom I had ſuffered fo much; 


and whoſe intended violence, he ſaid, 
was now the ſubject of our deliberation. 
I was forced to hear him. 
© You condeſcended, deareſt crea- 
ture,” faid he, to aſk my advice. It 
is very eaſy, give me loave to ſay, to 
adviſe you what to do, Thope I may 
on this zew occaſion, ſpeak without 
offence, notwithſtanding your former 
injuutions—Y ou ſee that there can 
be no hope of reconciliation with your 
relations, Can you, Madam, con- 
ſent to honour with your hand, a 
# wretch whom you have never yet 
9 obliged with one voluntary fayour!? 


What have you borne from me 2f— 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
© This.is very volubly run off, Sirl— — 


What a recriminating, what à 1. 


proachful way, my dear, was this, of 


putting a queſtion of this nature! 
I expected not from him, at the tim 
and juſt as I was very angry with him 
either the queſtion or the manner, 7 
am aſhamed to recolle& the confuſion 
I was thrown into; all your advice in 
my head at the moment: yet his words 
ſo prohibitory. He confidently ſeemed 
toenjoy my confuſion, [ Indeed, my dear 
he knows not what reſpectful love is 1 
and gazed upon me, as if he would hare 
looked me through. | | 
He was ſtill mare declarative after. 


wards indeed, as I ſhall mention hy. 


3 but it was half extorted from 
8 

My heart ſtruggled violently between 
reſentment and ſhame, to be thus teazed 
by one who ſeemed to have all hjs paſ.. 
ſions at command, at a time when I had 
very little over mine! till at laſt I burſt 
into tears, and was going from him in 
high diſguſt: when throwing his arms 
about me, with an air, however, the 
moſt tenderly reſpe&ful, he gave a fu. 
pid turn to the ſubjece. 

It was far from his heart, he ſaid, to 
take ſo much advantage of the freight, 
which the diſcovery of my brother's 


_ fooliſh projet had brought me into, as 


to renew, without my permiſſion, a pro- 
poſal which I why raking difcounte. 
nanced; and which for that reaſon 
And then he came with his half- 
ſentences, apologizing for what he had 
not ſo much as half-propoſed. 

Surely, he had not the inſolence to 


intend to teaze me, to ſee if I could be 


brought to ſpeak what became me not 
to ſpeak—But, whether he had or not, 
it did teaze me; inſomuch that my very 
heart was fretted, and I broke out at 
laſt into freſh tears, and a declaration, 
that I yas very unhappy. And juſt then 
recollecting how like a tame fool I ſtood 
with his arms about me, .I flung from 
him with indignation. But he ſeized 
my hand, as f was going out of the 
room, and upon his knees beſought my 
ſtay for one moment: and then, in words 
the moſt clear and explicit, tendered 
himſelf to my acceptance, as the moſt 
effectual means to diſappoint my bro- 
ther's ſcheme, and ſet all right. 

But what could I ſay to this?—Ex- 
torted from him, as it ſeemed} to me, 
rather as the effect of his compaſſion, 
than his loye? What could I fay? | 

pauſe 
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pauſed, I looked filly—T am ſure I look - 
ad very filly. He ſuffered me to pauſe, 
and look filly; Waiting for me to ſay 
net hing: and at laſt (aſhamed of my 
onfuſion,' and aiming to make an ex- 


caſe for it) T told him that I defired he . 


would avoid fuch meaſures as might 


add to the uneaſineſs, which it muſt be 


viſible to him I had, when he reflected 
upon the irreconcileableneſs of m 
friends, and upon what might follow 


brother. I 


He promiſed to be governed by me in 


-thing. And again the wretch, 
mod of vreffing kid fornier queſtion, 
' alked me, / 1 forgave him for the hum- 
ble ſuit he had made to me? What had 
Ito do, but to try for a palliation of 
my confuſion, ſince it ſerved me not? 

[ told him I had hopes it would not 
be long before Mr. Morden arrived; 
and doubted not, that that gentleman 
would be the readier to engage in my 
favour, when he found that I made no 
other uſe of his (Mr. Lovelace's) aſſiſ- 
tance, than-to free myſelf from the ad- 
dreſſes of a man ſo diſagreeable to me 
25 Mr. Solmes: I muſt therefore with, 
thatevery-thing might remain as it was, 
till I could hear from my couſin. 


was, was not, you ſee, my dear, a de- 
mal. But he muſt throw himſelf into a 
heat; rather than try to perſuade; which 
any other man, in his ſituation, I ſhould 
think would havedone: and this warmth 


- obliged me to adhere to my ſeeming ne- 


„ 5 

This was what he ſaid, with a vehe, 
mence that muſt harden any woman's 
mind, who had a ſpirit above being 
frighted into paſſiveneſs. | , 

Good God! And will you, Ma- 
dam, ſtill reſolve to ſhew me, that J 
am to hope for no ſhare in your fa- 


*:your, while any the remoteſt proſpect 


remains, that you will be received by 
my bittereſt enemies, at the price of 
* my utter rejection? 

This was what I returned, with 


warmth, and with a ſalving art 20 


Vou have ſeen, Mr. Lovelace, how 
much my brother's violence can af- 


6 fe& me: but you will be miſtaken, if 


* you let-looſe yours upon me, with a 
©thought of terrifying me into meaſures 
„the contrary of which you have ac- 
5:quieſced with." EY; + or | * 

He only beſought me to ſuffer his 
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future actiont to ſpeak for him; and, if 

I faw him worthy of any favour, that I 
would not let him be the only perfon 
within my knowledge who was not en- 
titled to my conſideration. 


© You refer to a future time, Mr. Love- 
© Jace, ſo do I, for the future proof of 


© a merit you ſeem to think for the paſt 
© time wanting: and juſtly you think 


* fo.” And I was again going from 
him. . a | 
from-this unaccountable project of my 


One word more he begged me to 


hear — He was determined ftudiouſly to 


avoid all miſchief, and every ſtep that 
might lead to miſchief, let my brother's 
proceedings, ſhort of a violence upon 


my perſon, be what they would: but 
if any attempt that ſhould extend to 


that, were to be made, would I have 


him to be a quiet ſpectator of my being 


ſeized, or carried back, or on board, by 
this Singleton; or, in any caſe of extre- 


mity, was he not permitted to ſtand up 


in my defence? | 

Stand up in my defence, Mr. Love- 
© lace! — I ſhould be very miſerable, 
© were there to be a call for that. But 


© do you think I might not be /afe and 
« private in London? By your friend's 
© deſcription of the widow's houſe, I 
_ © ſhould think Imight be ſafe there. 
This, although teazed by him as I 


The widow's houſe, he replied, as 


deſcribed by his friend, being a back- 


houſe within a front-one, and looking ta 
a garden, rather than to a flreet, had 
the appearance of privacy: but if, when 
there, it was not 1 it would be 
eaſy to find another more to my lik- 
ing— Though, as to his part, the me- 
thod he would adviſe ſhould be, te write 


to my uncle Harlowe as one of my 


truſtees, and watt the iſſue of it here at 
Mrs. Sorlings's, fearleſsly directing it 
to be anſwered hither. To be afraid of 
little ſpirits, was but to encourage in- 


ſults, he ſaid. The ſubſtance of the 


letter ſhould be, To demand as a right, 
what they would refuſe if requeſted as 
à courteſy: to acknowledge that I had 
put myſelf [too well, he ſaid, did their 


treatment juſtify me] into the protec- 


tion of the ladies of his family, [by 


whoſe orders, and Lord M.*s, he him- 


ſelf would appear to at:] but that up- 
on -my own terms; which were ſuch, 
that I was under no obligation-to thoſe 
ladies for the favour; it being no more 
than they would have granted to an 

one of my ſex, equally diſtreſſed. If I 


3 


approved not of this method, happy 
* ; outh 
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394 CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
mould he think himſelf, he ſaid, if I fering bimfelf to her acceptance; nde fal. 


would honour him with the opportu- lowing extracts are made from bis letter 
nity of making ſuch a claim in his own of the above dae. 1 
name — But this was a point [with his Ax p now, Bel ford, what wilt tou 
buts again in the ſame breath! ] that le fay, if like the fly buzzing about the 
durſi but juſt touch upon. He hoged, bright taper, I had like 10 have ſinged 
however, that I would think their vio- the ſilken wings of my liberty? Never 
lence a ſufficient inducement for me to was man in greater danger of bein 
take ſuch a wiſhed- for reſolution. caught in his own ſnares: all my yiews 
Inwardly vexed, Itold him, That he. anticipated; all my ſchemes untried; 
himſelf had propoſed to leave me when the admirable creature not brought to 
T was in town: that I expected he town; nor one effort made to know if 
would: and that, when I was known- ſhe be really angel or woman. 
to be abſolutely independent, I ſhould _ I. offered myſelf. to her acceptanee, 
conſider what to write, and what to do; with a ſuddenneſs, tis true, that gave 
| but that, while he was with me, I nei- her no time to wrap herſelf in reſerves; 
„ ther would nor could. | 9 8 and in terms lef5' tender than fer vent, 
He would be very ſincere with me, tending to upbraid her for hes paſt in. 
he ſaid: this project of my brother's diſference, and to remind her of her in. 
had changed the face of things. He junctions: for it was the fear of her 
muſt, us are left me, ſee whether I brother, not her love of me, that had 
ſhould-or ſhould not approve of the inclined her to diſpenſe with thoſe in- 
| London widow, and her family, if I junctions. Is 
choſe to go thither. They might be I never beheld ſo ſweet a confuſion, 
people whom my brother might buy. What a glory to 2 could it do 
But if he ſaw they were perſons of in- juſtice to it, and to the mingled impa- 
tegrity, he then might go for a day or, tience which viſibly informed every 
two, or ſo. But he muſt needs ſay, he. feature of the moſt meaning and moſt 
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| could not leave me longer at a time. beautiful face in the world! She hem- 
= Do you propoſe, Sir,” ſaid I, to med twice or thrice: her look, now ſo 
* « take up your lodgings in the houſe, charmingly ay. then ſo ſweetly fignifi-. 
| « where I ſhall lodge??? cant; till at laſt the lovely teazer, teaz- 


He did not, he ſaid; as he knew the ed by my heſitating expectation of her 

wſe I intended to make of his abſence, anſwer, out of all power of articulate 

and my punctilio- And yet the houſe ipeech, burſt into tears, and was. turn- 

where he had lodgings was new-front- ing from me with precipitation, when, 

ing, and not in condition to receive preſuming to fold her in my happy 

him: but he could go to his friend Bel. arms—* O think not, heſt beloved of 

| ford's, in Soho; or perhaps he might my heart,” ſaid I, think not, that 

reach to the ſame gentleman's houſe at * this motion, which you may believe 

Edgware, over-night, an return on the * to be fo contrary to your former in- 

' mornings, till he had reaſon to think Jjunctions, proceeds from a deſign to 

this wild project of my brother's laid * avail myſelf of the cruelty of yourre-, 

aſide. But to no greater diſtance till * lations: if I have diſobliged you by 

then ſhould he care to venture. tit, (and you know with what reſped- 

| The reſult of all was, to ſet out ow u tenderneſs I have preſumed to hint 

. Monday next for town. I hope it wil „it) it ſhall be my utmoſt care for the 
de in a happy hour. future — There I ftopt. - 

f CL. HAR LOWER. Then ſhe ſpoke; but with vexation 

Res | Jam] eee Woe 
> | trickling down her crimfon cheeks; an 

LETTER XII. her 25 — face, as my arms ſtill encir- 

| eled the fineſt waiſt in the world, ſink - 

ing n my ſhoulder; the dear erea- 

| ture ſo abſent that ſhe knew. not the 

FRIDAY, APRIL 21. honour ſhe permitted mm. 

S it auas not probable, that the lady But why, but why unbappys wy: 

I could give ſo particular an account © deareſt life?? ſaid I All the gra. 

of ber 62vu confuſuan, in the affecting * titude that ever overflowed the heart 

ſcene jhe mentions on Mr. Lovelace of - of the moſt obliged of men— 6:42 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, RSQ. 


Iuſtice 


* Dr —_— 
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1 


* 
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_ { Jaſtice to myſelf there upped my 
der for obligations ſo involuntary? | | 
Then recovering herſelf, and her 
uſual reſerves, and ſtruggling to free 
herſelf from my claſping arms, How 
„now, Sir!“ {aid ſhe, with a cheek 
\ more indignantly glowing, and eyes of 
a fiercer luſtre. WES 247 

I gave way to her angry ſtruggle ; 
but, abſolutely overcome by ſo charm- 
ing a diſplay of innocent confuſion, I 
caught hold of her hand as ſhe was fly- 
mg from me; and kneeling at her feet, 
O my angel!” fard I, (quite deſtitute 
o reſerve, and hardly knowing the te- 
nor of my own * and had a par- 
ſon been there, I had certainly been a 
gone man) receive the vows of your 
« faithful Lovelace. Make him yours, 
and only yours, forever. This will 
© anſwer every end. Who will dare to 
© form plots and ſtratagems * my 
© wife? That you are not ſo, is the 
© ground of all their fooliſh attempts, 
and of their inſolent hopes in Solmes's 
© fayour,—-O be nine!—T beſeech you 
©(thus on my knee I beſzech you) to 
© be mine. We ſhall then have all the 
. © world with us. And every- body will 


© applaud an event that every-body ex- 
« 8.7 ; 


Was the devit in me! Ino more . 


tended all this extatick nonſenſe, than 
E thought the ſame moment of flying 


charming creature., It is I, not ſhe, at 
this rate, that muſt fail in the arduous 


Didſt thou ever before hear of a man 
uttering - ſolemn things by an invo- 
luntary impulſe, in defiance of preme- 
ditation, and of all his proud ſchemes? 
But _ ſweet creature is _= to eue. 
2 man forego e urpofe of his heart 
that is not 3 & her. And I 
verily think I ſhould be inclined to 
fpare her all further trial, f And yet 
what trial has ſhe had ?} were it not for 
me contention that her vigilance has 
ſet on foot, which ſhall overcome the 
ether. Thou knoweſt my generoſity to 
myuncontendingRoſebud—And ſome - 
times do I qualify my ardent aſpirations 
after even this very fine creature, by 
, this reflection That the moſt charm- 
Ig woman on earth, were ſhe an em- 
pls, can excel the meaneſt, in the 
eakomary viſibles 'only—$uch is the 
quilityo the diſpeuſatian, to the prince 
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made, and on one knee tos? 


and the peaſant, in this prime gift, Wo- 
MAN, | i 
Well, but what was the reſult of this 
in voluntary impulſe on my part? 
Wouldſt thou not think, I was taken 
at my offer ?— An "offer ſo ſolemnly 


No ſuch thing! The pretty trifler 
let me off as eaſily as I could have 
wiſhed, Wh 2 

Her brother's project; and to find, 
that there were no hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion for her; and the apprehenſion ſhe 
had of the miſchiefs that might enſue— - 
Theſe, not my affer, nor love of Len 
were the cauſes to which ſhe aſeri 
all her ſweet confuſion—An aſcription 
that is high treaſon againſt my ſove- 
reign pride—To make marriage with 
me, but a ſecond-place refuge; and as 
good as to tell me, that her confuſion 
was owing to her concern that there 
were no hopes that my enemies would 
aceept of her intended offer to renounce 
a man who had ventured his life for 
her, and was ſtill ready to run the ſame 
riſque in her behalf! | 


I re-urged her to make me happy — 


But I was to be poſtponed to her couſin 
Morden's arrival. On him are now 
placed all her hopes. N 
I raved; but to no purpoſe. | 
Another letter was to be ſent, or had 
been ſent, to her aunt Hervey; to which. 


| ſhe hoped an anſwer. 
in the air! All power is with this 


Yet ſometimes I think, that fainter 
and fainter would have been her pro- 
craſtinations, had I been a man of cou- 


rage — But ſo fearful was Jef offending ! 


A confounded thing! The man te 
be ſo baſhful; the woman to want ſa 
much courting I- How ſhall two fuck 
come together; no kind mediatreſs in 
the way? | 6 

But I muſt be contented. It is ſel- 
dom, however, that a love ſo ardent as 


mine meets with a fpitit ſo reed in 


the ſame perſon. But true love, I am 
now convicted, only wifhes: nor has it 
any active will but that of the adored. 
object. | | 
But, O the charming creature, again 
of herſelf to mention London! Had 
Singleton's plot been of my own con 
triving, a more happy expedient could 
not have been thought of te induce her 
to reſume her purpoſe of going thitherz 
nor can I divine what could be her rea- 
ſon for poſtponing it. 
I incloſs the letter from Joſeph Le- 
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man, which I mentioned to thee in mine 


of Monday laſt *, with my anſwer to 
it. I cannot reſiſt the vanity that urges 
me to the communication. Otherwiſe, 
it were better, perhaps, that I ſuffer 


thee to imagine, that this lady's ſtars 


fight againſt her, and diſpenſe the op- 
rtunities in my favour which are 


only the conſequences of my own ſu- 


perlative invention. 


* 


LETTER XLII. 


FO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. HIS 


HONNER, 


| $4 SAT. APRIL 15. 
| MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HONNER, 

E S is to let your honner kno', 
| as how I have been emploied in a 
diſneſs I would have been excuſed from, 


if ſo he I could, for it is to gitt evidenſe 


from a young man, who has of late 
com*doutto he my cuzzen by my grand- 
mother's ſide; and but lately come to 


tive in theſe partes, about a very vile 


thing, as younge maſter calls it, relat- 
ing to your honner. God forbid I 
ſhould call it ſo without your leafe. It 
is not for ſo plane a man as I be, to 
tacks my betters. It 1s conſarning one 
Miſs Batirton, of Notingam; a very 
pritty crature, belike. OE | 

Your honner got her away, it ſeems, 
by a falſe letter to her, macking believe 
as howe ber ſhe-cuzzen that ſhe derely 
loved, was coming to fee her; and was 
tacken ill upon the rode: and ſo Miſs 
Batirton ſet out in a ſhaſe, and one ſar- 
vant, to fet her cuzzen from the inne 
where ſhe laid ſick, as ſhe thote; and 
the ſarvant was tricked, and braute 
back the ſhaſe; but Miſs Batirton was 


not harde of for a month, or ſo; And 
when it came to paſſe, that her frends 


founde her oute, and would have profle- 
kutid your honner, your honner. was 
gone abroad: aud ſo ſhe was broute to- 
bed, as one may ſay, before your hon- 
ner's return: and ſhe got colde in her 
lyin-inn, and lanquitched, and ſoon 
died: and the child is living; but your 
bonner never troubles your honner's 
hedd about it in the leaſt. And this and 
ſome ſuch other matters of verry bad 
reporte, Squier Solmes was. to tell my 
young lady of, if ſo be ſhe would have 


.* See Page 37%.  Þ Sec Volo II. Page 185. 
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harde him ſpeke, before we loſt her ſweet 
Ns 6 as I may ſay, from heere . 
I hope your honner will excuſe me 
But I was forſed to tell all I harde, he. 
cauſe they had my cuzzen in to them | 
and he would have ſaid he had tolde me: 
ſo could not be melely-mouthesd, for 
fere to be blone up, and pleſe your how. 
ner. . | : 
Your honner helped me to many ygly 
ſtories to ell again your 3 
ounge maſter, and youn iftrife 
bat did not tell me — . "Dy 
I moſt humbelly beſeche your honner 
to be | arts and kinde and fethful to my 
deareſt young: lady, now you have her; 


or I ſhall brake my harte for havin 


done ſome dedes that have helped to 
bring things to this paſſe, Pray youre 
dere good honner, be juſt! Prayey dot 
As God ſhall love ye! prayey do!—f 


| cannot write no more for this preſſent, 


for verry fear and grief, 

But now I cumm'd to my writin 
agen, will your honner be pleaſed to tel 
me, if as how there be any danger to 
your honner's life from this biſneſs; 
for my cuzzen is actlie hier'd to go 
down to Miſs Batirton's frendes, to fee 
if they will ſtir in it: for you muſt kno' 
your honner, as how he lived in the Ba- 
tirton family at the time, and could be 


a. good evidenſe, and all that, 


I hope it was not ſo verry bad, as Ti. 
tus ſays it was; for he ſes as how there 
was a rape in the caſe betwixt you at 

Furſte, and pleſe your honner; and my 
cuzzen Titus is a very honiſt younge 
man as ever brocke bred. This is his 
carackter; and this made me willinger 
to owne him for my relation, when we 
came to talck. _ | . 
If there ſhould be danger of your 
honner's life, I hope your honner will 
not be hanged like as one of us com- 
mon men; only have your hedd cut off, 
or ſo: and yet it is pity ſuch a hedd 
ſhould be lolled: but if as how it ſhoulde 
be proſſekutid to that furr, which God 
forbid, be pleſed, natheleſs, to thinck 
of youre fethful Joſeph Leman, before 
your hedd be condemned; for after 
condemnation, as I have been told, all 
will be the king's or the threeve's. 

I thote as how it was beſt to acquent 
your honner of this; and for you to let 
me kno” if I could do any-thing to 
ſarve your honner, and prevent miſchief 


Vith 


1 


/ 


back from Nottingam, before he mackes 

has pere. nt + 1 
Ihave gin him a hint already: ; For 

what, as J ſed to him, cuzzen Titus, 


« fignifies. ſtirring up the coles, and 


« macking of ſtrife, to make rich gen- 
« tilfolkes live at varience, and to be 
cutting of throtes, and ſuch- like? 
«Very trewe, ſed little Tytus. And 
this — pleſe your honner gis me hopes 
of him, if ſo be your honner gis me di- 
reftion; ſen', as God kno'es, I have a 
or, a verry poor invenſhon ; only a 
willing mind to prevent miſchief, that 
is the chief of my aim, and always was, 
I bleſs my God !-——Els I could have 
made much miſchief in my time; as 
indeed any ſarvant may. Vour honner, 
natheleſs, praiſes my invenſhon every 
now-and-then: alas! and pleſe your 
honner, what invenſhon ſhould ſuche a 
lane man as I have?—But when your 
over ſets me agoing by your fine 
invenſhon, I can do well enuff. And 
I am: ſure I have a hearty good- will 
to deſerye your honner's faver, if I 
mought. | e 5 
Two days, as I may ſay, off and on, 


have I been writing this long letter. 
And yet J have not ſed all I would ſay. 


For, be-it knone unto your honner, as 
how I do not like that Capten Singel- 
ton, which I told you of iz my two laft 
letters. He is always laying his hedd 
and my young maſter's hedd together; 


and I ſuſpe& much if ſo be ſome miſ- 


chief is not going on between them: 
and ſtill the more, as becauſe my eldeſt 
young lady ſemes to be joined to.them 
ſometimes. 


_ Laſt week my young maſter ſed be- 


fore my faſe, My harte's blood boiles 


© over, Capten Singelton, for revenge , 


© upon this" And he called your 
honner by a name it is not for ſuch a 


won as me to ſay what. Capten Singel- 


ton whiſpred my younge maſter, being 
I was by. So younge maſter ſed, You 
* may ſay any-thing before Joſeph ; for 
* altboff be lools fo ſeellie, he has as good 
* a harte, and as good a hedd, as any 
* ſarvant in the worlde nede to have.” 
My conſcience touched me juſt then. 
But why ſhoulde it? when all I do is 


. to prevente miſcheff; and ſeing your 


honner has ſo much patience, which 
younge maſter has not; ſo am not affeard 
of telling your honner any-thing what- 
er, V 
5 | 


ing o 
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| with my cuzzen Titus, on his coming 


And furthermore, I have ſuche a de- 
fire to deſarve your honner's bounty ts 
me, as mackes me let nothing paſs T 
can tell you of, to-prevent harm: and 
too -beſides your honner's goodneſs 
about the Blew Bore; which I have ſo 
good an accounteof l am ſure I ſhall 

e bounden to bleſs your honner the 
longeſt day I have to live. = 


And then the Blew Bore is nol all | 


neither; ſen', and pleſe your honner, 


the pretty Sowe (God forgive me for 


geſting in ſo ſerus a matter) runs in my 


hedd likewiſe, 1 believe 1 ſhall love 


her maymap more than your honner 
would have me; for the begins to be 


kind and good-humered, and liſtens, 


and pleſe your honner, licke as if e 


was among beans, when I talke about 


the Blew Bore, and all that, 
r your honner forgive the geſt- 


fokes have our joys, and pleſe your 
honner, lick as our betters have; and 
if we be ſometimes ſnubbed, we can 
find our underlings to ſnub them agen; 


and if not, we can get a wife mayhap, 
and ſnub her: fo are maſters ſome how _ 


or other ourſells. | | 
But how I try your honner's pa- 


tience ! Sarvants will ſhew their joy? 
ful hartes, tho“ off but in partinens, 


when encouredg'd. ; 


Be pleſed from the prems's to let me 
kno' if as how I can be put upon any 


ſarvice to ſarve your honner, and to 
ſarve my deereſt younge lady; which 


God grant! For I begin to be affearde 


for her, hearing what peple talck - To 


be ſure your honner will not do her no 
harme, as a man may ſay. But I kno” / 
your honner muſt be good to ſo wonde- 


rous a younge lady. How can you hel 


it? — But heere wy conſcience ſmites 


me, that but for ſome of my flories, 
avhich your honner taute me, my old 


maſter and my old lady, and the two old 
ſquires, "would not have been able to be 


half fo hard-harted as they be, for all 


avhat my young maſter and young miſtreſs 


ſayes. 


And here is the ſad thing; they can 
not come to clere up matters with my 
deereſt young lady, becauſe, as your Hon 
ner has ordered it, they have theſe ſtories 


as if biibed by me out of your honner's 


ſarvant; which muſt not be known for 
fere you ſhould kill'n and me too, and 
blacken the briber!l—Ah! your hon. 
ner Ul doute as that I am a. very vild 


a poor plane man, We common 


fellow, 
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fellow, (Lord bleſs my foul, I pray 


God) and did not intend it, 

But if my deereſt young lady ſhould 
come to harm and pleſe your honner, 
the Dare 0 at the Blew Bore—But 


Lord preſerve us all from all bad miſ- 


cheff, and all bad endes, I pray the 
Lordj—Por tho'ff your honner is Kinde 


io me in worldly pelff, yet what ſhall a 


mam get to loos bis ſoul, as Holy Skrit- 
tuer ſays, and pleſe your honner? 
But, natheleſs, I am in hope of rep- 


pentence hereafter, being but a younge 


man, if I do wrong thro" ignorens; 
your honner being a great man, and a 


| grate wit; and I a poor crature, not 


worthy notice; and your honner able 


to anſwer for all. But, howſomever, 


Tam your honner”'s fethful ſarvant in all 


dewtze, | 


APRIL 15 AND 16. 


ETER . 
13 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOSEPH LEMAN, 


HONEST JOSEPH, 


| V O U have a worſe opinion of your 


invention than you ought to have. 


I muſt praiſe it again, Of a plain man's 
| head, 1 haye not known many better 


than yours. How often have your fore- 
aft and diſcretion anſwered my wiſhes 
in caſes which I could not foreſee, not 


knowing how my general directions 


would ſucceed, or what might happen 
in the execution of them! You are too 
doubtful of your own abilities, honeſt 


Joſeph; that's your fault. But it being 
a fault that is mules natural modeſty, 


you onght rather to be pitied for it than 


 Glametd, 


2 T 


The affair of Miſs Betterton was a 
youthful frolick. I love dearly to exer- 
ciſe my invention, I do affyre You, Jo- 
ſeph, that I have eyer had more pleaſure 


in my contrivances, than in the end of 


them. I am no ſenſual man; but a man 
of ſpirit One woman is like another 
Tou underflaud me, Joſeph.—In cour- 


bing all the ſport is made by the wind- 


ing hare. A barn - door chick is better 
eating. Von you take mg, Joſeph. 
Mits Betrerton was but a tradeſman's 
*davghter. The family, indeed, were 
grown rich, and aimed at a new line of 


Fentry; and were umeatdnable enough 


known my angel. 


Jos LEeman. 
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to expect a man of my family . 

War Kee, T was honeft 1 
yonng lady no hope of that; for ſhe put 
it to me. She raſented: Kept up, ang 
was kept up. A little innocent Wn, 
trivance was neceſſary to get her out 
But no Tape in the caſe, I affureyoy 
Joſeph=She loved me: I loved her 


Indeed, when I got her to the inn, 1 


aſked her no queſtions, It is cruel to aſc 
a modett woman for her conſent. It is 
creating difficulties to both. Had not 
her friends been officious, I had been 
conſtant and faithful to her to this day 
as far as I now—PFor then I had not 

T went not abroad upon her account, 
She loyed me too well, to have appeared 
againſt me. She refuſed to fign a paper 


they had drawn up for ker, to found a 


proſecution upon: and the brutal crea. 
tures would not permit the midwife's 


aſſiſtance, till her life was in danger; 


and I believe to this her death was ow. 
ing. | 
1 went into mourning for her, though 
abroad at the time. A diſtinction I have 


ever paid to thoſe worthy creatures who 


died in childbed by me. b 

I was ever nice in my loves. Theſe 
were the rules I laid down to myſelf on 
my entrance into active life: To ſet the 
mother above want, if her friends were 
cruel, and if I could not get her a huſ- 
band worthy of her: to Run common 
women; a piece of juſtice I owed to in- 
nocent ladies, as well as to myſelf: to 
marry off a former miſtreſs, if) poſſible, 
before I took to a new one: to maintain 
a lady handſomely in her lying in: to 
provide far the little one, if it lived, ac- 
cording to the degree of it's mother: to 
905 into mourning forthe mother, if ſhe 

ied, And the promiſe of this was a 


great comfort to the pretty dears, as 
they grew near their times. 
f 


All my errors, all my expences, have 
been with and upon women. So I could 


acquit my conſcience, (acting thus ho- 
nqurably by them) as well as my dif. 


cretion, as to point of fortune, | 
All men love women; and find mea 

man of more honour in theſe points, 

you can, Joſeph. NY | 

No wonder the fex love me ag they 


do! 


But now I am ſtrictly virtuous. 'T 


am reformed. So I have been for a Jong, 
Jong time: reſolving to marry, as ſoon 


rable 
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nobody elſe: it is impoſſible I ſhould. 
| have ſpared very pretty girls for her 
fake. Very true, Joſeph ! So ſet your 
honeſt heart at reſt—You ſee the pains 
| take to * your qualms. 

But as to Miſs Betterton— No rape 
in the caſe I repeat. Rapes are unna- 
tural things: and more are than are 
imagined, Joſeph.—I ſhould be loth to 
be put to ſuch a ſtreight. I never was. 
Miſs Betterton was taken from me 
againſt her own will, In that caſe, her 
friends, not I, committed the rape, 

I have contrived to ſee the boy twice, 
unknown to the aunt, who takes care 
of him; loves him; and would not now 

with him, on any conſideration. 
| Re boy is a fine boy, I thank God. 
No father need be aſhamed of him. He 
will be well provided for, If not, I 
would take care of him. He will have 
his mother's fortune. They curſe the 
father, ungrateful wretches! but bleſs 
the boy Upon the whole, there is no- 


K thing vile in this matter on my fide; a 
t great deal on the Bettertons. 
0 Wherefore, Joſeph, be not thou in 


pain, either for my head, or for thy own 
© neckz nor for the Blue Boar; nor for 
\ the pretty Sow. 8 


e Love your jeſting. Jeſting better be- 
e comes a poor man, than qualms.—I 
. love to have you jeſt. All we ſay, all 
n we do, all we wiſh for, is a jeſt. He 
. that makes life itſelf not ſo, is a ſad 
0 fellow, and has the worſt of it. 

e, I doubt not, Joſeph, but you have had 


| r joys, as you ſay, as well as your 
a duch. Nia you la more and more, 
"I honeſt Joſeph ! He that grudges a poor 


9 man joy, ought to have none himſelf. 
"© Jeſton, therefore: jeſting, I repeat, bet- 
a ter becomes thee than qualms, 
a6 I had no need to tell you of Miſs Bet - 
vg terton: did Inot furniſh you with ſtories 
Ve enough without hers, againſt myſelf, to 


1 zugment your credit with your cunnin 
7 maſters? Beſides, I was Joth to n: 
l. Mig Betterton, her friends being all 
| living, and in credit. I loved her too; 
for ſhe was taken from me by her crue 


if mas while our joys were young. 

ut enough of dear Miſs Betterton. 
ey Dear, I ſay ; for death endears.—Reft 
Vis o ber worthy foul !—There, Joſeph, off 
1 went a deep ſigh to the memory of Miſs 
18. Betterton | f | | 
on As to the Journey of little Titus, [I 
M. 


now recol the fe low by his name] 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
nuble of women to have me. I think of 


for me. 
rich amends. 


let that take it's courſe: a lady dying 
in child - bed eighteen months ago; no 
roceſs begun in her life-time; refuſin 
erſelf to give evidence againſt 
while ſhe lived Pretty circumſtances 
to found an indiftment for a rape upon! 
As to your young lady, the ever- 
admirable Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, I- 
5 courted her for a wife. Others 
rather expected marriage from the va- 
nity of their own hearts, than from my 
promiſes, For I was always careful of 
what I promiſed, You know, Joſeph, 
that I have gone beyond my promiſes 
to you, I do to every-body: and why? 
Becauſe it is the beſt way of ſhewing, 
that I have no grudging or narrow ſpi- 
wy A owe e SY obligation. A 
juft man will keep his promiſe. A ge- 
nerous man will go beyond "4 This is 
my rule, 5 | 
If you doubt my honour to your 
young lady, it is more than ſhe does. 
She would not ſtay with me an hour if 
ſhe did. Mine is the ſeadieſt heart in 
the world. Haſt thou not reaſon to 
think it ſo?Why this ſqueamiſhneſs 
then, honeſt Joſeph? ok 5 
But it is becauſe thou art honeſt: ſo 
I forgive thee. Whoever loves my 


divine Clariſſa, loves me, | 


Let James Harlowe call me what 
names he will. For his ſiſter's ſake I 
will bear them. Do not be concerned 
Her favour will make me 

His own vilely mali- 
cious heart will make his blood boil 
over at any time: and when it does, 
thinkeſt thou that I will let it touch 
my conſcience?—And if not mine, 
w y ſhould it touch thine? Ahl Jo- 
ſeph, Joſeph! what a fooliſh teazer is 
thy conſcience! Such a conſcience; as 
gives a plain man trouble, when he in- 
tends to do for the beſt, is weakneſs 
not conſcience, | 

But ſay what thou wilt, write all 
thou knoweſt or heareſt of, to me: I'll 
have patience with eyery-body, Why 
ſhould I not, when it is as much the 
deſire of my heart, as it is of thine, to 
prevent milchief® 7 nn oe 

So now, Joſeph, having taken all 
this pains to ſatisfy thy conſcience, and 
anſwer all thy doubts, and'to baniſh 
all thy fears; let me come to a new 
Vour endeavours and mine, which 
were deſigned, by round-about” ways, 


to reconcile all, even againſt the wills , 


3E 


„* 


40 
of the moſt obſtinate, have not, we ſee, 
anſwered the end we hoped they would 
anſwer; but, on the contrary, have 
widened the unhappy differences be- 
tween our families. But this has not 
been either your fault or mine: it is 
owing to the black pitch- like blood of 
your venomous-hearted young maſter, 
boiling over, as he owns, that our ho- 
neſt wiſhes have hitherto been fruſtrated. 


Vet we muſt proceed in the ſame 


courſe: we ſhall tire them out in time, 
and they will propoſe terms; and when 
they do, they ſhall find how reaſon- 
able mine ſhall be, little as they de- 
ſerve from me. 1 {I 
Perſevere therefore, Joſeph; honeſt 
' Joſeph, perſevere; and, unlikely as 
you may imagine the means, our de- 
ſires will be at laſt obtained, 45 
go through with our work in the way 
we have begun. For ſince (as I told 
you in my laſt) my beloved miſtruſts 
you, ſhe wil! blow you up, if ſhe be 
dt mine. If ſhe be, I can and will 
protect you; and as, if there will be 


any fault, in her opinion, it will be ra- 


ther mine than yours, ſhe muft forgive 
Fou, and kee her huſband's ſecrets, 
For the ſake of his reputation: elſe ſhe 
will be gvilty of a great failure in her 
duty. So, now you have ſet your 
hand to the plough, Joſeph, there is no 
Jooking back. WC 
And what is the conſequence of all 
this? One labour more, and that will 
be all that will fall to your lot; at 
leaſt, of conſequen ge. 
My beloved is reſolved not to think 


of marriage till ſhe has tried to move 


her friends to a reconciliation with her. 
You know they are determined not to 
be reconciled, She has it in her head, 
1 doubt not, to make me ſubmit to 
the people I hate; and if I did, they 
would rather inſult me, than receive 


my-condeſcenſion as they ought. She 


even owns, that ſhe will renounce me, 
if they inſiſt upon it, provided they 


will give up Solmes! 80, to all ap- 
pearance, I am ſtill as far as ever from 


the happineſs of calling her mine; in- 


deed I am more likely than ever to Joſe 


to avail myſelf of the preſent critical 
ſituation) and then, Jo eph, all I have 


her; (if I cannot contrive ſome way 


been ſtudying, and all you have been 


doing, will lignify nothing. 1 
At tbe place where we are, we cannot 


— 


- 
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long be private. The lodgings are in- 
convenient for us, while both together, 
and while ſhe refuſes to marry, She 
wants. to get me at a diſtance from her. 
There are extraordinary convenient 
lodgings in my eye in London, where 
we could be private, and all miſchief 
avoided.. When there, (if I get her 
thither) ſhe will inſiſt, that I ſhall leave 
her. Miſs Howe is for ever putting 
her upon contrivances. That, you 
know, is the reaſon I have beenobliged, 
by your. means, to play the family off 
at Harlowe Place upon Mrs. How 

and Mrs. Howe upon her daughter— 
Ah! Zenden need for your 
fears for my angel: I only am in dan. 
ger But were I the free liver I am re. 
ported to be, all this could 1 get over 


with a wet finger, as the ſaying is. 
We have nothing for it now, but to 


But, by the help vf one of your 
hints, I have thought of an expedient 
which will do every-thing; and raiſe 
Four reputation, though already ſv 
high, higher ſtill. This Singleton, I 
hear, is a fellow who loves enterpriz- 
ing: the view he has to get James Har- 
lowe to be his principal owner in a 
larger veſſel which he wants to be put 
into the command of, may be the ſub. 
ject of their preſent cloſe converſation, 
But ſince he is taught to have ſo good 
an opinion of you, Joſeph, cannot you 
(ill pretending an abhorrence of me, 
and of my contrivances) propoſe to 
Singleton to propoſe to James Harlowe 
(who ſo much thirſts for revenge upon 


me) to aſſiſt him with his whole inp's 
is 


crew, upon occaſion, to carry off 
ſiſter to Leith, where both have houſes, 
or elſewhere? i). one 
Vou may tell them, that if this can 
be effected, it will make me 1 


1 


mad; and bring your young lady in 
all ein aue nnd 
You can inform them, as from my 
ſervant, of the diſtance ſhe keeps me 
at, in hopes of procuring her father's 
forgiveneſs, by cruelly giving me up, 
if inſiſted upon. . 


ſecret my ſervant has kept from you, 
is, the place we are in, you make no 
doubt, that a two-guinea bribe will 


bring that out, and alſo an informa- 


tion when I ſhall be at a diſtance from 


her, that the enterprize may be con- 


ducted with ſafety. . 


You may tell them, ( till as. from 
my ſeryant) Wee 


7 


eres. . S — 2 — — 22 


Vou can tell them, that as the only 
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ux from inconvenient lodgings to 
rs more convenient; (which is true) 
and that 1 muſt be often abſent from 


r. | 
of they liſten to your propoſal, you 
will promote your intereſt with Betty, 
by telling it to her as a ſecret. Betty 
vill tell Arabella of it. Arabella will 
ke overjoyed at any-thing that will help 
forward her revenge upon me; and 
will reveal it (if her brother do not) 
to her uncle Antony. He probably 
will whiſper it to Mrs. Howe. She 
an keep nothing from her daughter, 
though they are always jangling. Her 
daughter will acquaintmy beloved with 
it, And if it will not, or if it will, 


come to my ears from ſome of thoſe, 


you can write it to me, as in confi- 
dence, by way of preventing miſchief; 
which is the ſtudy of us both. 
I can then ſhew it to my beloved. 
Then will ſhe be for placing. a greater 
confidence in me. That will convince 
me of her love, which now I am ſome- 
times ready to doubt. She will be for 
haſtening to the ſafer lodgings. I 
ſhall have a pretence to ſtay about her 
perſon, as a guard. She will be con- 
vinced, that there is no expectation to 
be had of a raconciliation. Vou can 
give James Harlowe and Singleton 
continual falſe ſcents, as I ſhall dire& 
you; ſo that no miſchief can poſſibly 


_—— "33, 
And what will be the happy, happy, 
thrice happy conſequence ?—The lady 


will be mine in an honourable way. 
We ſhall all be friends in good time. 
The two guineas will be an agreeable 
addition 10 the many gratuities I have 
delped "you to by the like contrivances 
from this flingy family. +.Y our reputa- 


tion, both for head and beart, as I hint- 


ed before, will be heightened. The 
Blue Boar will alſo. be yours. Nor 
ſhall you have the leaft difficulty about 


ruling money to buy the ſtock, if it be 
worth your while to have it. 


Betty will likewiſe then be yours. 


You have both ſaved: money, it ſeems. 


The whole Harlowe family, whom 
you' Have ſo faithfully ſerved, [*Tis 
ſerving them, ſurely, to prevent the 
which their violent ſon would 


have brought upon them] will throw 
Lau in ſome hat towards houſekeeping. 
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CLARISSA' HARLOWE, 


I will ſtill, add to your ſtore. So no- 
thing but happineſs before you! | 

Crow, Joſeph, crow! A. dunghill, 
of thy own in view: ſervants to ſnub. 


at thy pleaſure. A wife to quarrel, 


with, or to love as thy humour leads 
thee: landlord and landiady at every 
word. To be paid, inſtead of Payinge 


for thy eating and e But not 
thus happy only.in thyſelf; bappy in 


promoting peace and reconciliation he- 
tween two good families, in the lou 

run; without hurting any Chriſtian 
ſoul. O Joſeph, honeſt Joſeph! what 


envy wilt thou raiſel And who would 


be ſqueamiſh with ſuch. proſpeCts be- 


fore him! lg C4 
This one labour, I repeat, crowns 
the work, If you can get but ſuch a 


deſign entertained by them, whether 
they proſecute it or not, it will be 
equally to the purpoſe of your loving 


#1 reend, 


R. LOVELACE, 
LETTER REV... 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
| $4} & & g OR 
[ixcxoszo n BER LAST To MISS 
2 nowWE. 3 ) 
Ned | THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
.- HONOURED MADAM, .- ; 


FAVING not had the favour of 


an- anſwer to a letter I took the 
liberty to write to you on the 14th, I 
am in ſome hopes that it may haye miſ, 


carried; for Thad much rather it ſhould, 
than to have the mortification to think 
that my aunt Hervey deemed me un- 


worthy of the honour. of, her notice. 
In ibis hope, having kept a copy of 


it, and not being able to expreſs my- 


ſelf. in terms better ſuited, to the un- 


happy circumſtances of things, Itran. 


ſcribe-and,incloſe what I then wrote *. 
And'I humbly beſeech you to;fayour 


the contents of it with your intereſt, 


Hitherto it is in my power to perform 


what I undertake for in this letter; and. 


it would be very grievous to me to be 
precipicateaupon meaſures, Which may 
render the. deſirable reconciliation more 
difficult, - e 5 15 5 


* 
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write to you with the hopes of being 
anſwered, I could clear my intention 
with regard to the ſtep I have taken, 
althou 
myſelf to ſome of my ſevereſt judges, 
of an imprudence previous to it. You, 


I am ſure, would pity me, if you knew 


all I could ſay, and how miſerable I 
am in the forfeiture of the good opi- 
nion of all my friends. | 
I flatter myſelf, that their favour is 
yet retrievable. But whatever be the 


determination at Harlowe Place, do not 


you, my deareſt aunt, deny me the fa- 


your of a few lines, to inform me if 
there can be any hope of a reconcilia- 


tion upen terms leſs ſhocking than 


thoſe heretofore endeayoured to be im- 
B) upon me; or if (which God for- 
bid! 


am to be for ever reprobated. 

At leaſt, my dear aunt, procure for 
me the juſtice of my 3 arel, 
er things 

which I wrote to my ſiſter for, and 
mention in the incloſed to you; that I 
may not be deſtitute of common con- 
veniences, or be under a neceſlity to 


owe an obligation for ſuch, where (at 
preſent, however) I would leaſt of all 


owe ik, | At Y 
Allow me to ſay, that had I de/ign- 


ed what happened, I might (as to the 


money and-jewels at leaſt) have ſaved 
myſelf ſomeof the mortifications which 
I — ſuffered, and which 1 ſtill fur- 


ther apprehend, if my requeſt be not 
com E40 with. TM x 


If you are permitted to encourage an 
eclairciſſement of what J hint, I will 
open my whole heart to you, and in- 


„ | 


form you of every-thing. 


If it be any pleaſure to have me mor- 
tified, be pleaſed to let it be known, 


that I am extremely mortified; and yet 
it is entirely from my own reflections 
that I am fo; having nothi 

fault with, in the behaviour of the per- 
ſon from whom every evil was appre- 


to find 


hended. _. 


| The bearer having buſineſs your 
way, will bring me your n 


Saturday morning, if you favour. mi 


according to my hopes. I knew not 


that I ſhould have this oppartunity till 
I had written the above. wi Ty 

I aw, my deareſt aunt, your ever. 
% ar T0 BY 
| C.. HARLOWE, 


- - Be pleaſed to dc fox m6, if Lan 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


I could not perhaps acquit 


regardful of appearances; and deſpiſ- 


But if you cannot Yelſpiſe sad hate 


to be favoured with a few lines 
“To be left at Mr. Ofgood's, near 
Soho Square; and nobody ſhall 
ever know of your goodneſs tg 
me, if you deſire it to be kept i 
ſecret. $46, | 


LETTER XLvI.”' 


| MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARIS$4 
; HARLOWE, | 


= SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 
1 Cannot for my life account for your 

wretch's teazing ways. But he 
certainly doubts your love of him. In 
this he is a modeft man, as well as ſome. 
body elſe; and tacitly confeſſes, that bo 
does not deſerve it. 3 
Vour Iſraelitiſn hankerings after the 
Egyptian onion; (teſtified ſtill more in 
your letter to your aunt) your often. 
repeated regrets for meeting him; for 
being betrayed away by him — Theſe 
he cannot bear. e 
I have been looking back on the 
whole of his conduct, and comparin 
it with his general character; and find 
that he is more con/eftently, more uni. 
formly, mean, revengeful, and proud, 
than either of us once imagined. 
From his cradle, as I may ſay, az 
an only child, and a boy, humourſome, 
ſpoiled, miſchievous; the governor of 
his governors...  ' © 

A libertine in his riper years, hardly 


ing the ſex in general, for the faults of 
particulars of it, who made themſelves 
too cheap to him. . 
What has been his behaviour in your 
family, a CLARIiSssA in view, (from 
the time yourfooliſh brother was obliged 
to take a life from him) but defiance 
for deſiances?— Getting you into his 
power by terror, by artiſice. What 
politeneſs can be expected from ſuch a 
man ? 8 . 
Well, but what in ſuch a ſituation is 
to be done? Why, you niuſt deſpiſe 
him: you muſt hate him—if you can 
and run away from him But whither? 
WHO 8 e er your brother 
is laying fooliſh plats to put you ms 
Rl work 8 as 2 happen? 


him; if you care not to break with 
him; you muſt part with ſome punc- 
tilios i and if the lo doing bring noten 


S 


CLARISSA. 


the ſolemnity, you muſt put yourſelf 
into 2 protection of the ladies of his 
. N | 
bei reſpe& for you is of itſelf a 
ſecurity. for his honour. to you, if there 
could be any room for doubt, And at 
feaſt you ſhould remind him of his of- 
\ fer to bring one of the Miſs Monta- 
gues to attend you at your new lodg- 
ings in town, and accompany you till 
all is happily over. PITS: 
This, you'll ſay, will be as good as 
declaring yourſelf to be his. And fo 
{t it. You ought not now to think of 
| wy-thing elſe but to be his, Does 
not your brother's project convince you 
more and more of this ? F 
Give over then, my deareſt friend, 
any thoughts ef this hopeleſs recon- 
\ cilation, which has kept you balancing 
thus long. You own, 1n the letter be- 
fore me, that he made very explicit of- 


fers, though * give me not the * | 


words. And he gave his reaſons, 
eive, with his wiſhes, that you 
ſhould accept them: which very few of 
the ſorry fellows do; whoſe plea is ge- 
nerally but a compliment to our ſelf- 
love That we muſt love them, how- 
ever preſumptuous and unworthy, be- 
cauſe they lowe ut. | 


Were I in your place, and had your ' 


charming delicacies, I ſhould, perhaps, 


do as you do. No doubt but ſhould 


expe&- that the man ſhould urge me 


with reſpect fal warmrh; that he ſhould 


ſupplicate with conſtancy, and that all 
his words and actions ſhould 8 » 
the one principal point—Neyertheleſs, 
if I ſuf] — N delay, founded 
upon his doubts of my love, I would 
either condeſcend to clear up his doubts 
or renounce him for ever. 


„ . 


And in this laſt caſe, I, your Anna 
Howe, would exert myſelf, and either 
ad you a private refuge, or reſolve to 


. ſhare fortunes with you. 


What a wretch, to be ſo eaſily an- 


ſwered by your reference to the arrival 


your couſin Morden! But I am 


Afraid that you, was too ſcrupulous:— 
fordid he not reſent that reference? 


++ Could we have hit account of the 
r, I fancy, my dear, I ſhould _ 
- think you over. nice, over-delicate v. 


4 ' 
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Had you laid hold of his ackzpwwledged 
explicitneſs, he would have been as 
much in your power, as now you ſeem 
to be in his—You wanted not to be 


told, that the perſon who had been 


tricked into ſuch a ſtep as you had 
taken, muſt of neceſſity 
mortifications. | | 
But were it to me, a girl of ſpirit as 
I am thought to be, I do aſſure you, 1 

would in a quarter of an hour (all the 
time I would allow to pun&ilio in ſuch 
a caſe as yours) know what he drives 


at: ſince either he muſt mean well or 


ill, If ill, the ſooner you know it, the 
better, If avell, whoſe modeſty is it 


be diſtreſſes, but that of his own wife? 
And hee you ſhould endeavour 

Il exaſperating recriminations, 

as to what you have heard of his fail. 


to avoid 


ure in morals; eſpecially while you are 
ſo happy, as not to have occaſion to 


ſpeak of them by experience. * 

I grant, that it gives a worthy mind 
ſome ſatisfaction in having borne it's 
teſtimony againſt the immoralities of a 


bad one. But that correction which is 
unſeaſonably given, is more likely ei- 


ther to harden or make an hypocrite, 
than to reclaim. | F 
I am pleaſed, however, as well as 
you; with his making light of your 
rother's wiſe project. Poor creature! 
and muſt Maſter Jemmy Harlowe, with 
his balf-wit, pretend to plot, and con — 


trive miſchief, yet rail at Lovelace for 


the ſame things ?—A, witty villain de- 


ſerves hanging at once: (and withaut 


ceremony if you pleaſe) but a half. 
witted one deſerves broken bones firſt, 
and hanging afterwards, Ithink Love- ' 
lace has given his character in few 


Be angry at me, if you' pleaſe; but 


as ſure as you are alive, now that this 
p_ creature, whom ſome call yout 
brother, finds he has ſucceeded in max - 
ing you fly your father's houſe, and 
that he has nothing to fear but your 


etting into your 62x, and into an in- 


ependence of him, he thinks himſelf 
equal to any-thing, aud ſo has a mind 


to fight Lovelace with his own wea- 
r Yo $7 a ro t8ts 2 


# 


. „ 5 WM | : : SE” hs OR: 
The reader who has ſeen his account, which Miſs Howe could not have ſeen, when the 
$ - Mate thug, will obferve, that it was not poſſible for a 
Pick otherwiſe than ſhe did, to a man fo cruelly and ſo jaſvlen'ly artful. 
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cal triumph, as told you by your aunt, 
and prided in by that ſaucy Betty 
Barnes, from his own fooliſh mouth“? 
I expect nothing from your letter to 
82 J hope Lovelace will never 

now the contents of it. In every- 


one of yours, I ſee that he as warmly 


reſents. as he dares, the little confidence 


you have in him. I ſhould reſent it too, 


were I he; and knew I deſerved better. 
Don't be ſcrupulous about cloaths, 
if you think of putting yourſelf into 
the protection of the ladies of his fa- 
mily. They know how matters ſtand 
between you and your relations, and 
love you never the worſe for the filly 
peoples cruelty. „ Ws 
I know you won't demand poſſeſſion 
of your eſtate. But give him a right 
to — it for you; and that will be 
ſtill better. 2 1 34 uh 
Adieu, my dear! May Heaven guide 


and dire& you in all your ſteps, is the 
- &aily prayer of your ever-affectionate 


and faithful 


| UK. BELFORD, ro ROBERT LOVE- 


I. Ack, ESQ» 


> \FRIDAY, APRIT. 21. 


ry HOU, Lovelace, haſt been long 


the entertainer; I the entertained. 


Nor have I been ſolicitous to animad - 


vert, as thou wenteſt along, upon thy 
inventions, and their tendency. For I 
believed, that with all thy airs, the un- 
equalled perfections and fine qualities 


of this lady would always be her pro- 
tection and ſecurity. But now, that L 
find, thou haſt ſo far ſucceeded, as to 
ijnduce her to come to town, and to 
chuſe ben e in a houſe, the peo- 


ple of which will too probably damp 


and ſuppreſs any honourable motions 
which may ariſe in thy mind in her fa- 
. vour, I cannot help writing: and that 


profeſſedly in her behalf. 
My inducements to this are not ow- 
ing to virtue: but if they «vere, what 


hope could I have of affecting thee, by 


pleas arifi from 33:44 2567 © 205 
Nor would ſuch a man as thou art be 
deterred; were I to remind thee of the 


vengeance which thou mayeſt one day 


| # See Vol. II. Page 282, 84s 


expect, if thou inſulteſt a woman of 
her character, family, and . 
Neither are gratitude and honour 
motives to be mentioned in a woman's * 
favour, to men, ſuch as we are, who | 
conſider all thoſe of the ſex as fair 
prize, over whom we can obtain a pow. | 
er. For our honour, and honour in the 
general acceptation of the word, ag 
two things. ee | 
What then is my motive? — What, 
but the true friendſhip that I bear thee, 


Lovelace; which makes me plead thy 


own ſake, and thy family's ſake, inthe 
juſtice thou oweſt to this incomparable 
creaturez who, however ſo well deſerves 
to have her ſake to be mentioned as the 
principal conſideration. e e 
Laſt time I was at M. Hall, thy no. 
ble uncle ſo earneſtly preſſed me to uſe 
my intereſt to perſuade thee to enter the 
pale, and gave me ſo many family rea- 
ſons for it that I could not help engag. 
ing myſelf heartily on his ſide of the 
3 and the rather as I knew, 
that thy own intentions with regard to 


this fine woman were then worthy of 
ber. And of this I aſſured his lord. 
ſhip; who was half. afraid of thee, be. 


cauſe of the ill uſage thou received 
from her family, But now, that the 
caſe is altered, let me preſs the matter 
home to thee from other conſiderations, 
Buy what I have heard of this lady's 
perfections from every mouth, as well 
as from thine, and from every letter 


thou haſt written, where wilt thou find 
ſuch another woman? And why ſhouldſt 
thou tempt her virtue? Why ſhouldſt 
thou wiſh to try where there is no reaſon 
to doubt! ett” rg wt 
Were I in thy caſe, and deſigned to 
marry, and if 
I know thou d | 
men in the world, I ſhould dread to 


referred a woman as 
this, to all the wo- 


make further trial, knowing what aue 
know of the ſex, for fear of ſucceed- 


ing; and eſpecially if I doubted not, 


that if there were a woman in the 


world virtuous at heart, it is ſne. 


And let me tell thee, Lovelace; that 


in this lady's ſituation, the trial is not 
a fair trial. Conſidering the depths of 


thy plots and contrivances; conſiders, 
ing the opportunities which I ſee thou 


muſt have with her, in ſpite of ber 
own heart; all her relations follies at- 


ing in concert, though unknoumm e 


: A 1 an 
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 CLARISSA' 
temſelves, with thy wicked ſcheming 


head; conſidering how deſtitute of pro- 
tion ſhe is; conſidering the houſe ſhe 
to be in, where ſhe will be ſurround- 
el with thy implements; ſpecious, well. 
bred, and genteel creatures, not eaſily 
to de detected when they are diſpoſed to 
preſerve appearances, eſpecially by. the 


joung, unexperienced lady wholly un- 


vainted with the town: conſidering 


All theſe things, I fay, what glory, 


what cauſe of triumph, wilt thou 
have, if ſhe ſhould be overcome? 
Thou, too, a man born for intrigue, 


full of invention, intrepid, remorſe- 


lefs, able patiently to watch for thy 
3 not hurried, as moſt men, 


by guſts of violent paſſion, which often 


nip a project in the bud, and make 
the fnail that was juſt putting out his 
horns to meet the inviter, withdraw in- 
to it's ſhell—A man who has no regard 
tohis word or oath to the ſex; the Fady 
ſcrupulouſly ſtrift to her word, inca- 

le of art or deſign; apt therefore to 
ieve well of others — It would be a 
miracle if ſhe ſtood ſuch an attempter, 
ſuch attempts, and ſuch ſnares, as I 
ſee will be laid for her. And after all, 
[ ſee not when men are ſo frail without 
importunity, that ſo much ſhould be 
expected from women, daughters of 
the ſame fathers and mothers, and 
made up of the ſame brittle compounds, 
(education all the difference) nor 
where the triumph is in ſubduing 


* May there not be other Lovelaces, 
thou aſkeſt, who, attracted by her 


HARLOWE. 26 5 


opes.and- threw her into thy power ? 
— Beſides, are not the pretences thou 
makeſt for further trial, moſt . 
fully, as well as rontradicforily, found- 
ed upon the ſuppoſition of error in her. 
occaſioned by her favour to thee? 

And let me, for the utter confuſion 
of thy poor pleas of this nature, aſk 
thee—Would ſhe, in thy opinion, had 
ſhe avillingly gone off with thee, have 
been entitled to heiter quarter? For a 


miftreſi indeed the might: but would(t 


thou for a vife have had eauſe to like 
her half ſo well, as now? _ + 
Has ſhe not demonſtrated, that even 
the higheſt provocations were not ſutfi- 
cient to warp her from her duty to her 
parents, though a native, and, as T 
may ſay, an originally #zvoluntary du- 
ty, becauſe native? And is not this 
a charming earneſt that ſhe will ſacred- 
ly obſerve ſtill a higher duty into which 
e propoſes to enter, when ſhe does 
enter, by plighted vows, and entirely 


as a volunteer? © © r 
That ſhe loves thee, wiaked as thou 


art, and cruel as a panther, there is no 
reaſon to doubt. Vet, what a com- 
mand has ſhe over herſelf, that ſuch a 
penetrating ſelf-flatrerer as thyſelf, is 
ſometimes ready to doubt it ! Though 
5 on the one hand, as ſhe was, 
by her own 8 and attracted on the 
other, by the ſplendor of thine; every 
one of whom courts her to rank 7" 


ſelf among them? 


. 


Thou wilt perhaps think, that I have | 


+ 


departed” from my propoſition, and 
fake more than thing 


pleaded the lady 


” 


— 


beauty, may endeavour to prevail in the above But no ſuch thing, All 
' ith her“? 4 09g that I have written, is more in thy be- 
No; there cannot, I anſwer, be ſuch half than in hers; ſince ſhe may make 

mother man, "perſon, mind, fortune, thee happy; but it is next to impoſſible, . 
and thy character, as above given, I ſhould think, if the preſerve her de- 
taken in. If rh6u imagineſt there licacy, that thou canſt make ber ſo. 

© could, ſuch is thy pride, that thou What is the love of a rakiſn heart? 
wouldſt think the worſe of thyſelf. There cannot be peculiarity in it. But 
But let me touch upon thy predomi- I need not give my further reaſons, 
nant paſſion, revenge; for love is but Thou wilt have ingenuouſneſs enough, 
ſecond to that, as I have often told I dare ſay, were there occation for ity | 

_ thee; though it has ſet thee into raving to ſubſcribe to my opinion. 
atme; What poor pretences for revenge I plead not fer the ſtate from any 
are the difficulties thou hadſt in getting great liking to it myſelf. Nor ee. 
her off; allowing that ſhe had run 4 at prefent, thoughts of entering into 
mque of being Solmes's wife, had ſhe, it. But as thou art the laſt of thy, 
Raid?" If theſe are other than pretences, name; as thy family is of note and figure 

” why'thankeft thou not thoſe who, by in thy country; and as thou thyſelf 
their perſecytions of her, anſwered thy thinkeſt that thou ſhalt one day marry; 
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Is it poſſible, let me aſk thee, that thou 


canſt have ſuch another opportunity as 


thou now haft, if thou letteſt this ſlip ? 
A woman, in her family and fortune 
not unworthy of thine own; (though 
thou art fo apt, from pride of anceſtry, 
and pride of heart, to ſpeak flightly of 
the families thou dilikeft) 70 cele- 
2 for beauty; and ſo noted at the 
ame time for prudence, for ſoul, (I 
will ſay, inſtead of ſenſe) and for vir- 
we? 

If thou art not ſo narrow - minded an 
elf, as to prefer thine own /ingle ſatis · 
faction to poſterity, thou, who ſhouldſt 
wiſh to beget children for duration, 
wilt not poſtpone till the rake's uſual 
time; that is to ſay, till diſeaſes or years, 
or perhaps both, lay hold of thee; ſince 
in that caſe thou wouldſt entitle thyſelf 
to the curſes of thy legitimate progeny 
for giving them a being altogether mi- 
ferable: a being, which they will be 
obliged to hold upon 4 worſe tenure 
than that tenant- courteſy, which thou 
calleſt the æ wort“; to wit, upon the 


doctor's courteſy; thy deſcendants alſo 
Propagating (if they ſhall live, and be 
able to propagate) a wretched race, that 


mall entail the curſe, or the reaſon for 
it, upon remote generations. 
Wicked as the ſober world accounts 
e and me, we have not yet, it is to be 
oped, got over all compunction. Al- 
though we find religion againſt us, we 
bave not yet preſumed to make a reli- 


gion to ſuit qur practices. We deſpiſe 


thoſe who do. And we know better 
than to be even doubters. In ſhort, we 
believe a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. But as we have ſo much 
oy and health in hand, we hope to 
ave time for repentance. That is to 
ſay, in plain Engliſh, [nor think thou 
me too grave, Lovelace: thou art grave 
ſometimes, though not often] we hope 
to live to ſenſe, as long as ſenſe can re- 
liſn, and purpoſe to reform when we 
can ſin no longer. . 
And thall this admirable woman ſuf. 
fer for her generous endeavours to ſet 
on foot thy reformation; and for in- 
fiſting upon proofs of the ſincerity of 
eyes eſſions before ſhe will be thine? 
Upon the whole matter, let me wiſh 
thee to conſider well what thou art about, 
before thou goeſt a ſtep farther in the 


ee Page 351. 


. + This letter was from Miſs Arabella Harlowe, See Letter Lu. 3 
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ath which thou. haſt chalk 
thyſelf to tread, and art ju Seu 
enter upon. Hitherto all is ſo ar right, 
that if the lady miſtruſts thy honour 
ſhe has no proofs, Be honeſt to her. 
then, in her ſenſe of the word. None 
of thy companions, thou knoweſt, wil 
offer to laugh at what thou doſt, And 
if they ſhould, (on thy entering into a 
{tate which has been ſo much ridiculed 
by thee, and by all of us) thou haſt one 
advantage—lt is this; that thou cant 
ney: 8 ee 5 1 
eferring to the poſt · day to cloſe 

letter, I find one jet ar — couſin of. 
good's, with direction to be forwarded 
to the lady. It was brought within 
theſe two hours by a nanny ug hand, 
and has a Harlowe-ſeal upon it. As it 


may therefore be of importance, I diſ. 


atch it with my own, by my ſervant 
pot. halte 1. 8 TOY f 
I ſuppoſe you will ſoon be in town, 
Without the lady, I hope. Farewel, 
Be boneſi, and be happy. 3 3 
5 J. BELFORD, 

| SATs Ark. 22. e | 


LETTER XLII. 


MRS. HERVEY, TO MISS CLARISSA 


HARLOWE, 
[IX answER TO LETTER II.] 


DEAR NIECE, "£ . 
T would be hard not to write a few 
L lines, fo much preſſed to write to 
one I ever loved. Your former letter 
I received; yet was not at liberty to an- 
ſwer it. I break my word to anſwer 
you now. PLE 
Strange informations are every day 
received about you. The wretch you 


are with, we are told, is every hour 


triumphing and defying - Muſt not 
theſe informations aggravate? You 
know the uncontroulableneſs of the 
man, He loves his own humour bet- 
ter than he loves you—though ſo fine 
a creature as you are! I warned you 
over and over: no young lady was 


ow ory warns 8 ariſſa Har · 
we to do ſuch a thing 
Vou might have given your friends 


the meeting. If you had bd your 


averſion, it would have been complied 
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ji 33 hw S156 077 
with -A Ben 2s 3 entruſted n 
Gf 25 their intention to give up 
ord gave you a hint a dark one 
Pe — would have thought 
O Miss Such an, artful flight!— 
Such cunning prepaka tien? 
But yon want. wo alear · up thin go- 
Phat-can' vou clear-up:? Are you not 
r ? What, 
my dear, . Hon 21 
| You: did : not dofign: tb go, you ſay. 
Why did you meet him then; chariot» 
and-fix, harſemen, all prepared by him? 
0, my dear, how art produces art! 


Wäl it ber believed If it 2vozd,, what 


power will be be thought to have had 
over: you - He—W ho tw Lowielace!l— 
Tho ileft of libertibes l. Over whom? 
A Clariſal— Was your love for ſuch 
man above your reaſon? . Abaye your 
reſolution?Mhat credit would a be- 
bel of chis, / believed, bring you? 
whow mend the matter? — Oh! that 
bad ſtood the next meeting! 
I tell you all that Was intended f 
Weed 
It wWas iche Lag that you 
would: not have been able to reſiſt your 
father's entreaties and —— Ig He 
un reſolued to be all condeſcenſion, if 
anew you had not provoked him. 1 
hb my Clary Harlbaue, ſaid he, 
dot an bouk bel e the killing tidings 
ven brought him; I owe: r as my 
ie: Ii bneel ib ber, if nothing 
. ere do, to Preuaii upon ber 2 
1 , * 4 
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Vour father and mother (chereverly 


of what ſhould have been ) would have 
bunbled themſelv es to you and if you 


_ auld have denied them , and refuſed to 


ln the ſettlements previous tothe meet · 


"gy thay Youre 'have yielded atiougy 


t. 
"Ia It was 7055 
ſweetyour temper, ſo ſelt · d 
they thought: - ou; that you wax er, aot 
lue withſtood-them, notwithſtanding 


il your diſlike of the ng man, without 


2 ar degree of head - ſtrong paſſion 
laß the other, than you had given any 
i beaſon to expect from ou. 
If you bad, the meeting on Wed- 
neſday would have bean a fi 
. 4 H uk would have been pre- 
ſented to all your aſſemhled friends, 
2 a ſhort . ag La That this was 
ſs yoaing. _—_— S e N 
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my 


| preſumed, o . | 


ter trial 
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- -avltleſ condeſcending, and obligi 
.now having cavſe to glory ina trium — 
ovet the wills of father, mother, un- 
cles, the moſt indulgent; ee 
intereſts, family. views ahd.prefe rring 
her own will to.every/ body's and this 
fer a trauſitory preference to perſom 
only; there: being no compariſon be- 
tween the men as to their nνjEu t. 
Thus . e with, antl per 

bleſſed, 
the conſequendes of your diſobedience 
deprecated in ie ſolemneſt manner by 
ybur . inimitable mother, your enero 
would have been appealed to, ſince your 
duty woold: l n found toq weak. 
an inducement, and you would Habe 
been bidu to withdraw for one hülf- 


hour's! conſidefation: then would the 


ſettlemems haut been again tendered 


for your by ig; by the perfon Jeaſt 
pur vs ou; by yon good Nor- 
perhg nl perhaps ſeconded. by 


— 30" 15 fax” and: if again re 


inen W would again have been led 


Some | 


ſuch your refuſal. 
refiriftians which.you yourſelf had pro- 
poſed,” would have becn inſiſted 
would haye, been permitted to go 
home with me, or with your uncle An- 


tony, (wirhuubich of us was not agreed 


upong ber duſe they hoped you might 
be r ed) there to ſtay MY the — 
rival of your couſin Morden or til 
your father could have borne to ſee you 


or till aſſured; that the views of Wye. N 


lace were at an end. it , rot 
This the — yourfurhi foot 
upon > woe compliance, ſo much in 
pes that you r have yielded, that 

— have been pre vailed upon 
methods'fo'confleſcendinig and fo, 95 
no wonder that he, in particuluf, was 


like a diſtracted man, when he hedgd of 


your flight. —of your flight, ſo'preme- 
ditated; with your Ivy Summer Houſe 
dinings; yourarts to blind ine; and all 
of us ee f. naughty young eres 
mrs} n 

1, fdr: 275 part, "would! anions - 
Th when told of it. Vour uncle Her- 
vey would not believe it, We rather 


expeQed, we rather feared, in more 


deſperate 2 There sud be 
but one more deſperate; and 1 was 
readier to habe N kt reſorted 
to, than the garden back- 4 
bar . wy 35 _ vac 
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by:your father and mother, and 


upon. 
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was torn between the two apprehen- 


ſions.Vour father, poor man! your 
father was beſide himſelf for near an 
hour — What imprecations! — What 
dreadful imprecations To this day 
he can hardly bear your name: yet can 
think of nobody elſe. Vour merits, 
my dear, but aggravate your fault. 
Something of freſh aggravation almoſt 
every hour,-How can any favour be 
expected?., __ x12 | ty | 
I am ſorry for it; but am afraid no- 
thing you aſk will be complied with. 
Why mention you, my dear, the 
ſaving you from mortifications, who 
have gone off with a man? What a 
Poor pride is.it to ſtand upon any-thing 
n https) WU Ba 
I dare not open my lips in your fa- 
vour. Nobody dare. Vour letter muſt 
ſtand by itſelf. This has cauſed me to 
ſend it to Harlowe Place. Expect 
therefore great ſeverity, . May you be 
enabled to. ſupport the lot you have 
drawn! O my dear! how unhappy have 
vou madeevery-body! Can you expect 
to be happy? Your father, wiſhes you 
had never. been burn. Your poor mo- 
ther—But why ſhould J affliet, you? 
here is now no help 1--You- muſt be 
changed indeed, if you are not very 


unhappy: yourſelf in the refleRions 


your thoughtful mind muſt ſuggeſt to 
en ay 161 000754 4 footing ed 
* Vou muſt now make the beſt of your 
lot. Vet ust married, it ſeems! 
Ii is in your power you ſay, to per- 
form whatever you ſhall undertake to 
do. You may deceive: yourſelf: you 
hope that your reputation and the fa- 
vour of your friends may be retrieved, 
ever, never, both, I doubt; if either. 


who loved you, and are related to you) 
muſt join to reſtore you: when can theſe 
be of one mind in a caſe ſo notoriouſly 
It would be very grievous, you ſay, 
to be precipitated upon meaſures, that 
may make the deſirable reconciliation 
more difficult. Is it xow, my dear, a 
time for you to be afraid of being pre- 
cipitated] At preſent, if ever, there 
can be no thought of reconciliation. 
The upſbot of your precipitation muſt 
fix be ſeen. There may be murder 
yet, as far as we know. Will che man 


tter of hers was w 
* 4 ' anne 


ten in private 


88 
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e offended perſon (and that is all 
10 


8 * | 4d LD 8.902415 . G j A 3: e354 th 5 4p 24 S 

| . + 3% | — | 9 "292 1 8 
* ee e Me. Hervey here ſays, it will be hereaftgr ſeen. chat thäs vere 
& N concert with the implacable Arabellae, A 


u are with part willingly with y 
if not, what jt be the Gang} 
If he will—Lord bleſs mel what ſhall 
we think of his reaſons for it ? == will 
fly this thought. I know your purit 
— But, my dear, are you not out of 
all protection? Are you not unmar. 
ried Have you not (making your 
daily prayers uſeleſs) thrown yourſelf 
into temptation'?; And'is not the man 
the moſt wicked of plotter? 
You have hitherto, you ſay (and ] 
think, my dear, with an air unbecoming 
your declared penitence) no fault to find 
auith the behaviour of a man from whon 
every evil was apprehended: like Ce. 
far to the Roman augur, which I heard 
you tell of, who had bid him beware 


of the ides -of March: * The ides of 


March, ſaid Cæſar, ſeeing the augu 
among the crowd, as he marched in 
ſtate to the ſenate- houſe, from which he 


never was to return alive, < the ides of 


* March are come. But they art not 


paſt, the augur replied. Make the 


application, my dear: may yo be able 


to make this reflection ja his good 


behaviour to the laſt of your know- 
ledge of him! May he behave himſelf 
better to you, than be ever did to any- 
body elſe over whom he had power! 
Amen!! „ IVES HOW 
No anſwer, I beſeech you. I he 
your meſſenger will not tell anycbody 
that T have written to you. And I dare 
ſay you will not ſhew what I havewrit- 
ten to Mr. Lovelace For I havewritten 
with the leſs reſerve, depending upon 
your pruflenee;{©/ Ent DT a0% 
_ You have my prayers. 
My Dolly knows not that I write, 
Nobody does *: not even Mr. Hervey. 
Dolly would have ſeveral times writ- 
ten: -but: having. defended' your fault 
with heat, and with a partiality that 
alarmed vs, {ſuch a fall as yours, my 
dear, muſt be alarming to all para 
ſhe has been forbidden, on pain of lof- 


ing our; favour! for ever: and! this at 


your family's requeſt, as well as by her 
father's commands. 
Vou have the poor girl's hourly: 


ers. I will, however, tell you, though 


ſne knows not what 1 do, as well as, 


thoſe of your truly aſlicted aunt, 
5 20d ont lug D. GET. 
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uss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


WII THE PRECEDING. 


8 SAT. MORN, APRIL 22. 
Have juſt now received the incloſed 
from my aunt Hervey. | Be pleaſed, 
my dear, to. keep her. ſecret of having 
written to the unhappy wretch her 
x PAN 5 1 
Imay go to London, I ſee, or where 
Iwill. No matter what becomes of 


me. 
I was the willinger to ſuſpend my 
journey thither, till I heard from Har- 
e Place. I thought, if I could be 
encouraged to hope for a reconciliation, 
Ivould let this man ſee, that he ſhould 
not have me in his power, but upon my 
own terms, if at all. | ; 
But I find I muſt be his, whether I 
will or not; and perhaps through till 
ter mortifications than thoſe great 
ones which I have already met with 
Aud muſt I be ſo abſolutely thrown 
upon a man, with whom J am not at all 
atisfied! ?! e 
My letter is ſent, you ſee, to Har- 
loge Place. My heart aches for the re- 


ception it may meet with there. 


One comfort only ariſes to me from 
it's being ſent; that my aunt will clear 
12 5 by the communication, from 
the ſuppoſition of having correſponded 
with the poor creature whom they have 
all determined to reprobate. It is no 


mall part of my misfortune that L have 
# weakened the confidence one dear friend 


has in another, and made one look cool 
upon another. My poor couſin Dolly, 
you ſee, has reaſon to regret on this ac - 

punt, as well as my aunt. Miſs 


lowe, my dear Miſs Howe, is but too 
ſenſible of the effects of my fault, hav- 


ing had more words with her mother 


on my account, than ever ſhe had on 
my other. Yet the man who has 

wi me into all this evil, I muſt be 
thrown upon Much did conſider, 


much did I apprebend, before my fault, 


W d it vot in all it's ſhocking 
. „ 75 3 * 


And now, to know that my father, 


bent before he. received the tidings 
{ of my ſuppoſed flight, owned that he 
Wed ge a3 bis life: that he would have 


HARLOWE, _ 409 
been all condeſcenſian: that he would 
—Oh! my dear, how tender, how mor- 
tifyingly tender, now in him! My sunt 
need not have been afraid, thatitſhould 


be known that ſhe has ſent me ſuch a 


letter as this -A father to KNEEL to 


his child There would not indeed 


have been any bearing of that! What 
Iſhould have done in ſuch a caſe, I know 
not. Death would have been much 
more welcome to me than ſuch a fight, 


on ſuch an occaſion, in behalf of a man 


ſo very, very diſguſtful] to me !—But I 
had deſerved annihilation, had I ſuffer» 
ed my father to kneel in vain. | 


| Yet, had bat the ſnerigcgof eb 


tion and perſonal preference been all, leſs 
than KNEELING ſhould have done. 
My duty ſhould have been the con- 


| on of my inclination, But an aver- 
on—an ayerſion ſo very ſincere 


The triumph of a eruel and ambitious 
brother, ever ſo uncontroulable, joĩned 
with the inſults of an envious ſiſter, 


bringing wills to theirs, which other - 
wiſe would have been favourable to nec 
the marriage duties, ſo abſolutely in- 


diſpenfable, ſo ſolemnly to be engaged 
for: the matrriage-intimacies [permit 


me to ſay to you, my friend, what the 


pureſt, although with apprehenſion, 


muſt think of] ſo very intimate: my- 
ſelf one, who never looked upon any 


duty, much leſs a voluntary-vowed 
one, with indifference; could it have 
been honeſt in me to have giyen my 
hand to an odious hand, and to have 
conſented to ſuch a more than reluctant, 


ſuch an immiſcible union, if I by 5 | 
bin 


call it? For life too Did I not thi 
more and A than moſt young crea- 
tures think; did I not weigh, Aid t 

refieft; I might perhaps have been leſs 
obſtinate..-Nelicacy, (may I preſume 
to call it?) thinking, wveighing, reflec- 


tion, are not bleſſings (I have vot found 
them ſuch) in the degree I have them. 
J wiſh I had been able, in ſome very 


nice caſes, to have known what indife- 


rence was; yet not to have my ignorance 


imputable to me as a fault. Oh!” my 
dear! the ſiner ſenſibilities, if Imay ſup- 
poſe mine to be ſuch, make not happy 

What a method had my friends in- 
tended to take with me? This, Idate ſay; 
2 7 chalked out by my bother. 

e, I ſuppoſe, was to haye_preſegted 
me to dl} ay affe} blot Fg F 
daughter capablSoPciers 8 
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$27 | 
ave been a ſore trial, no doubt. 


* 


it Let the iſſue have been what it 


would, would to Heaven I had ſtood it! 


There may be murder, my aunt ſays- 
This looks as if ſhe knew of Single- 
ton's raſh. plot. Such an % t, as ſbe 
calls it, of this unhappy affair, Heaven 


Would to Heaven, however, I had ſtood 


name I might now have been calle) 
For how ſhould I have reſiſted a conde. 
ey, cy", father, had he been 
able to have kept his temper with me? 
Vet my aunt ſays, he would have tes 
lented, if I had not. Perhaps he would 
have been moved by my humility, be. 
fore he could have fhewn ſuch undue 


e 880 1 
She ſſies a thought, that I can 1 
dwell upon A cruel thought But ſhe 

has a poor opinion of the purity ſhe 
compliments me with, if "the thinks 

that I am not, by Gop's grace, above 
temptation, from this ſex. Although 

I never ſaw a man, whoſy perſox I could 

like, before this man; yet his faulty 

character allowed me but little merit terview; and then yn ſhe would 

from the indifference I pretended to on have explained herſelf.— O this artful, 

his account. But, now. I ſee him ia this deſigning Lovelace Vet Imuftre. 

wearer lights, L like him leſs than ever. peat, that moſt ought E'to blame my. 
Unpolite, cruel, inſolent}—Unwiſe! telf for meeting him. | 

A trifler with his own, happineſs; the But far, far, be baniſned from me 
deſtroyer of mine! — His laſt treatment fruitleſs recrimination! Far baniſhed, 

— My fate. tod viſibly in his power» beeauſe fruitleſs! Let me wrap myſelf 

 Mafeer of. his own wiſhes, I ſhame to about in the mantle of my own inte- 

fay it!] / he. knew what ta wifh for. grity, and take comfort in my unfauliy 
Indeed I never liked him ſo little as intention! Since it is now too late ta 

now. Upon my word, I think I could look back, let me collect all my forti. 

hate him (if I do not already hate him) tude, and endeavour to ſtand thoſe 

ſooner than any man T ever thought to- fhafts of angry Providence, which it 

. terably of —A good reaſon why; be- will not permit me to ſhun} That what- 
| cauſe I-have been more difappointed eyer the trials may be, which Fam deſ- 
in my expectations of him; although tined to undergo, I may not behave un- 

they never were fo high, 'as to have worthily in them; and may come out 


condeſcenſion. Such temper as he 
would have received me with, (might 
have been improved upon in my favour. 
And that he had deſigned ultimately to 
relent, how it clears my friends, (at 
leaſt to themſelves) and condemns mes 
O why were my aunt's hints[Tremem. 
ber them now] ſo very dark ?— Yet} 
intended to have returned after the in. 


„ „ eee 


made him my choice in preference tothe amended by them. 7x | 
| fingle life, had that been permitied ms. Join with me in this prayer, my be- 
Still, if the giving him up for ever will loved friendz for your 6wn honour's 
make my path to reconciliation eaſy, fake, as well as for love's ſake, join 
and if they will ſignify as much to me, with me in it: leſt a deviation on my 
they mall fee that I never will be his: fide ſhould, with the cenſurious, caſt i 
for J have the vanity ta think my ſoul ſhade upon a friendſhip,” which has no 
IE. his foul's ſuperioo.  levity in it; and the baſis of which is 
Vou will ſay I rave: forbidden to eg as well in the greater 28 
U write to my aunt, and taught to deſpair r duties. en e 
. of reconciliation, you, my dear, muſt C1. HARTOWI. 
| | be troubled with my paſſionate reſent- Woes 5 
il ments. What a wretch was I to gie EN IVEY 
| bim a meeting, fince by that I put t J. ET TER EL. 
out of my power to meet my aſſembled + dat n ET een ee 
friends l All would now, if I had met iss cRARHLSSA HARLOWE, TO MISS: | 
them, have been over; and Who can UoW- e.. 
tell when my preſent diſtteſſes will-» ee 
Rid ef both men, I had been now per- SATUI DAY ayTERNOON, Arft 4. 
baps at my aunt Hervey's, or at my un- 0 My beft; my only friend? Nn 
. cle Antony's; wiſhing for my couſin WA indeed is my heart broken It has 
g Morden's arrival; who might have ac - received a blow it never will retov 
commodated all. Think not of correſpondin wich - 
| I zntegded; indeed, to have ſtood itz wretch wh now ſeems ab _— 
I and, if 1 bad, how know 1 by whoſe voted, How can it be otberwiſe, 1f 
%%ͤö’ fffTT1T1T1.T. ̃ . SOTO FT patent 
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qarent's curſes have the weight I al- 


wigs attridvitedt6 them, and have heard 
ſo many inſtances in confirmation of 
tat weight! — Ves, my dear * Miſs 
Howe, ſuper added to all my affliffions, 


| have the conſequences of 


my preſent fituation ſo much AMmorkz- 


henſion ? 


e at laſt; a letter from my un 
relenting ſiſter. Would to Heaven 1 


had not provoked it by my ſecond let 


ter to my aunt Hervey |, It lay ready 
for me, it ſeems. The thunder ſlept, 
till Lawakened it. I incloſe the Jetter 
elf, Tranſeribe it T cannot. There 
is bo bearing the thoughts of it: for 
[ſhocking reffection !] the curſe extends 
to the life beyond this. 
1am in the depth of vapourjſh de- 
ndency. I can only repeat, Shun, 
y; correſpond not with a wretch fo 
devoted, as C 
. CL. HARLOWE. 
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was expected you would ſend again 
to me, or to my aunt Hervey. The 


ineloſed has lain ready for you there- 
ſore hy direction. | You will bave no 
anſwer from any - body, write to wha 


jou will, and as ten as you will, and 


eee 66 

It was deſigned to bring you back by 
proper, authority, or to ſend you whi- 
ther the diſgraces you have brought 
upon us all, ſhould be in the likelieſt 
way, after a while, to be forgotten. 
But believe that deſign is over: ſo you 
may range ſeeurely Nobody will think 
t worth while to give themſelves any 
wouble about you. Yet. my mother 
has obtained: leave to ſend you your 
tloaths of all ſorts: but your cloaths 
dul, This is a favour-you?Hr'fee by 
dde within letter not deguαd yon: and 
$9 not granted for yaur ſake; hut be- 
ule my poor mother cannot bear in 

Acht anx-thing you uſed to wear. 
adus indloſed, and tremible. 
„ nen vo wk. 


3 * * 0 Tas 


wig | 


Rey. 
ſs to kruggle with! How all 1 
; fopport this reflection My paſt and 
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TO. THE.MOST. UNGRATERYL:AND 


* UNDUTIFUL OF DAUGHTERS». * 
© ©WARLOWE PLACE, APRIL The 
TT TH TW i! 


| r ac 
F ORI Enow not what name you 


are permitted, or chuſe to 5 by, 


Vou have filled us all with Aiſtracy 
tion. My father, in the firſt agita, 
tions of bis mind, on diſcovering 
your wicked, your ſhameful 'elope. 


ment, imprecated on his knees, a fear. 


Oc © a. a 
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©Uainty finger works; the, latter, fox - 
„he imputed dignity, (digpity W 
© the duſt!) af your boaſted figure;/an 


© this by thoſe fond parents dim whom 
| 3 'y | 


4 
[ 4 . 
6 
* 
6 
© but how to get off your forward ſe 
FR 
o 
6 
4 
0 
c 
0 
. 
N 


all! 5 
Vour drawings and your pieces are 
all taken down; as is alſo your own 
whole- length picture, in the Van- 
dyke taſte, from your late parlour: 


* there to periſh together: for Who can 


ful curſe upon you. Tremble at the 
recital of 1t!—Nolefs, than that you 
bere 


' 


may meet your unmet both 
and hereafter, 1 


place your wicked confidence. 
«* Your cloaths will not be ſent you. 


You ſeem, by leaving them behind 


you, to have been ſecure of them, 
whenever you demanded them; but 


N you could think of nothing 


ut meeting your fellow: —nothin 
If! 


— For every-thing ſeems to have been 


forgotten but what was to contribute 


to your wicked flight—Yet you judg 
ed right, perhaps, that you ould — 
been detected, had you endeayoured 


to get away your cloaths.—Cunning 


creature! not to make one ſtep that 


could gueſs at you by! Cunning ta 
effect your own ruin, and the diſgrace 


of all the family! 


But does the wretch put you upon 


writing for your things, for fear you 


ſhould be too expenſive to him ?—= | 


That's it, I fuppoſe, - 


© Was there ever tv creature? 
Vet this is the celebrated, * | 
blazing Clariſſa—Clariſſa, aubat ? 
 Harlowe, no doubt! — And. Hare 
of us 


lowe it will be, to the diſgrace 


* 


they are taken down, and throw into 
your cloſet, which will be nailed up, 
as if it were not a part of the 444. 1 


bear to ſee them? Vet, how did they 
uſe to be ſhewn to every-body; the 
former, for the magnifying of your 


| eafter, by means of the very 
 wretch, in whom you have choſen to 
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4 fate. 


' © Sa does my aunt Hervey. 
_ © So do I, baſe unworthy creature! 


bb CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


© you have run away with ſo much, yet 
with ſo little contrivance ! | 
My brother vows revenge upon 
* your libertine For the family's lake 
he yows it—Not for yours!/—For he 


© will treat you, be declares, like a 
common creature, if ever he ſees you: 


à and doubts not that this will be your 


© My uncle Harlowe renounces you 


4 for ever. 


© © So does my uncle Antony. 


© the diſgrace of a good family, and 


| © the property of an infamous rake, as 


© queſtionleſs you will ſoon find your- 
6 keit, if you are not already. 


© mily, to your ſex, and to your edu- 


cation, will not be ſent you, Your 


* money neither. Nor yet the jewels 
* fo undeſervedly made yours, For it 
© is wiſhed you may be ſeen a beggar 
© along London ſtreets. | 


© If all this is heavy, lay your hand 
© toyour heart, and aſk yourſelf, Why 


you have deſerved it? 
Every man whom your pride taught 
© you to reject with ſcorn, (Mr. Soimes 


© excepted, who, howeyer, has reaſon 


to rejoĩce that he miſſed you) triumphs 


in your ſhameful elopement; and now 


* knows how to account for his being 
« refuſed, fs Ve 

© Your worthy Norton is aſhamed of 
* you, and mingles her tears with your 
* mother's; both reproaching them- 


_ © ſelves for their ſhares in you, and in 


« ſo fruitleſs an education. 
Every- body, in ſhort, is aſhamed 


of you; but none more than 


© ARAaBELLA HaRLOWE,' 


„ LETTER LIL 
"MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


O00 © TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 

E comforted; he not dejected; do 

DD not deſpond, my deareſt and beſt- 
beloved friend. God Almighty is juſt 
and gracious, and gives not his aſſent 
to raſh and inhuman curſes. Can you 
think that Heaven will ſeal to the black 
ons of it's depraved croatüres! 


the worſt, would be miſerable in bo 


and diſappointment—Diſappointment 
in deſigns proper to be fruſtrated. 


but God can curſe. Parents, or others, 
. whoever they be, can only pray to him 
Vour books, ſince they have not 

© taught you what belongs to your fa- 


then, I repeat, that he incur not the 


If it did, malice, envy, and revenge 
would triumph; and the beſt of thehy. 
man race, blaſted by the 'malignity of 


worlds; 4 | 1g 
This outrageouſneſs ſnews only what 
manner of. ſpirit they are of, and how 
much their ſordid views exceed their 
rental love. *Tis all. owing to 


If you conſider this malediction as it 
ought to be conſidered, a perſon of 
your piety muſt and will rather, pity 
and pray for your raſh father, — 
terrify yourſelf on the occaſion. None 


to curſe; and ſuch prayers can have no 
weight with a juſt and all- perfect Be. 
ing, the motives to which are unrea- 
fonable, and the end propoſed by them 
cruel, Wl fee e. 

Has not God commanded us to bleſi 
and curſe not? Pray for your father 


malediction he has announced on you; 
ſince he has broken, as you ſee, a com- 
mand truly divine; while you, by 


obeying that other precept which en. 


joins us to pray for them that perſecut 
and curſe us, will turn the curſe into a 
bleſſing. 


My mother blames them for thid 


wicked letter of your ſiſter; and ſhe pi - 


ties you; and, of her own accord, wiſh- 
ed me to write to comfort you, for thit 
once; for ſhe ſays, It is pity your heart, 


which was ſo noble, a when the 


ſenſe of your fault, and the weight of 
a parent's curſe, are ſo ſtrong upon 
you) ſhould be quite broken, 
Lord bleſs me, how your aunt writes! 
—Can there be two rights and two 
wrongs in palpable cales!—But, my 


dear, ſhe muſt be wrong: ſo they all have 


been, juſtify themſelves now as they 
will. They can only 2 themſelves 
to themſelves from ſelfiſh poop re- 
ſolving to acquit, not fairly to try them. 
ſelves; Did yout unkind aunt; in all 
thetedious progreſs of your contentions 
with them, give you the leaſt hope of 
their relenting ? Her dark hints now 
I recollect, as well as you. But why 
was. any-thing good or hopeful'to be 
darkly hinted ? How eaſy wis it for 


ber, who-pretended always to love'you} 
for ber, who can give ſuch flowing li- 
cence to her pen for your hurt; 8 
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CLARISSA. 
ryen you one word, one line (in con- 
dence) of their pretended change of 

meaſure 2s r 


But do not mind their after - pre- 
tences, my dear— All of them ſerve 
but for tacit confeſſions of their vile 
uſage of you. Iwill keep your aunt's 
ſecret, never fear. I would not, on any 
consideration, that my mother ſhould 
ſee her letter. ; | | 
You will now ſee, that you have no- 
thing left, but to overcome all ſerupu- 
louſneſs, and marry as ſoon as 2 
have an opportunity. Determine ſo to 
do, M dear. 
Iwill give you a motive for it, re- 
ing myſelf. For this I have reſolv- 
ed, and this I have vowed, [O friend, 


the beſt beloved of my heart, be not 


angry with me for it!] That fo long 
as your happineſs is in ſuſpenſe, I wil 
Sw think of martying. In juſtice 
to the man I ſhall have, I have vowed 
this: for, my dear, muſt not I be mi- 
ſerable, if you are ſo? And what an 
unworthy wife muſt I be to any man 


who cannot have intereſt enough in my 


heart to make his obligingneſs a ba- 
lance for an affliction he has not 
a:: + 6+ 7 b. . 


I would ſhew Lovelace your ſiſter's 


abominable letter, were it to me. I in- 


cloſe it. It ſhall not have a place in this 
houſe, _ This will enter him of courſe 
into the ſubject which now you ought 
to have moſt in view, Let him ſee what 


u ſuffer for him. He cannot prove 
aſe to ſuch an excellence. I ſhould 


never enjoy my head or my ſenſes, 
would this man prove a villain to you! 
With a merit ſo exalted, you may 
have puniſhment more than enough 
for your involuntary fault in that huſ- 


would not have you be too ſure, 
that their project to ſeize you is over. 
The words intimating that it is over, 
in the letter of that abominable Ara- 
bella, ſeem calculated to give you ſe- 
tutjty.— She only ſays, ſne believes 
that deſign is over. And I do not yet 
ind from Miſs Lloyd, that it is diſ- 
owed! So it will be beſt, when you 
ue in London, to be private, and; for 
fear of the worſt, po © | 
to a third place; for I would not, 


hands. of ſuch flaming aud malevolent 


** Fe 
fr 440 
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my Norris's Miſcellames. 


t every direction 


anre 113 


ou at ſome third place; and I ſhall then | 
e able to aver to my mother. or to any. 


* 


other, if occaſion be, that I know not 
where you are. ks +a 
Beſides, this meaſure will make you 
leſs apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of their violence, ſhould they reſolve 
to attempt to carry you off in ſpite of 
Lovelace, HOTTIE F-1 


I would. have you direct to Mr. 


Hickman, even your anſwer to this. 
I have a reaſon for it. Beſides, my 


mother, notwithſtanding this particular 


indulgence, is very poſitive. They 
have prevailed upon her, I know, to 
give her word to this purpoſe—Jpiteful 
pe wretohes! How I hate in particu- 
lar your fooliſh uncle Antony, | 
I would not have your thought: 


dwell on the contents of your ſiſter's 
ſhocking letter; but purſue other ſub- 


* 


et me know your progreſs with Love- 
lace, and what he fays to this diabol ical 


curſe, So far you may enter into this 


hateful ſubſect. I expect that this will 
aptly introduce the grand topick be- 
tween you, without needing a mediator. 


Come, my dear, when things are at 


worſt, they will mend, Good often 


comes, when evil is expected. But if 


you deſpond, there can be no hopes of 
cure. Don't let them break your heart; 
for that is plain to me, is now what 
ſome people have in view to do. 
- How poor, to withold from you your 


books, your jewels, and your money! 


As money is all you can at preſent 
want, ſince they will vouchſafe to ſend 
your cloaths, I ſend fifty guineas by 
the bearer, incloſed in ſingle papers in 
Leher you, 

as you love me, return them not. 
have more at your ſervice. ' So if 
2 like not your lodgings or his be- 
aviour when you get to town, leave 
both them and him out of hand.” © 
would adviſe'you to write to Mr. 
Morden without delay. If he intends 
for England, it may haſten him. And 
if do very well till he can come. 


ou w 

But ſurely Lovelace will be infatuated, 
if he ſecure not his happineſs by 
conſent, before that of Mr. Mor 


— 


en's is. 
Is: 


made needful on his arrival. 


Onee more, my dear, let me beg of | 
you to be comforted, e ; 


your uſual prudence the ſtake before 


* #4 Þ 


poſe yourkef to be me, and we oh 


e ſubjeRs before you. "And 


C14 TIVOIAAH 2211849 
414 CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
631 Hed Thos ink yes as, 99 73) 9714272 Son eg heut gu 
Jule, Kon mai —-for your diſtreſs is Pray, my deareſt friend, keep to your. 
mine zJ. and then you, will, add full day ſelf èvery- thing that may appear diſte. 
to theſe but glimmering lights which putable pf him from me.. 
- are held out to you. hy your ewertalfec- I muſt acquaint. you, that his king 
| tquale and faithjub , .-. 1+ behaviour, and my low-ſpititedneſs, co. 
lo ne 11:4) ,» ANNA Howe, operating wirb your former advice, and 
ty Sie ai M6 tc rad wv) TEE. my unhappy ſituation, made me that 
I hurry this away by Robert. I will very Sunday evening nereiue unreſerv. 
-*.” enquire into the truth of your edly his declarations: and pow indeed | 
. .-aunt's pretences about the change àm more in his power than ever. 
oef meaſures which ſhe fays they .. He, preſſes, me every hour indeed a 
intended in caſe you had not gone veedleſily, as unkindly } for freſu tokens 
On iin him. And, as T have been byoupht 
1 Lg tdWo ſue verbal concaſſious, if he ſhould 
LETTER; LIII. prove unworthy, I am ſure; I ſhall have 
great feaſon, to blame this violent let. 
MISS.CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miss ters for I have no reſolution at all. 
e er ü ROW Abandoned thus, of all my natural 
DAG 12241644409 40.6.0 Triendss:'of, whoſe returning favonc:] 
| WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL a6, have how no: hopes, and only you to 
VOR letter, my beloved Miſs pity, me, and you.reſtrained,as I may 
; ; & Hewe, gives me great comfort. ſay, I have been forced to turn my de- 
„How ſweetly do I expexience'the truth folate heart to ſueh protection as Lcquld 
of the wile man's ohſer vation, TA a find, us on od © rot e 
| yaithful friend is the medicine of lie! All my comfort is, that your advice 
| _ _, Your meſſenger finds me juſt ſetting reptatedly given to the ſame purpoſe, in 
(| out for. London: the chaiſe at the door. your kind letter before me, Warrants 
| Already I have taken leave of the good me. I now ſet out the more chearfully 
i8 widow,. Who bas obliged. me with the to London on that account: for before, 
| company of her eldeſt daughter, at Mr, a heavy weight hung upon my heart; 
| Lovelace's requeſt, While he rides hy and, although I thought it beſt and 
| | vs. The young gentlewoman is to re- : ſafeſt to go, yet my ſpixits ſunk, I know 
bf turn in two or three days with the not why, at every motion; I made to» 
| chaiſe, in it's way to my Lord M's wards. a: preparation for iz. 
| * Hertfordlhire ſeat, 21921 10977 42.3209 I hope no miſchief. will happen on the 
| I received my ſiſter's dreadful letter road. Ihope theſe violent ſpirits will 
on Sunday, when Mr., Lovelace was net meet «+ 58 an 
| out. He ſaw, on his return, my xtreme Everyrone is waiting for me. - Par- 
| gn and dejeftion ; and he, was told don, me, my beſt, my kindeſt friend, 
j ow. much worſe I had been: for L had, that, J,-return your; Norris. In theſe 
1 fainted away more than once. more premiſing proſpects, L cannot have 
| I chink the contents of it have-tough- occaſion for your favour, Beſides, I 
| ed my head as well as my heart. hae ſame hope, that with my cloaths 
ii He would fain have ſeen it. But I they will, ſend me the money I wrote 
1 would not permit that,.. becauſe. of the fe although it is denied me in the let- 
threatenings he would have found in it ter, If chey do not, and if I ſhould have 
againſt himſelf. As it avgs, the effect oceaſſen, Lean but fignify my wants to 
| it had upon me, made, bim break out ſo ready a friend. Andbaye promiſed 
| into execrations and menaces. .I was to be,oblige only to yeu. But L kad 
ſq Ill that he | himſelf adviſed. me ta rather, methinks, you ſhould: bave it 
lay gging.to, town,on Monday, as I, flilhtq;fay, if challenged, that nothin 
mops ſed to dos. "| pvf this nature has been-erther-requenee: 
He is extremely regardful and tender ar done. L this, with, a hien en- 
cf. mei All, that you, ſuppoſed wauld tizely to my future hopes of recovering 
fol dw this violent letter, from him, has. your mother's faxvoùr, wich, next ta 
wed it. He has offered himſelf to. that of my on father and mother, I am 
my cep vin unxeſeryed a man- moſt ſolicitous to recover... {wht 
ner, that Lam concemmed 1! have walt-, om asgheint von with. anch 
ten ſo freely and ſo diff ently of him. more, notwithſtanding my hurry; thy | 
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crARISSA HARLOWE, 
that bs that Mr. Loyelace offered either 


to attend me to Lord M.'s, or to ſend 
for his chaplain, yeſterday. He preſſed 
me to conſent to this propoſal, moſt 
earneſtly; and even ſeemed deſirous ra- 
ter to have the ceremony paſs here, 
than in London: for when there, I had 
told him, it was time enough to con- 


ſder of ſo weighty and important a 


matter. Now, upon the receipt of your 
kind, your conſolatory letter, methinks 
| could almoſt wiſh it had been in 

y to comply with his earneſt ſoli- 


citations. © But this dreadful letter has 


uihinged my whole frame. Then ſome 
little punctilio ſurely is neceſſary. _ No 

paration made. No articles drawn. 
No licence ready. Grief ſo extreme: no 
pleaſure in proſpect, nor ſo much as in 
wih—O my dear, who could think of 
entering into ſo ſolemn an engagement? 
Who, ſo unprepared, could ſeem to be 
ready ! PIT ICS 


TfI could flatter myſelf, that my in- 
difference to all the joys of this life pro- 


ceeded from proper motives, and not 


rather from the difappointments and 
mortifications my pride has met with, 
how much rather, I think, ſhould T 
chuſe to be wedded to my ſhroud, than 
to any man on earth! + 

Indeed T have at preſent no pleaſure, 


but in yur friendſhip. Continue that 
| to me 


beſeech you. If my heart riſes 
er to a capacity of more, it muſt 
be built on that . | 

My ſpirits fink again, on ſetting out. 
Excuſe this depth of vapouriſh dejec- 
tion, which forbids me even hope, the 
cordial that keeps life from ſtagnating, 
and which never Was denied me till 
within theſe eight and - forty hours. 


But it is time to relieve you. 


Adieu, my beſt beloved and kindeſt 
friend! 1555 for your | 
. CLARISSA. 


t HARLOWE., | 


; | THYRSDAY, APRIL 27. 
orry you ſent back my Norris. 


W please. So multi, in my turn, We 


[ ut you muſt be allqwed to do as 


41 5 


muſt neither of us, perhaps, expect ah- 
ſolutely of the other what is the righteſt 
to be done: and yet few folks, ſo young 
as we are, better know, what that right. 
ig. I cannot ſeparate myſelf from you; 
although I give a double inſtance of my 
vanity in joining myſelf with you in 
this particvlar affertion. 178 

I am moſt heartily rejoiced, that your 
proſpects are ſo much. mended; and 
that, as I hoped, good has been pro- 
duced out of evil. What muſt the man 
have been, what muſt have been his 
views, had he not taken ſuch a turn, 
upon a letter ſo vile, and upon a treat- 
ment ſo unnatural; himſelf] principally 
the occaſion of it? E 

You know. beft your motives for ſu- 
ſpending: but I wiſh you could have 
taken him at offers ſo earneſt“. Why 
ſhould you not have permitted him to 
ſend for Lord M.'s chaplain? If punc- 
tilio only was in the way, and want of 
a licence, and of proper preparations, 
and ſuch-like, my ſervice to you, my 
dear: and there is ceremony tantamount . 
to your ceremony, | | 

Do not, do not, my dear friend, again 
be ſo very melancholy a decliner, as to 
prefer a ſhroud, when the matter you 
with for is in your power; and when, 
as you have juſtly ſaid heretofore, per- 
ſons cannot die when they will, _ 
+ Butitis a ſtrange perverſeneſs in hu- 
man nature, that we flight that. when 
ang us, which at a diſtance we wiſh 

or. | 

You have now but one point tq pur- 
ſue; that is marriage: let that be ſo- 
lemnized, Leave the reſt to Providence; 


and, to uſe your own words in a for- 


mer letter, follow as that leads. You 
will have a handſome man; a genteel 
man; he would be a ai man, if he 
were not vain of his endowments, and 
wild and intriguing: but while the eyes 


of many of our (ex, taken by ſo ſpecious 


a form and ſo brilliant a ſpirit, encou- 
rage that vanity, you muſt be content- 
ed to ſtay till grey hairs and prudence 
enter upon the ſtage together. You 
would not haveevery-thing inthe ſame 
man. F 3 * 

I believe Mr. Hickman treads no 
crooked paths; but he hobbles moſt 
ungrace fully in a ſtrait one. Vet Mr. 


ile Lovelace in his next letter tells his friend how extremely ill the lady was; recovering 


oy 


fie to fall into 


fronger fits, and nobody expecting her life. She had not, he ſays, ac« 


Wanted Mise Howe, how wery ill ſhe was. To Page 417, the tells Miſs Howe -that her 


- 


Mis lulpending were not mere ceretenions gages" | 


wo, 


520g 
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Hickman, though he pleaſes not = 
eye, nor diverts my ear, will not, as T 


believe, diſguſt the one, nor ſhock the 
other. Vour. man, as I have lately ſaid, 


will always keep up attention; you will 


always be alive with him, though per- 
haps more from fears than hopes: while 
Mr. Hickman will neither ſay any- 
thing to keep one awake; nor yet, by 
ſhocking adventures, make one's ſlum- 
bers uneafy. -* - - | | 

I believe I now know which of the 
two men fo prudent a perſon as you 
would, at firſt, have choſen; nor doubt 
J, that yon can gueſs which I would 
have made choice of, if I might. But 
proud as we are, the proudeſt of us all 
can only refuſe, and many of us accept 
the but. half-worthy, for fear a ftill 
worſe ſhould offer. 
If men had choſen their miſtreſſes for 
ſpirits like their own, although Mr. 
Lovelace, at the long run, might have 
been too many for me, I don't doubt but 
I ſhould have given heart-ache for 
heart- ache, for one half- year at leaſt; 
while you, with my dull-iwift, would 
have glided on as ſerenely, as calmly, 
as unaccountably, as the ſucceeding 
| ſeaſons; and varying no otherwiſe than 


they, to bring on new beautiesand con- 


veniences to all about you. 


i, * * 
I was going on in this ſtile—But | 


my mother broke in upon me, with a 

' prohibitory aſpe&t, She gave me leave 
for oneletter only.—She had juſt parted 
with your odious uncle; and they have 
been in cloſe conference again. 


She has vexed me. I muſt lay. this | 


by till I hear from you again; not know- 
ing whither to fend it. | 
Direct me to a third: place, as I de- 
| fired in my former. | 


I told my mother, (on her challeng- 
ing me) that I was writing indeed, and 


to you: but it was only to amuſe my- 


ſelf; for I proteſted, that I knew not 
. avhere to ſeud to you. 

I hope that your next may inform me 
of your nuptials, although the next to 
that were to acquaint me, that he was 
the ungratefulleſt monſter on earth; as 
he muſt be, if not the kindeſt huſband 

in it. W Fg 
My mother has vexed me. But ſo, 
oon reviſing, I wrote before.—But ſhe 
has unhinged me, as you call it: pre- 
tended to catechize Hickman, I af 


« 


ure 
you, for contributing to our ſuppoſed 


'CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


correſpondence. Catechized him ff. 
Verely too, upon my word 1—I believe 
J have a ſneaking kindneſs for the 
ſneaking fellow; for I cannot endure 
that any-body thould treat him like a 
fool but myſelf. | | 
I believe, between you and me, the 
lady 3 herſelf. I heard ber 
oud. She poſſibly imagined, that my 
facher was come to life again. Vet the 
meekneſs of the man might have ſoon 
convinced her, I ſhould have thought; 
for my father, it ſeems, would talk 2 
loud as the, I ſuppoſe, (though within 
a few yards of each other) as if hoth 
were out of their way, and were hal. 
looing at half a mile's diſtance, to get 
In again. EI IE | 
I know you'll blame me for this 
ſaucineſs—But I told you I was vexed: 
and if I had not a ſpirit, my parentage 
on both ſides might be doubted, _ 
You muſt not chide me too ſeverely, 
however, becauſe I have learned of you 
not to defend myſelf in an error: and! 
own Jam wrong; and that's enough; 
you won't be fo generous in this caſe, 
as you are in every other, if you don't 
Du iſch - 55 Ow 
Adieu, my dear! I muſt, I will love 
you; and love you for ever! So ſub. 
{cribes your | 
is | Ax RA Hows. 


IETER 


FROM MISS HOWE. INCLOSED 15 
| THE ABOVE. 


SE THURSDAY, APRIL 17 
1 Have been making enquiry, as I told 
1 you I would, whether your relations 


had really (before you left them) ge- 


ſolved upon that change of meaſures 
which your aunt mentions in her letter; 


and by laying together ſeveral pieces of 
intelligence, ſome drawn from my mo- 


ther, through your uncle Antany's com- 
munications; ſome from Miſs Lloyd, 
by your ſiſter's; and ſome, by a third 
way, that I ſhall not tell you of; | have 
reaſon to think the following a true kate 


of the:caſe,  - \ 


That there was no. intention of 2 
change of nieafures, till within two or 
three days of your going away. On tie 
contrary, your brotherand ſiſter, though 
they had no hope of prevailing with you 
in Solmes's favour, were reſolved * 
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o give over their perſecutions till they 


| ſolved upon. | 
however, too advantageous to be given 


puſhed you upon taking ſome ſtep, 
4 by help of their good offices, | 


bond be deemed inexcuſable by the 


hatf witted fouls they had to play upon. 
But that at laſt your mother (tired 
with and perhaps aſhamed of the paſ- 


ſve part ſhe had acted) thought fit to 
declare to Miſs Bell, that ſhe was de- 
termined to try to put an end to the fa- 
mily-feuds; and to get your uncle Har- 
owe to ſecond her endeavours. | 
This alarmed your brother and ſiſter; 
and then a change of meaſures was re- 
Solmes's offers were, 


vp; and your father's condeſcenſion 
was now to be their ſole dependence, 
and (as they give it out) the trying of 
what that would do with you, their laſt 
of | 


ſucceeded, I verily think, with ſuch a 
daughter as they had to deal with, could 
that father who never, I dare ſay, kneel- 
ed in his life but to his God, have ſo far 
condeſcended as your aunt writes he 
would. T7 | 

Rut then, my dear, what would this 


have done? — Per haps you would have | 


given Lovelace the meeting, in hopes to 
pacify him, and prevent miſchief; ſup- 
poſing that they had given you time, 
and not hurried you directly into the 
tate. But if you had not met him, you 
fee, that he was reſolved to viſit them, 
and well attended too: and what mul 
havebeen the conſequence ? 


So that, vpon the whole, we know 


not but matters may be beſt as they are, 
however diſagreeable that heſt is. 
I hope your conſiderate and thought- 


hint, Who would not with patience 
ſuſtain even a t evil, if ſhe could 
perſuade herſelf, that it was kindly diſ- 
penſed, in order ta prevent a fill greater? 


Epecially, if ſhe could fit down, as 


can, and acquit her own heart? 
Permit me one further obſervation— 
Do we not fee, from the aboye ſtate of 


"the matter, what might have been done 
before, by the avorthy perſar of your fa- 
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ily, had ſhe exerted the mother, in be- 
half of a child ſo meritorious, yet ſo 
puck oppreſſedꝰ 

Adieu, my dear. I wil be ever yours. 


0 | 62 ANA Howe. 
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ort. g | 
And, indeed, my dear, this muſt have 


© pardon, than he 


rent to you. 


1 9 


9 . 
— 
Clariſſa, in her anſwer to the fn bf 
 thetwwo laſt leiters, chides ber friend 
for giving 1 little weight to ber ad- 
Dice, in relation to ber behawiour to 
Hier mother. It may be proper tb in- 
ſert here the following extradly from ' 
that anſaver; thounh a little before 


© You aſſume, my dear, ſays ſhe, your 
* uſual, and ever-agreeable itile, in what 
; = write of the two gentlemen“, and 
© how unaptly you think they have choſen; 
Mr. Hickman in adgrefling you; Mr. 
© Lovelace me. But I am inclinable to 
© believe, that with a view to happineſs, 
© however two mild tempers might agree, ''s 
© two high ones would make ſad work of 
it, both at one time violent and unyield= 
eing. You two might indeed have ra - 
©queted the ball berwizt you, as you 
*fay+. But Mr. Hickman, by his gen- 
*tle manners, ſeems formed for you, if 
you go not too far with him. If you 
© do, it would be a tameneſs in him to 


bear it, which would make a man more 


© contemptible than Mr. Hickman can 
ever deſerve to be made, Nor is it a 
© diſgrace for even a brave man, who 
knows what a woman is, to vow to him 
fore hand. : l 5 
Do you think it js to the credit of 
© Mr. Lovelace's character, that he can 
© be offenſive and yiolent ?—Does he not, 


6 N to be very obſequious be- 


eas all ſuch ſpirits muſt, ſubjett himſelf 


to the neceſſity of making ſubmiſſions 
for his exceſſes, far more martifying to 
© a proud heart than thoſe condeſcenſions 


* which the high-ſpirited are fo apt to 
impute as a weakneſs of mind in ſuch 
a man as Mr. Hickman? 


fol mind will make a good uſe of this 


Let me tell you, my dear, that Mr. 
© Hickman is e nous. as would rather 
© bear an affront from a lady, than offef 
one to her. He had rather, I dare ſay, 
that ſhe ſhould have occaſion to aſk bis 
- ; 2 2 
yon have outliqed your fir on; and 
Chad the ſecond . — 4 angel, be 
* would not have been more than indiffe- 
My motives for ſuſpending,” procredt 
be, © were not merely ceremonious ones. 
©] was really very ill. I could not hold 
cup my head. The contents of my ſiſter's 
letters had pierced my heart. Indeed, 
my dear, I was very ill. And was J, 
% + Page 373 8 
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* ſex; and I ſhou 
b hope — And having ſome, I might have 
gore. Fer as money is ſaid to increaſe 
money, ſo does the countenance of per- 
: ſons of character increaſe friends: while 
© the deſtitute -72/} be deſtitute.— It goes 
. againſt my heart to beg of you to diſ- 


| 
| 
| 
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© moreover, to he as ready to accept his 
r offer, as if I were afraid be never would 
repeat it? 

„ ſee with great regret, that your 


mamma is ſtill immoveably bent againſt 


© our correſpondence, What ſhall I do 
© about it? lt goes againſt me to con- 
© tinue it, or to with you to favour me 
c with returns.—Yet I have ſo managed 
© my matters, that I have no friend but 
*you' to adviſe with. It is enough to 
© make. one, indeed, wiſh to be married 
©to this man, though a man of errors; 
© as he has worthy relations of my own 

[4 have ſome friends, I 


© continue correſponding with me; and 
yet it is againſt my conſcience to carry 
it on againſt parental prohibition. But 
I dare not uſe all the arguments againſt 


ir that T could uſe—And why?—PFor 
fear I ſhould convince you; and you 


© ſhould reject meas the reſt of my friends 


have done. I leave, therefore, the de- 


© termination of this point upon you, 


II am not, I find, to be truſted with it. 


© But be uine all the fault, and all the 


* cauſe of thoſe- over-lively ſentences 


_» © wherewith you conclude the letter I 
© have before me, and which I muſt no 
© farther animadvert upon, becauſe you 


© forbid me to do ſo. 
, Jo the ſecondletter; among other things, 


ſhe ſays, 


. © $5, my dear, you ſeem to think, that 


| | # there was a fate in my error, The cor- 
dial, the conſiderate friend is ſeen in the 


© obſervation you make on this occaſion, 
© Yet ſince things have happened as they 


„ have, would to Heaven I could hear, 


„that all the world acquitted my father, 
dor, at leaſt, my mother! whoſe charac- 


© ter, before theſe family-feuds broke out, 


© was the ſubject of every one's admira- 
tion. Don't let any-body ſay from you, 


! © ſo that it may come to her-ear, that ſhe 
- * might, by a timely exertion of her fine 
c © talents, have ſaved her unhappy child. 


Mou will obſerve, my dear, that in her 
« own good time, when ſhe ſa that there 
* was not likely to be an end to my bro- 
© ther's perſecutions, the reſolved to exert 


booty, and has taken it into his * 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
* herſelf, But the pragmatzeal daughtyy; 


* by the fatal meeting, precipitated | 
' and fruſtrated her R defi . 
0 my love, I am now convinced, by 
* dear experience, that. while children 
© are ſo happy as to have parents or 
* guardians, whom they may conſult, 
* they ſhould not preſume (no, not with 
the beſt and pureſt intentions) to fol. 
* low their own conceits, in material 
* caſes, — | | 

A ray of hope of future reconciliation 
darts in upon my mind, from the in. 
* tention you tell me my mother had to 
* exert herſelf in my favour, had I not 


gone away, And my hope is the 


* ſtronger, as this communication points 


out to me, that my uncle Harlowe'r 
* zntereſt is likely, in my mother's opi. 


nion, to be of weight, if it could be 
© engaged. It will behove me, perhaps, 
* to apply to that dear uncle, if a pio- 
per occaſion offer. 


LETTER IV.. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


1 MONDAY, APRIL 24, 
ATE is weaving a whimſical web 
for thy friend; and I fee not but l 


ſhall be inevitably manacled, 
© puniſhment, if it be puniſhablel- And 
* certainly it muſt, when it can be the 


Here have I been at work, dig, dig, 
dig, like a cunning miner, at one time, 
and ſpreading my ſnares, like an art- 
ful fowler, at another, and-exulting in 
my contrivances to get this inimitable 
creature abſolutely into my power. 
Every- thing made for me. Her brother 
and uncles were but my pioneers: ber 

father ſtormed as I directed him to 
ſtorm, Mrs. Howe was acted by the 
ſprings J ſet at work: her daughter way 
moving for me, and yet imagined her- 
ſelf plumb againſt me: and the dear 
creature herſelf had already run her 
ſtubborn neck into my gin, and knew 
not that ſhe was caught, for I had not 
drawn my ſprindges cloſe about her 
And juſt as all this was compleated, 
wouldit-thou believe, that I. ſhould be 
my own enemy, and her friend ?——That 
I ſhavld be fo totally diverted from all 
my favourite purpoſes, as to propoſe to 
marry her before I went tg town, in or- 
der to put jt out of my own power to 


reſume them?) 


When thou knoweſt this, wilt thou 
not think that my black angel plays me 


— 
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0 urge me on to the indiſſoluble tie, 


he might be more ſure of me (from 
1 tranſgreſſions to which he 
vill certainly ſtimulate me, when wed- 
ged) than perhaps he thought he could 
ye from the ſimple fins, in which I have 
ſo long allowed myſelf, that they ſeem 
to have the plea of habit. 5 
Thou wilt be ſtill the more ſurprized, 

when I tell thee, that there ſeems to be 
\ coalition going forward between the 
black angels and the white ones; for 
here has hers induced her in one hour, 
and by one retrograde accident, to ac- 
huopledge, what the charming creature 
never before acknowledged, apreferable 
favour for me. She even avows an 
intention to be mine—Mine, without 
reformation-conditions,—She permits 
me to talk of love to her: 'of the irrevo- 
cable ceremony: yet, another extraor- 


dinary! poſtpones that ceremony; chuſes 


to ſet out for London; and even to go 
to the widow's in town. | 


Well, but how comes all this about?* 


methinks thou aſkeſt.— Thou, Love- 
© lace, dealeſt in wonders; yet aimeſt 
© not at the marvellous —How did all 
t this come about? £5 | 

I will tell thee—I was in danger of 
Hug my charmer for ever.—$he was 
ſoaring upward to her native ſkies. She 
was got above the earth, by means, too, 
of the earth-born: and ſomething ex- 
traordinary was to be done to keep her 
with us ſublunaries. And what ſo 
elfectually as the ſoothing voice of love, 
and the attracting offer of matrimony 
from a man not hated, can fix the at- 
tention of the maiden heart aching with 
uncertainty; and before impatient of the 
queſtionable queſtion ? 3 
This, in ſhort, was the caſe— While 


ſde was refuſing all manner of obliga- 


tion to me, keeping me at haughty diſ- 
tance, in hopes that her couſin Mor- 
den's arrival would ſoon fix her in a 
full and abſolute independence of me; 
diſguſted likewiſe at her adorer, for 
holding himſelf the reins of his own 
paſſions, inſtead of giving them up to her 
controul-—She writes a letter, urging 
an anſwer to a letter before ſent, for her 
appare}, her jewels, and ſome gold, 
which ſhe bad left behind her; all which 
wis to ſave her pride from obligation, 
and to 1 . up independence her 


heart was ſet upchn. And what fol- 
lowed but a ſhocking anſwer, made ill 


more ſhocking by the communication 


is now truly in danger 
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of a father's curſe upon a daughter do- 
ſerving only bleſſings ?—A curſe'upot. 
the curſer's heart, and a double one 
upon the tranſmitter's, the ſpiteful, the 
envious Arabella! 
Abſent when it camez on my return, 
I found her recovering from fits, again 
to fall into ſtronger fits; and nobody 
expecting her life; half a dozen meſſen- 
gers diſpatched to find me out. Nor 
wonder at her being fo affected; the, 
whoſe filial piety gave her dreadful faith 
in afather's curſes; and thecurſe of this 
gloomy tyrant extending (to uſe her 
own worlda; when ſhe could ſpeak) o 
both auorlds. O that it had turned, in 
the moment of it's utterance, to a mor- 
tal quinſey, and ſticking in his gullet, 
had choaked the old execrator, as a 
warning to all ſuch unnatural fathers! 
What a miſcreant had I been, not to 
bave endeayoured to bring her back, 
by all the endearments, by all the vows, 
by all the offers, that I could make her? 
I did bring her back, More than a 
father to her; for I have given her a life 
her unnatural father had well-nigh 
taken away: ſhall I notcheriſhthe fruits 
of my own benefaction? I was earneſt 
in my vows to marry; and my ardour 
to urge the preſent time was à real ar- 
dour, But extreme dejeQion, with a 
mingled delicacy, that in her dying mo- 
ments I doubt not "the will preſerve, 
have cauſed her to refuſe me the time, 
though not the ſolemnity ; for ſhe has 
told me, that now ſhe muſt be wholly 
in my protection, [being deflitute 
every other !] More indebted ſtill, thy 
friend, as thou ſeeſt, to her cruel rela- 
tions, than to herſelf, for her favour! 
She has written to Miſs Howe an ac- 
count of their barbarity; but bas not 
acquainted her, how very ili ſbe was. 
Low, very law, the remains; yet, 
dreading her ſtupid brother's enter« 
prize, ſhe wants to be in London; where, 
but for hi wry nr (wouldft thou 
have believed it?) for my perſuaſions, 
ſeeing her ſo very ill, Fed —.— have 
been this night; and we ſhall actuall 
ſet out on Wedneſday morning, if ſh 
be not worſe, | FS KEI 
And 2 4 — a ow worth with 
thee, on thy heavy preachment of $a- 
turday laſt, " i. 
Thou art apprehenſive, that the lady 
| and it iv a 
miracle, thou telleſt me, if ſhe withſtand 
Nich an attempter: knowing wa we 
| ow 
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à fair trial. 
calamity the teſt of virtue? And wouldſt 


rage, if ſhe ſtand that proof? 


arguer, turn back to my long 


dlovvn to correct thy maite 
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know of the fex, thou ſayeſt, thou 
ſhould dread, wert thbu me, to make 


farther trial, leſt thou ſnouldſt ſucceed, 
And, in another place, telleſt me, that 
thon pleadeſt not for the ſtate for any 


favour thou haſt for it. 

What an advocate art thou for ma- 
trimony!—Thou wert ever an unhappy 
fellow at argument. Does the true 


ſtuff with which the reſt of thy letter 


abounds, in favour of wedlock, ſtrike 


with the force that this which I have 
_ tranſcribed does againſt it? 
Thou takeſt great pains to convince 


me, an@that from the diſtreſſes the lad 


is reduced to, (chiefly by her friends 
perſecutions and implacableneſs, I hope 
thou wilt own, and not from me, as 


t) that the propoſed trial will not be 
j- But let me aſk thee, Is not 


thou not have me value this charming 
creature upon proof of her merits ?— 
Do I not intend to reward her by mar- 
ut why repeat I what I have ſaid 
before? Turn back, thou egregious 
letter of 

the 1th“; and thou wilt there find 


every ſyllable of what thou haſt written 


either anſwered or invalidated, 
But F am not angry with thee, Jack. 
I love oppoſition. As gold is tried by 
fire, and virtue by temptation; ſo is 
ſterling wit by oppoſition, Have I not, 


| before thou ſetteſt out as an advocate 
for my fair-one, often brought thee in, 
as making objections to my proceed- 


ings, for no other reaſon than to exalt 


mylelf by proving thee a man of ftraw? 


As Homer raiſes up many of his cham- 


pions, and gives them terrible names, 


only to have them knocked on the head 
by his heroes. 


However, take to thee this one piece 
of advice—Evermore be ſure of bein 


in the right, when thou 1 to ſit 


i 


And another, if thou wilt—Never 
offer to 1nvalidate the force which a 
virtuous education ought to have in the 


ſex, by endeavouring to find excuſes 


for their frailty from the frailty of ours. 
For, are we not devils to each other? 
They tempt us; we tempt them. Be- 


cuuſe we men cannot reſiſt temptation, 
is that a reaſon that women ought not, 


when the whole of their education is 


e See Letter XIV. Page 338, 4, | | 
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caution and warning againſt our at. 
tempts? Do not their grandmothers 
give them one, eaſy rule? Men are 10 
aſæ Women are to deny. 

Well, but to return to my principal 
ſubject; let me obſerve, that be my jy. 
ture reſolutions what they will as to 
this lady, the contents of the violent 
letter ſhe has received, have fet me at 
leaſt a month forward with her, 1 
can now, as I hinted, talk of love 
and marriage, without controul or re. 
ſtrictionʒ her injunctions no more my 
terror. : | | 

In this ſweetly familiar way ſhall we 
ſet out together for London. Mrs. 
Sorlings's eldeſt daughter, at my mo- 
tion, is to attend her in the chaiſe, 
while I ride by way of eſcort: for ſhe 
is extremely apprehenſive of the Sing. 
leton plot; and has engaged me to be 
all patience, if any-thing ſhould hap. 

n on the road. But nothing I am 
fore abill happen: for, by a letter re- 
ceived juſt now from Joſeph, I under. 
ftand, that James Harlowe has alread 
laid afide his ſtupid projet, And this 
by the earneſt defire of all thoſe of his 


. friends to whom he had communicated 


it; who were afraid of the conſequences 
that might attend it. But it is not ovet 
with zue however; although I am not 
determined at preſent as to the uſes I 
may make of it. 
My beloved tells me, ſhe ſhall have 
her cloatha ſent her: ſhe hopes alſo her 
jewels, and ſome gold, which ſhe left 
behind her. But Joſeph ſays, cloaths 
only will be fent. I will not, however, 
tell her that: on the contrary, I 
there is no doubt, but they will ſend 
all ſhe wrote for. The greater her diſ- 
appointment from them, the greater 
muſt be her dependence en me. | 
But, after all, I hope I ſhall be ena · 
bled to be honeſt to a merit fo tranſcen- 
dent. The devil take thee though for 
thy opinion given fo mal-à - propos, 
that ſhe may be overcom. 
If thou deſigneſt to be honeſt, 
methinks thou ſayeſt, why ſhould 
not Singleton's plot be over with 
© thee, as it is with her brother?” 
Becauſe, (if I nu anſwer thee) 
where people are ſo modeſtly doubtful 
of what they are able to do, it is good 
to leave a loop-hole. + And let me add, 
that when a man's heart is ſet upon 4 
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point, and any. thing occurs to beat 
him off, he will find it very difficult, 
when the ſuſpending 'reaſon ceaſes, to 
forbear reſuming it. | 


} 
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LET TE 


Un. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
3 FORD, Es. * 


3 us DAT, APRIL 25. 
LL vands at work in preparation 

for London. What makes my 
heart beat ſo ſtrong? Why riſes it to 
my throat, in ſuch Ralfochoaking flut- 
ters, when I think of what this re- 
moval may do for me? I am hitherto 
yeſolved to be' honeſt: and that in- 


creaſes my wonder at theſe involuntary 


commotions. Tis a plotting villain 
of a heart: it ever was; and ever will 
be, I doubt. Such a joy when any 
roguery is going forward!—I ſo little 
it's maſter -A head likewiſe ſo well 
tamed to anſwer the triangular varlet's 
impulſes !—No- matter. I will have 
one ſtruggle with thee, old friend; and 
i I cannot overcome thee now, I never 
will again attempt to conquer thee, | 
The dear ereature continues extreme · 
3 and dejected. Tender bloſſom! 
y unfit to contend with the rude and 
ruffling winds of paſſion, and haught 
and inſolent controul !—Never till now 
from under the wing (it is not enough 
to ſay of indulging, but) of admiring 
parents; the mother's boſom only fit to 
tebeive this charming flower! | 
This was the reflection, that, with 


mingled compaſſion, and augmented 


love, aroſe to my mind, when I beheld 
"the charmer- repoſing her lovely face 
upon the boſom of the widow Sor- 
Fugs, from a recovered fit, as I enter- 

A Toon after ſhe had received her exe- 
crable ſiſter's letter. How lovely in 


ber tears !—And as I entered, her lift- 


. "ed-up face ſignificantly beſpeaking my 
e a villain to ſuch an angel !—T hope 
not —But why, Belford, why, once 
more, putteſt thou me in mind, that 
ne may be overcome? And why is her 
dyn reliance on my honour ſo late and 
reluctantly flew? 
But, after all, ſo low, ſo deſected 


Jes marry. + I ſhould then be doubly 


* 


me, that we ſhould not marry, 
a delightful manner of life [O that I 
could perſuade her to it I] would the 
life of honour be with nag ne 


8 as I thought. And can 1 


HARLOWE. 


undone. 


been ranging, like the painful bee, 
from fro wed ao — — 


a wife begin to have their 
charms with him, to be received by a 
Niobe, who, like a wounded vine, 
weeps her vitals away, while ſhe but in- 
voluntarily curls about him; how ſhall 
I be able to bear that: 
May Heaven reſtore my charmer to 


health and ſpirits, I hourly pray that 
a man oy ſee whether ſhe can love 


any-body but her father and mother 


In their power, I am confident, it will 


be, at any time to make her huſband 
joyleſs; and that, as I hate them ſo 


eartily, is a ſhocking thing to reflect 


upon. — Something more than woman, 
an, angel, in ſome things; but a baby 


in others: ſo father - ſickl ſo; family- 


fond! what a poor chance ſtands a huſ- 


band with ſuch a- wife, unleſs, for- 


ſooth, they vouchſafe to be reconciled 


to her, and continue reconciled? 


It is infinitely better for her and for 
What 


The fears, the inquietudes, the un 


y days, the reſtleſs nights; all ariſi 
from doubts of having diſobliged me! 


Every abſence dreaded to be an abſence 
for ever! And then, how amply re- 
be rap- 


warded, and rewarding, by t 


ture-cauſing return Such a paſſion as 
_ kee ow ina Rate x5 

makes it all alive. The ha air, 
inſtead of fitting dozing and hong 
at each other in oppoſite chimney-cor- 
ners in a winter-eyening, and over a 
wintry love, always new to each other, 
and having always ſoniething to ſay. 


Thou knoweſt, in my verſes to * 5 


Stella, my mind on this occaſion. 

will lay thoſe verſes in her way, as if 
undeſignedly, when we are together at 
the widow's; that is to ſay, H we do 
not ſoon go to church by conſent. Sbe 
will thence ſee what my notions are of 
wedlock. If: the receives them with 
any ſort of temper, that will be afoun-. 


. dation; and let me alone to build upon 
© continues ſhe to be, that I am terribly | 
afraid I ſhall have a vapouriſh wife, if 


Many a girl has been carried, who 


never would have been attempted, — #8 
t, 
her 


the ſhewed a proper reſentmen 


: 
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CLARISSA 


der ears or her eyes were firſt invaded. 
I have tried a young creature by a bad 
book, alight quotation, or an indecent 
picture; and if ſhe has borne that, or 
only bluſhed, and not been angry; and 
more eſpecially if ſhe has leered and 
 Miled; that girl have I, and old Sa- 
tan, put down for our own. O how I 
could warn theſe little rogues if I 
would! Perhaps envy, more than. vir- 
tue, will put me upon ſetting up bea- 
cons for them, when I AN and 
Joylels, | | 


| TUESDAY AFTERNOON» 
Ir you are in London when I get 
thither, you will ſee me foon. My 
charmer is a little better than ſhe was. 
Her eyes ſhew it; and her harmonious 
voice, hardly audible laſt time I ſaw 
der, now begins to chear my heart 
once more. But yet the has no love, 
no ſenfibility!—There is no addreſſing 
her with thoſe meaning, yet innocent 
freedoms, (innocent, at firft ſetting 
aut, they may be called) which ſoften 
others of her ſex. The more ſtrange 
this, as ſhe now acknowledges prefer- 
able favour for me; and is highly ſu- 


ſceptible of grief. Grief mollifies and 


enervates. The grieved mind looks 

round it, ſilently implores conſolation, 
and loves the ſoother. Grief is ever 
an inmate with joy. Though they 


won't ſhew themſelves at the ſame win- 


daoy at one time; yet they have the whole 
houſe in common between them. 


LETTER LVII. 


IE. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


T laſt my luck 


ſtar has directed 


us into the deſired port, and we 


are ſafely landed. Well ſays Rowe 


The wiſe and active conquer difficulties, 
© By daring to attempt them. Sloth and 
'- == 8. folly . ee 
Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and ha- 
| © zard, . 9 2 


| © And male th impoſſibility they fear.“ 


But in the midſt of my exultation, 
ſomething, I know not what to call it, 


checks my joys, and glooms over my 
| brighter proſpects. It it be not con- 
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to accept o 
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VARLOWE. 


ſcience, it is wondrouſly like what J 
2 ſo, many, many years ago. 

e wy + Lovelace,“ methinks thou 
ſayeſt, © thy good motions are not gone 
© off already! Surely thou wilt not 
© now at laſt be a villain to this lady 

I can't tell what to ſay to it. 
would not the dear creature accept of 
me, when I ſo ſincerely. offered myſelf 


to her acceptance? Things already ap- 


pear with a very different face now 1 
ave got her here. Already have our 
mother and her davghters been about 
me: Charming lady! What a com- 
plexion! What eyes! What majeſty 
in her perſon! - O Mr. T 
vou are a happy man !—You owe us 
« ſuch a lady!” Then they remind me 
of my revenge, and of my hatred to 
her whole family: i 
Sally was ſo ſtruck with her, at firſt 
ſight, that ſhe broke out to me in theſe 
lines of Dryden oh 
Fairer to be ſeen -_ FE 
Than the fair lily on the flowery green! 
* More freſh thay May herlelf in bloſſoms 
1 new ? ig ' | 


I ſent to thy lodgings within half an 
hour after our arrival, to receive thy 
congratulation upon it; but thou wert 
at Edgware, it ſeems. + 

My beloved, who is charmingly 2- 
mended, is retired to her conſtant em- 

loyment, writing, I muſt content 
myſelf with the ſame amuſement, till 
the ſhall be pleaſed to admit me to her 
preſence; for already have I given to 
every-one her owe. 

And, among the reſt, who doſt thou 
think is to be her maid-ſervant?—Deb, 
Butler. I „ 

Ab, Lelac e! . 
And ah, Belford! It can't be other- 
wiſe. But what doſt think Deb.'s 


name is to be— Why, Dorcas, Dor- 


cas Wykes. And won't it be admira- 
ble, if either through fear, fright, or 
grad biking, we can get my beloyed 
Dorcas Wykes tor a bed- 

fellow ? . 1 | 5 

In ſo many ways will it be now in 

my power to have the dear creature, 

that I ſhall not know which of them to 


chuſe | 


But here comes the widow,.with 
Dorcas Wykes in her hand; and. I am 


to introduce them bath to my fair -one. 
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80 -The honeſt girl is accepted 
of good parentage: but, through a 
veglected education, plaguy illiterate— 
dhe can neither write, nor read writ- 


3 


ing. A kinſwoͤman of Mrs. Sinclair— 


Could not therefore well be refuſed, 


te widow in qv recommending her; 


and the wench only taken till her Han- 
nah can come. What an advantage 
has an impoſing or forward nature over 
2 courteous one! So here may ſomethin 
ariſe to lead into correſpondences, an 


ſo-forth. To be ſure, a perſon need 


not be ſo vary, ſo cautious of what ſhe 
evrites, or what ſbe leaves upon ber ta- 
ble, or toilette, when ber attendant 
cannot read. ; 5 

It would be a miracle, as thou ſay- 
eſt, if this lady can ſave herſelf —And 
having gone ſo far, how can I recede? 
—Then my revenge upon the Harlowes! 
To have run away with a daughter 
of theirs, to make her a Lovelace To 
make her one of a family ſo ſuperior to 
her own, what a triumph, as I have 
heretofore obſerved“, to them But to 


run away with her, and to bring her 


to my lure in the other light, what a 
mortification of their pride! What a 
gtatification of my own! . 

Then theſe women are continually at 


me. Theſe women, who, before my 


whole ſoul and faculties were abſorbed 
in the love of this ſingle charmer, uſed 
always to oblige me with the flower and 
firſt fruits of their garden! Indeed, in- 
deed, my goddeſs ſhould not have choſen 
this London widow's—But I dare ſay, 
if T had, ſhe would not. People who 


will be dealing in contradiction, ought 


to pay for it. And to be puniſhed by 
the conſequences of our own choice, 
what a moral lies there !-—What a deal 
of good may I not be the occaſion of 

from a little evil! | | 
Doreas is a neat creature, both in 
perſon and dreſs; her countenance not 
vulgar.” And 1 am in hopes, as I 
binted above, that her lady will accept 
her for her bedfellow, in a ſtrange 
houſe, for a week or ſo. But 1 ſaw ſhe 
hid a diſlike to her at her very firſt ap- 
pearance: yet I thought the girl behaved 
very. modeftly—Ower-did it a little, 
13 lady ſhrunk back, and 
ed thy upon her. The doctrine of 


Hinpathies and antipathies is a ſurpriz- 


n.“, „ 
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og doing. But Dorcas will be ex- 
ceſſi 


vely obliging, and win her lady's 


favour ſoon, I doubt not. I am ſecure - 


in one of the wench's qualities how- 
ever—She is not to be corrupted. . A 
great point that Since à lady and her 
maid, when heartily of one party, will 
be too hard for half a ſcore evils, y 
The dear creature was no leſs thy 


when the widow firſt accoſted her at her 


alighting. Vet I thought, that honeſt 
Doleman's letter had prepared her for 
her maſculine appearance. | 
doſt thou not wiſh me joy, Jack ? 
Joy of what?“ r 
Why, joy of my nuptials.— Know 
then, that /aid is done with me, when 
I have a mind to have it ſo; and that we 
are aſtually man and wife: only that 
conſummation has not paſſed Bound 
down to the contrary of that, by a ſo- 
lemn vow; till areconciliation with her 
family take place. The women here 
are told ſo; They know it, before my 


beloved knows it; and that, thou wilt 


ſay, is edd. | 


Why, is ſhe not here At Mrs. Sin- 
clair's? But if ſhe will hear reaſon, I 
doubt not to convince her, that ſhe 
ought to acquielce. 4 | 
She will inſiſt, I ſuppoſe, upon my 
leaving her, and that I ſhall not take 
up my lodgings under the ſame roof, 
But circumſtances are changed ſince I 
firſt made her that promiſe. I have 
taken all the vacant apartments; and 
muſt carry this point alſo, 5 
I hope in a while to get her with me 
to the publick entertainments.. She 
knows nothing of the town, and has 
ſeen leſs of it's diverhons than ever 
woman of her taſte, her fortune, her 
endowments, did fee. She has indeed 
a natural politeneſs, which tranſcends 
all acquirement. The moſt capable 
of any. one I ever knew, of judging 
what an hundred things are, by ſeein 
one of a like nature. Indeed che took 


ſo much pleaſure in her own choſen. ar = 


muſements till perſecuted out of them, 


that ſhe had neither leiſure nor incli- 


nation for the town-diverſions. -_---.; » 


Theſe diverſions will amuſe) And 


the deuce is in it, if a little ſuſceptibi- 


lity will not put forth, no ſue receives 


\ 


* 
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And now I mention that letter, why | 


But how ſhall I do to make my fair- 
one keep her temper on the intimation? 
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my addreſs; eſpecially if I ean manage 
it fo, as to be allowed to live under one 
roof with her. What though the ſen- 
fibility be at firſt faint and reluctant, 
like the appearance of an early fpring- 
flower in froſty weather, which ſeems 
afraid of being nipt by an eaſterly blaſt? 
That will be enough for me. LE, 
I hinted tothee in a former“, that I 
had provided books for the lady's in- 
door amuſement. Sally and Polly are 
readers, My beloved's light clofet was 
their library. And ſeveral pieces of 
devotion have been put in, bought on 
purpoſe, at ſecond-hand. | 
I was always for forming a judgment 
of the reading part of the ſex by their 
books. The obſervations I have made 
on this occaſion have been of great uſe 
to me, as well in England as out of it. 
The fagacious lady may poflibly be as 
curious in this point as her Lovelace. 
80 much for the preſent. Thou 
ſeeſt, that I have a great deal of buſi- 
neſs before me. Vet Iwill write again 
ſoon. 6 oats gy £1 13 


* 


Me. Lovelace ſends another leiter 
_ avith this; inwhich be takes notice: 
of young Mrs. Sortingy's ſetting 
out with them, and leaving them 
at Barnet: but as it's contents are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe in the 
lady"snext letter, it is omitted. 


LETTER LIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
55 "HOWE, .. 
: WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26. 
AI length, my deareſt Mifs Howe, 
7 I am in London, and in my new 
lodgings. They are neatly furniſhed, 
and the fituation, for the town, is plea- 
1ant. | | 


But, 1 think, you muſt not aſk me, 


* 
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their aunt ids of thew, as I ſhall fee 
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large expectations from him) made me 
comply with her deſire to ſtay with him. 
Yet I wiſhed, as her uncle did not ex. 

& her, that ſhe would ſee me ſettled 
in London; and Mr. Lovelace was ſtill 
more earneſt that ſhe would, offerin 
to ſend her back again in a day or two, 
and urging, that her uncle's. malady 
threatened not a ſudden change, But 
leaving the matter to her choice, after 
the knew what would have been mine, 
ſhe made me not the expected compli. 
ment. Mr. Lovelace, however, made 
her a handſome preſent at parting. 
His genteel ſpirit on all occaſions 
makes me often wiſh him more conſiſ- 
tent. | e 
As ſoon as L arrived, I took poſſeſ- 

fron of my apartment. I ſhall make 
good uſe of the light cloſet in it, if I 
ſtay here any time. - 26h 
One of his attendants returns in the 
morning to The Lawn; and I made. 
writing to you by him, an excuſe for 
my retiring. 


And now 


give me leave to chide you 


my deareſt friend, for yourraſh, and I 


hope revocable reſolution, not to make 
Mr. Hickman the happieſt man in the 
world, while my happinefs is in ſu- 


ſpenſe. Suppoſe I were to be unhappy, 
what, my dear, would this reſolution 
of rs avail me? Marriage is the 


higheſt ſtate of friendſhip: if happy, 
it leſſens our cares by dividing them, at 
the ſame time that it doubles our plea- 
fures by a mutual participation. 
my dear, if you love me, will you not 
rather give another friend to one who 
has zo? two that ſhe is ſure of ?—Had 
you married on your mother's laſt birth- 
day, as ſhe would have had you, I 
mould not, I dare ſay, have wanted a 
refuge, that would have ſaved me many 


mortifications, and much diſgrace, Wy 
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freedom. But people can't belp their might accept of it, if he pleaſed; but 
; looks, you know; and after all, ſhe is I muſt purſue my writing: and not 
extremely civil and obliging. And as chuſing either tea or ſupper, I deſired 
| for the young woman, (Dorcas is her him to make my excuſes below, as tö 
name) ſhe will not be long with me. both; and inform them of my choice to 
| | accepted her: how could I do other be retired as much as poſſible, Ye 
wiſe, (if I had had a mind to make, to promiſe for me my attendance ot 
, objeRtions, which in my preſent ſitua- the widow and her nieces at breakfaſt 
3 tion I had not) her aunt preſent, and in the mornin 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


obligingneſs, ſhe was not to be out - 
done by any-bod She commended 
her likewiſe for er {kill at the pee. 


As for ber defe, I can eafily for. 
give that. She 1s very likely and gen- 
tel; too gentcel indeed, I think, for 
ſervant. But, what I like leaſt of all 
ber, the has a ſtrange ſly eye. I ne- 
ver ſaw fuch an eye—Half. confident, 
I think, But, indeed Mrs. Sinclair 


herſelf (for that is the widow's name) bu | | | OE 
While we were talking at the door, 


has an odd winking eye; and her re: 
ſpefulneſs ſeems too much ſtudied, 
methinks, for the London eaſe and 


| the young woman alſo preſent; and 
Mr. Lovelace officious in his intro- 


ducing them, to oblige; me? But, up- 
on their leaving me, I told him, (who 
ſeemed: inclinable to begin a converſa- 
tion- with me) that I deſired that this 
apartment might be conſidered as my 


with them. He has, been ever ſince 
Sunday laſt continually complaining of 


the diſtance I keep him at; and t 5 | 


himſelf entitled now, to call in queſ- 
tion my value for him; - trengthenin 

his doubts by my former declared rea- 
dineſs to give him up to a reconcilia- 
tion with my friends—And yet has 


himſelf fallen off from that obſeguiouz 


tenderneſs, if T may couple the words, 
which drew from me the conceſſions he 
ilds upon. | a e 


my new ſervant came up, with an invi- 


tation to us both to tea. I ſaid, bs 


He objeted particularity in the eye 
of ſtrangers, as to avoiding ſupper, 
* You know, ſaid I, and you can 
„tell chem, that J ſeldom eat fuppers. 


My ſpirits are low. Vou muſt ne- 


« 


© yer urge me Would declared choice, 


Pray, Mr. Lovelace, inform them 
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9 retirement: that when I ſaw. him, it of all my particularities. If they 
* might be in the dining-room; (which * are obliging, they will allow for 
is up a few ſtairs; for this back-houſe them. I come not hither to make 
. being once two, the rooms do not all * new acquaintance.” © . 1 
4 ol them very conveniently communi- I have turned over the books I found 
cate with each other) and that I might in my cloſet; and am not alittle pleaſed 
i be as little broken in upon as poſſible, with them; and think the better of the 
"A when I am here. He withdrew very people of the houſe for their ſakes. . 
4 itlpe&Kfally to the door; but there ſtopt; Stanhope's Goſpels; Sharp's, Tillot- 
AY and aſked for my company then in the ſon's, and South's Sermons; Nelſon's 
I dining - room. If he were about ſetting Feaſts and Faſts; a Sacramental piece 
4 out for other lodgings, I would go with of the Biſhop of Man, and another of 
him now, I told him: but if he did Dr. Gauden, Biſhop of Exeter; and 


Hm, axight,, as be 
ith 


not juſt then go, I would firſt finiſh my 
letter to Miſs Howe. 1 

I ſtee he has no mind to leave me, if 
he can help it. My brother's ſcheme 


[may give bim a pretence to try to en- 
* me to diſpenſe with his promiſe. 
But if I gozv do, I muſt acquit him of 


.ÞMy pprobation of his tender beha- 


mid of m grief has 47 
947 375 


U io thin 

F de me with e kregdom of 

ved loves. ee this man, 

| ln phen ons a waman embarks with 
thus ſex, there is no receding... One 


Inett's Devotions; are among the de- 
yout books: and amon 


ones. A Telemachvs in French, ano- 


ther in Engliſh; Steele's, Rowe's, and 


Shakeſpeare's plays; that genteel 'co- 


medy of Mr. Cibber, The Careleis 


Huſband, and others of the ſame au- 
thor; Dryden's Miſcellanies; the Tat- 
lers, Spectators, and Guardians; Pope's, 
and Swift's, and Addiſon's works. 

In the blank leaves of the.Netfon 


and Biſhop Gauden, is Mrs. Sinclaix's 
namez and in thoſe of maſt-of the 
others, either Sarah Martin, or Mary: 


Horton, the names of the two nieces, 


thoſe, of a 
lighter turn, the following not ill choſen = 


* 


* 


, * 
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I AM exceedingly out of humour 
with Mr. Lovelace: and have great 
reaſon to be ſo. As you will allow, 


when you have read the converſation 1 
am going to give you an account of; 


For he would not let me reſt till I gave 
him my company in the dining-room. 
le began with letting me know, that 
he had been out to enquire after the 
character of the widow, which was 
the more neceſſary, he ſaid, as he ſup- 


poſed that I would exped? his frequent 


abſence, | . 
I aid, I ſaid; and that he would not 
think of taking up his lodging in the 
fame houſe with me. Rut what,” ſaid 
I, is the reſult of your enquiry?* _ 
Why, indeed, the widow's character 
was, in the main, what he liked well 
enough. But as it was Miſs Howe's 
opinion, as I had told him, that my 
brother had not given over his ſcheme; 
as the widow lived by letting lodgings ; 
and had others to lett in the ſame part 
of the houſe, which might be taken by 


an enemy; he knew no better way, than 
for him to take them all, as it could 


vot be for a long time—unleſs I would 

think of removing to others. 
So far was well enough: but as it 
was eaſy for me to ſee, that he ſpoke 


the ſlighter of the widow, in order to 


have a pretence to lodge herehimſelf, I 
aſked him his intention in that reſpect. 
And he frankly owned, that if I choſe 
to ſtay here, he could not, as matters 
ſtood, think of leaving me for fix hours 
together; and he had op ae” the wi- 
dow to expect, that we ſhould be here 
but for a few days—only till we could 
fix ourſelves in a houſe ſuitable to our 
condition; and this, that I might be 
under the leſs embarraſs, if I pleaſed 
to remove. CM 
Fix or- ſel ves in a houſe, and abe 


© and our, Mr. Lovelace Pray, in 


what ight— _ 


He interrupted me—* Why, my 


£ deareſt life, if you will hear me with 
s patience Vet J am half. afraid, that 


„I have been too forward, as I have 


* not conſulted you upon it—But as 
my friends in town, according to 
what Mr, Doleman' has written, in 
* the letter you have ſeen, conclude us 
f to be married? 
. © Surely, Sir, you have not pre- 
4 ſumed" 5 F 7 . . % Menn 
Hear me out, drareſt creature 
F n . pn 


* 


CLARISSA- 


HARLOWE. | 
© You have received with favour 
© addrefſes—You have made me h 


for the honour of your conſentin 


© hand: yet, by declining my moſt fer. 
vent tender of myſelf to you at Mrs. 
* Sorlings's, have given me appreben. 
ſions of delay: I would not for the 
world be thought ſo ungenerous a 
wretch, now you have honoured me 
with your confidence, as to wiſh to 
© precipitate you; yet your brother's 
ſchemes are not given up. Singleton, 
I am afraid, is actually in town; his 
veſſel lies at Rotherhith—Your bro. 
ther is abſent from Harlowe Place; 
indeed not with Singleton yet, as 1 


« 
£ 
6 
6 
£ 
0 
F 
« 
( 
* 
© can hear. If you are known to be 
mine, or if you are but thought to be ſo, 
© there will probably be an end of your 
© brother's contrivances. The widow's 
character may be as warthy as it i; 
© ſaid to be. But the worthier ſhe is, 
the more danger, if your brother's. 
agent ſhould find us ont; fince ſhe 
may be perſuaded, that ſhe oughtin 
* conſcience to take a parent's part, 
© againſt a child who ſtands in oppo- 
© fitzon to them. But if ſhe believes 
© us married, her good character will 
© ſtand us in ſtead, and ſhe will be of 
© our party.—Then I have taken care 
© to give her a reaſon why two apart. 
© ments are requiſite for us, at the hor 
6 of retirement.” oh Aerie 
I perfectly raved at him. I would 
have flung from him in reſentment; but 
he would not let me: and what could 
I do? Whither. go, the evening ad- 
vanced? ?)? . - | 
Il am aſtoniſhed at you?' ſaid T,— 
If you are a man of honovr, what 
need of all this ſtrange obliquity? 
You delight- in crooked ways—Let 
me know, finee TI muſt ſtay inyourcom- 
any, (for he held my hand) let me 
1 all you have ſaid to the people 
below. —Indeed, indeed, Mr. Love- 
lace, you are a very unaccountable 
man.” 4 nee $51 4 5 WAS epi 
M y deareſt creature, need I to have 
mentioned any ching of this? And 
could I not have taken up my lodg* 
ings in this houſe unknown' to you, 
© if I had not intended fo make you the 
© judge” of all my proceedings? But 
© this is What I 2 2 told the 'widow 
before her kinſwomen, and before 
your ne ſervant— That indeed w6 
© were privately married at Hertford 
but that you bad prelitainarily. bound 
1 TOOK * Ai "MY * . N me 
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me under a ſolemn vow, which 1 am diſlike, that you will nat to-mortow! 


CLARISSA HARLOWPE. 


© be contented with ſeparate . apart- have told them. The moment I give -. 


tliation ſhall take place, which is of * moment revoke it, and expoſe me, ay 
© high conſequence to both. And fur- I ſhall deſerve.—And once more, let 
ther, that I might convince you of me remind you, that I have no view 
« the purity of my intentions, and that * either to ſer ve or fave myſelf by this 
© my whole view in this was to prevent * expedient, It is only to prevent a 
« miſchief, I have acquainted them, * probable miſchief, for your own 
« that I have ſolemnly promiſed to be- * mind's ſake; and for the ſake of thoſe 
« have to you before every-body, as if * who deſerve not the leaſt conſidera- 
ve were only betrothed, and not mar- tion from me. | . 
©ried; not even offering to take any of What could I ſay? What could. 1 
$ thoſe innocent freedoms which are not do?—l verily think, that had he urged 
6 refuſed in the moſt punctilious loves. me again, in a proper manner, I ſhould 
And then he ſolemnly vowed to me have conſented (little ſatisfied as I am 
the ſtricteſt obſervance of the ſame re- with him) to give him a meeting to- 
ſpedtful behaviour to me, morrow morning at a more folemn place 
I laid, that I was not by any means than in the parlour below. | 
ſitisfied with the tale he had told, nor But this I reſolve, that he ſhall not 
with the neceſſity he wanted to lay me have my conſent to ſtay a night under 
under, of appearing what J was not: this roef. He has now given me a 
that every ſtep he took was a wry one, ftronger reaſon for this determination 
a needleſs wry one: and ſince he thought than I had before. | 
it neceſſary to tell the people below any- „„ SY ob 8 pon 
thing about me; I infiſted, that he Aras! my dear, how vain a thing 
ſhould un ſay all he had ſaid, and tell to ſay, what we will or what- we will 


= 


. 
* * 


them the truth, . 
What he had told them, he ſaid, was into the power of this ſex! — He went 
with fo many circumſtances, that he down to the people below, on my de- 
tould fooner die than contradict it. firing to be left to myſelf; and ſtaid ti 


of appearing to be married, for the rea- defiring a moment's audience, as he 
ſons he had given before And, dear- called it, he beſought my leave to ſtay 

« eſt creature, ſaid he, why this high that one night, promiſing to ſet out 

© diſpleaſure with me upon ſo well-in- either for Lord M. “s, de? 

© tended an expedient? You know, that to his friend Belford's, in the morn- 


— cannot wiſh to ſhun) your brother, ing, after breakfaſt, But if I were 
at ©or his Singleton, but upon your ac- againſt it, he ſaid, he would not ſtay 
1 count. The firſt ſtep I would take, ſupper; and would attend me about 
et jf left to myſelf, would be to find eight next day Vet he added, that 


t this manner, when any Bed} has pre- appearance to the people. below, from 


© ſumed to give out threaten wh | 
TS Fog oF ß he had actually agreed for all the va- 
Tis true, I would have conſulted tant apartments (indeed only for. a 
you firſt, and häd your leave. But month for the reaſon he had before 
*:fince you diſlike what 1 have ſaid, let hinted at: but I need not (tay here two 
give the on] proper ſanction to it, by widow. and her nieces in the morning, 
©maniing”an early day. Would to I ſhould'have any diſlike to them. 
Heaven that were: to be to-morrow! I thought, notwithſtanding my re- 
V=For God's fake; let it be to-mor- ſolution above-mentioned, that it would 
row? But if not, [ Was it his-buſi- feem too punctilious to deny him, un- 
neſs; my dear, before I ſpoke, (yet he der the circumſtances he had mention- 
e let me beſeech you, Madam, he would obey me; for he looked, as i 
"if any behaviour wall aot de to your he were determined to debate the matter 


FI . 


Lv. _ i J ' 
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; molt religiouſly refolyed to keep, to . at breakfaſt-time, diſcredic, whar &__.__ 


ments, and even not to lodge under « you cauſe to think, that I 1 pn 
« the ſame roof, till a certain reconci- * advantage of your conceſſion, that 


not. do, when we have put ourſelves. 
And ſtill he inſiſted upon the propriety their ſupper was juſt ready; and then, 


or Edgware 


{em out. F have always ated in my denial would have a. very particular 
[ 


; vs againſt what he had told them; and the more, 


me * you, deareſt Madam, to days, if, upon converſing with the 


ſeemec do be äfraid of me) to Tay, I ed: — having, beſides, no reaſon to WN 


- with 
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a reconciliation with my friends, 
and as I have actually received his ad- 
drefſes; Lthought I would not quarrel 
with him, if I could help it, eſpecially 
us he aſked to Ray but for one night, 
and could have done ſo without my 
knowing itz and. you being of opinion, 
that the proud wretch, diſtruſting his 
own merits with me, or at leaſt my re- 
gard for him, will probably bring me 
to ſore conceſſions in his favour For 
all theſe reaſons, I thought. proper to 
yield this point: yet I was ſo vexed with 

Ba on the other, that it was impoſſible 
for me tocomply with that grace which 
= conceſſion ſhould be made with, or 
not made at all. 8 5 

This was what I faid—* What you 
ail do, you muſt do, I think. You 
are very ready to promiſe; very ready 

to depart from your promiſe. You 
| © ſay, however, that you will ſet out 
to- morrew for the country. You 
© know how'ill I have been. I am not 
well enough now to debate with you 
upon your encroaching ways. Iam 
« utterly diſſatisfied with the tale you 

| © have told below. Nor will I pro- 

. © miſe to appear to the people of the 

.# houſe to-morrow. what I am not. 

he withdrew in the moſt reipe&ful 

- manner, beſeeching me only to favout 

him with ſuch a meeting in the morn- 
| Ing, as might not make the widow and 
her nieces think he had given me rea- 
. ſon to be offended with him. 

I retired to my own apartment, and 
Dorcas came to me ſoon after to take 
my commands. I told her, that I re- 
quired very little attendance, and al- 
ways dreſſed and undreſſed myſelf. 
Sbe ſeemed concerned, as if ſhe 
thought I had repulſed her; and ſaid, 
It ſhould be her whole ſtudy to oblige 
me. | 

I told her, that I was not difficult to 
be pleaſed: and ſhould Jet her know 
from time to time what affiſtance I 
mould expect from her. But for that 


night I had no occaſion for her further 


attendance. 
She is not only genteel, but is well - 
bred, and well- ſpoken. She muſt have 
Had what 18 generally thought to be the 
olite part. of education; but it is 

, that fathers and mothers ſhould 
make fo light, as they generally do, of 


that preferable part in girls, which 


* 
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CLARISSA; 


w | me. And now as I ſee no likeli- would improve their minds, and oj 
— „ and gi 


HARLOWE, 


a grace to all 2 reſt; : - 
s ſoon as ſhe was gone, I inſpeddeg 
the doors, the wi ada, the * 
the dark cloſet as well as the light one; 
and finding very good faſten;ngs to the 
door, and to all the windows, I again 
had recourſe to my pen, | 
Mus. SINCLAIR is juſt now gone 
from me. Dorcas, ſhe told me, had 
acquainted her, that I had diſmiſſed 
her for the night. She came to aſk me 
how I liked my apartment, and to wiſh 
me good reſt, She expreſſed her con. 
cern, that they could not have my com, 
pany at ſupper. Mr. Lovelace, ſhe 
faid, had informed them of my love of 
retirement. She aſſured me, that I 
ſhould not be broken in upon. She 
highly extolled him, and gave me a 
ſhare in the praiſe, as to perſon. But 
was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, that the was likely 
to loſe ys ſo ſoon as Mr, Lovelace talk. 


ed of. | 


I anſwered her with ſvitable eivi. 
lity; and ſhe withdrew with great to- 
kens of reſpect. With greater, I think, 
than ſhould be from diſtance of years, 


as ſhe was the wife of a gentleman; and 


as the appearance of every. thing about 


her, as well houſe as dreſs, carciesthe 


marks of ſuch good circumſtances, as 
require not abaſement. 2 

f, my dear, you auill write againſt 
prohibition, be pleaſed to direct, To 
* Miſs Letitia Beaumont; to be left till 
© called for, at Mr. Wilſon's in Pall 


© Mall.” 


Mr. Lovelace propoſed this direction 


to me, not knowing of your defire that 


your letters ſhould paſs by a third 
and, As his motive for it was, that 
my brother might not trace out where 


we are, I am glad, as well from this 


inſtance as from others, that he ſeems 


to think he has done miſchief enough ; 


already, 0 
Do you know how my poor Hannah 


does ? 


him baſe in this mann I 
of an 
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LETTER LX. 

uss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
| FT. x HARLOWE. 


Nn KIRK TWO LAST LETTERS, N® 
LIV. LV. INCLOSED»s | 


| THURSDAY NIGHT, APRIL 27. 
Have yours; juſt brought me. Mr. 
| Hickman has helped me to a lucky 
expedient, which, with the aſſiſtance 
of the poſt, will enable me to corre- 
ſpond with -you every day, An ho- 
peſt higler [Simon Collins his name] 
by whom I mall ſend this, and the two. 
incloſed, (now I have your direction 


, whither) goes to town. —— on 


Mondays, Wedneſdays and' Fridays; 


' and can bring back to me from Mr. 


Wilſon's what you ſhall have cauſed 


to be left for me. 


I congratulate you on your arrival in 
town, fo much amended in ſpirits. I 


muſt be brief. I hope you'll have no 


cauſe to repent returning my Norris, 
Itis forthcoming on demand. 

I am ſorry your Hannah can't be 
with you. She is very ill Mill; but not 


med. | | 

| Tang for your account of the wo- 
men you are with. If they are not right 
people, you will find them out in one 
Lenka ing. IF | F 

I know not your! to write Bs 

porting to them that you are actua 

dried His ales be it are wok 
ſible, But he delights in odd expedients 


and inventions. 


Whether you like the people or not, 
do not, by your noble ſincerity and 

lain-dealing, make yourſelf enemies. 

ou are in the world now, you know, 
Tam glad you had thoughts of tak- 
ing him at his offer; if he had re-urged 
it. I wonder he did not. But if he 
do not ſoon, and in ſuch a way as you 
can accept of it, don't think of ſtaying 
with him. | | 


Depend upon it, my dear, be will 
| you, either night or day, if 


not leave 


he can help it, now he has 


t footing. 


I thould have abhorred him for his 


port of your marriage, had he not 
; lofts ſuch circumſtances as leave 

in your power to keep him at 
Mee. I once he offer he leaf 


CLARISSA "HARLOWE. 


_ 


being married to you” muſt" encreaſe 
your vigilance. ' „ 


narrowly 4 e ſealings . 4 
ters. If, n in that 
int, he will be ſo in every · thing. 
ut to a perſon of your merit, of your 
fortune, of your virtue, he cannot be 
baſe. The man is no fool. It is his 
intereſt,” as well with regard to his ex- 
Qations from his own friends, as 
rom you, to be honeſt. Would to 
Heaven, however, that you were really 
married! This is now the predominant 
wiſh of your 233 


Anna Howe. 
LETTER LXI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MISS 
San mu oo ͤ bagh 


THURSDAY MORNING, EIGHT | 
nnn 
Am more and more diſpleaſed with 
Mr. Lovelace, on reflection, for his 
5 to _ me, ek | 
but paſively, as I may fay, teſtify to 
his 4 — rack, And I ſhall like | 
him ftill leſs for it, if his view in it 
does not come out to be the bope of ac- 
celerating my reſolution in his favour, 
by the difficulty it will lay me under as 
to my behaviour to him. He has ſent 
me his compliments by Doreas, with a 
requeſt that Iwill permit him to attend 
me in the dining - room perhaps, that 
he may gueſs from thence, whether 1 
will meet him in good humour, or not: 
but T have anſwered, that as T ſhall ſee 
him at breakfaſt- time I deſired to be 


. excuſed. | 


5 TEN o'eteerx. 

T TRIED to adjuſt my countenance, 
before I went down, to an taſlier air 
than T had a heart, and was received 
with the higheſt tokens of reſpe& by 
the widow, and her two nieces: agree- 
able young women enough in their per- 
ſons; but they ſeemed to put on an air 


of reſerve; while Mr. Lovelace was 


eaſy and free to all, as if he were of 


long acquaintance with them: grace 
fully enough, I cannot but ſuy; an ad- 
vantage which travelled gentlemen have 
over word ns G 

The widow, in the converſation we 
c | . 
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bad after breakfaſt, gave us an account 

of the military merit of the colonel her 
huſband, and, upon this occaſion, put 
her — her eyes twice or 
thrice... I hope for the ſake of her ſin · 
cerity, ſhe wetted it, becauſe ſhe would 


be thought to have done ſo; but I ſaw 


not that ſhe did, She wiſhed that I 
might never know the loſs of a huſ- 
band ſo dear to me, as her beloved co- 
lonel was to her: and ſhe-again put the 
handkerchief to her eyes. 
It muſt, no doubt, be a moſt affet- 
ing thing to be ſeparated from a good 
huſband, and to be left in difficult cir- 
cumſtances beſides, and that not by 
bis fault, and expoſed to the inſults of 
the baſe and ungrateful, as ſhe repre- 
ſented her, caſe to be at his death, This 
moved me a good deal in her favour. 
You know, my dear, that IJ have an 
open and free heart; and naturally have 
as open and free a countenance; at leaſt 
my complimenters have told me ſo. 
At once, where I like, I mingle minds 
without reſerve, encouraging reciprocal 
freedoms, and am forward to diſſipate 


difidences. But with theſe two nieces. 


of the widow I never can, be intimate 


I don't know why. _ 
Only, that circumſtances, and what 
paſſed in converſation, encouraged not 
the notion, or I ſhould have been apt to 
think, that the young ladies and Mr. 
Lovelace were of longer acquaintance 
than of yeſterday. For he, by ſtealth, 
as it were, caſt glances ſometimes at 
them, which they returned; and, on 


my ocular, notice, their eyes fell, as I 


may ſay, under my eye, as if they could 
not ſtand examination. 
The widow directed all her talk to 


me, as to Mrs. Lovelace; and I, with 


a very ill grace, bore it. And once ſhe 
expreſſed, more forwardly thanT thank- 
ed her for, her wonder that any vow, any 
conſideration, however weighty, could 


have force enough with ſo charming a 


make us keep ſeparate beds. | 
Their eyes, upon this hint, had the 


couple, as ſhe called him. and me, to 


-. * 


advantage of mine. Yet was I not 
conſcious of guilt. How know I then, 
upon recollection, that my, cenſures 


upon theirs are not too raſn? There 


are, no doubt, many truly modeſt per- 
ſons, (putting myſelf out of, the queſ- 
tion) who, by bluſhes at an injurious 
charge, have been 5 by thoſe 
who cannot diſtinguiſh between the con- 


if 
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fuſion which 4 will be attended with, 
and the noble conſciouſneſs that over. 
8 the face of a fine ſpirit, to be 
ught but capable of an imputed evil. 
The great Roman, as we read, who 
took his ſurname from one part in three 
(the fourth not then diſcovered) of the 
world be had triumphed over, being 


charged with a mean crime to his (ol. 


diery, choſe rather to ſuffer exile (the 
punithent due to it, had he been found 
guilty) than to have it ſaid, that Scipio 
was queſtioned in publick, on fo ſcan. 
dalous a charge. And think you, my 
dear, that Scipio did not bluſh within. 
dignation, when the charge was firſt 
communicated to him? ITS 
Mr. Lovelace, when the widow ex. 
preſſed her forward wonder, looked | 
and lcering, as if to obſerve how I too 
it: and ſaid, they might take notice 
that his regard for my will and pleaſure 
(calling me his dear creature) had great- 
er force upon bim than the oath by 
which he had bound himſelf. _ 
Rebuking both him and the widow, 


I faid, it was ſtrange to me to hear an 


oath or vow ſo lightly treated, asto have 
it thought but of ſecond conſideration, 
whatever were the firſt. 
The obſervation was juſt, Miſs Mar- 
tin ſaid; for that nothing could excuſe 
the breaking of a ſolemn vow, be the 
occaſion of making it what it would, 
I aſked after the neareſt church; for 
J have been too long a ſtranger to the ſa · 
cred worſhip. They named St. James's, 
St. Anne's, and another in Bloomſbury; 
and the two nieces ſaid, they ofteneſt 
went to St. James's church, becauſe of 
the good company, as well as for the 
excellent preaching, | Fed, tag 
Mr, Lovelace ſaid, the Royal Chapel 
was the place he ofteneſt went to, when 
in town. Poor man! little did ex- 
pect to hear he went to any place of de- 
votion, I aſked, if the preſence of the 
viſible king of, comparatively, but a 
ſmall territory, did not take off, too ge- 
erally, the requiſite attention to the 
ſervice of the inviſible King and Maker 
of a thouſand worlds? 15 0 
Hle believed this might be ſo with 
ſuch as came for curioſity, when the 


royal family were preſent. But other 


wiſe, he had ſeen as many contrite faces 
at the Royal Chapel, as any- where 
elſe: And why not? Since the people 
* about court have as ok 0 


1 » 
6 N * ö 6 
£ wipe oft, as any people mae, 
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| CLARISSA 
"Ne ſpoke this with ſo much levity, 


that 1 could not help ſaying, that no- 
body queſtioned but he knew how to 
thuſe his company. 3 


Vour ſervant, my dear, boviing, 


were his words; and turning to them, 
vou will obſerve upon numberleſs oc- 
eaſions, ladies, as we are further ac- 
©quainted, that my beloved never 
12 me upon thele topicks. But I 


. w. 
A. 40 


HARLOWE. 


unhappy creature, if I could. not bear 
my own company... 
Mr, Lovelace ſaid, That he muſt let 


the ladies into my ſtory; and then they 


would know how to allow for my ＋ * 


© But, my dean, a. por love me, aid 
the ens wretch, © give as little 
« way tomelancholy as oſſible, No- 


1 


They, however, cautioned me againſt 
- melancholy... I ſaid, I ſhould be a very 
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b « admire her as much in her reproofs, * thing but the ſweetneſs of your tem- 
© a3 Iam fond of her approhation.. per, and your high notions of a duty 
| Miſs Horton ſaid, There was a time that never can be deſerved; where you 
for every-thing, She could not but ſay, place it, can make you ſo, uneaſy as 
that ſhe thought innocent nurth was 5 are.—Be not angry, my dear 
b mighty becoming in young people. love, for ſaying ſo," [ſeeing me frown 
Very true, joined in Miſs Martin, I ſop oſe: ] and ſnatched my hand, an 
a © And Shakeſpeare 75 well, That Killah it.—I left him with them; and 
N « youth is the ſpring of life, the bloom of retired to my cloſet and my pen. 
ö gaudy years.” [With a theatrical air Juſt as I have written thus far, I am 
̃ ſhe ſpoke it:] and, for her part, ſhe interrupted by a meſſage from him, that 
: could not but admire in my ſpouſe, that he is ſetting out on a. journey, and de- 
by charming vivacity which ſo well ſuited fires to take my commands.—So, bers 
| his time of life. 5 J will leave off, to give him a meeting 
Mr. Lovelace bowed. The man is in the dining room. 
„ fond of praiſe. More fond of it, I ELIE IA a bo does 
; doubt, than of deſerving it. Vet this I was not diſpleaſed to ſee him in his 
; fort of praiſe he does deſerve. He has, riding : dreſi. —_ 4 74% 
ö you know, an eal free manner, and no He ſeemed deſirous to know: how-L 
bad yoice: and this praiſe ſo expanded liked the gentlewomen below. I told 
; his gay heart, that he ſung the follow- him, that although I did not think tbem 
; ing lines from Congreve, as he told us very exceptionable; yet as I wanted 
, they Wh Oe | nc, in my preſent. ſituation, ne at 
g © Youth does a thouſand pleaſures bring, Juaintance, I ſhould not be fond of 
Wich from decrepit age will fly; Cultivating theirs, © © 
| Sweets that wanton in the boſom of the He urged me ſtill further on this 
| ſpring, N cones 4444 neade  _ | . 8 ag 
In winter's cold embraces die.“ I could not ſay, I told him, that. I 
f ee OTE | greatly liked either of the young geatle- 
And this. for à compliment, as he women, any more than their aunts. and 
n laid, to the two nieces. Nor was it that were my ſituation ever ſo happys 
5 thrown away upon them. They en · they had much too EI for me. 
coredit ; and his compliance fixed them He did not wonder, he ſaid, to hear 
| in my memory. mae ſay ſo. He knew not any of the ſex. 
y We had ſome talk ahout meals; and who had been accuſtomed to ſhew them - - 
: the widow very civilly offered to con ſelves at theitown-diverſions and amuſe- 
form to any rules I would ſet her. 1 ments, that would 4 9 tolerable to 
f told her . I was pleaſed, and me. Silences and bluſbes, Madam, 
6 how much I choſe to dine by myſelf, are now no graces. with our fine la» 
p and that from a plate ſent me fiom any dies in town. Hardened by freguent 
: üngle diſh, ButT will not trouble you, © publick appearances, they — be 
; my dear, with ſueh particulars. s much aſhamed to be found guilty 
They thought me very fingular; and of theſe weak neſſes, as men. 
f vitli reaſon: but as T liked them not ſo Do you defend theſe. two gentle»; 
: very well as to-forego my on choice © women, Sir, hy reflections upon half 
f In compliment to them, I was the leſs © the ſex ? But you, muſt ſegond/ me, 
F concerned” for what they thought,— © Mr. Loyelace; (and yet j am nor fond 
F And ſtilf the leſs, as Mr. Lovelacehad of being thought partieulac) in mx 3 
© me" very much out of humour with. *:debre: of breakfafling and ſupping 
un,” 3 AN n * ; + 0 * 
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If I would have it fo, to be ſure it 
| ſhould be ſo. The people of the houſe 
were not of conſequence enough to be 
Nee to, in any point where my 
P 
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eaſure was concerned. And if I 
ſhould diſlike them ſtill more pn fur- 
ther knowledge of them, he hoped I 
would think of ſome other lodgings. 

He expreſſed a good deal of regret at 


leaving me, declaring, that it was ab- 
ſolutely in obedience to my commands: 


but that he could not have conſented to 
go, while my brother's ſchemes were on 
oot, if IJ had not done him the credit 
of my countenance in the report he had 
made that we were married ; which, he 
faid, had bound all the family to his in- 
tereſt, ſo that he could leave me with the 
greater ſecurity and fatisfation. 


He hoped, he ſaid, that on his return 


IT would name his happy day; and the 


rather, as I might be convinced, by my 

| brother's projects, that no reconciliation 
was to be expected. | 

I told him, that perhaps I might write 


one letter to my uncle Harlowe. He 


once loved me. I ſhould be eaſier when 
'T had made one direct application. I 


| might poſſibly propoſe ſuch terms, in 


relation to my grandfather's eſtate, as 


might procure me their attention; and 
Fi he would be long enough abſent 


T hope : | 
to give me time to write to him, and re- 
ceive an anſwer from him. 

That, he muſt beg my pardon, he 
could not promiſe. He would inform 


himſelf of Singleton's and my brother's 


motions; and if on his return he found 


no reaſon for apprehenſion, he would 


go directly for Berks, and endeavour to 
bring up with him his coufin Charlotte, 
who, he hoped, would induce me to give 
him an earlier day, than at preſent I 
ſeemed to think . I ſeemed to think of, 
my dear! Very acquieſcent, as I ſhould 
imagine! 5 5 
- I told him, that I ſhould take that 
young lady's company for a great fa. 
vour. | 

I was the more pleaſed with this mo- 


tion, as it came from himſelf, and with 


no ill bly prefied | FF 
 Hevtarneſtly me to acceptof a 
Bank note: but Ideclined it. And then 


he offered me hrs ſervant William for 


my attendant in his abſence; who, he 


ſaid, might be diſpatehed to him, if any- 


thing extraordinary fell out. I con- 
ſented to that. | | 


» 


He wok his leave of me in the moſt 


— 


HARLOWE, 


reſpectful manner, only kiſſing 
hand, He left the Bank note, unoh. 
ſerved by me, upon the table. You may 
be ſure, I ſhall give it him back at his 
return. 5 = 
I am in a much better humour with 
him than I was, _T. bow 
Where doubts of any perſon are re. 
moved, a mind not ungenerous is will. 
ing, by way of amends for having con. 
2 ved * 1 to conſtrue every. 
thing that happens capable of a 
conſtruction, fa that 2 he . 


Particularly, I cannot but be pleaſed to 


obſerve, that although he ſpeaks of the 
ladies of his family with the freedom of 
relationſhip, yet it is always with ten- 
derneſs. And from a man's kindneſs 
to his relations of the ſex, a woman has 
ſome reaſon, to expect his good beha- 
viour to herſelf, when married, if the 
be willing to deſcrve it from him. 
And thus, my dear, am I brought to 
fit down ſatisfied with this man, where 
I find room to infer that he is not b 
nature a ſavage. But how coulda crea, 
ture, who (treating herſelf unpolitely) 
gave a man an opportunity to run away 
with her, expect to be treated by that 
man with a very high degree of polite- 
neſs? Ss | 

But why, now, when fairer proſpe&s 
© ſeem to open, why theſe melancholy 
_ © refletions?* will my beloved friend 
aſk of her Clariſſa, e 


Why? Can uu aſk why, my deareſt 


Miſs Howe, of a creature, who, in the 
world's eye, has enrolled her name 


among the giddy and the inconſiderate; 


who labours under a parent's curſe, and 
the cruel uncertainties, which muſt ariſe 
from reflecting, that, equally againſt 
duty and principle, ſhe has thrown her- 


ſelf into the power of a man, and that 


man an immoral one ?— Muſt not the 
ſenſe ſhe has of her inconſideration 
darken her moſt hopeful proſpects 
Muſt it not even riſe ffrongef# upon a 
thoughtful mind, when her hopes are 
the faireſt? Even her pleaſures, were 


the man to prove better than ſhe ex - 


As, coming to her with an abatement, 
ike that which perſons who are in pol- 
ſeſſion of ill-gotten wealth muſt then 
moſt poighnantly experience, (if th 
have refle ing and unſeared minds 
when, all their wiſhes anſwered, (if the 
wiſhesof ſuch perſons can ever be wholly 
anſwered) they fit down in hopes to en. 
Joy what they have unjuſtly obtained, 


* 


I 
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ind find their own refle&ions their 
teſt torment. | 3 
May you, my dear friend, be always 


happy in your reflections, prays your 


wer-affetttonate | 
„ Co TACLOWB. 


Mr. Lovelace, in bis next letter, tri- 
umphs on his having carried his 
ſauo great points of making the lady 
yield to paſs for his wife to the 
people the houſe, and to his 
taking up his lodgings in it, though 
but for one night. He is now, he 

— ſays, in a fair way, and doubts not 
but that he ſhall ſoon prevail, if 
not by perſuaſion, byſurprize. Yet 
be pretends to bade ſome little re- 

- morſe, and cenſures himſelf as act- 
ing the part of the grand tempter. 
But having ſucceeded thus far, he 


cannot, he ſays, forbear trying, 


according to the reſolution he had 
before made, whether he cannot go 

| farther. vo 
He gives the, particulars of their de- 
bates on the above-mentioned ſub- 


jefts, to the ſame effect as in the la- 


. dy'slaſt letters. 8 
It will by this time be ſeen, that his 
aobole merit, with regard to this 
lady, lies in doing juftice to her ex- 
e both mind and perſon, 
though ta his own condemnation. 
Thus he begins his ſucceeding let- 
ter: | 
© And now, Belford, will I give thee 
' an account of our firſt breaktaſt-con- 
( yerſation. , 


All ſweetly ſerene and eaſy was the 


' lovely brow and . ee aſpect of 
my goddeſs, on her deſcending among 


ez a curtſey from every knee; and 
ence, awful ſilence, from every qui - 
* yering lip: while ſhe, armed with con- 
* ſcious worthineſs and ſuperiority; 
locked and behaved, as. an empreſs 
* would look and behave, among her 
* vallals; yet with a freedom from pride 
tand haughtineſs, as if born to dignity, 
'and to a behaviour habitually gra- 

Hi takes notice of .the jealouſy, pride, 

Vanity, 7 8000 Moe and 
Tah Horſon, on bis refpeAtful beha- 
Vicur to the lady: .creatures/who, 
"brought up too heed for their for- 


fuel, and to a tafle of pleaſure, 


and the publick diverfions, bad fal- 


3 
* K n 


* us; ms reverence from every 


len an ea pr to his ſeducing wot; i 


(as will be ſeen in the concluſior 
of this work:) and aubo, as be ob- 


diſtinction in their love, which 
makes a woman prefer one man to 
another. | 7 


© How difficult ĩs it, ſays he, to make a 


© woman ſubſcribe to à preference againſt 


© herſelf, though ever ſo viſible; eſpecially 


© where love is concerned! This violent, 
« this partial little devil, Sally, has the 
* inlolence to compare herſelf with my 
© angel—yet owns her to bean angel. I 
„ charge you, Mr. Lovelace, ſays ſhe, 
** ſhew none of your extravagant acts 
«© of kindneſs before me to this ſullen, 
this gloomy beauty—I cannot bear 


it.“ Then was I reminded of her firſt | 


« ſacrifice. | 

What a rout do theſe: women make 
© about nothing at all! Were it not fot 
© what the learned biſbop, in his letter 


from Italy, calls the Entanglements of 
Amour, and I the Delicacies of In- 
© trigue, what is there, Belford, in all 


they can do for us? 15 885 


« worſe devil than even a profligate man. 
The former is incapable of remorſe; 
that am not I-Nor ever ſhall they pre- 
© vail upon me, though aided by all the 


© powers of darkneſs, to treat this admi- 


© rable creature with indignity.— 80 far, 


I mean, as indignity can be ſeparated 
from the trials which 


be either woman or angel. 
Vet with them, I am a craven, I 
© might have had her before now, if I 


© would. If I would treat her as fleſh 


and blood, I ſhould find her ſuch. The 
thought I knew, if any man living did, 


that if a man made a goddeſs of a wo- 
man, ſhe would aſſume the goddeſs; 


© that if power were given her, ſhe would 


© exert that power to the giver, if to no- 
© body elſe—And D—r's wife is thrown 


into my diſh, who, thou knoweſt, kept 
© her ceremonious huſband at haughty 
« diftance, and whined in private to her 


< inſulting footman. O how I curſed the 


c anne wretches! They will make 
© me, as 1 tel 


© heart, or Polly's, the dear creature re. 


31z _ 5 folves 


ſerves, had not yet got over that 


© How do theſe creatures endeavour to 
« ſtimulate me! A fallen woman is 4 


will prove her to 


them, hate their houſe, and 
_ © remove. from it. And by my foul; 
8 55 Iam ready at times to think that 
1 ſhould not have brought: her hither, 
« were it but on Sally's account. And 
« yet, without knowing eicher Sallys 
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© Sally has no command of herſelf. 
Wbat doſt think !--Here this little 
© devil Sally, not being able, as ſhe told 
© me, to ſupport life under my diſplea- 
© ſure, - was going into a fit: but when 1 
£ ſaw her preparing for it, I went out of 


ſence? I cannot leave you for fo 2 
a time, as you ſeem to expect I ſhould, 
I have been hovering about town. exe; 
ſince I left you. Edgware was the 
fartheſt place T went to; and there] 
was not able to ſtay two hours, ſo 
fear, at this criſis, any-thing ſhoul( 
happen. Who can account for the 
workings of an apprehenſive mind, 
when all that is dear and valuable t 
it is at ſtake? You may ſpare your. 
ſelf the trouble of writing to an 
of your friends, till the lolemnity has 
paſſed that ſhall entitle me to gin 
weight to your application. When 


* 
0 
p 
* 
; 
0 
© the room; and ſo ſhe thought it Would 
© not be worth her while to ſhew away. 

In this manner he mentions «what his « 
meaning was in making the lady the « 

| compliment of bis abſence: c 
© As to leaving her; if I go but for one 

© nights have fulfilled my promiſe: and 
4 if ſhe think not, I can mutter and 

7 grumble, and yield again, and make a 
merit of it; and then, unable to live out 
s of her preſence, ſoon return. Nor are 

< 


« women ever angry at bottom for bein your father, and mother, and uncle, 
© diſobeyed through exceſs of love. They «* muſt be reconciled to you. Why then 
* like an uncontroulable paſſion. They < ſhould you heſitate a moment to con. 
© like to have every favour raviſhed from firm my happineſs? Why, once more, 
them; and to be eaten and drunk quite would you baniſh me from you? Why 
© up by a voracious lover. Dont know «© will you not give the man, who haz 
© the ſex1—Not ſo, indeed, as t, my brought you into difficulties, and who 
_ © Clariſſa: but, however, Min ber my 5 ſo honourably wiſhes to extricate you 
frequent egreſſes will make me look from them, the happineſs of doing 
© new to her, and create little puſy ſcenes © ſo?? * | 
© between us. At the leaſtyI may ſurely, He was ſilent. My voice failed to 
$ without exception, ſalute ger at part- ſecond the inclination I had to ſay ſome. 
© ing, and at return; and wall not thoſe thing not wholly diſcouraging to a point 
© occaſional freedoms, (which civility fo warmly preſſed. 


will warrant) by degrees, familiarize i'll tell you, my angel, reſumed he, 


* 


they know we are married, your bro. 
ther's plots will be at an end; and 


my charmer to them bat I propoſe to do, if you approve 
But here, Jack, what ſhall, with fit. I will inſtantly go out to view 


my uncle and aunts, and all | ofing 4 ſome of the handſome new ſquares, or 
_ © couſins? For I underſtand, that they are fine ſtreets round them, and make a 


more in haſte to have me married than report to you of any ſuitable houſe! 


N — . PRA rh nee <A ae — * — — 
— PI — . 
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I am myſelf. 1 „ find e lett. I will take ſuch a one 
1 | _ © agF6uThall chuſe, . 
« page befitting our condition. Yeu 


2 E TT E R LXT * © ſhalkdixeftthe whole. And on ſome 


: I e (ay, cither before or after we 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss *© fix; } 1: pf be at your oaun oo be 
35 HOWE, *' ; © plealed-w#6 make me the N of 
„ = * | * - thing be 

FRIDAY, APRIL 28. ou ſhall receive 


5 R. Lovelace is returned already. | ban 
1 My brother's projects were his 4 ſoon f 1 nj he * At g wiſh) the com · 
pretence, I could not but look upon ts mx relat ons, 
this ſhort abſence as an evaſion of his nin the int 
romiſe; eſpecially as be had taken wanme, you ſhall 
ſuch ' precautions with the people be- wh Re 
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ut ing in your new habitation ſupplied; the hy wo and purchaſe ep = 

ls « 72 pleaſures in a conſtant round ſhall 83 e 4 
« attend us. O my angel, take me to e lady ſees nobodys d are che f 

by 6 A inſtead of baniſhing me from beſt Tn above · ſtairs to be view- 

e. ou, and make me yours for ever!” ed till ſhe is either abſent, or 82 

vp 5 ſee, my dear, that here was no the country; which the talks o 

Id, day preſſed for; I was not uneaſy about ina fortnight,orthreeweeks, atf kee 

Ver that; and the ſooner recovered myſelf, and to live there retired. 

the as there was not. But, howeyer, 1 gave What Mr. Lovelace ſaw of che houſe 

el him no reaſon to upbraid me for re- (which were the ſaloon and two 2 

for fuſing his offer of going in ſearch of a lours) was perfectly elegant; n | 

uld houſe. _ was aſſured, all is of a piece. The of- 

the He is accordingly gone out for this fices are alſo very convenient; coach- 

id, rpoſe. But I find, that he intends to houſe and ſtables at hand. | 


to take up his lodging hone to-night; and He ſhall be very impatient, he fares | 
ur. if to-night, no doubt on other nights, till I fee the whole; nor will he, if he 
ny while he is in town. As the doors and finds he can have it, look farther till 1 


has indows of my apartment have good Have ſeen it, except any- thing elle offer 
ive fattnings; as he — not, in all this to my liking... The price he y daes 5 


hen time, given me cauſe for apprehenſion; not. 


ro- as he has the pretenge of my brothers He now does nothing but talk of the | 


ind ſchemes to plead; as the people below ceremony; but not indeed of the day, 1 


les, ae very courteous and obliging; Miſs , don't want him to urge that—But I 
hen Horton eſpecially, who ſeems to have er he does not. 
0n- taken a great liking to me, and to be g e has juſt now received a letter from 
re, a gentler temper and manners, tha ne ſeri Lawrance, by a ity 
1 Miſs Martin; and, as we are now in a 4 — the e 9 relating 
has tolerable way—Timagine, it would to e e has in 8 But 
ho particular to them all, and bring me int 10 ipt ſhe i 7 pleaſed to ſay very 
you a debate with a man, who (let him be”. reſps 5. of me. 
ing ſet upon what he will) has always a hey are all impatient, the ſays, for / 
great deal to ſay for bimſelf, if I were the ha * day being ze, they 
I to to inſiſt upon his-proiniſe; on all theſe flatter elves will enſure his refor- | 
ne. accounts, I think, I will take no notice mation. 


int of his lodging here, if he don't.—Let He = he told me, that 1 would 
e him 


0 know, my dear, your waz $f 22. 
thing. Ry | 
ou may believe I gave him acl 
Bank note the moment I faw- | 


eb be opportu- 
1 e he urged not for 
„Which is the more extrapr- 
a e i 0. 2 "as he was ſo preſſing for mar- 


Mx. LOVELACE hagiſeen: do or 3 before we came to town. 
* 2 Whi looks hims 2 four af is friends, my com- 


+ death of lM 55 No gr org di 


7 an ſes in} 


| * 5 =P G. 
red to 3 excuſed, He hah 0 


A Greer their W 


He was very earneſt with me to give 


little 
promiſing, he ſays, and = * ati he * N Hor- 
wr * in the mo e Pot, Ways, © ory being en- 
a aged in a party of their on with two 
wy Ane en NT 8. * ughters of Colonel Solcombe, and 
M has FR his engulties, aun e two nieces of Sir Antony Holmes, up- 
=a of = houſe he VA: ſtcla of laſt on an annual occaſion. But Mrs. Sin- 
night. e owner gf is 2 young Flair will be preſent, and ſhe gave him 
2 lady; who olable for 4 0 


of the company of A 5 —2 | 


* molt gone 
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neceſſity of appearing as a married per- 
ſonz — 1 ny fee as few — ts 
poſſible who were to think me ſo. 

- He would not urge it, he ſaid, if I 
ere much averſe; but they were his 
Fele& friends; men of birth and for- 


tune; who longed to ſee me. It was 


true, he added, that they, as well as 
his friend Doleman, believed we were 
married: but they thought him under 
che reſtrictions that he had mentioned 


to the people below. I might be aſſured, 


he told me; that his politeneſs before 
them ſhould be carried into the higheſt 


degree of reverence, 


hen he is ſet upon any- thing, there 


is no knowing, as I have ſaid hereto- 
fore, what one can do“. But I will not, 


if I can help it, be made a ſhew of; 


eſpecially to men of whoſe characters 


and principles I have no good opinion. 


I am, my deareſt friend, your ever- 
affetionate - & | 
FTE | CL. HARLOWE. 


Mr. Lovelace in his next letter gives 
an account of his quick return: of 

bis reaſons to the lady for it: of ber 

_ diſpleaſure upon it: and f her urg- 


ing his abſence from the ſafety jhe 


was in from the ſituation of the 
houſe, except ſhe were to be traced 

deut by bis viſits. 
© I was confoundedly puzzled," ſays 
be, on this occaſion, and on her in- 
_ © fiſting upon the execution of a too- 


HARLOWE. 
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0 
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© ready offer which I made her to go 


© down to Berks, to bring up my cou- 


© fin Charlotte to viſit and attend her. 


I made miſerable excuſes; and, ſear- 


ing that they would be mortally re- 
© ſented, as her paſſion began to riſe 
upon my ſaying Charlotte was deli- 
© cate, which ſhe took ſtrangely wrong, 
_ © I was obliged to ſcreen myſel 

the moſt ſolemn and explicit declara- 
6 hangs”. | a 
He then repeats thoſe declarations, to 


| the ſame fe with the account fbe 


gives of them. 


© I began, ſays be, « with an inten- 


© tion to keep my life of honour in 
view, in the declarations I made her; 


* but, as it has been ſaid of a certain 
_ © orator in the Houſe of Commons, who 


more than once, in a long ſpeech, con- 
© vinced himſelf as he went along, and 
concluded againſt the ſide he ſet out 


f behind 


Gaz «aA 2 a 


© intending to favour, fo 1 in earneſt 
4 


reſſed without reſerve for matrimon 
in the progreſs of my barangue, which 
ſtate I little thought of urging upon 
her with ſo much frength and ex. 
licitneſs.” 

He then values himſelf upon the deli 
that his propoſal of taking and ſur. 
niſbing a houſe muſt occaſion, 

He wwawers in his reſolutions whethe 

to att honourable or not by a merit 
ſo exalted. 


He walues himſelf upon bis own deli 


cacy, in expreſſing his indignation 
againſt her friends, for Juppofing 
awhat he pretends his heart riſe 
againſt them for preſuming to ſup. 
"hits 
© But have I not reaſon,” ſays be, to 
be angry with her, for not praiſing 
me for this my delicacy, when ſhe is 
ſo ready to call me to account for the 
leaſt failure in punctilioꝰ — However, 
I believe I can excuſe her too, upon 


this generous conſideration, [For ge. 


nerous J am ſure it is, becauſe it is 
againſt myſelf ;] that her mind being 
the eſſence of delicacy, the leaſt want 
of it ſhocks her; while the meeting 
with what is ſo very extraordinary to 
me, is too familiar to her to obtain 
her notice, as an extraordinary,” 

He glories in the 277 of the bouſe, and 
of the young 4widow-poſſeſſor of it, 
Mrs. Fretchwille be calls her; and 

leaves it doubtful to Mr. Belford, 
whether it be a real or a fittitious 


ay 
He mentions his different propoſals in 
relation to the ceremony, which be 


fo pol ts preſſed for; and own; 


his artful intentiin in avoiding to 
name the day. | 


And now, ſays be, I hope ſoon 


see Page 427. | Ste alfo Vol. II. Page 20a. 


me, 0 


to have an opportunity to begin m 
operations; ſinee all is Halcyon : 
ſecurity. | 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the dear 
creature's ſweet and filent confuſion, 
when I touched upon the matrimonial 
topicks. e Hen » 
« She may doubt. She may fear. The 
wiſe in all. iniportalitcaſes will doubt, 
and wilkfear, till they are ſure. Bu 
her apparent willingneſs to think well 
of a ſpirit\ ſo inventive, ne wel 
inating, is a hi gnoſtiek for 
— ©C is a happy 1 


4＋ 


ſe reaſoning | 


* 


: £ wy 
4 * 


* 
" — £5 — * — . 
* . 


” 
„ 
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I love theſe reaſoning ladies!—'Tis 
all over with them, when once love 
has crept into their hearts: for then 
{ will they employ all their reaſoning 
powers to excu ſe rather than to b/ame 
the conduct of the doubted lover, let 
« appearances againſt him be ever fo 
(od... | ; 

« Mowbray, Belton, and Tourville, 
long to ſee my angel, and will be 
there. She has refuſed me; but muſt 


tous à ſpirit as mine is, cannot enjoy 
(it's happineſs without communica- 
«tion. If I raiſe not your envy and 
« admiration both at once, but half-joy 
© will be the joy of having ſuch a charm- 
ing fly entangled in my web. She 
© therefore mult comply. And thou 
« maſt come. And then I will ſhew thee 
the pride and glory of the Harlowe- 
family, my implacable enemies; and 
thou ſhalt join with me in my triumph 

over them all. | 

I know not what may ſtill be the 
( perverſe beauty's fate: I want thee, 


« ſhe is ſerene and full of hope; before 
( her apprehenſions are realized, if 
( realized they are to be; and if evil ap- 
1 of me ſhe really has: be- 
fore 


' luſtre; while yet her charming face 
© is ſurrounded with alli it's virgin glo- 
ties; and before the plough of diſap- 
© pointment has thrown up furrows of 
, Ude upon every lovely feature. 
| If I can procure you this honour, 
1 ; ou will be ready to laugh out, as I 
© have often . ado to forbear, at 
5 the puritanical behaviour of the mo- 
q ther before this lady. Not an oath, 
not a curſe, nor the leaſt free word, 
t eſcapes her lips, She minces in her 


| * gate, She prims up her horſe - mouth. 
| © Her voice, which, when ſhe pleaſes, 

| „is the voice of thunder, is ſunk into 
- "an humble whine. Her ſtiff hams, 
k | © that have not been bent to a civility 
7 \.for ten years paſt, are now limbered 

| into curtſeys three deep at every word. 
vi | Her fat arme are croſſed before her; 
t, and ſhe can hardly be prevailed up- 


u 2 ſit in the preſencr of my god- 
FFC 
Ian drawing 45 inſtructions for ye 
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„ night. 
be preſent notwithſtanding. So gene- 


therefore, to ſee and admire her, while 


437. 
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© MogrT confoundedly alarmed i. 
© Lord Sir, what do you think?“ cried 
© Dorcag—* My lady is reſolved to go 
% to church to- morro w-“ I Was ar 
© quadrille with the women below. 
« To church!” ſaid I; and down 1 
© laid my cards. ** To church!” re- 
peated they, each looking upon the 
© other, We had done playing for that - 


HARLOWE. 


© Who could have dreamt of ſuch a 
© whimasthis?-Withoutnotice,with- 


- © out queſtions! Her cloaths not comel 
© Noleaveaſked!—Impoſlible ſhe ſhould © 
think of bein 
© ſhedon't conſider, if the go to church, 
I I muſt go too! Vet not to aſk for 
- © mycompany! Her brother and Single- 
ton 


wife !=- Beſides, 


y to ſnap her up, as far as ſhe 
© knows!—Known by her cloathe ' 
© Her perſon, her features, ſo diftin- 


- © Fuiſhed l. Not ſuch another woman 


in England “ To church, of all 


60 2 is the devil in the girl?” ſaid 
; | | 


as ſoon as I could ſpeak, 
© Well, but to leave this ſubje& till 
© to-morrow morning, I will now give 
vou the inſtructions I have drawn up 
© for yours and your companions be- 


© haviour on Monday night. 
her beamy eyes have loſt their | 8 


« Inflruftions to de obſerved by Job 
© Belford, Richard — . 
* mas Belton, and James Tuur wille, 
© Efquires of the Body to General Ro- 
© bert Lovelace, on their admiſſion to 
" © the preſence of his goddeſs, © 


V mult be ſure to let it ſink deep | 


© into your heavy heads, that 

c there is no ſuch lady in thie world as 
« Miſs. Clariſſa Harlowe; and that the 
© js neither more nor leſs than Mrs. 
Lovelace, though at preſent, to my 
'© ſhame be it _ a virgin. 

Be mindful alſo, that your old 
© mother's name, after that of her mo- 
© ther when a maid, is Sinclair: that 
her huſband was a lieutenant- colonel, 
< and all that you, Bel ford, know from 
© honeſt Doleman's letter of her that 
let your brethren kn. 

Mowbray and Tourville, the two ' 
c greateſt blunderers of the four; I 41. 


£ * 


* - _ ; F 7 
5 low to be acquainted win che We 
"al ni © dow and nieces, from the knowledge | 
WE to obſerve on day night. © nieces, from the knowledge | 
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they had of the colonel. They will 
not forbbar familiarities of ſpeech to 


-* the mother, as of longer acquaintance 


than a day. 80 T have ſuited their 


parts to their capacities. 


4 They may praiſe the widow and 
* the colonel fr people of great honour 
But not too groſsly; nor to labour 


« the point ſo as to render themſelves 


fuſpected. i e e 
The mother will lead ye into her 
n and the col mel's praiſes; and 
Tourville and Mowbray may be both 
* her vouchers—I, and you, and Bel- 


© ton, muſt be only hearſay confirmers. 
As poverty is generally ſuſpectible, 
bs eek 


dow mult be got handſomely 


— aforehand; and no doubt but ſhe is. 
_ © The eleg 
2 niture, and her readinefs to diſcharge 


ance of her houſe and fur- 


© all demands upon her, which ſhe does 
© with oſtentation enough, and which 
© makes her neighbours, I ſuppoſe, like 


_ © Her the better, demonſtrate this. She 


< will propoſe to do handſome things by 


© her two nieces. Sally is near mar- 


© friage—with-an eminent woollen-dra- 


© per in the Strand, if ye have a mind 


to it; for there are five or fix of them 
he i, ie C7 7 
The nieces may be enquired-after, 
© fince they will be abſent, as perſons 
« reſpeed by Mowbray and Tourville, 
© for. their late worthy uncle's ſake. 
Watch ye diligently every turn of 
my countenance every motion of my 
eye; for in my eye, and in my coun- 
© tenance,, will ye find a ſovereign re- 
« gulator, 7 need not bid you reſpett 
© me mightily: your allegiance obliges 
you tq that: and who that ſees me, 
© reſnedts-me not? 57 Tf 
„ Priſcilla Partington (for her looks 


* ſo innocent, and di ſcretion fo _ 
Y 


« yet. ſeeming ſo ſoftly) may be great 

© relied upon. She will by e the 
mother, gorgeouſly dreſſed, with all 
her Jew's extravagance flaming out 


upon herz and firſt zzduce, then cuun- 
© fenance, the lady. She has her cue, 


and Thope will make her aequaintance 
« coygted;by my charmer. 

© Miſs Partington's _— is this: 
© The daughter-of Colonel 
brother · in- la: that brother. in · law 
may have been a Turky merchant, 
or any merchaut, who died confound- 
edly rich: the colonel one of her guar - 


dans, [ Collateral credit in thai to the 
ad one:] whence ſhe always calls 


3 


HARLOWE, 


MIS. Sinclair | Mamma; though 1 


* ſucceeding to the truſt, 
She is juſt come to paſs a day or t, 


and then to return to her ſurviving guat. 


« dian's at Batnet. 
Miſs Partington has ſuitors a little 
© hundred; (her grandmother, an alder. 
man's dowager, having left her 3 
© additional — and 1s not truſted 
© out of her guardian's hooſe, without 
* an old governante noted for diſcretion, 
except to her mamma Sinclair; with 
_ © whom now-and-then ſhe is permitted 
© to be for a week together. 

Priſ. will mamma-up Mrs. Sinclair, 
and will undertake to court her guar. 
« dian to let her paſs'a delightful week 
© with her Sir Edward Holden, he may 
© as well be, if your ſhallow pates will 
not be clogged with too many circum. 
ſtantials. Lady Holden perhaps will 

come with her; for ſhe always delighted 

in her mamma Sinclair's company: and 
© talks of her, and her good manage. 
ment, twenty times a day. 

Be it principally thy part, Jack, who 
© art à parading fellow, and aimeſt at 
© wiſdom; to keep thy brother-varlets 
from blundering; for, as thou muſt 


have obſerved from what I have writ- 


ten, we have the moſt watchful and 
© molt' penetrating lady in the world to 
« deal with: a lady worth deceiving! But 


_ © whoſe eyes will pierce to the bottom of 


© yourſhallow ſouls the moment ſhe hears 


© you open. Do thou therefore place 
- 5 between Mowbray and Tour- 
ville: their toes to be played upon and 


* commanded by thine, if they go wrong; 
thy elbows: to be the miniſters of ap- 
© probation. Fe. a 
+ As to 
© hypocriſy! — I hate it: ſo does my 
© charmer. If Thad ſtudied for it, I be- 
© lieve I could have been an hypocrite: 
but my general character is ſo well 
© known, that I ſhould have been ſu- 
'© ſpeRted at once, had I aimed at making 
myſelf too white. But what neceſſity 
can there be for hypocriſy,” unleſs the 

erality of the ſex were to reſuſe us 


=_ 


Cs 
4 for our immoralities ? The beſt of them 


love to have the credit of reforming us. 
Let the ſweet ſouls try for it: if the 
fail, their intent was „ Thatwill 


be a conſolation to them. And as to | 


© us, our work Will be the eaſier; our ſint 
© the fewer: ſince they will draw them- 
© ſelves-irf with a very little of our hey 
© and we ſhall ſave a parcel of curſed 


5 


r general behaviour; no 
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fthoods, and appear to be what we 


tare both to angels and men. Mean 
« time their very grandmothers will ac- 
quit us, and, reproach them with their 


(jelf-do, ſelf-hawve; and as having erred 


« againſt knowledge, and ventured againſt 
i manifeſt appearances, What folly 
i therefore for men of our character to be 
c hypocrites ! 


ge ſure to inſtruct the reft, and do 
«thou thyſelf remember, not to talk 
| «obſcenely. You know I never per- 


«mitted any of ou to talk obſcenely. 
«Time enough for that, when ye grow 
(gold, and can ONLY talk. Beſides, ye 
{muſt conſider. Priſc.'s afefed charac- 
(ter, my goddeſs's real one. Far from 
£ obſcenity therefore, do not ſo much as 
«touch upon the double entendre. What! 
©:5 have often ſaid, cannot you touch 
'zlady's heart, without wounding her 
i | | 

(It is neceſſary, that ye ſhould appear 
(worſe men than myſelf. You cannot 
{help appearing ſo, you'll ſay. Well 
5 then, there will be the leſs reftraint up- 
on you The leſs reftraint, the leſs af- 


( feftation,—And if Belton begins his 
favourite ſubject in behalf of keepizg, 


je may make me take upon myſelf to 
as bin but fear not; I ſhall not 
i ive the argument all my force. 


ghe muſt have ſome curiofityzIthink, 


(to ſee what ſart of men my companions 
ate: ſhe will not expect any of you to 


ebe ſaints. Are ye not men born to 


(conſiderable fortunes, although ye are 
"not all of ye men of parts? Whois it 
in this mortal life, that <vealth does not 
*miſead? And as it gives people the 
*power of being miſchievous, does it 
not require great virtue to forbear the 
'uſe of that power? Is not the devil ſaid 
to be the god of this world? Are we 
not children of this world? Well then! 


long ago, have been deſtroyed by fire 
'from Hea | i 


new mie, I dare ſay, 


ö 


| | 
* ſhe did not believe, whatever ſhe had 
© read, that there were ſuch, fellows in 
© the world, as ſhe will ſee in you four. 
© I ſhall have much pleaſure in obſtrvin 
© how ſhe'll ſtare at her company, when 
© ſhe finds me the politeſt man of the five. 
And fo much for inſtructions gene- 
ral and particular for your behaviour 
on Monday night. „ 
Ahd let me add, that you muſt at- 
tend to every minute circumſtance, 
* whether you think there be reaſon in 
* it, or not. Deep, like golden ore, 


frequently lies my — and richly 


© worth digging for. The hint of /e 
© moment, as you may imagine it, is 
© often pregnant with events of the great 
© eft. Be implicit. Am not I your ge- 
©neral? Did I ever lead you on that 1 
© brought you not off with ſafety and 
c ſucceſs, bee to your own ſtupid 
caftomliment?” ft let Dt 
* And now, methinks, thou art cus 
* rious to know, what can be my view 


in riſquing the diſpleaſure of my fair. 
© one, and alarming her fears, after four 
or five rape! days have gone over 


our heads? I'll ſatisfy the. 
The viſitors of the two nieces will 
© croud the houſe. Beds will be ſcarce. 
« Miſs Partington, a ſweet modeſt gen- 
« teel girl, will be prodigiouſly taken 
© with my charmer; will want to begin 
a friendſhip with her. A thare in het 
bed, for one night only, will be re- 
« queſted, Who knows, but on that 
« very Monday night I may be ſo unhap- 
c py as to give mortal offence to my be- 
loved? The EA birds may be caught 
* napping. Should ſhe attempt to fly me 
© upon it, cannot I detain ber? Should . 
«© ſhe actually fly, cannot I bring her 
« back by authority civil or uncivil,. if I 


- © have evidence upon evidence that the 


© acknowledged, though but tacitly, her 


marriage? - And Hau] 1, or fhonld T- 


© zot ſucceed, and ſhe forgive me, or if 
© ſhe but deſcend to expoſtulate, or if ſhe 
« bear me in ber fight; then will ſhe be 
* all my own. All delicacy is my. - 
© charmer. I long to ſee how ſach a de- 
« licacy, on any of theſe occaſions, will 


© behave, and in my ſituation it:behoves 


© me to provide againſt every accident. 
I muſt take care, knowing what an 

© eel I have to do with, that the little 
© riggling rogue does not flip. through 
* my fingers. How filly ſhovIt I look 
© ſtaring after her, when ſhe "had ſhot 
CE, 7 K. Jem 
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from me into the muddy river, her fa- 


* mily, from which with ſo much difh- 


©culty I have taken her! 

© Well then; here are—Let me ſee 
How many perſons are there who, after 
© Monday night, will be able to ſwear, 
© that ſhe has gone by my name, anſwer- 


ed to my name, had no other view in 


© leaving her friends, but to go by my 
name her own relations neither able 
© nor willing to deny it,—Firſt, here are 
muy ſervants; her ſervant Dorcas; Mrs. 
Sinclair; Mrs. Sinclair's two nieces; 
and Miſs Partington. 
© But for fear theſe evidences ſhould 
© be ſuſpected, here comes the jet of the 
© bufineſs—No leſs than four worthy 
« centlemen of fortune and family, who 
* were all in company ſuch a night par- 
© ticularly, at a collation to which they 
© were invited by Robert Lovelace, of 
© Sandoun Hall in the county of Lancaſ- 
© ter, Eſquire, in company with Magda- 


© len Sinclair widow, and Priſcilla Par- 


s tington ſpinſter, and the lady com- 


© plainant; when the ſaid Robert Love- 
C 3 addreſſed himſelf to the ſaid lad * 


on a multitude of occaſions, as 

s wife; as they and others did, as Mrs, 
© Lovelace; every-one complimenting 
© and congratulating her upon her nup-" 
© tials; and that ſhe received ſuch their 


compliments and congratulations with 


© no other viſible diſpleaſure or repug- 
© nance, than ſuch as a young bride, full 
© of bluſhes and pretty confuſion, might 
© be ſuppoſed to expreſs upon ſuch con- 
© templative revolvings as thoſe compli- 
© ments would naturally inſpire. Nor do 


© thou rave at me, Jack, norrebel=Doſt . 


5 think I brought the dear creature hi- 
© ther for nothing? 5 

And here's a faint ſketch of my plot. 

4 — tand by, varlets—Tanta-ra-ra-ra! 

© —Veil your bonnets, and confeſs your 
* maſter!” 5 


LETTER LxInI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
e Oe 


Mr SUNDAY, 

HAYE been at church, Jack — 
11 Behaved admirably well too! M 

charn er is pleaſed with me now: for I 
was exceedingly attentive to the dif. 
gourle, and very ready in the auditor's 
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amiable, in her devotions! I have 


the heart right, when it i⸗ right, One 


multitudes of well-appearing people al 


mer ſings, when I think of my pro. 


_ cauſe it obtruded itſelf upon me in ſo 
good à place. 


ing; and then I will 2 0 thee 


go out, I pretended to be ignorant of 


not to own that ſhe had told me of it. 


go to the next church. 
her to the next church from Mrs. Sin- 
of people w 
the houſe |—There was no 


But ſaid, I ſhould take it for à a 


part of the ſervice, — Eyes did got 
much wander, How could they, when 
the lovelieſt object, infinitely the Jove. 
lieſt in the whole church, was in m 
view! _ al 
Dear creature! how fervent, how 
her to own that ſbe prayed for wh ye 
hope a prayer from lo excellent a mind 
will not be made in yain, Ra eh 
here is, after all, ſomething beau. 
tifully ſolemn in devotion. The Sab. 
bath is a charming inſtitution to he 


day in ſeyen, how reaſonable! —T think 
I'll go to church once a day often. 1 
fancy it will go a great way toward 
making me a reformed man. To ſee 


joining in one reverend act: an exer. 
ciſe how worthy of a rational being! 
Yet it adds a ſting or two to my for. 


jects with regard to this charming crea. 
ture. In my conſcience, I believe if! 
were to go conſtantly to church, I could 
not purſue them. | | 
I had a ſcheme come into my head 
while there: but I will renounce it, be. 


Excellent creature 
How many ruins has ſhe prevented by 
attaching me to herſelf; by engroſſing 
my whole attention! M | 
But let me tell thee what paſſed be. 
tween us in my firſt viſit of this morn- 


more largely with my go 
at church. SS 

I could not be admitted till after 
eight. I found her ready prepared to 


behaviour 


er intention, having charged Dorcas 
_ © Going abroad, Madam?” — with 
an air of indifference, _ X 
© Yes, Sir; I intend to go to church.“ 
© I hope, Madam, I ſhall have the 
© honour to attend you.. 


Lu 
. 


No: ſhe deſigned to take a chair, and 
This ſtartled me: a chair to carry 


clair's, her right name not Sinclair, 
and to bring her back hither in the face 
o might not think well of 
rmitting 
that. Yet T-was to appear indifferent. 


4 
* VS. * 
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f the would permit me to attend her in 
ter coach, as there was time for it, to 
& Paul's. 4 

dhe made objections to the gaĩety of 
55 dreſs; and told me, that if ſhe went 
b St. Paul's, ſhe could go in a coach 
without me. 
ind offered to dreſs in the plaineſt ſuit 
I had. | | 
beg the favour of attending you, 
dear Madam, ſaid IJ. I have not 
been at church a great while. We 
ſhall fit in different ſtalls. And the 
next time I go, I hope it will be to 


17 myſelf a title to the greateſt” 
„ 


leſſing I can receive.” | 5 
She made ſome further objections: 
hut at laſt permitted me the honour of 
attending her. xp | 
got myſelf placed iu her eye, that 
the ume might not ſeem tedious to me; 
for we were there early. And 1 gain- 
6d her good opinion, as I mentioned 
dbove, by my . 
The ſubje& of the diſcourſe was 
particular enough: it was about a pro- 
phet's ſtory or parable of an ewe - lamb 


taken by à rich man from a poor one, 


who dearly loved it, and whoſe only 
comfort it was. Deſigned to ſtrike 
remorſe into David, on his adultery 
with Uriah's wife Bathſheba, and his 
murder of the huſband. Theſe wo- 
nen, Jack, have been the occaſion of 
all manner of miſchief from the be- 
inning! Now, when David, full of 
ndignation, ſwore [King David would 


| fear, Jack: but how -ſhouldſt thou 


know who 1 David was? The 
ſtory is in the Bible] that the rich man 


bould ſurely die; Nathan, which was 


the prophet's name, and a good inge- 
mous fellow, cried out, (which were 
the words of the gan © Thou art the 
nan! — By my ſoul I thought the 
parſon looked directly at me: and at 
that moment T caſt my eye full on my 


ewe - lamh. But I muſt tell thee too, 


ch I thought a good deal of my roſe · 
bud. — A better man than King Da. 


vid, in that point, howeverl' thought I. 


When we came home, we talked up- 
a) the ſubje&; and I ſhewed my charm- 
wy. attention to the diſcourſe, by 


letting her know where the doctor made 


ue ol of nis ſudjest, and where it 


might have been touched to greater ad- 


1 for it is really a very affect- 
ug tory 


x and has as pretty à conitriv- 


: 1 


| > £678 gin gleton and her brother, 


ance in it as ever I read. And this 1 
did in ſuch a grave way, that ſhe ſeem- 
ed more and more pleaſed with mes 
and 1 have no doubt, that I ſhall g. 
her to favour me to-morrow night with 
her company at my collation, , 


Pl 


FSUNDAY EVENING, 
Wr all dined together in Mrs. Sin- 
clair's parlour. All exceſſively right t 
The two nieces have topp'd their parts; 
Mrs. Sinclair hers. Never ſo eaſy ag 
now!—S$he really thoyghta little oddly 
of theſe people at firſt, ſhe ſaid: Mrs. 
Sinclair feemed very forbidding! Her 
nieces were perſons with whom ſhe 
could not wiſh to be acquainted. © But 
« really we ſhould not be too haſty in 
© our cenfures. Some people improv 
upon us. The widow ſeems folerable.“ 
She went no farther than tolerable. 
Miſs Martin and Miſs Horton are 
young people of good ſenſe, and have. 


read a great deal. What Miſs Martin 
N ſaid of marriage, and of 


er humble ſervant, was very ſolid. 
She believes, with ſuch notions ſhe 
cannot make a bad wife, I have ſaid, 
Sally's humble ſervant is a woollen- 
draper of great reputation; and ſhe is 
ſoon to be married. 2 bs 
I have been letting her into thy cha- 

racter, and into the characters of my 
other three eſquires, in hopes to —_ 
her curioſity to ſee you to-morro! 
night. I have told her ſome of the 
worſt, as well as beff parts of your 
characters, in order to exalt myſelf, 


and to obviate any ſudden ſurprizes, as 
well as to teach her, what ſort of men 
the _ expect to ſee, if ſhe will oblige 


me wit 


her company. 

By her after-obſervations upon each 
of you, I ſhall judge what T may or 
may not do to obtain or keep her good 
opinion; what ſhe will lite, what not; 
and ſo purſue the one, or avoid the 
other, as I fee proper. So, while ſhe' 
1s penetrating into your ſhallow heads, 

I ſhall enter 15 heart, and know what + 
to bid my ozvn to hope for. 
The houſe is to be taken in three 
weeks: all will be over in three weeks, 
or bad will be my luck !—=Who knows 


but in three days : Haye I not carried 


that great point of 2 her paſs 
for my wife to the people below? Aud 
that other great one, of fixing myſelf 
here night and day? — What wonan' © 


ever eſcaped me, _=_ lodged unden 
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one roof with me?— The houſe too, 
' THE houſe; the people, people after 
my own heart: her ſervants, Will. and 
Dorcas, both my ſervants—Three days 
did I ſay! Pho! pho! pho !- Three 
hours ! 7 5 | | 


I HAVE carried y third point; but 
ſo extremely to the diſlike of my 
charmer, that I have been threatened, 
for ſuffering Miſs Partington to be in- 
troduced to her without her leave. 
Which laid her under a neceſſity to 
deny or comply with the urgent requeſt 
of 65 fine à young lady; who had en- 
gaged to honour me at my collation, on 
condition that my beloved would be 
preſent at it. | 
To be obliged to appear before my 


friends as what ſhe was not! She was 


for inſiſting, that I ſhould acquaint 
the women here with the truth of the 
matter; and not go on propagating ſto- 
ries for her to countenance; making 
her a ſharer in my guilt. | 

But what points will not perſever- 
ance carry? eſpecially when it is cover- 
ed over with the face of yielding noab, 


and, Parthian-like, returning to the 


charge anon. Do not the ſex carry all 
their points with their men by the ſame 


methods? Have I converſed with them 


fo freely as, I have done, and learnt 
nothing of them? Didſt thou ever 


know that a woman's denial of any fa- 


vour, whether the leaſt or the greateſt, 
that my heart was ſet upon, ſtood her 
in any ſtead? The more perverſe ſhe, 
the more ſteady I; that is my rule, 


But the point thus ſo much againſt 


her will carried, I doubt thou wilt ſee 
in her more of a ſullen than of an 
obliging charmer. For when Miſs 
Partington was withdrawn, What was 
Miſs Partington to her? In her ſitua- 
tion ſhe wanted no new acquaintance. 
And what were my four friends to her 
in her preſent circumſtances? She would 


aſſure me, if ever ee there 


me ſtopt, with a twirl of her hand. 


When we meet, I will, in her pre- 
ſence, tipping thee a wink, ſhew thee 
the motion, for it was a very pretty 


one. Quitenew. Yet have I ſeen an 
hundred-pretty paſſionate twirls too, in 
my time, from other fair-ones. How 
univerſally engaging 1s it to put a wo- 


| man of ſenſe, to whom a man is not 


married, in a paſſion, let the reception 
given to every ranting ſcene in our 


— 2 
* 


HARLOWE. 
plays teſtify. Take eare, my clan 


now thou art come to delight me with 
thy angry twirls, that thou tempteſt 
me not to provoke a variety of iben 
from one, whoſe every motion, whoſe 
every air, carries in it ſo much ſenſe 
and ſoul. — 0 | 3 
But, angry or pleaſed, this charm. 
ing creature mult be all lovelineſs, Her 
features are all harmony, and made 
for one another. No other feature 
could be ſubſtituted in the place of any 
one of hers, but muſt abate of her per. 
fection: and think you that I do not 
long to have your opinion of my far 
prize? ET, | 
If you love to ſee features that glow, 
though the heart is frozen, and never 
yet was thawed; if you Tove fine ſenſe, 
and adages flowing through teeth of 
ivory, and _ of coral; an eye that 
ie all things; a voice that is 
rope itſelf; an air of grandeur, 
mingled with a ſweetneſs that cannot 


| 'be deſcribed; a politeneſs that, if ejer 


equalled, was _ excelled - Vou' 
ſee all / theſe excellences, and ten times 
more, in this my GLORIANA. 


Mark her majeſtick fabrick !- She's a tem- 
„„ . 

Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine; 

Her ſoul the deity that lodges there: 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the god. 


Or, to deſcribe her in a ſofter ſtyle 
with Rowe - L | 
The bloom of op' ning flow'rs, unſolly'd 
© beauty, 2 
© Softneſs, and ſweeteſt innocence ſhe wean, 
© And looks like nature in the world's firſt 
| 6 ſpring," | 


Adieu, varlets four 1 At fix on 


Monday evening, I expect ye all. 


LETTER IXIV. 
15 > 


MISS CLAKISSA HARLOWE, TO M155 
| HOWE. | 
M R. Lovelace in bis laſt letters bav- 

ing taken notice of the 1 matt · 
rial paſſages contained in this letter, 
the following extratts from ii art 
en inſerted. 
She gives pretty-near the account 


_ 
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that be dier I what paſſed de 
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* gether, The man has really juſt and 
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 #eveen them, on ber reſolution to go 
Io church; and of bis propoſal of 
$t. Paul's, and defire of attending 
her. She praiſes his good beha- 
viour there; as alſo the diſcourſe, 
and the preacher : is pleaſed with 
it's ſeaſonableneſs. Gives parti- 
culars of the converſation between 
them afterwards, and commends 
| the good obſervations he makes up- 
bn the ſermon. © © | 


IA willing,” ſays fe, to have 
hopes of — — ſo unable to 
know how to depend upon his ſeri- 
© ouſneſs for an hour together, that all 
« my. favourable accounts of him in 
this reſpe&t muſt be taken with al- 
© lowance. * 

_* Being very much preſſed, I could 
6 not tell how to refuſe dining with the 
© widow and her nieces this day. I 
6 am better pleaſed with them, than I 
© ever thought I ſhould be. 


© neſs to give fevere cenſures, where re- 
c ae is concerned. Peoples ways, 
© hu 


mours, conſtitutions, education, 


© and opportunities allowed for, my 
© dear, many perſons, as far as I know, 
may appear blameleſs, whom others 


© of different humours and educations 


© are too apt to blame; and who, from 
©. the ſame fault, may be as ready to 
blame tbem. I will therefore make 


Cit a rule to myſelf for the future, 
« never to judge peremptorily on firſt 


© appearances : but yet I muſt obſerve 
© that theſe are not people I ſhould 
© chuſe to be intimate with, or 'whoſe 


© ways I can like. Although, for the 


« ſtations they are in, they may 


go. 
* through the world with tolerable 


credit. 

Mr. Lovelace's behaviour has been 
© ſuch, as makes me call this, ſo far 
* asit1s paſſed, an agreeable day. Yet, 


* when eaſieſt as to him, my ſituation 
* with my friends takes. place in my 
thoughts, and cauſes me many a tear. 
ore pleaſed with the 


1 am the more 
people of the houſe, becauſe of the 
; perl 


with, and who viſit them. 


+ 


© 2 good deal of ſerious diſcourſe to- 


tn, 
$5.5 a 92 


from bein 


I cannot 
© help blaming myſelf for my readi- 


ons of rank they are acquainted. 


Ee ©gunDAY „ 
Ia ſtill well pleaſed with Mr. 
Lovelace's behaviour. We have had 


6 good notions. He confeſſes haw. 


© much he is pleaſed with 8 and 


c hopes for many ſuch. Never heleſs; 
© he ingenuouſly warned me, that his 


© unlucky viyacity might return: but 
© he doubted not, that he ſhould be 


« fixed at laſt by my example and con- 
© yerſation. its ; - N 
© He has given me an entertaining 


© account of the four gentlemen. he is 
© to meet to-morrow night: entertain- | 
© ing, I mean, for his humorous de- 


« ſcription of their perſons, manners, 


© &c. but ſuch a deſcription as is far 
to their praiſe, Yet he 


© ſeemed rather to deſign to divert m 
© melancholy by it, than to degra 
© them. I thin 


7 


at bottom, my dear, 


that he muſt be a good - natured man; 
© but that he was ſpoiled. young for 


* want of check or controul. 


© I cannot but call this, my circum- 


c ſtances conſidered, an happy day to 
© the.end of it. Indeed, my dear, I 
© think I could prefer him to all the 


© men I ever knew, were he but to bo 
© always what he has been this day. 


© You ſee how ready I am to qwn all 
© you have charged me with, when I 
© find myſelf out. It is à difficult 


© thing, I believe, ſometimes, for a 


young creature that is able to delibe - 


© rate with herſelf, to know when ſhe 


© loves, or when ſhe hates: but Iam 
© reſolved, as much as poſſible, to be 
© determined both in my hatred and 


© love by adions, as they make the 


© man worthy or unworthy," 


- © She dates again on Monday, and de- 


clares berſelf highly diſpleaſed at 
Miſs Partington's being As af | 


to her: and ſtill more for being 
obliged to promiſe to be preſent at 
Mr. Lowelace's collation, ' Sbe 


Foreſees, ſhe ſays, @ murdered © 


evening. 


f 


LET PER. . 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISC. 


HOWE. 


+ MONDAY NIGHT, MAY Is, 
1 Have juſt eſcaped from the very diſ. 
. agreeable company I al ged, 
ſo much againſt my will, ta be in. A8 
a very particular relation of thig even 


ing's converſation would be painful tar | 
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me, you muſt content yourſelf with 
what you ſhall be able to collect * 
tze oötlines, as 1 may call them, of 
the characters of the perſons; aſſiſted 


1 
by 


by the little hiſtories Mr. Lovelace 


gave me of each yeſterday, | : 
The names of the gentlemen are 
Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, and Bel- 
ford. Thefe four, with Mrs. Sinclair, 
Miſs Partington, the great heirefs men- 
tioned in my laſt, Mr. Lovelace, and 
myſeff, made up the company. 

- F gave you before the favonirable fide 
_of Miſs Partington”s character, ſuch as 
it was given me by Mrs. Sinclair, and 
her nieces. I will now add a few 
words from my own obſefvation upon 
ker behaviour in 7his company. | 
In better company perhaps the would 


nave appeared to leſs diſadvantage: but, 


notwithſtanding her i#2ndcent looks, 
which Mr. Lovelace alſo highly praiſed, 
he is the laſt perfon whoſe judgment I 
would take upon real modeſty. For I 
obſerved, that, upon ſome talk from 


openly cenſured, yet too indecent in 
's implication to come from well-bred 
perſonus, in the company of virtuous 
people, this young lady was yery ready 
to apprehend; and yet, by ſmiles and 
fimperings, to encourage, rather than 
diſcourage, the culpable freedoms of 
perſons, who, in what they went out 
of their way to ſay, muſt 
ilty of abſurdity, meaning nbt hing; 
or meaning ſomething, of rudeneſs . 
But indesd 1 have ſeen women, of 


whom I had a better opinion, than I 


can fay I have of Mrs. Sinclair, who 
Have allowed gentlemen, and themſelves 
two, in greater liberties of this ſort, 
than I have thought conſiſtent with 
that putity of manners which ought to 
be the aifinguithing characteriſtick of 
our ſex: for what are *vo#ds, but the 
body and dreſs of thought ? And is not 
the mind of a perſon ſtrongly indicated 
by outward dreſs? _ | 


But to the gentlemen; as they muſt 


be called in right of their anceſtors, it 
ſeems; for no other do they appear to 

have;: "> CAGE 

Mr. BELTON has had univerſity- 

education, and was deſigned for the 

gown; but that not ſuitmg with the 


gaiety' of his temper, and an uncle dy- 
M. Belford in Letter LVI. of Vol. IV. reminds Mr. Lovelace of tome par ficular - | 
can 


Q 


& 
f 


entlemen, not free enough to be 


either be 


icks which paſſod in theie converſations. exteetnely to the lady's honoute = 
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ing, who deviſed to him a gobd eilte, 
he quitte the college, He up w 


town, and eommenced fine gentleman, 


He is ſaid pt be a man of ſenſe, Mr. 
Belton drefles gaily, but not uite fop. 
piftfy; drinks hard; keeps all hours, 
and glories in doing fo; games, and 
has been hurt by that pernicious diver. _ 
ſion: he is about thirty years of age; 
his face is of a fiety red, ſomewhat 
bloated and pimply; and his irregulari. 


ties threaten a brief duration to the 


fenſual dream he is in. For he has a 
ſhort confumptiye cough, which ſeems 
to denote bad lungs; yet makes him. 
ſelf and his friends merry by his ſtupid 
and inconfiderate jeſts upon very threa. 
tening ſymproms which ought to make 
him more ſerious. e hg 

Mr. Mow8Rrar has been a great 
traveller; ſpeaks as many languages as 
Mr. Lovelace himſelf, 4 not ſo flu. 
ently: is of a good family; ſeems to 
be about thirty-three or thirty. four: 
tall and comely in his perſon; bold 
and daring in his look: is a * 
boned ſtrong man; has a great ſcar 
in his forehead, with a dent, as if his 
ſcull had been beaten in there; and a 


ſeamed ſcar in his right-cheek. He 


dreſſes likewiſe very gaily: has his 


ſervants always about him, whom he 


is continually calling upon, and ſend. 
ing on the moſt trifling meſſages; 
a dozen inſtances of which we had in 


the little time I was among them; while. 


they ſeem to watch the turn of his 
fierce eye, to be ready to run, before 
they have half his meſſage, and ſerve 
him with fear and trembling. Yet to 
his equals the man ſeems tolerable; he 
talks not amiſs upon publick entertain 
ments and diverſions; eſpecially upon 
thoſe, abroad, Yet has n 
air; and avers/things dont, which 
ſeem quite improbable. Indeed, he 
dunbis nothing, but what he ought to 
believe: fot he jeſts upon ſacred thipgs; 
and profeſſes to hate the clergy of all, 


religions. He haz high notions of . 


wur, x word hardly ever out of his. 


mouth; but ſtems to Have no great re- 


„/ 2 

Mr. TouxVIL IE occafionally told 
his age; juſt turned of thirty-one. He 
is alle of an ancient family; but in hie 
perſon and mabners, more of what I. 
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| ll the coxcomb, than any of bis com- 


nions. He dreſſes richly; would be 
thonght elegant in the choice and fa- 
fhion of what he wears; yet, after all, 
ars rather tawdry than fine. One 
by the care he takes of his out- 
fide, and the notice he beſpeaks. from 
every-on? by his own notice of himſelf, 
Cat the inſide takes up the leaſt of his 
attention. He dances finely, Mr. Loye- 
Jace ſays : is a maſter of muſick; and 
ſoging is one of his principal excel- 
jences. They 8 upon him to 
lag; and he ob iged them both in Ita- 
lian and French; and, to do him juſ- 
tice, bis ſongs in both were decent. 
They were all highly delighted with 
his performance; but his greateſt ad- 
mirers were Mrs. Sinclair, Miſs Part- 
ington, and himſelf. To me be ap- 
peared to have a great deal of affecta- 
tion. | : : 
Mr. Tourville's converſation and 
addreſs- are inſufferably full of thoſe 
really groſs affronts upon the under- 
tanding of our ſex, which the mo- 
derns call coinpliments, and are intended 
to pals for ſo many inſtances of good- 
breeding, though the moſt hyperboli- 
cal, unnatural ſtuff that can be con- 
ceived, and which can only ſerve to 
ſhew the inſincerity of the complimenter; 
and the ridiculous light in which the 
complimented appears in his eyes, if he 
ſuppoſes a woman ble of reliſh- 
ing the romantick abſurdities of his 
ſpeeches. Ws, | 
He affefts to introduce into his com- 
mon talk Italian and French words; 
and often anſwers an Engliſh queſtion 
in French, which language he greatly 
= to the barbarouſly hiſſing Eng- 
iſh. But then he never fils to tran- 
flate into this bis odiaus MAES. eg 
the words and the ſentences he ſpeaks 
in the other two—Leſt, perhaps, it 
ſhopld be queſtioned whether he yuder- 
lands what be ſays: „5 
Hie loves to tell ſtories: always calls 
or merry, facetions, good, or excel- 
2 before he beging, in order to be- 
peak the attention of the hearets; but 
neyer gives himſelf concern ip the prp- 
Best ox conclu/oy of them, to make 
Pa nat be promiſes in his preface. 
pdeed be ſeldom 5 any of them 
ly a conelußonz for if his company 
hare patince to hear him out, he breaky 


l =”, 
1 
* [2 * 


they ſeem to lead 


Pe" IE \ 9 —— 2 9 
a * a * * 7 4 
vp we.» 


in upon bimſelf by ſo many parenthe« 
tical intruſions, as one may call them, 
and has ſo many incidents 1 in 
vpon him, that he frequently drops his 
own thread, and ſometimes fits down: 
fatisfied half. way; or, if at other times 
he would reſume it, he applies to his 
company to help him in again, with a 
dewil fetch him if he remembers what 
he was driving at—But enough, and 
too much of Mr. Tourville. 5 
Mr. BELFORD is the fourth gentle- 
man, and one of whom Mr. Lovelace 
ſeems more fond than any of the reſt; for 


he is a man of tried bravery, it ene | 


and this pair of friends came acquain 
on occsſion of a ed. ibi 
out a woman) which brought an a 
challenge, and 2 meeting at | SF 25 
ton Gravel-pits; which ended without 
unhappy conſequences, by the media- 


tion of three gentlemen ſtrangers, juſt 


as each had made a paſs at the other. 
Mr. Belford it ſeems is about ſeven 
| FA eight- and- twenty. He is the young- 


of the five, except Mr. Levelace: 


and they are ip, the wickedeſt; for 
een the other three as they 
pleaſe. Mr. Belford, as the others, 


dreſſes gaily. But has not thoſe ad- 


perſon, nor from. bis ay 


vantages 
which Mr. Lovelace is too proud of. g | 


He has, however, the appearance and 
air of a, gentleman. He is well read 
in claſſical authors, and in the heft 


Engliſh poets and writers: and, by his 


means, tbe converſation took now-and. 
then a more agreeable turn; and I, whe 


endeavoured to put the beſt face I could 
upon my ſituation, as I paſſed far Mrs. 
Lovelace with them, made ſhift to join 


in it, at ſuch times, and received abun- 
dance of compliments from all the 


company, on the obſervations I made*.. 


24 1 A Fier e | 
obliging; ang, although very complai- 
ſant, —_ ſo fulſomely 10 at Mr. 
Tourville; and has a polite and eafy 


manner of expr ng dis ſentiments oa 


all 46 Fe ems to delight in 
a jogical way of argumentation, as 
ab des Mr. Belton, Theſe Mm at 
tacked each other ip this way; and both 
loobed at us women. as if $0 obſerve. 
whether we did not admiretheir learn 
ing, or, hen they had 77 b 

thing, their wit. Byt Mr. 

bad vjfibly the advantage of the other 


rag 
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having quicker parts, and by takin 

the worſt {ide of the argument, fremed 

to think he had. Upon the whole of his 

behaviour and converſation, he put me 

in mind of that character in Milton 
| 28 | 


EY — tongue 2 
Propt manna, and could make the worſe 
. 8 appear : ; | LN | 
©. The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh _ 


Lk... 


* Matureſt counſels; for his thoughts were 


| © lowz | | 
To vice induſtrious: but to nobler deeds 
« Tim'rous and Qlothful;—yet he pleas'd the 
4 ear. | | ; 


| How little ſo ever matters in general 


may be to our liking, we are apt, when 
hope is ſtrong enough to permit it, to 
endeavour to make the beſt we can of 
the lot we have drawn; and I could not 
but obſerve often, how much Mr. 
Lovelace excelled all his four friends in 
everything they ſeemed defirous to ex- 
cel in. But, as to wit and vivacity, 
he had no equal there. All the others 
gave up to him, when his lips began 
to open. The haughty Mowbray would | 
call upon the prating Tourville for 
filence, and would elbow the fuperci- 
lious Belton into attention, when Love- 
Jace was going to ſpeak. And when 
he had ſpoken, the words, * Charm- 
ing fellow with a free word of ad- 
miration or envy, fell from every 

mouth. 3 


He has indeed ſo many advantages 


in bis perſon and manner, that what 
vvould be inexcuſable in another, would, 
if one watched not over one's ſelf, and 
did not endeavour to diſtinguiſh what 
is the eſſence of right and wrong, look 
becoming in him. e. 
Mr. Bel ford, to my no ſmall vexa- 
tion and confuſion, with the forward- 
neſs of a favoured and intruſted friend, 
fingled me out, on Mr. Lovelace's be- 
ing ſent for down, to make me congra- 
Wer compliments on my ſuppoſed 


nuptials; which he did with a caution, 


not to inſiſt too long on the rigorous 
vow I had impoſed upon a man fo uni- 
verſally admiged— EE 
* See him among twenty men, ſaid 
he, all of diſtinction, and nobody is 
regarded but Mr. Lovelace.“ 

It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
there is in his whole deportment a na- 
töral dignity, which renders all inſo- 
lent or imperative demeanor as un- 


axreſſary as incaeyſable, Then that 


HARLOWE, 

deceiving ſweetneſs which a pears in 
his ſmiles, in his accent, in his whole 
aſpect, and addreſs, when he thinks it 
worth his while to oblige, or endeavour 
to attract, how does this ſhew, that he 
was born innocent, as I may ſay; that 
he was not zaturally the cruel, the 
boiſterous, the impetuous creatu 

which the wicked company he may hand 
fallen into have made him! For he has, 
beſides, an open, and, I think, an ho. 


| neſt countenance. Don't you think ſo, 


my dear?—On all theſe ſpecious ap. 
pearances, have I founded my hopes 
of ſeeing him a reformed man. 
But it is amazing to me, I own, that 
with ſo much of the gentleman, ſuch 
a general knowledge of books and men, 
ſuch a ſkill in the learned as well az 
modern languages, he can take ſo much 


delight as he does in the company of 
ſuch perſons as I have deſcribed, and 
in ſubjects of frothy impertinence, un- 


worthy of his talents, and of his naty- 
ral and acquired advantages. I. can 
think but of one reaſon for it, and that 
muſt argue a very low mind, his vA- 


NITY; which makes him deſirous of be- 
ing conſidered as the head of the people 
he conſorts with, A man to love praiſe, 
yet to be content to draw it from ſuch. 


contaminated ſprings! _ 
One * e paſſed from Mr. 
Belford to Mr. Lovelace, which haſten. 


ed myquitting the ſhocking company 


* You are a happy man, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid he, L ſome fine ſpeeches made 
him by Mrs. Sinclair, and aſſented to 
by Miſs Partington: you haveſo much 


courage and ſo much wit, that neither 
man nor woman can ſtand befor; 
you.) | | 


Mr. Belford looked at me, when he 


ſpoke: yes, my dear, he ſmilingly look - 
ed at me: and he looked upon his com- 
plimented friend: and all their afent- 
ing, and therefore a Fronting eyes, both 
mens and womens, were turned upon 
your Clariſſa: at leaſt, my ſelf- re. 
heart made ine think ſo; for 
that would ' hardly permit my eye to 


proachi 


look up. 


hl my dear, were but a woman, . 


who gives reaſon to the world to think 


her to be in love with a man, [and this 
muſt be believed to be my caſe; or to. 


: 


what can my ſuppoſed voluntary goi 
off with Me. {ol be im oted?] 


. 


to reflect one moment on the exaltation 


the gives Vn, and. the diſgrace the 
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Trade-in prefacing the re 
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eLARTSSA HARLOWE. 
brings upon berſelf, the low pity, che 


flenr contempt, the infolent ſneers and 
whiſpers, to which ſhe makes herſelf 
obnoxious from a N world of 
both ſexes; how would the defpiſe her- 


ell and how much more eligible would 


fie think death itſelf than fuch a dif- 
corered debaſem ent! 
What T have thus in genera] touched 
pon, will arebunt to you, why I could 
got more particularly relate what paſſed 
in this evening's converfation: which, 
4s may be gathered from what I have 
written, abounded with apþrobatory ac- 
cufations; and ſuppoſed witty retorts. 


LETTER ILXVI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
. HOWE. mer caged 


| "MONDAY. MIDNIGHT. 
12. very much vexed and diſturbed 
at an odd incident. Mrs. Sinclair 
has juſt now left me; I believe in diſ- 
pleaſure, on my declining to comply 
with a requeſt ſhe made me: Which was, 


to admit Miſs Partington to a ſhare in 


my bed; her houſe being crouded b 
her nieces gueſts and by their attend- 
ants, as well as by thoſe of Miſs Par- 


tngton ee bien 

here might be nothing in it; and. 
my denial carried a ſtiff and ill-natured 
appearance, But inſtantly, upon her 
making the requeſt, it came into my 
thought, that I was in a manner a 
ſtranger to every-body in the houſe: not 
ſo much as a ſervant could call my 
own, or of whom I had any great opi- 
nion: that there were four men of free 
manners in the houſe,” avowed ſup- 
porters of Mr. Lovelace in matters of 
offence; himſelf a man of enterptize; 
all, as far as I knew, (and as I had 


teaſon to think by their noiſy mirth 


iftet T left them) drinking deeply: that 
Miſs Partington herſelf is not {6 baſh- 
ful a perſon. as fie was repreſented to 


me to be: that Mcious pairs were taken 


ee a ood _ of her: and 
hat Mrs. Sinclair made a greater pa- 

of thaf ich 
a requeſt nee 


 nconyemectces,” The conſe. 


Cc 
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tune as Mi 


ing eaſſer to 


th 
M 


I deſired her ( 45 
how the went down. 
© Pray, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, on the 


© this trou 


quences of the alternative Is 


ory 


the inconvenience, 
I told her, that T was writing a lon 


letter: that I ſhould chuſe to write tilt 
I were fleepy: and that à companion = 
would be a reſtraint upon me, and 1 


upon ber. . Rl ee 
She was loth, ſhe faid, that fo deli- 
cate a uy creature and ſo great a for. 


to lie with Dorcas'in a preſs-bed. | 
ſhould be very ſorry, if the had aſked 
an improper thing. She had never been 
ſo put to it before. And Miſs would 
ſtay up with her till I had done writing: 
Alarmed at this urgency, and it be- 


tington ſhould be welcome to my whole 
bed, and I wouldretire into the dining= 


room, and there, locking myſelf in, 


write all the night. 
The poor thing, ſhe ſaid, was afraid 


to lie alone. To be ſure Miſs Parting- 


ton would not put me to ſuch an in- 

convenience. . 225 

OLD | CONE : but return. 
2xwed my pardon for returning; b 

| © poor c mh ſhe ſaid, as in bet, 
iſs Partington had never een a youn 

lady the fo much admired, and ſo'muc 

wiſhed to imitate, as me. The dear 


bun hoped that nothing had paſſed in 
er behaviour to give me diſlike to her. 
Should ſhe bring her to me? 


I was very buſy, I ſaid. The letter 


I was writing was upon à very im- 
T hoped to ſee the 


portant ſubject. h 
young oy in the morning; when I 
would apoſogize to her for articu- 
larity. And then Mrs, Sinclair hefl- 


tating and ee r ee 
round to P ao | 
bting ber) to take cate 


though ſhe turne 


ftairs head, © don't give yourſelf all 
this trouble. God knows my heart, 
I meant no affront: but, ſince F — 

5, L 


ſerm to take my freedom ami 
beg you will not acquaint Mr. Love- 


« Jace with it; for he perhaps will think 


* 
af . 


© tie bold and impertinent. . 
Now, my dear, is not this a parti- 


eular incident: Sher as T have made it, 


or as it was deſigned? I don't love to 


do an uncivil thing. And n 


were meant by the requeſt, my refu 
31 die 


deſerves 


« l 
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f"the i dit 
proportionate, I thought it mor pru- 
dent to incur the cenſure, than toriſque : 


$ Partington, ſhould be o_- 7 
* 


{ft in a denial given, 
than to give it at firft, I ſaid, Miſs Par- 
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deſerves to be called uncivil. 
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Then I 
have ſhewn a ſuſpicion of foul uſage by 
it, which ſurely dare not be meant. If 
5uft, Lought toapprehend a ans 
andfly the houſe andthe man as I would 

an infection. If rot juft, and if I can- 
not contrive to clear myſelf of having 

| entertajned ſuſpicions, by aſſigning 
ſome other plaulible reaſon for my de- 


vial, the very faying here will have an 


appearance not at all reputable to my- 
I am now out of humour with him, 
with myſelf, with all the world, but 
you. His companions are ſhocking 
Ereatyres. Why, again I repeat, ſhould 
he have been deſirous to bring me into 
ſuch company? Once more, I like him 
not. Indeed I do not like him! 


I ET TER LXVIL 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOMISS. 


HOWE. 
1900 ours dA, MAY 2» 
W I TH infinite regret Jam oblig- 
| ed to tell you, that I can no 
longer write to you, or receive letters 
from you. Your mother has, ſent 


me a letter incloſed in a cover to Mr. 


Lovelace, directed for him at Lord 
M.'s, (and which was brought him 


juſt now) reproaching me on this ſub- 


& in very angry terms, and forbid- 
- me, II ld not be thought to 
intend to make her and you unhappy, 
to write to you without her leave. 
This, therefore, is the laſt you muſt 
receive from me, till happier days: and 
as my proſpeRs are not very bad, I 


preſume we, ſhall ſoon have leave to 
write again; and even to ſee each other: 
ſince an alliance with a family fo ho- 
nourable as Mr. Lovelace's is, will not 


be a diſgrace. 8 


She is pleaſed to write, that if 1 


would wiſh to inflame you, I ſhould let 
you know ker written prohibition: but 
if otherwiſe, find ſome way of my own 
accord (without bringing. ber into the 
queſtion) to decline à correſpondence, 
which I muſt know ſhe has for ſome 
time paſt forbidden. But all I can ſay 
is, to beg of you not to be inflamed;— 


to beg of you, not to let her know, or . 


even by your behaviour to her, on this 
occaſion, gueſs, that I have acquainted 


you with my. reaſon for declining to 


write to you, For how. elſe, after the 


e - $5 ids > Dis 
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the occaſion. 


Mr. Lovelace, on my declared diſlike 


| ſhould be thought an inflamer; who am, 
with very contrary intentions, my dear- 


| leſs hearts in the world. If I find, that 


| Nr . Hickman, who pretends 9 i 


ſcryples I have heretofore made on this 
very ſubject, yet proceeding to corre. 
ſpond, can I honeſtly ſatisfy you about 
my motives for this ſudden ſtop? 80, 


9 = 


* 


my dear, I chuſe, you ſee, rather 1» 
rely upon your diſcretion, than to fei wh 
reaſons with which you would not 5 * 
ſatisfied, but, with your uſual aQiye 
enetration, fiſt to the bottom, and xt 8 
aſt find me to be a mean and low qua- 1 
lifierz and that with an implication in. bi 
jurious to you, that I ſuppoſed you had 1 
not prudence enough to be truſted with 
the naked truth. 3 1 
_ I repeat, that my proſpects are not 
bad. The houſe, I preſume, will ſoon E. 
be taken. The people here are very . 
reſpectful, notwithſtanding my nicety 17 
about Miſs Partington. Miſs Martin, T 
who is near marriage with an eminent 8 


tradeſman in the Strand, juſt now, in | 
a very reſpectful manner, aſked my opi. f 
nion of ſome patterns of rich ſilks for 
The widow has a leſs 
| hog yn. appearance than at firſt, 
of his four friends, has aſſured me, 
that neither they nor any-body elſe ſhall 
be introduced to me, without my leave, 
. Theſe circumſtances I mention, (as 
you will ſuppoſe) that your kind heart 
may be at eaſe about me; that you ma 

be induced by them to acquieſce 5 
your mother's commands, (chearfull 
acquieſce) and that for my ſake, leſt l 


„ 00 ,;,, wu (0 ZH} 


eſt and beſt-beloved friend, your ever- 
obliged and affetttonate | 


Wh CLARISSA HARLOWI. 
LETTER LxVII. 


miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
N | HARLOWE. : 


„ SS mic tw, ore 


„„ ren 
1 Am aſtoniſhed that my mother 
1 ſhould take ſuch a ſtep— purely to 
exerciſe mn unreaſonable act of autho- 
rity; and to oblige the moſt remorſe- 


4 * "pA 
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I can be of uſe to you either by ad. 
vice or information, do you think 1 
will not give it? Were it to any other 
perſon, much 4% dear to me than you 
are, do you think, in ſuch a caſe, 
would forbear giving it? | 


* 


Af 


gi, 


vi 
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Tbe confederation is, Le 


CLARISSA 


fe afuiftry in ſuch a nice matter, is of 
opinion, that I ought not to decline 
a correſpondence thus circumſtanced. 
And tis well he is: for my mother hav- 
ing ſet me up, I muſt have ſomebody 
to quarrel witn. * © 
This Iwill come into, if it will make 
eaſy—I will forbear to write to you 
pra few days, if nothing extraordinary 
happen, and till the rigour of her pro- 
kibition is abated. But be aſſured, that 
I will not diſpenſe with your writing 
tome. My heart, my conſcience, my 
honour, will not permit it, I 
But how will I help myſe!f?-—How!-— 
Eaſily enough. For I do aſſure you, that 
I want but very little further provoca- 
tion to fly privately to London, Andif 
Ido, I will not leave you till I ſee you 


either honourably married, or abſolute- 


ly quit of the wretch: and in this laſt 
caſe I will take you down with me, in 
defiance of the whole world: or, if you 
refuſe to go with me, ſtay with you, 
and accompany you as your ſhadow 
whitherſoever you go. BE. 
Don't be frighted at this declaration. 
There is but one conſideration, and but 
one hope, that withold me, watched as 
Lam in all my retirements; obliged to 
read to her without a voice; to work in 
her preſence without fingers; and to 
lie with her every night „ 4 my will. 
you ſhould 
apprehend that a ſtep of this nature 
would look like a doubling of your 
fault, in the eyes of ſuch as think your 
going away a fault. The hope is, That 
things will till end happily, and that 
ſome people will have reaſon to take 
ſhame to theinſelves for the ſorry parts 
they have ated. Nevertheleſs I am of · 
ten balancing—But your reſolving to 
give up the correſpondence at this criſis, 
will turn the ſcale. Write therefore, 
or take the conſequence. | 
A few words upon the ſubje& of 
your laſt letters—1 know not whether 


your brother's wiſe project be given up 


or not, A dead filence reigns in your 


family. Your brother was abſent three 


80 then at home one; and is now 
abſent: but whether with Singleton or 
not, ILcannot find out. 

1 By your account of your wretch's 
companions, I ſee. not but they are a 
ſrt of infernalt, and he the Beelzebub. 
What could he mean; as you ſay, by 
bis earneſtneſs to bring you into ſuel 
company, and to give you ſuch an op- 


* 


H AR LOWE. 


portunity to make him and them re- 
flecting-glaſſes to one another? The 
man's a fool, to be ſure,” my dear A 
ſilly fellow, at leaſt The wretehes muſt 
put on their 55 before you, no doubt 
Lords of the creation Noble fel- 
lows theſe . Vet who knows hom many 
poor deſpicable ſouls of our ſex the 
— them has had to whine after 
„%% ( 
Lou have brought an inconvenience 
upon yourſelf as you obſerve, by your 
refuſal of Miſs Partington for your 
bedfellow. Pity you had not admit- 
ted her! Watchful as you are, what 
could have happened? If violence were 
intended, he would not ftay for the 


night, You might have fat up after 


her, or not gone to bed. Mrs. Sin- 
clair preſſed it too far, You was over- 
ſcrupulous. _ 2 „ 
It any-thing happen to delay your 
nuptials, I would adviſe you to remove; 
but if you marry, perhaps 2 may 
think it no great matter to ſtay where 


you are, till you take poſſeſſion of your 


own eſtate. The knot once tied, and 
with ſo reſolute a man, it is my opi- 
nion, your relations will foon reſign 


what they cannot legally hold: and, 


were even a litigation to follow, you 
will not be able, nor ought you to be 

willing, to help it: for your eſtate will 

then be his right; and it will be unjuſt 

to wiſh it to be witheld from him. 


One thing I would adviſe you to 


think of; and that is, of proper ſettle- 
ments: it will be to the credit of your 
prudence and of his juſtice, (and the 
more as matters ſtand) that ſumething 
of this ſhould be done before you mar- 
ry. Bad as he is, nobody accounts 
him a ſordid man. And I wonder he 
has been hitherto ſilent on that ſubject. 


I am not diſpleaſed with his propoal 


about the widow-lady's houſe. Tthink 
it will do very well. But if it muſt be 


three weeks before yqu can be certain 
about it, ſurely you need not put off his 


day for that ſpace: and be may beſpeak 


his equipages. Surprizing to me, 'as 


well as to you, that he could be ſo ac- 
4 N ii n 


QUT OUT ITS A 
I'repeat—Continve to write to me, 


I inſiſt upon it; and that as minutely ac 
poſſible: or, take ef af | 
end this by a particular hand.”” Tam, 


and ever will be, your ndff affectionate 
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459. 
LETTER INN. 


Miss CLARISSA HARL OWE, TO MISS 


A Beals, Tuns MAT 4- 
Forego every other engagement, I 
1 ſuſpend every wiſh, I baniſh every 
other fear, to take up my pen, to beg 
of you, that you will not think of be- 
ing guilty of ſuch an act of love as I can 
neyer thank you for; but mult for ever 
regret. If I muſt continue to write to 
you, I muſt. I know full well your 
impatience of controul, when you have 
the leaſt imagination that your gene- 
roſity or friendſhip is likely to be 
wounded by it. I = 
My deareſt, deareft creature, would 
you incur a maternal, as I have a pa- 
ternal, malediction? Would not the 


[ 


world think there was an infection 


in my fault, if it were followed by 
Miſs Howe? There are ſome points ſo 
flagrantly wrong, that they will not 
bear to be argued upon. This is one 
of them. I need xotgive reaſons againſt 
ſuch a raſhneſs. Heaven forbid that it 
ſhould be krown that you had it but 
once in your thought, be your motives 
ever ſo noble and generous, to follow 
ſo bad an example; the rather, as that 
you would, in ſuch a caſe, want the 
extenuations that might be pleaded in 
my fayour; and particularly that one 
7 being ſurprixed into the unhappy 
ep! | 
The reſtraint your mother lays you 
under, would not have appeared heavy 


to you, but on my account. Would 
r have once thought it a hardſhip to 


be admitted to a part of her bed? How / 
did I uſe to be delighted with ſuch a 
favour from n mother!—How did I 
love to work in her preſence 80 did 


you in the preſence of yours once. And 


to read to her in winter evenings I know 


was one of your F Do not give me 


cauſe to reproac Wd on the reaſon 
that may be aſſigned for the change in 
you. | 1 
L Learn, my dear, I beſeech you learn, 
to ſubdue your own paſſions. Be the 
motives what they will, exceſs. is ex- 
ceſs. Thoſe paſhons in our ſex, which 
we take no pains to ſubdue, may have 
one and the ſame ſource with thoſe in- 
finitely blacker paſſions, which we uſed 
ſo often to condemn in the violent and 


CLARISSA; HARLOWE., 


headſtrong of the other ſex; and which 


1 may be. anly heightened. in then by 


cuſtom, and their freer education. Let 
us both, my dear, ponder well this 
thought; look into ourſelyes, and fear. 
111 write, as I find J muſt, L inf 
upon aur forbearing to write. Your 
Glence to his ſhall be the ſign to me, 
that you will not think of the raſkneſs 
you threaten me. with; and that yoy 
will obey your mother as to your oy 
art of the correſpondence, however: 
eſpecially as you can inform or adyiſe 
me in every weighty caſe by Mr. Hick, 
man's pen, 25 | 
My trembling writing will ſhew you, 
my dear impetuous creature, what a. 
trembling heart you have given to your 
ever-obliged, or, if you take ſo raſh a 
ſtep, your for -ever diſobliged 


CLARISSA HARLOWTE, 


My. cloaths were brought to me juſt 
now. But you have ſo much diſcom. 
| ſed me, that I have no heart to 
| Yook into the-trunks, Why, why, 
my dear, will you fright me with 
your. flaming love? Diſcompo!ure 
gives diſtreſs to a weak heart, whe- 
ther it ariſe from friendſhip or en- 
mity. 
A ſervant of Mr. Lovelace carries this 
to Mr. Hickman for. diſpatch-ſake, 
Let that worthy man's pen relieve 
my heart from this new uneaſineſs. 


Trin AM - 


MR. HICKMAN, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, | 


[sxzNT To wils0N's BY A PARTICULAR. 
. _ HAND, ] L 


FRIDAY, MAY & 
MADAN, | 2 
F Have the honour of dear Miſs Howe's 
commands, to acquaint you, with- 
out knowing the occaſion, That ſhe is 
exceſſively concerned for the concern 
ſhe has given you in her laſt letter: and 
that, if yon will but write to her, un- 
der cover as before, the will have no 
thoughts of what you are ſo very ap- 
prehenſive about. Vet ſhe byl me 
write, That if ſhe has but the /ef 
imagination that ſhe can ſerve you, and 
fave you, thoſe are ber words, all the 
enfures of the world will he ho | 

| 93 econd 


e 
* . 


{cond conſideration with her. I have 
t temptations, on this occaſion, to 
expreſs my own reſentments upon your 


preſent ſtate; but not being fully ap- 


zed of what that is—dnly conjectur- 
ing from the diſturbance upon the 
mind of the deareſt lady in the world 
to me, and the moſt ſincere of friends 


"to you, that that is. not altogether ſo 
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happy as were to be wiſhed; and being, 
moreover, forbid to enter into the cruel 
ſubject; I can only offer, as I do, m 
beſt and faithfulleſt ſervices!* and wi 
you a happy deliverance from all your 
troubles. For I am, moſt excellent 
young lady, your faithful and moft obe- 
dient ſerdaut, | | | 
| 5 CH. HICKMANs 
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MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
£0000 Sar ico 16; 


©, TUESDAY, MAY 2» 
* *_ ERCURY, as the fabu- 
PN liſt tells us, having the 
M & curioſity to know the eſti- 
p mation he ſtood in ms 
* mortals, deſcended in di- 
guiſe, and in a ſtatuary's 
ſhop cheapened a Jupiter, then a Juno, 
then one, then another, of the Dii ma- 
jores; and, at laſt, aſked, What price 
that ſame ſtatue of Mercury bore? O 
Sir,“ ſays the artiſt, buy one of the 
* others, and I'll throw you in that for 
r | 
How ſheepiſh muſt the god of thieves 
look upon this rebuff to his vanity! 
80 how) a thouſand pounds wouldſt 
thou give for the good opinion of this 
ingle lady—To be only thought tole- 
rably. of, and not quite unworthy of 
her | converſation, . would make thee 
happy. And at parting laſt night, or 
this morning, thou madeſt me 
promiſe a few lines to Edgware, to let 
thee know what ſhe thinks of thee, and 
reren 
Thy thouſand pounds, Fack, is all thy 


own; for moſt beartily does ſhe diſlike ge 
bes ax much at any of the r. 


1 * 


\ 


_ conſciouſneſs: whereas 


of her 8 | 
| ſummarily give thee a few of. 


OY 
i To 
* 

708 


my pleas. 


I öam ſorry for it too, as to th 

for two — — — that I think thy 

motive. for thy curiolty was fear ar 
that of thearch- 

thief was vanity, intolerable vanity. 


And he was therefore juſtly ſent away 


with a bluſh upon his cheeks to Hea- 
ven, and could not brag— The other, 


that I am afraid, if ſhe. diſlikes thee, * 


ſhe diſlikes me: for are we not birds 


of a feather? 


IT muſt never talk of reformation, 
ſhe told me, 8 ſuch companions, 
and taking ſuch. delight, as I ſeemed 
to take, in their frothy converſation, 
I, no more than 
gined ſhe:could poſſibly like ye: but 


then, as my friends, I thought a per- 
| ſon of her education would have been 
more ſparing of her cenſures. 


I don't know how it is, Belfordz 


but women think themſelves entitled 


to take any Tron with us, while 
we are unpolite, fo 


tell what, if we don't tell a pack of 
curſed lies, and make black white, in 


their favour==teaching us to be . — | 


crites, yet ſtigmatizing us, at o 
times, for deceivers. | 3 
I defended ye all as well as I could: 


but you know there was no attempting 


ought but a palliative defence, to one 


I vi 


ou, Jack, ima» 


oth, and I 87 | 
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To the pure, e@ry little deviation 
ſeemed offenſive; yet I {aw not, that 
there was any- thing amiſs the whole 
evening, either in the words or beha- 
viour of any of my friends. Some 
people could talk but upon one or favs 
fubjets: ſhe upon every one. No 


wonder, therefore, they talked to what 


they underſtood beſt; and to mere ob- 
jects of ſenſe, Had ſhe honoured us 
with more of her converſation, ſhe 
would have been leſs diſguſted with 
eurs; for ſhe ſaw how every-one was 
prepared to admire her, whenever ſhe 
opened her lips. 
had ſaid, when ſhe retired, that virtue 
itſelf ſpoke when ſhe ſpoke : but that 
you had ſuch an awe upon you, after 
ſhe had favoured us with an obſerva- 
tion or two on a ſubje& ſtarted, that 
you ſhould ever be afraid in her com- 
pany, to be found off exceptionable, 
when you intended to be /zaft ſo. 
Plainly, ſhe ſaid, ſhe neither liked 
my companions, nor the houſe ſhe was 


I Hiked not the houſe any more than 


the: though the people were very oblig- 


ing, and the had owned they were leſs | 


" exceptionable to herſelf, than at firſt. 
And were we not about another of our 
 __* wo Tags 1 


| She did not Ike Mifs Partington— 
Let her fortune be what it would, and | 
Merrury l Art thou not? 


ſhe had heard a great deal faid of her 
fortune, ſhe ſhould not chuſe an inti- 
macy with her. She thought it was a 
hardſhip to be put upon ſuch a diffi- 
culty as ſhe was. put upon'the preced- 
ing night, when there were lodgers in 
the front-houſe, hom they had reaſon 
to be freer with, than, upon fo ſhort 
nn acquaintance, with her, _ | 
I pretended to be an utter ſtranger as 
to this particular; and, when ſhe ex- 
1 ＋ herfelf upon it, condemned 
Ars: Sinclair's requeſt, and called it 
, oETEIEEES OS 
She, artfully, made lighter of her 
denial of the girl for a bed-fellow, 
than ſhe thought of it, I could fee that; 
for it was plain, ſhe fuppoſed there was 


room for me to think the: had been ei. 

they ower · nice, or wer- cautious. 

I offered. to reſent Mrs. Sinclair's 

— ta 3 

Noz; there was na great matter in it. 

R was beſt to let it pafs. It might be 
thought more particular in her to deny 


Vou, in particular, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
ſuch a requeſt, than in Mrs. Sinclair 


to make it, or in Miſs Partington to 
expect it to be complied with. But a 
the people below had a large acquaint. 
ance, ſhe did not know how often ſhe 
might have her retirements invaded, if 
ſhe gave way. And indeed, there were 
levities in the behaviour of that youn 
lady, which ſhe could not fo far paſt 
over as to wiſh an intimacy with her, 
I faid, I liked Miſs Partington as 
little as he could. Miſs Partington 
was a filly young creature; who ſeemed 


too likely to juſtify the watchfulneſs of 


her guardians over her.—But, never. 
theleſs, as to her general converſation 


and behaviour laſt night, I muſt own, | 


that I thought the girl (for girl ſhe 
was, as to diſcretion) not exception. 
able; only carrying herſelf like a free 
good-natured creature who believed 


herſelf ſecure in the honour of her 


company. | 

It was very well ſaid of me, ſhe re. 
plied: but, if that young lady were ſo 
well ſatisfied -with her company, ſhe 


muſt needs ſay, that I was very kind 


to fuppoſe her ſuch an innoceni. For 
her own part; ſhe had ſeen nothing of 
the London world: but thought, ſhe 
muſt tell me plainly, that ſhe never 
was in ſuch compan 25 her life; nor 
ever again wiſhed to be in ſuch. 

ere, Belford ! — Worſe off than 


I was nettled. Hard would be the 
lot of more diſcreet women, as far as I 
knew, than Miſs Partington, were 

hey to be judged by fo rigid a virtue 
as hers. 3 N 

Not fo, the ſaid; but if I really ſaw 
nothing exceptionable to a virtuous 
mind, in that young perſon's behaviour, 
my ignorance of better behaviour was, 
— muſt needs tell me, as pitiable as 

ers. 
minds /o paired, for their own ſakes, 


ſhould never be ſeparated. - 


See, Fack, what I get by my charity! 


_ IT thanked her heartily. But fad, 


that I muſt take the liberty to obſerve, 


that good folks were generally ſo un. 
charitable, that, devil take me, if I 
would chuſe to be good, were the con 
ſequence to be, that I muſt think hard 
ly of the whole world beſides. 

She congratulated me upon my cha- 
rity; but told me, that to enlarge he 


, the it would not be er. 
own, the' hoped it wou wy 


— * 


And it were to be wiſhed, that 
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hefted of her to approve of the low 
company I had brought her into laſt 

ht. | 
17 5 exception for thee, Belford! = 
Safe is thy thouſand pounds. 

I aw not, I ſaid, begging her par- 
don, that ſhe liked any - body. ({Plain- 
dealing for plain-dealing, Fact -A 
then did ſhe abuſe my friends] Ho. 


ever, let me but know whom and what 


he did or did not like; and, if poſſi- 
ble, I would like and diſlike the very 
fame perſons and things. 

She bid me then, in a pet, diſſile 
mch. 2 

Curſed ſevere ! = Does ſbe think ſhe 
muſt not pay for it one day, or one 
night *—And if one, many; that's my 
comfort. | . 

I was in ſuch a train of being hap - 
py, 1 ſaid, before my earneſtneſs to 
rocure her to favour my friends with 
her company, that I wiſhed the devil 
had had as well my friends as Miſs 
Partington— And yet I muſt ſay, that 
I ſaw not how good people could an- 


the wicked by precept as well as exam- 
ple, were they to accompany only with 


tt good. Fa ET 
I had like to have been blaſted by 
two or three flaſhes of lightning from 
her indignant eyes; and ſhe turned 
ſeornfully from me, and retired to her 
own apartment. 5 
Once more, Fack, ſafe, as thou ſceſt, 
1 gn — 5-2 
She ſays, I am not a polite man: but 
is ſhe, in the inſtance before us, more 
polite for a woman? e 
And now, doſt thou not think, that 
I owe ar charmer fome revenge for 
her cruelty in obliging ſuch a fine 
* creature, and fo vaſt a fortune, 
a Miſs Partington, to croud into a 


preſs-bed with Dorcas the maid-ſer- 


vant of the proud refuſer?—Miſs Par- 
Ungton too (with _ declared by 
Mrs. Sinclair, that would Mrs. Love- 
hie do her the honour of a viſit at 
Barnet, the beſt bed and beſt room in 
ber guardian's houſe ſhould: be at her 
ſervice, Thihkeſt thou, that I could 
not gueſs at ber diſhonourable fears of 
ne; That ſhe apprehended, that the 
ſuppoſed huſband" would endeavour to 


2” bu 
| Ute polleſſion of bir own fo aA that 
e woutd te wiliiag'to 
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hopes are too forward. 
weather in this month yet.—And that 
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Thus, then, thou both. remindeſt, 
and defieſt me, charmer And ſince 
thou relieſt more on thy own precaution 


than upon my honour; be it unto thee, 
fair - one, as thou ap 


hendeſt! 
And now, Jack, let me know, what 


thy opinion, and the opinions of thy 
brother varlets, are of my Gloriana. 


I have juſt now heard, that Hannah 
hopes to be ſoon well enough to attend 


her young lady, when in London. It 


ſeems the girl has had no phyſician. I 
muſt ſend her one, out of pure love 


and reſpe& to her miſtreſs. Who 


knows but medicine may weaken na- 
ture, and ſtrengthen the diſeaſe?ꝰ— As 
her malady is not a fever, very likely . 
it may do ſo,—But perhaps the wench's 
Bluflering 


is bad for rheumatick complaints. 


LETTER I. 


| MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
{wer half their end, which is to reform NA. 


i | | TUESDAY, MAY 2. 
TUST as I bad ſealed up the incloſed, 

comes a letter to my beloved, in a 
cover to me, directed to Lord M. “'s. 
From whom, thinkeſt thou? From 


Mrs. Howe! 


« And what the contents? 
How ſhould I know, unleſs the dear 


creature had communicated them to 


me? But a very cruel letter I believe it 
is, by the effect it had upon ber. The 
tears ran down her cheeks as ſhe read 
it; and her colour changed ſeveral 
times. Noend of her perſecutions, L 
. | 
What a cruelty in my fate!” ſaid 
the ſweet lamenter:—* Now the only 
« comfort of my life niuſt be given- 
4 2 | 2275 
| Mics Howe correſpondence, no 
doubt. 1 0 


But /onld the be ſo much grleved at 


this? This correſpondence was prohi- 
bited before, and that, to the daugh- 
ter, in the ſtrongeſt terms: but yet 
carried on by both; although a brace 


 impeecables,- an't pleaſe ye. Could 


they expect, that a mother would not 
vindicate her authority and finding 
her prohibition ineffectual with her 
perverſe daughter, was it not reafs 


456 
able to ſuppoſe ſhe would try what ef- 
fe& it would have upon her daughter's 

friend And now I believe the end 
vill be effectually anſwered: for my 
beloved, I dare ſay, will make a point 
of conſcience of it. 8 
I hate cruelty, eſpecially in women; 
and ſhould have been more concerned 
for this inſtance of it in Mrs. Howe, 
had I not had a ſtronger inſtance of the 
ſame in my beloved to Miſs Parting- 
ton; for how did ſhe know, ſince ſhe 
was ſo much afraid for herſelf, whom 
Dorcas might let in to that innocent 
and leſs watchful young lady? But ne- 
vertheleſs I muſt needs own, that I am 
not very ſorry for this prohibition, let 
it originally come from the Harloawes, 
or from whom it will, becauſe I make 
no doubt, that it is owing to Miſs 
Howe, in a great meaſure, that my be- 
loved is ſo much upon her guard, and 
thinks ſo hardly of me. And who 
can tell, as characters here are ſo ten- 
der, and ſome diſguiſes ſo flimſy, what 
conſequences might follow this undu- 
tiful correſpondence ?-—I ſay, there- 


fore, I am not ſorry for it: now will 


ſhe not have any-body to comparenotes 
with; any-body to alarm her; and I 
may be ſaved the guilt and diſobliga- 


tion of inſpecting into a correſpondence 


© that has long made me uneaſy. 


How every-thing works for me! 


Why will this eee, creature make 

uch contrivances neceſſary, as will in- 
creaſe my trouble, and my guilt too, 
as ſome will account it? But why, ra- 


ther I ſhould aſk, will ſhe fight againſt 


Her ſtars? 


LETTER III. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


T DCWARE, TUESDAY NIGHT, 


5 MAY 2. RE 
ITHOUT ſtaying for the 
promiſed letter from you to in- 

form us what the lady ſays of 2s, I 
| write to tell you, that we are all of one 
opinion with regard to her; which is, 
that there is not of her age a finer wo- 
man in the world, as to her under- 
ſtanding. As for her perſon, ſhe is 
at the age of bloom, and an admira- 
ble creature; a perfe& beauty: but this 
Poor er Pr aiſe, A man, who has been ho. 
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noured with her converſation, ej 


hardly deſcend to give; and yet ſhe wa 
ne oe amongſt us contrary ty her 
will. IN 
Permit me, dear Lovelace, to hex 
means of ſaving this excellent creature 


from the dangers ſhe hourly runs from 


the moſt plotting heart in the world 
In a former, I pleaded your own fams. 
17 Lord M. 's wiſhes particularly; and 
then I had not ſeen her: but now, I 
join ber ſake, honour”s ſake, motives of 
juſtice, generoſity, gratitude, and hy. 


manity, which are all concerned in the 


E of ſo fine a woman. Thou 
noweſt not the anguiſh I ſhould have 
had (whence arifing, I cannot deviſe 
had I not known before I ſet out this 
morning, that the incomparable ere. 
ture had diſappointed thee in thy curſed 
view of getting her to admit the ſpe. 
cious Partington for a bedfellow. 

I have done nothing but talk of this 
0 2 ſince I ſaw her. There is 
mething ſo awful, and yet ſo ſaveet 
ih her 4708 that were r 988 the 
virtues and the graces all drawn in one 
piece, they ſhould be taken, every one 
of them, from different airs and attri. 
butes in her. She was born to adom 
the age ſne was given to, and would be 
an ornament to the firſt dignity. What 
a piercing, yet gentle eye; every glance, 
J thought, mingled with love and fear 
of you! What a ſweet ſmile darting 
through the cloud that overſpread her 
fair face, demonſtrating that ſhe had 


more apprehenſions and grief at her 


heart, than ſhe cared to expreſs! 
You may think what Tam going to 
write too flighty; but, by my faith, l 


have conceived ſuch a profound reve- 
rence for her ſenſe and judgment, that, 


far from thinking the man excuſable 
who ſhould treat her baſely, I am ready 


to regret that ſuch an angel of a vo- 


man ſhould even marry. She is inmy 
eye all mind: and were fhe to meet with 
a man all mind likewiſe, why ſhould 
the charming qualities ſhe is miſtreſs of, 
be endangered? Why ſhould ſuch an 
angel be plunged fo low as into the vul- 
gar offices of domeſtick life? Were ſhe 
mine, I ſhould hardly wiſh to ſee hers 
mother, unleſs there were à kind af 
moral certainty, that minds like ben 


could be-propagated; - For why, i 
ſhort, ſhould not the work of bodies 


be left to mere bodies? I know, that 


you yourſelf have an opinion 4 1 | 


* * * ? 2 5 "0 , * - 1 3 
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little leſs exalted. Belton, Mowbray, 
Tourville, are all of my mind; are 
full of her praiſes; and ſwear, it 
would be a million of pities to ruin a 
woman in whoſe fall none but devils 
can rejoice. | 

What muſt thatmerit and excellence 
be which can extort this from us, free 
Jivers, like yourſelf, and all of us 
your partial friends, who have joined 
with you in your juſt reſentments a- 

inſt the reſt of her family, and of- 
Fed our aſſiſtance to execute your 
yengeance on them? But we cannot 
think it -reaſonable, that you ſhould 


puniſh an innocent creature, who loves ä 


ou ſo well, and who is in your pro- 
tection, and has ſuffered ſo much for 
for the faults of her relations. 
And here let me put a ſerious queſ- 
tion or two. Thinkeſt thou, truly ad- 
mirable as this lady is, that the end 
thou propoſeſt to thyſelf, if obtained, 
is anſwerable to the means, to the 
trouble thou 1 thyſelf, and to the 


perfidies, tricks, ſtratagems, and con- 


trirances, thou haſt already been guilty 
of, and till meditateſt? In every real 


excellence ſhe ſurpaſſes all her ſex. But 


in the article thou ſeekeſt to ſubdue her 
for, a mere ſenſualiſt, a Partington, a 
Horton, a Martin, would make a ſen- 
ſualiſt a thouſand times happier than 
ſhe either will or can, | 


© Sweet are the joys that come with willing= 
Cneſs.” | 25 


And wouldſt thou make her unhappy 

for her whole life, and thyſe f not hap- 

py for a ſingle moment? | 
Hitherto, it is not too late; and that 
rhaps is as much as can be ſaid, if 


thou meaneſt to preſerve her eſteem and 


opinion, as well as perfon; for I 


think it is impoſſible ſhe can get out of 
thy hands now the is in this curſed 


houſe. O that damned hypocritical 

Sinclair, as thou calleſt her! How was 

poſſible ſhe ſhould behave ſo Toney 
aid wit 


az ſhe did all the time the lady | 
us!—Be honeſt, and marry; and be 
Kankful that ſhe will condeſcend to 


have thee. If thou doſt not, thou 
wilt be the worſt of men; and wilt be 


condemned in this world and the next: 


Lam ſure thou oughteſt, and ſhould- 
eſt too, wert thou to be judged by one, 
who never before was io much touched 


. . 


* 
cy 


in a woman's favour; and whom thou, 


knowelſt to be thy partial friend, 


J. BELFORD. 


Our companions conſented, that T' 
ſhould withdraw to write to the 
above effect. They can make no- 
thing of the characters we write 


inz ſol read this to them, They 


approve of it; and of their own. 
motion each man would ſet his 
name to it. I would not delay 


ſending it, for fear of ſome de - | 


teſtable ſcheme taking place, 


- TrHOMAs BELTON, + 
RICHARD MOwWN RN ALT 
James TouRviLLE,' 


| Juſt now are brought me both yours. 
I vary not my opinion, nor for- 
bear my earneſt prayers to you in 
her behalf, notwithſtanding her 
diſlike of me. 7 


LETTER IV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BET 
FORD, ESQ. _ 


. __ WEDNESDAY, MAY 3. 
| HEN I have already taken 
| pains to acquaint thee in full 
with regard to my views, deſigns, 


and reſolutions, with regard to this ad- 


mirable woman, it is very extraordi- 
nary, that thou ſhouldſt vapour ag 
thou doſt in her behalf, when I have 


made no trial, no attempt: and Jets | 


giveſt it as thy opinion in a former let. 
ter, that advantage may be taken of 
the ſituation ſhe is in; and that ſhe may 
be overcome. | 


Moſt of thy reflections, articularly | 


that which reſpects the difference as to 
the joys to be given by the virtuous 
and the libertine of her ſex, are fitter 


to come in as after-refleQions, than as 


antecedencies. _ & = 
Ion with thee, and with the poet, 
That ſweet are the joys that come avith 


9willingneſi=-=But is it to be expected, 


that a woman of education, and a lowe 
of forms, will yield before ſhe is at- 


tacked? And have I fo much as ſum-- 


moned this to ſurrender ? I doubt not 
but I ſhall meet with difficulty. I muſt 
TOS er 
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therefore make my firſt effort by ſur- 
prize. There may poſſibly be ſome 
cruelty neceſſary; but there may be 
conſent in firuggle; there may be yield. 
ing in rehiſtance. But the firſt conflict 
over, whether the following may not be 
weaker and weaker, till <villingneſs en- 
ſue, is the point to be tried. I will il- 
luſtrate what I have ſaid by the ſimile of 
a bird new-caught. We begin, when 
boys, with birds; and when grown up, 
go on to women; and both perhaps, in 
turn, experience our ſportive cruelty, 
Haſt thou not obſerved the charm- 
ing gradations by which the enſnared 
| 5 has been brought to bear with 
it's new condition? How, at firſt, re- 
fuſing all ſuſtenance, it beats and bruiſes 
" Itſelf againſt it's wires, till it makes 
it's gay plumage fly about, and over- 
ſpread it's well-ſecured cage. Now it 
gets out it's head; ſticking only at it's 
_ beautiful ſhoulders: then, with diffi- 
culty, drawing back it's head, it gaſps 
for breath, and erectly perched, with 
meditating eyes, firſt ſurveys, andthen 
attempts, it's wired canopy. As it 
gets breath, with renewed rage, it beats 
and bruiſes again it's pretty head and 
ſides, bites the wires, and pecks at the 


fingers of it's delighted tamer. Till 


at laſt, finding it's efforts ineffectual, 
quite tired and breathleſs, it lays itſalf 
down, and pants at the bottom of the 
cage, ſeeming to bemoan it's cruel fate 
and forfeited liberty. And after a 
few days it's ſtruggles to eſcape ſtill 
Jininithiog as it finds it to no purpoſe 


10 attempt it, it's new habitation be- 


comes familiar; and it hops about from 
perch to perch, reſumes it's wonted 
chearfulneſs, and every day ſings a ſong 
to amuſe itſelf, and reward it's keeper, 
Now, let me tell thee, that I have 
known. a bird actually ſtarve itſelf, and 
die with grief, at it's being caught and 
caged. But never did I meet with a 
woman, who was ſo ſilly.— Vet I have 
heard the dear fouls moſt vehemently 
threaten' their own lives on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. But it is ſaying nothing in a 
Wonian's favour, if we do not allow 
| Hes to have more ſenſe than à bird. And 
yet we muſt all own, that it is more 
difficult to catch a bird than a lady. 
To purſue the compariſon If the 
diſappointment of the captivated lad 
be very great, ſhe will threaten, indeed, 
as I ſaid: ſhe will even refuſe her ſu- 
ſtenancꝭ for ſome time, eſpecially if you 


too? 
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entreat her much, and the thinks the 
gives you concern by her refuſal, But 
then the ſtomach of the dear ſullen one 
will ſoon return. Tis pretty to fee 
how ſhe comes to by degrees: preſſed 
by appetite, ſhe will firſt teal, perhaps 
a weeping morſel by herſelf; then be 
bronght to piddle and ſigh, and figh 
and piddle, before you; now-and-then, 
if her viands be unſavoury, ſwallowin 
with them a reliſhing tear or two: then 
ſhe comes to eat and drink, to obli 
hor then reſolves to live for your ſake; 
er exclamations will, inthe next place, 
be turned into blandiſhments; her vehe- 
ment upbraidings into gentle murmur- 
ing How dare you, traitor into 
* How could you, deareſt!” She will 
draw you to her, inſtead of puſhing you 
from her : no longer, with unſheathed 
claws, will ſhe reſiſt you; but, like a 


pretty, playful, wanton kitten, with 


gentle paws, and concealed talons, ta 
your cheek, and with intermingl 
ſmiles, and tears, and careſſes, implore 
your conſideration for her, and your 
conflancy: all the fayour ſhe then has to 
aſk of you !—And this is the time, wert 
it given to man to confine himſelf to 
one object, to be happier every day than 
another. | 

Now, Belford, were I to go no far- 
ther than J have gone with my beloved 
Miſs Harlowe, how fhall I know the 
difference between her and anotber bird? 
To let her fly now, what a pretty jeſt 
would that be! - How do I know, ex- 
cept 1 try, whether ſhe may not be 
brought to ſing me a fine ſong, and to 
be as well contented as I have brought 
other birds to be, and very ſhy ones 


But now let us reflect a little upon 
the confounded partiality of us human 
creatures. I can give two or three fa- 
miliar, and if they were not familiar, 
they would be /hocking, inſtances of the 
cruelty both of men and women, with 
reſpect to-other creatures, perhaps as 
worthy as (at leaſt more innocent than) , 
themſelves. By my ſoul, Jack, thete 
is more of the ſavage in human nature 
than we are commonly aware of. Nor 
is it, after all, ſo much amiſs, that we 

ſometimes avenge the more innocent 
animals upon our own ſpecies... 

To particulars: HEN f 
How uſual a thing is it for women, 
as well as men, without the leaſt re- 
morſe, to enſnare, to cage, and wn 
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1 -r | love,” ſaid I to myſelf, 
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geren with burning knitting-needles 
ported the eyes of the poor feathered 
ſongſter, [Thou ſeeſt I have not yet 
done with birds; which, however, in 
oportion to it's bulk, has more life 
chan themſelves, (for a bird is all ſoul;) 
and of conſequence has as much feeling 
4 the human creature! When at the 
fame time, if an honeſt fellow, by the 
leſt perſuaſion, and the ſofteſt arts, 
. good luck to prevail upon a 
mewed - up lady, to countenance her 
own eſcape, and ſhe conſents to break 
cage, and be ſet a flying into the all- 
chearing air of liberty, mercy on us! 
what an outery is generallyraiſed againſt 


kim! 


Juſt like what you and I once ſaw 
raiſed in a paltry village near Chelms- 
ford, after a poor hungry fox, who, 
watching his opportunity, had ſeized 
by the neck, and ſhouldered, a ſleek- 
feathered gooſe: at what time we be- 
held the whole vicinage of boys and 

irls, old men, and old women, all the 
. and wrinkles of the latter filled 
up with malice for the time; the old men 
armed with prongs, pitehforks, clubs, 
and catſticks; the old women with mops, 
brooms, fire · ſnovels, tongs, and pokers; 
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meditating the ſcene, I am determined 
* to lie in wait for a fit opportunity to 
© try how thou wilt like to be toſt over 
© my head, and be cavght again: how 
© thou wilt like to be parted from me; 
© and pulled to me. Vet will I rather 
give life than take it away, as this bar= 
© barous quadrupede has at laſt done b 


her prey. And after all was over be- 


tween my — and me, I reminded her 
of the incident to which my reſolution 
was owing, + | . 

Nor had I at another time any mercy 
upon the daughter of an old epicure, 
who had taught the girl, without the 
leaſt remorſe, to roaſt lobſters alive; to 
cauſe a poor pig to be whipped to death 
to ſcrape carp the contrary way of the 
ſcales, making them leap into the flews e 

an, and dreſſing them in their 'own 

lood for ſauce. And this for luxury- 
ſake, and to proveke an appetite; which 
I had without ſtimulation, in my way, 
and that I can tell thee a very ravenous 
iran RR] 
Many more inſtances of the like na- 
ture could I give, were I to leave no- 
thing to thyſelf, to ſhew that the belt 
take the fame liberties, and perhaps 
worſe, with ſome ſort of creatures, that 


and the younger fry with dirt, ſtones, and we take with others; all creatures ſtill l 


brick-bats, gathering as they ran like a 
ſnowball, in purſuit of the wind-out- 
firipping prowler; all the mongrel curs 
of the circumj acencies yelp, yelp, yelp, 
at their heels, compleating the horrid 
chorus. | | 
Remembereſt thou not this ſcene? 
Surely thou muſt. My imagination, 
inflamed by a tender ſympathy for the 
danger of the adventurous marauder, 
repreſents it to my - as if it were but 
eſterday. And doſt thou not recollect 
— generouſly glad we were, as if our 
own caſe, that honeſt Reynard, by the 
help of a lucky ſtyle, over which both 
old zad young tumbled upon-one ano- 
ther, and a winding courſe, eſcaped 
their brutal fury, and flying catſticks; 
and how, in fancy, we followed him to 
bis undiſcovered retreat; and imagined 
ve beheld the intrepid thief enjoying bis 
dear · earned purchaſe with a delight pro- 
portioned to his paſt danger? |» 5 
I once made a charming little ſavage 
ſeverely repent the delight the took in 
ſeeing} her tabby favourite make cruel 
ſport with a pretty Neck bead - eyed 
mouſe, before ſhe devoured it. Egacs 
as I ſat 


- 


and creatures too, as I have obſerved 
above, replete with ſtrong life, and ſen- 
ſible feeling If, therefore, people pre- 
tend to mercy, let mercy-go through all 
their actions. I have read ſomewhere, 
That a merciful man is merciful to bis 
beaſt. g + N 
So much at preſent for thoſe parts of 
thy letter in which thou urgeſt to me 
motives of compaſſion for the lady. 
But T'gueſs at thy principal motive 
in this thy earneſtneſs in behalf of this 
charming creature. I know that thou 
correſpondeſt with Lord M. who is im- 
patient, and has long been deſireus, to 
ſee me ſhack led. And thou wanteſt to 
make a merit with the uncle, with a 
view to one of his nieces. But knoweſt 
thou not, that #y-coxſent will be want - 
ing to compleat thy wiſhes?ꝰ And what 


a commendation will it be of thee to 


ſuch a girl as Charlotte, when I ſhall 
acquaint her with the affront thou-put- 
teſt upon the whole ſex, by aſking, 
Whether I think my reward, whenT have 
ſubdugd the moft charming woman in the 
world, will be equal to eny trouble Poo 
Which, thinkeſt thou, will a woman of 
ſpirit ſooneſt forgive; the _——_— 
0 N VaArie! 


But what praiſe is that, unleſs the 
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varlet who can put 1 a queſtion ; or 


him, who prefers the purſuit and con- 
gueſt of a fine woman to all the joys of 
ie! Have I not known even @ virtu- 
aus Woman, as ſhe would be thought, 


vow everlaſting antipathy to a man who 


gave out, that ſhe was 100 old for him to 
attemp!? And did not Eſſex's perſonal 
reflection on Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe 
was old and crooked, contribute more to 
his ruin, than his treaſon ? 

But another word or two, as to thy 
objection relating to my trouble and 
reward. 

Does not the keen fox · hunter endan- 
ger his neck and his bones in purſuit 
of a vermin, which, when killed, is nei- 
ther fit food for men nor dogs? 

Do not the hunters of the noble game 
value the veniſon leſs than the ſport ? 

Why then ſhould I be reflected upon, 
and the ſex affronted, for my patience 
and perſeverance in the moſt noble of 
all chaces; and for not being a poacher 
in love, as thy queſtion may be made 10 
amply? | * | 


Learn of thy maſter, for the future, 
to treat more reſpectfully a ſex that 

yields us our principal diverſions and 
delights. * 


Proceed anon. 


LETTER v. 


MR. LOVEIL ACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


EL L ſayeſt thou, that mine is 

'V the moſl plotting heart in the 
«world. Thou dott me honour; and 1 
thank thee heartily. Thou artno bad 


judge. How like Boileau's parſon, I 


ſtrut behind my double chin! Am I not 
obliged to deſerve thy compliment? 
And wouldft thou have me repent of a 


murder before I havecommitted it? 


© The Virtues and the Graces are this 
© lady's handmaids. She was certainly 


© born to adorn the age ſhe was given 


to. Well ſaid, Jack -“ And would 
< be an ornament to the firſt 2 

rſt 
dignity were adorned with the firſt me- 
rit?—Dignity! gewgaw!—Firſt dignity! 
thou ideot !—Art: thou, who knoweſt 


me, ſo taken with ermine and tinſel ?— 


I, who have won the gold, am only fit 
to wear it, For the future, therefore, 


my youth, with ſuch a capacity as 1 
have for noble miſchief *, would make. 


# See Vol. III. Letter XIX. Parag . 4. 
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correct thy ſtile, and proclaim her the 
ornament of the happieſt man, and (re- 
ſpecting herſelf — ſex) the greateſt 
conqueror in the world. 

Then, that ſhe /owes me, as thou ima. 
gineſt, by no means appears clear to 
me. Her conditional offers to renoun 
me; the little confidence ſhe places in 
me; entitle me to aſk, What merit can 


ſhe have with a man, who won her in 


ſpite of herſelf; and who fairly, in 
t and obſtinate battle, took her pri. 
ſoner ? 1 | 
As to what thou inferreſt from her 
eye when with us, thou knoweſt nothing 
of her heart from that, if thou imagineſt 
there was one glance of love ſhot from 


it. Well did I note her eye, and plainly 


did I fee, that it was all but juſt civil 
diſguſt to me and to the company I had 
brought her into. Her early retiring 
that night, againſt all entreaty, might 
have convinced thee, that there was 
very little of the gentle in her heart for 
me. And her eye never knew what it 
was to contradict her heart. | 
She is, thou ſayeſt, all mind. So ſay 
I. But why ſhouldſt thou imagine, that 
ſuch a mind as hers, meeting with ſuch 
a one as mine; and, to dwell upon the 
word, meeting with an inclination in 
hers; ſhould not propagate minds like 
her own? | | 
Were I to take thy ſtupid advice, and 
marry; what a figure ſhould I make in 
rakiſh annals! The lady in my power: 
yet not having des to put herſelf 
in my power: declaring againſt love, 
and a rebel to it: ſo much open- eyed 
caution: no confidence in my honour: 
her family expecting the worlt bath 
paſſed; herſelf ſeeming to expect, that 
the worſt will be attempted: [ Priſcilla 
Partington for that!] What! wouldſt 
thou not have me act in character? 
But why calleſt thou the lady inno- 
_ ? And why ſayeſt thou /e loves 
ane © . 
By innocent, with regard to me, and 
not taken as a general character, I muſt 
inſiſt upon it, the is not innocent. Can 
ſhe be innocent, who, by wiſhing to 
ſhackle me in the prime and glory of 


my. perdition more certain, were I to 
break, as I doubt I ſhould, the moſt ſo- 
lemn vow I could make? I ſay no man 
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thinks he cannot keep it. This is con- 
ſcience! This is honour !—And when 
I think I can keep the marriage- vow, 


| then will it be time to marry. 


No doubt of it, as thou ſayeſt, the 
devils would rejoice in the fall of ſuch 
2 woman. But this is my confidence, 
that I ſhall have it in my power to 
marry when I will. And if I do her 
this j/tice, ſhall I not have a claim to 
her gratitude? And will ſhe not think 
herſelf the obliged, rather than the 
obliger? Then let me tell thee, Belford, 
it is 1 ſo far to hurt the morals 


f this lady, as thou and thy brother- 


'yarlets have hurt others of the ſex, who 
now are caſting about the town fire- 
brands and double death. Take ye that 
thiſtle to mumble upon. | 
' A $HORT interruption, I now re- 
"fume. | : 
That the morals of this lady cannot 
fail, is a conſideration that will leſſen 
the guilt on both ſides. And if, when 
"ſubdued, ſhe knows but how to middle 
the matter between virtue and love, 
then will ſhe be a wife for me: for al- 
ready I am convinced, that there is not 
a woman in the world that is love- 


proof and plot-proof, if ſhe be not the 


perſon, © | | 
And now imagine (the charmerover. 
come) thou ſeeſt me ſitting ſupinely 
eroſs · kneed, reclining on my ſofa, the 
God of Love dancing in my eyes, and 
rejoicing in every mantling feature; 
the ſweet rogue, late ſuch a proud rogue, 
wholly in my power, moving up ſlowly 


to me, at my beck, with heaving ighs, | 


half - pronounced upbraidings from 
' murmuring lips, her finger in her eye, 
and quickening her pace at my ! Come 
6 bithes, deareſt 1" - Wee) 

One hand ſtuck in my fide, the other 


extended to encourage her baſhful ap- 


proach=—*- Kiſs me, love .. Sweet,” 
as Jack Belford ſays, “ are the joys that 
« come with avillingneſe.” e 
She tenders her purple mouth, [Her 
coral lips will be purple then, Jack !] 


'« Sigh not ſo deeply, my beloved |— - 
_*© Happier hours await thy humble love, 


* than did thy proud reſiſtance.” 
Once more bent to my ardent lips 
the ſwanny gloſſineſs of a neck late ſo 
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eught to take even a common oath, who 


There's my precious! 

© Again! 

© Obliging lovelineſs! 3 

O my ever - blooming glory! I bare 
tried thee enough. | pred 
fun — = 


Then I riſe, and fold to my almoſt- 


talking heart the throbbing-boſomed 
charmer, > 5 

And now ſhall thy humble pride 
© confeſs it's obligation to me! 

To- morrow's ſun 
I diſengage myſelf from the baſhful 
paſſive, and ftalk about the room— 
© To-morrow's ſun ſhall gild the al- 


© tar at which my vows ſhall be paid 


t thee!* EE, 
Then, Jack, the rapture! then the 
darted ſun-beams from her gladdened 


eye, drinking vp, at one ſip, the pre- 


cious diſtillation from the pearl-dro 

cheek! Then hands whey folded, 
eyes ſeeming to pronounce, © God bleſs 
my Lovelace!" to py the joy-lock- 
ed tongue: her tranſports too ſtrong, 


and expreſſion too weak, to give utter- 


ance to her grateful meanings All 
All the ftudies—A1l the ſtudies of her 


future life vowed and devoted (when 
ſhe can ſpeak) to acknowledge and re- 


turn the perpetuated obligation! 


If I could bring my charmer to this, 


wonld it not be the eligible of eligibles? 
Is it not worth trying for ?-As 1 
ſaid, I can.marry her when I will. She 
can be nobody's but mine, neither for 


ſhame, nor by choice, nor yet by ad- 


dreſs: for who, that knows my cha- 


racter, believes that the worſt ſhe dreads, 


is u to be dreaded? 


can have (thou knoweſt I have) of the 
merit and perfections of this admirable 
woman; of her virtue and honour too, 
although thou, in a former, art of opi- 


nion, that ſhe may be overcome*, Am 


I not, therefore, obliged to go further, 
in order to contradict thee, and, as T 
have often urged, to be ſure, that ſhe 
is what I really think her to be, an 
S I am ever to marry her, hope to fi 
Then this lady is a miſtreſs of our 


-paſſions: no one ever had to fo much 
rfection the art of moving. This all 
+ ry end ; 


his I know 


and revered her for it. 


too; and doubt not more and more to 
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experience. How charmingly muſt this 
divine creature warble forth (if a pro- 
per occaſion be given) her melodious 
elegiacks Infinite beauties are there 
in a weeping eye. I firſt taught the 
two nymphs below to diſtinguiſh the 
e accents of the lamentable in a 
new ſubject, and how admirably ſome, 
more than others, become their dif- 
treſſes! 1 ; 
But to return to thy objections— 
Thou wilt perhaps tell me, in the names 
of thy dees, as well as in thy own 


name, That among all the objects of 


your reſpective attempts, there was not 
one of the rank and merit of my charm- 


jüng Miſs Harlowe. 


But let me aſk, Has it not been a eon- 
fant maxim with us, that the greater 
the merit on the woman's fide, the 
' Bobler the victory on the man's? And 
as ta rank, ſenſe of honour, ſenſe of 
thame, pride of family, may make rifled 


rank get up, and ſhake itſelf to rights: 


and if any-thing come of it, ſuch a one 
may ſuffer only in her pride, by being 
ebliged to take up with a fecond-rate 
match inſtead of a firſt ; and, as it may 


Fall out, be the happier, as well as the 


more ful, for the mifadyenture; ſince 
(taken off of her publick gaddings, and 
domeſticated by her diſgrace) ſhe will 
have reaſon to think herſelf obliged to 
the man who has faved her from further 
reproach; while her fortune and alh- 
ance will lay an obligation upon Hin; 
and her paſt fall, if ſhe have prudence 
and conſciouſneſs, will be his prefent and 
Future ſecurity. VVB 
But a poor girl, ¶ ſuch a one as my 


Roſebud, for inſtance] having norecals 


from education; being driven out of 


- Om” familythat pretends to reputation; 


perſecuted molt perhaps by ſuch as have 
enly kept their ſecret better; and hay- 
ing no refuge to fly to The common, 
the ſtews, the ſtreet, is the fate of ſuch 
a poor wretch; penury, want, and diſ- 
eaſe, her ſure attendants; and an un- 
| pra end, perhaps, cloſes the miſerable 
ene. 1 ; . 

And will you not now all join to 
ſay, that it is more manly to attack a 


lion than a ſheep?-—Thou knoweſt, that 


CLARISSA- HARLOWE, 


even lor 


I always illuſtrated my eagle tip, by 


aiming at the nobleſt quarries; and bh 


diſdaining to make a ſtoop at wreng, 


phyl-tits“, and wag-tails. 


The worſt reſpecting myſelf, in the 


.cafe before me, is that my triumph 
when compleated, will be ſo glorious a 


one, that I ſhall never be able to keep 
up to it. All my future attempts muſt 


de poor to this, I ſhall be as unhappy, | 


after a while, from my refle&ions u 
this conqueſt, as Don John of Auſtria 
was, in his, on the renowned victory of 
Lepanto, when he found that none of 
his future atchievements could keep 
pace with his early glory. 

1 'am ſenſible that my pleas and my 
reaſoning may be eaſily anſwered, and 
perhaps juſtly cenſured; but by whom 
cenſured? Not by any of the confra- 
ternity, whoſe conſtant courſe of life, 
before I became your gene. 
ral, to this hour, has juſtified what ye 


now .in a fit of ſqueamiſhneſs, and 


through envy, condemn. Having there- 
fore vindicated myſelf and my inten- 
tions to YOU, that is all I am at preſent 
concerned for, GT Be 
Be convinced then, that I (according 
to our principles) am right, thou wrong; 
or, at leaſt, be ſilent. But I command 


thee to be convinced. And in thy next, 


be ſure to tell me that thou art. 


LETTER VI. 


MR. BELFORD, ro ROBERT LOVE« 
LACE, ESQ. | | 


EPGWARE, THURSDAY, MAT & 

Knew that thou art ſo abandoned a 
man, that to give thee the beſt res- 
ſons in the world againſt what thou haſt 
once refolved upon, will be but acting 
the madman whom once we faw trying 
to buffet down a hurricane with his hat. 


I hape, however, that the lady's merit 


will ſtill avail her with thee. But if thou 


perſiſteſt; if thou wilt avenge thyſelf on 


this ſweet. lamb which thou haſt ſingled 
out from a flock thou hateſt, for the 


faults of the dogs who kept it; if thou 


art not to be moved by beauty, by learn 


* Phyl-tirs, g- d. Pbyllis-tits, in oppoſition to Tom- tits. It needs not now be obſerved, 
that Mr. Lovelace, in the wanton gaiety of his heart, often takes liberties of coining words 
and phraſes in his letters to this his familiar friend, See his ludicrous reaſon for it in 


Vol. III. Letter XXI. Parag. antepenult, + 
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CLARISSA 
5g, by prudence, by innocence, all 
hining out in one c ing object; 
but ſhe muſt fall, fall by the man whom 
fe has choſen for her protector; I would 


not for a thouſand worlds have thy crime 


toanſwer for. 

Upon my faith, Lovelace, the ſubje&- 
ticks with me, notwithſtanding I find 
I have not the honour of the lady's good 

inion. And the more, when I reflect 

n her father's brutal curſe, and the 
nllainous hard-heartedneſs- of all her 
family. But, nevertheleſs, I ſhould be 
deſirous to know, (if thou wilt proceed) 
by what gradations, arts, and contriv- 


ances, thou effecteſt thy ingrateful pur- 


ſe. And, O Lovelace! Iconjure thee, 
if thou art a man, let not the ſpecions 
devils thou haſt brought her among, be 
ſuffered to triumph over her; nor make 
her the victim of unmanly artifices, If 
he yield to fair ſeductions, if I may ſo 
expreſs myſelf; if thou canſt raiſe a 
weakneſs in her by love, or by arts not 
inhuman; I ſhall the leſs pity her: and 
ſhall then conclude, that there is not a 
woman in the world who can reſiſt a bold 
and reſolute lover IS 

A meſſenger is juſt now arrived from 
ny uncle. 'The mortification, it ſeems, 
3s got to his knee; and the ſurgeons de- 
clare, that he cannot hve many days. 
He therefore ſends for me direct, with 
theſe ſhocking words, That I will come 
and cloſe bis eyes, My ſervant. or his 
mult of neceſſity be in town every day 
on his caſe, or on other affairs; and one 
of them ſhall regularly attend you for 
any letter or commands. It will be 
charity to write to me as often as you 


enn. For although I am likely to be 


a conſiderable gainer by the poor man's 
death, yet I cannot ſay, that I at all 
love theſe ſcenes of death and the doc- 
tor ſo near me. The doctor and death 
I ſhould have ſaid; for that's the na- 


tural order, and, generally ſpeaking, 


the one is but the harbiager to the 
If, therefore, you decline to oblige 
me, I ſhall think you are diſpleaſed with 
my freedom. But let me tell you at the 
time, that no man has a right to 

be diſpleaſed at freedoms taken with 
him for faults he is not aſhamed to be 
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tenderneſs for him before- hand. 
Silly and partial encroacher! not to 
know to what to attribute the reſerve I _ 
am forced to treat bim with! Bi 
pride has eaten up his 232 It is 


v See Vol. I. Page 13. | „„ 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


" Thank you and Mr. Hickman for 
his letter, ſent me with ſuch kind 
expedition; and proceed toobey my dear 


menacing tyranneſs. 


| She then gives the particulars of what | 
paſſed between herſelf and Mr. 


Lovelace on Tueſday morning, in 


relation to his four friends, and to | 


Miſs Partington, pretty much to the 
ſame 


He is conſtantly accuſing me of 


over-ſcrupulouſneſs. He ſays, Iam al- 


ways out of hnmour with him: that I 
could not have behaved more reſervedly 
to Mr. Solmes: and that it is contrary 
to all his hopes and notions, that he 


ſhould not, in ſo long a time, find him-. 


ſelf able to inſpire'the perſon whom he 
hoped ſo ſoon to have the honour to 
call his, with the leaſt diſtinguiſhing 


indeed a dirty low pride, that has ſwal- 
lowed up the true pride, which ſhouid 
have ſet him above the vanity that has 
over. run him. e 


Vet he retends, that he has no pride | 


but in obliging me; and is alwa 
talking of his reverence and humility, 


and ſuch ſort of tuff: but of this Iam 
ſure, that he has, as I obſerved the firſt 
time I ſaw him *, too much regard to 
eatly to value that of 
his wife, marry he whom be will: and 
I muſt be blind, if I did not fee, that 
he is exceedingly vain of his external 
advantages, and of that addreſs, which, 


his own perſon, 


if it has any merit in it to an outward 


955 is perhaps owing more to his con- 


fidence, than to any-thing elſe. 
Have you not beheld the man, when 


I was your happy gueſt, as he walked 


to his chariot, looking about him, as 


if to obſerve what eyes his ſpecioqs 


perſon and air had attracted? 
But, indeed, we had ſome homely 
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| effet as in Mr. Lovelace s 
Letter, No. 1. And then proceeds: 
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coxcombs as proud as if they had yer- 
ſons to he proud of; at the lame Eine 
that it was apparent, that the pains they 
took about themſelves-but the more ex 
poſed their defects. 1 
Tbe man whois fond of being thought 
more or better than he is, as I have often 
obſerved, but provokes a ſrrutiny into 


duces contempt. For pride, as E be- 
Jieve I have heretofore ſaid, is an in- 
fallible ſign of weakneſs; of ſumethi 
wrong in the head or heart, or in both. 
He that exalts himfelf, inſults his neigh - 
bour; who is provoked to queſtion in 
him even that merit, which, were he 
modeſt, would perhaps be allowed to- 
be his mm g i 
Vou will ſay, that I am very grave: 
and ſol am. Ms. Lovelace is ni. cu 
. ſunk in my opinion ſince Monday night: 
nor ſee I before me any- thing that can 

afford me a pleaſing hope. For what, 
with a mind fo unequal. as his, can be 
my beſt hope? N 

I think I mentioned to you, im my 

former. that my cloaths were brought 
me. 
not ſure I did. But I know I deſigned 
to mention that they were. They were 
— me on Thurſday; but neither 
my few guineas with them, nor any of 
my books, except a Drexelius on Zier- 


nity, the good old Practice of Piety, and 


a Francis Spira. My brother's wit, I 
fuppote. He thinks he does well to 
point out death and deſpair to. me. E. 
wiſh fox; the one, and. every now- and- 
then ag en. the brink of the other. 
Ten will the leſs wonder at my be- 
ing ſo very ſolemn, when added to the 
above, and to my uncertain fituation, I 
tell you, that they have ſent me with 
theſe books a letter: from my couſin 
Morden. It has ſet my heart againſt 
Mr. Lovelace. Againſt myſelf too. I 
nd it incloſed. If you pleaſe, my dear, 
vou. may road it here. 


| © COLONEL MORDEN, TO Miss cLA- 
; © RISSA HARLOWE., 


. 1 Am extremely concerned to hear of 
© a difference betwixt the reſt of a 

_ © family ſe near and dear to me, and 
: 2 ſtill dearer. 10 me than any of the 
* My-couſin James has acquainted 


WW | 2 


much muſt 
his pretenſions; and that generally pro- 


You. fluttered me ſo, that I am 


.. © FLORENCE, APRIL FS" 


ELARISSA' HAREOWE. 


© me with the offers you liave Rad! and 
© with your refuſals. I wonder not at 
© either. Such charming promiſes at 
© ſo early an age as when 1 left Eng- 
© land; and thoſe promiſes, as I have 
© often heard, ſo greatly exceeded, at 
© well in your perſon. as mind; how 
you be admired! How 
© few muſt there be worthy of you! 

© Your parents, the moſt indu}gent; 


© in the wonld, to a child the moſt de- 


© ſerving, have given way, it ſeems, to 
your refuſal of ſevera} gentlemen. 
© 'They have contented themſelves at 
© laik to name one with earneftneſs to 
you, becauſe: of the addreſs of ano- 
c ther whom they cannot approve. - 

. © They had not reaſon, it ſeems, from 
your behaviour, to think you greatly 
« averſe: fo they proceeded: perhaps too. 
© haſtily for a delicacy like yours, But 
© when all was fixed on their parts, and 


..< moſt extraordinary terms concluded 


in your favour; terms, which abun- 


_ © dantly ſhew the gentleman's juſt va. 


© lue for you: you flew oF with a 
« warmth and vehemence little ſvited 
© to that ſweetneſs which gave grace to 
all your actions. N 

41 know very little of either of the 
© gentlemen; but of Mr. Lovelace F 


© know more than of Mr. Solmes. EF 


© wiſh I could ſay more to his advantage 
than I can.' As to every qualification 


but one, your brother-owns there is no 


© compariſon. But that one outweighs 
all the reſt together. It cannot be 
thought, that Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
vill diſpenſe with MORALS. in a huſ- 
6) band. > "3 25 | a 
* What, my deareſt couſin, ſhall f 
6. proud firſt to you on this occaſion? 
Your duty, your intereſt, your tem- 
© poral, and your eternal welfare, do, 
© and may all, depend upon this ſingle. 
« point, The morality of a huſband. A. 
« woman who hath a wicked huſband, 
© may: find it difficult to be good, and 
© out of her power to do good; and is 
© therefore in a worſe ſituation than the 
man can be in, who hath a bad wiſe: 
© You: preſerve all your religious re- 
© oards, I underſtand. I wonder not 
© that you do. I ſhould have wondered 
© had you not. But what can you pro- 
© miſe yourſelf, as to perſeverance 
them with ay immoral huſband? 
© If your parents and you differ in 


4 ſenthnent on this important occaſion, 
let me-alk vou, my dear couſin, wi 


ug 
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4 dught t to gi way? 1 own to you 
chat l es thought there Kory: 


t not any where have been a more ſuit- 
able match for you, than with Mr. 
i Lovelace, had he been a moral man, 
+ {ſhould have very little to-ſay againſt 
n man, of whoſe actions I am not to 
+ ſet-up [myſelf as a judge, did he not 
«addreſs my couſin. But, on this oc - 


- + cafion, let me tell you, my dear Cla- 


« riſa, that Mr. Lovelace cannot poſ- 


 * ibly deſerve you. He may. reform, 


. you'll fay: but he may not. Habit is 
not ſoon or eaſily ſhaken off. Liber- 
tines, who are libertines in defiance 
« of talents, of ſuperior lights, of con. 
« viction, hardly ever reform but by 
miracle, or by incapacity. Well do 
4 [know mine own .ſex. Well am 1 
able to judge of the probability of 
4 the reformation of a licentious young 
© man, who has not been faſtened upon 


dy ſickneſs, by affliction, bycalamity: 


* who has a proſperous run of fortune 
© before him: his ſpirits high: his 
vill uncontroulable: the company he 
keeps, perhaps ſuch as himſelf, eon- 
*-frming him m all his courſes, aſſiſt- 
ing him in all his enterprizes. | 
As to the other gentleman, ſup- 
8 xa my dear couſin, you da not like 
bim at preſoxt, it is far from being 
© unlikely, chat you will hereafter: hoy 
* haps the more, for not liking him 
n He can hardly fink /ower in 


© your opinion: he may riſe. Very ſel- 


dom is it, that high ex tions are 
ſo much as folerably an ſwered. How, 
indeed, can they, when a fine and ex- 
f mm ee carries it's ex- 

pectation infini nd reality, in 
the higheſt of 2 * ng 
* ments? A woman adorned with ſuch 
an imagination ſees no defect in a fa- 


| *-voured object, (the deſs, if ſhe be not 


* conſcious of amy wilful fault in her- 
* ſelf) till it is too late to rectify the 


* miſtakes occaſtened by her generoue 


* credulity. YAN | 
Hut ſuppoſe a perſon of your talents 
* were. to marry a man of inferior ta- 
*.lents; who, in this caſe, can be ſb 
* happy in herſelf; as Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
owe? What delight do you take in 
* doing good? How happily do you de- 
vote the ſeveral portions-of the day to 
your oben improvement, and to the 
advantage of all that move within 
Jom ſphere : And ben ſuch is your 


* | 
n * 8 
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* obliged to abandon 


* 
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* 
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© the politer ſtudies, and in the politer 

© amuſements; ſuch your excellence in 

© all the different parts of economy fit 

for a young lady's infpeQion and 
© practice; that your friends would with 

you to be taken off as little as poſſible 

y regards that may be called merely 


4 

5 

penſonal. | | my” 
ay as to what may be the conſe- 


© quence reſpeRing yourſelf, reſpecting 
© a young lady of your talents, from 
* the- preference you are ſuſpected to 
give to alibertine, I would have you, 


_ © may dear couſin, conſider what that 
may be. A mind ſo pure, to mingle 


« with a mind impure! And will not 
© ſuch a man as this engrofs all your 
© ſolitudes ! Will he not perpetually 
* fill you with anxieties for him and 
«© for yourſelf '—The divine and civil 
N eee defied, and their ſanctions 
broken through by him, on every not 
6 merely accidental, but meditated oc- 
caſion. To be agreeable to him, and 
to preſerve an intereſt in his 
© affetions, you muſt probably be 
} your own 


© laudable purſuits. You muſt enter 


l into his pleaſures and diſtaſtes. You 


* muſt give up your own virtuous com- 
a E for his profligate ones Per- 
© haps be forſaken by yours, becauſe of 
© the ſcandal he daily gives. Can you 
hope, couſin, with fuch a man as 5755 
© to be long ſo good 2s you-row are? 
© If not, confider which of your preſent. 
© Jaudable delights you would chuſe to 
give up? Whichof his culpable ones 
© to follow him in? How could you. 
© brook to go backward, inſtead of for- 
© ward, in thoſe duties which you now 


.* ſoexemplarily perform? And how do 


* you know, if you once give way, where 


7F Fob ſhall be ſuffered, where you ſhall 
4 . 5 . - —— 


W. 7h, 

© Your brother acknowledges, the: 3 
8 
\ 


Mr. Solmes is not near ſo agregab 


in perſon as Mr. Lovelave. But 
© what is perſon, with fach a lady as 1 
6. have the honour to be now writing 
to? He owns likewiſe that he has not 
the addreſs: of Mr. Lovelace: but 
© what a mere perſonal advantage is a 
* plauſible addrefs, without morals? , 
A woman had better take a huſband 
« whoſe manners fke were to falhion, 
than to find them ready-fafhioned to 


ner hand, at the price of his morality? 


a price thatis often paid for travelling / 
Gr — 
Ts + by 


1 
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© fin, were you but with us here at © tener, the greater his triumph. fe 
© Florence, or at Rome, or at Paris, * has great contempt for your ſex. He 
(where alſo I reſided for many *#* believes no woman chaſte, becauſe he 
months) to ſee the gentlemen whoſe is a profligate. Every woman who 
ſuppoſed rough Engliſh manners at * favours him,” confirms bim in his 
ſetting out are to bepoliſhed, and what © wicked incredulity. He is always 
their improvements are in their return 2 to extend the miſchiefs he de. 
through the ſame places, you would * lights in. If a woman loves ſuch a 
infinitely prefer the man in his fir ſi 
ſtage to the ſame man in bis /aff. 
You find the difference on their re- 
turn A fondneſs for foreign fa- 
ſhions, an attachment to Weine 
vices, and a ſupercilious contempt of 
his own country and countrymen; 
(himſelf more deſpicable than the “ vows; and who perhaps will break 
moſt deſpicable of thoſe he deſpiſes) * your ſpirit hy the moſt unmanly in. 


« 

« 

man, how can ſhe bear the thought 
« 
c 
s 
« 
0 
£ 
* 
£ 

theſe, with an unbluſhing effrontery, * ſults.” To be a libertine, at /etting out, 

* 
* 
0 
£ 
£ 
c 
« 
* 
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o 
« 
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of dividing her intereſt in his affec. 
tions, with half the town, and that 
perhaps the dregs of it? Then ſo ſen- 
„ ſuall—How will a young lady of 
* your delicacy bear with ſo ſenſual a 
man? A man who makes a jeft of his 


are too generally the attainments that * all compunction, all humanity, muſt 
concur to finiſh the travelled gentle- be overcome. To continue to be a 
man! | 3 825 libertine, is to continue to be every- 
Mr. Lovelace, I know, deſerves to 
have an exception made in his favour; 
for he is really a man of parts and 
learning: he was eſteemed ſo both here 
and at Rome; and a fine perſon, and 
a generous turn of mind, gave him 
reat advantages. But you need not 
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thing vile and inhuman. Prayers, 
tears, and the moſt abje&t ſubmiſſion, 
© are but fuel to his pride: wagerin 
perhaps with lewd companions, and, 
not im probably, with lewder women, 
upon inſtances which he boaſts' of 
to them of your patient ſufferings, 
be told, that a libertine man of ſenſe © and broken ſpirit, and bringing them 
does infinitely more miſchief, than a home to witneſs to both. 
libertine of. weak parts is able todo. I write what I know has been. 
And this I will tell you farther, that I mention not fortunes ſquandered, 
it was Mr. Lovelace's own fault that * eftates mortgaged or fold, and poſte- |} 
he was not ſtill more reſpe&ed than * rity robbed—Nor yet a multitude of 
he was, among the /iterati here. other evils, too groſs, too ſhocking, 
There were, in ſhort, ſome liberties * to be mentioned to a perſon of your 
in which he indulged himſelf,” that „ delicacy. EOS 
endangered his perſon and his liberty; All theſe, my dear couſin, to be 
and made the beſt and moſt worthy „ ſhunned, all the evils 1 have named | 
of thoſe who honoured him with * to be avoided; the power of doing all | 
their notice, give him upz and his # the good you have been accuſtomed e7 
ſtay both at Florence and at Rome to do, preſerved, nay, encreaſed, bythe | 
ſhorter than he deſigned. _ ; © ſeparate proviſion that will be made 
This is all I chuſe to ſay of Mr. for you: your charming diverſions, 
Lovelace, I had much rather have eee 
had reaſon to give him a quite con- “ tained; and every good habit perpetuat- 
* 
. 
6 
6 
* 
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trary character. But as to rakes or * ed: and all by one ſacrifice, the fading 
libertines in general, I, who know ( pleaſure of the eye! Who would not, 
them well, muſt be allowed, becanſe * (ſince every- thing is not to be met 
of the miſchiefs they have always in with in one man; who would not) 
their hearts, and tao often in their to preſerve ſa many efſentials, * 
power, to do your ſex, to add ſtill a * up fo light, ſo unpermanent a plea- 
few more words upon this topick. « ſure! i 
A libertine, my dear couſin, a plot- © Weigh all theſe things, which I 
ting, an intriguing libertine, muſt be © might inſiſt upon to more advantage, | 
generally remorſelæſi.-Unjuſi he muſt did I think it needful to one of your | 
always be. The noble rule of doing. -© proudence— Weigh them well, my be- 5 
to others what he would have done to 5 couſin; and if it be not the will a 
himſelf, is the firſt rule he breaks; of your parents that you ſhould con- | 
and every day he breaks it; the of- * tinue ſingle, reſolye to oblige mm 5 
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und let it not be ſaĩd, that the powers 
+ of fancy thall (as in many others of 
jour ſex) be too hard for your duty 
«and your prudence. ' The leſs agree · 
«able the man, the more obliging the 
compliance. Remember, that he is a 
« ſober man A man who has reputa- 
tion to: loſe, and whoſe reputation 
there fore is a ſecurity for his good be- 
s hayiour/to. you, ob 0 
ou have an opportunity offered 
you to give the higheſt inſtance, that 
can be given of filial duty. Embrace 
it. It is worthy of you. It is ex- 
« pefted from you; however, for your 
inelination- ſake, we may be ſorry that 


| + you are called upon to give it, Let 


+ it be faid, that you have been able to 
lay an obligation upon your parents, 
a proud word, my couſin!) which 
* you could not do, were it not laid 
« againf{ your inclination Upon pa- 
rents who have laid a thouſand upon 
you: who are ſet upon this point: who 
« will not give it up: who have given up 
many points to you, even of this ve 
nature: and in their turn, for the ſake 
of their own authority, as well as 
judgment, expect to be obliged. 
_ © I hope I ſhall ſdon, in perſon, con- 
8 gratulate you upon this your merito- 
* rious compliance. To ſettle and give 
« up my r is one of theprinci- 
« pal motives of my leaving theſe parts. 
L | that] be glad to ſettle it to every 
« one's ſatis faction; to yours particu- 
TW att hy 
+ © If on my arrival I find a hap 
union, as formerly, reign in a fa- 
© mily ſo dear to me, it will be an un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure to me; and I ſhall 
perhaps ſo diſpoſe my affairs, as to 
be near you for ever, 
I have written 3 very long letter, 
and will add no more, than that I am, 
+ with the greateſt reſpect, my deareſt 
- © couſin, your maſt affettionate and faith - 
Nfl ſervant, i © 


Il will ſuppoſe, my dear Miſs Howe, 
that you have read my couſin's letter. 
It is now in vain to with it had come 


ſooner. But if it had, I might perhaps 


have been ſo raſh as to give Mr. Love- 

face the fatal mei ing, as Little thought 
of going away with him. | 
But thoul 
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ſtanced as 


Wu. MoRDEN.' 


hardly have given him 
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the meeting, which made him come pre- 


ared; and the revocation of which he 
ſo artfully made ineffeftual. 
Perſecuted as I was, and little ex- 
peRing ſo much condeſcenſion, as my 
aunt, to my great mortification, hat 
told me (and you confirm) I ſhould 
have met with, it is, however, hard 
to ſay, what 1 ſhould or ſhould not 
have done as to meeting him, had it 
come in time: but this effect I verily 
believe it would have had To have 
made me inſiſt with all my might, on 


going over, out of all their Ways, to 


the kind writer of the inſtructive letter, 
and on making a father (a protector, 
as well as a friend) of a kinſman, Who 
is one of my truſtees, This, eireum- 
was, would have been a 
natural, atleaſt an unexceptionablepro- 
tection.— But I avas to be unhappy? 
And how it cuts me to the heart to 


think, that I can already ſubſcribe to 


my couſin's character of a libertine, ſo 


well drawn in the letter which I ſup- 


poſe you now to have read! 
That a man of a character, which 


ever was my abhorrence, ſhoald fall to 


my lot! —But depending on my own 
ſtrength; having no reaſon to appre- 


hend danger from 1 and diſ- | 
g | 


graceful impulſes; I tod little perhaps 
caſt up my eyes to the Supreme Di- 
rector: in whom, miſtruſting myſelf, I 


ought to have placed my whole confi- 
dence - And the more, when I ſaw my 


ſelf ſo perſeveringly addreſſed bya man 
fh c 7 T at 159 
Inexperience and preſumption, with 


the help of a brother and ſiſter who 


have low ends to anſwer in my diſgrace, 
have been my ruin A hard word, my 
dear! But I repeat it upon deliberation; 
ſince, let the beſt happen which now 
can happen, my reputation is deſtroyed; 


a rake is my portion: and what that 


1 is, my couſin Morden's letter 
as acquainted you. 


. Pray keep it by you, till called "IR | 
 Ifaw 7 not nyſel} ( 


5 not the heart 
to inſpe& 5 trunks) till this morn- 
ing. I would not for the world this 
man ſhould ſee it; becauſeitmight occa- 


ſion miſchief between the moſt violent 


ſpirit, and the moſt ſettled brave one in 
the world, as my couſin's is ſaid to be. 
This letter was incloſed (opened) in 


. a blank cover. - Scorn and deteſt me 
lle expe7gtion of ſo dojng, previous to as they will, I Wonder that one line 
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was not ſent with d were it but to 
bave more particularly pointed the de- 
ſign of it, in the ſame generous ſpi · 
rit, that ſent me the Spira. | 

The ſealing of the cover was with 
black-wax. there is no new oc- 


 <afion in the family to give reaſon for 
- black-wax. But if there were, it 


would, to be ſure, have been mention- 
ed, and laid at ray door — perhaps too 


| juſtly! Wy | 

— "Y orb va 2 letter to my couſinz 
„ becauſe of the uncer · 

tainty of my fituation, and expecting 


but lail it 


every day for ſeveral days paſt to be at 
a greater certainty. You bid me write 
to him ſome time ago, you Know. 
Then it was I began it: for I have great 
pleaſure in obeying you in all 1 _ 


| So I ought to have; for you are t 


only friend left me. And moreover, 


| you generally honour me with your 


own obſervance of the advice I take 


the liberty to offer you: for I pretend 
to ſay; I give better advice than I have 
taken. A 


nd ſo. I had need. For, I 
know not how eit comes about, but I 


am, in my own opinion, a poor Joſt 


creature: and yet cannot charge myſelf 
with one criminal or faulty inclination. 
Do ydu know, my dear, how this can 
Vet 
muſt be it: which purſued, has led me 
ſo far out of my path, that I am in a 


wilderneſs of doubt and error; and ne- 


ver, never, ſhall find my way out of it; 


for, although but one pace awry at firit, 
_ It has led me hundreds and hundreds of 
miles out of my. 


h: and the poor 
eſtray has not one king friend, nor has 


meet with one direfting paſſenger, to 


her to recover it. . 
But I, preſumptuous creature! muſt 
rely ſo much upon my own knowledge 
of the right path!— little apprehending 


that an ignif fatuus with it's falſe fires 
Land yet I had heard enough of ſuch) 
would ariſe to miflead me! And now, in 
the midſt of fens and quagmires, it plays 
uround me, and around me, throwing 
me back again, whenever I think my- 
ſelf in the right track. But there is 
obne common point, in which all ſhall 
meet, err widely as they may. In that 
I thall be laid quietly down at laſt: and 
a — all my calamities be at an 


* 


| F can tell you how, 1 believe— 
One devious ſtep at ſetting out That 


- But how'T ſtray. aghin; Kray from 


my intention · I would have ſaid, thy 


I had begun a letter to my couſin 

den ſome time ago: but ee 
never end it. You will believe I can. 
not: for how fhall L tell him, that all 
his compliments are miſbeſtowed? That 
All his advice is thrown away? All his 
warnings vain? And that even m 
higheſt expectation is to be the wife of 
that free hver, whom he ſo pathetically 
warns me to:fhunm? 

Let me,. however, haveyour prayers 
joined with my own, (my fate depend. 
ing, as it ſeems, upon the lips of ſuch 
a man) That whatever {hall be my 
deſtiny, that dreadful part of my fa. 
ther's malediction, that T may be py. 
iſhed by the man in whom he ſuppoſes 
I put my confidence, may not take 
place! That this. for Mr. Lovelace“: 
own ſake, and for the ſake of humax 
— may not _ 2 if it be ne. 

ry, in fu of the parental au- 
thority, that ould be puniſhed by 
bim, that it may not be by his preme. 
aitated or wilful baſeneſs; but that I 
may be able to acquit his intention, if 
not his action! Otherwiſe, my fault 
vrill appear to be doubled in the eye of 
the event · judging world. And yet, 
methinks, I would be glad, that the 
unkindneſs of my father and uncles, 
whofe hearts have already been too much 
wounded by my error, may be juſtified 
in every article, excepting in this heavy 
curſe: andthat my father will be pleaſed 
to withdraw that before it be generally 
known;, at leaft that moſt dreadful part 
of it which regards futurity! 
I muſt lay down my pen. I muſt 
brood over theſe reflections. Once 
more, before I cloſe my couſin's letter, 


I will peruſe it. And then I hall have 
- it yl edits) uo uf ft. 


LETTER vm. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO,MIS3 
How. 


— 


5 Is „5 
von DAY NIGHT, MAY 7: 


: 


WW HEN you refleft upon my un · 


happy ſituation, which is at- 
tended with ſo many indelicate and even 
ſhocking circumſtances, ſome of which 
my pride will not let me think of with 
Patience; all aggravated by the _— 
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CLARISSA 


its of my _cyulin's affecting letter; 


u will not wonder, that the vapour- 
bels which has laid hold of m 1 
hould riſe to my pen. et it 
would be more kind, more friendly in 
me, to conceal from you, who take ſuch. 
erous intereſt in my concerns, that 
worſt part of my griefs, which com- 
nunication and complaint cannot re- 


eve. 
myfelf 


But to whom can I unboſom 
but to you? When the man who ought 
uo be my proteftor, as he has brought 
ypon me all my diſtreſſes, adds to my 

prehenſions; when I have not even a 
fryant on whoſe fidelity I can rely, or 
to whom I can break my griefs as they 
wiſe; and when his bountiful temper 
and gay heart attach every-one to hun; 
and pA but a cypher, to give him ſig- 
vificance, and myſelf pain? — Theſe 

jeßs, therefore, do what J can, will 
— 2 burſt into tears; and theſe 
mingling with my ink, will blot my 
paper, And I know you will not 
grudge me the temporary relief. 
But I ſhall go on in the ſtrain 1 left 
off with in my laſt; when I intended 
nther to apologize for my melancholy. 
But let what I have above written, 


once for all be my apology. My mis- 


fortunes have given you a call to dif. 
charge the nobleſt offices of the friend. 
flip we have yowed to each other, in 
adviee and conſolation; and it would be 
an injury to it, and to you, to ſuppoſe 
x needed even that call, | 
| She then tells Miſs Hoæue, that now 
ber cloaths are come, Mr. Lovelace, 
is continually teazing ber to go 
. abroad with-him in a coach, at. 
tended by whom fhe pleaſes of ber 
own ſex, either for the air, or 10 
the publick diverſions, | 
Se gives the particulars of a conver- 
ſation that has paſſed betaueen them 
on that ſubject, and his ſeweral pro- 
foſals. But takes notice, that he 
fays not the 74 bord of the fo+ 
Cmmity which he ſo much preſſed 
for before they came to toaun; and 
which, as „i obſerves, was ne. 
ceſary to give propriety to bis ro- 
_ A a 


Now, my dear, ſays he, L cannot 
® See Vol. III. Letter X 


* , R 
f * 
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HARLOWE: 


at my heart to be out of his reach. If 
I were, he ſhould ſoon. find the diffe+ 
rence,” If I muſt be humbled, it had 
better be by thoſe to whom I owe duty, 


than by him. My aunt writes in her 


letter *, that ſhe dare not any - 
— in my favour. 2 2 

at upon enquiry, you find r, that, 
had 1 dot] been unhappily ſeduced away, 
a change of meaſures was actually re- 


ſolved upon; and that my mother, par- 


ticularly, was determined to exert her - 
felf for the reſtoration of the family 
peace; and, in order to ſucceed the bet« 


ter, had 3 of trying to engage 


my uncle Harlowe in her party. 

Let me build en theſt foundations. 
I can but try, my dear. It is my duty 
to try all probable methods to reſtore 


3 
bear the life I live. Twould be glad T4 


the poor outcaſt to favour. And who 


knows but that once indulgent uncle, 
who has very great weight in the fa. 
mily, may be induced to interpoſe in 
my behalf? I will give up all right and 
title ta my grandfather's deviſes and 
bequeſts, with all my heart and ſoul, 


to whom they pleaſe, in order to make 


my propoſal palatable to my brother, 


And that my ſurrender may be effec- 
tual, I will engage never to marry. _ 


What think you, my dear, of this 


expedient? Surely they cannot-reſolve 
to renounce me for ever. If they look. 


with impartial eyes upon what has hap- 
pened, they will haye fomething to 


blame themſelves. for, as well as me, 


I preſume, that you. will be of opi · | | 


nion, that this expedient is worth 5 
ing. But here is my n if 1 
fhould write, my hard -hearted brother 


has ſo ſtrongly confederated them all 


againſt me, that my letter would ba 


handed about from one to another, till 
he had hardened every - one to rxfuſe my 


requeſt; whereas could my uncle be 


engaged to eſpouſe my cauſe, as from 


himſelf, I ſhould bave ſome hope; as 


I preſume. to think he would ſoon have 
my mother and my aunt of his party. . 
What therefore I am thinking of, is 
this—Suppoſe Mr. Hickman, whoſe 
good character has 


ined him every- 
dy's reſpect, ſhould put himſelf in 


— 


my uncle Harlowe's way? And (as if 
from your knowledge of the ſtate of 


things between Mr. Lovelace and me) 
LY, ia. Latter LV, f 


* 
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aſſure him not only of the above parti- 
eulars, but that I am under no obliga- 


tions that ſnall hinder me from taking 


his directions? 


1 ſubmit the whole to your diſere- 3 
tion, whether to purſue it at all, or in 


what manner. But if it be purſued, 
and if my uncle refuſes to intereſt him- 


felf in my favour upon Mr. Hickman's 


application as from you, (for ſo, for 
obvious reaſons, it muſt be put) I can 
then have no hope; and my next ſtep in 
the mind I am in, ſhall be to throw my- 
ſelf into the protection of the ladies of 
It were an impiety to adopt the fol- 
lowing, lines, becauſe it would be 
throwing gpen the decrees of Provi- 
_ dence a fault too much my own. 
often do I revolve them, for the ſake of 
the general fimilitude which they bear 
to my unhappy, yet undeſigned error. 


To you, great gods? I make my laſt appeal: 
« Or clear my virtues, or my erimes reveal. 
© If wand'ring in the maze of life I run, 


And backward tread the ſteps I ſought to 


© Dun, 2 
© Impute my error to your own decree: _ 
I My FEET areguilty; but my HEART is 

e 1 5 : 


The lady dates again on Monday, to 
let Miſs Howe know, that Mr. 
Lovelace, on obſerving her uneaſi- 
meſs, had introduced to her Mr. 
ennell, Mrs. Fretchwille's kinſ- 

man, who managed all her affairs. 

She calls him a young officer of ſenſe 
and politeneſs, who gave ber an 
account of the houſe and furniture, 

to the Ne ect that Mr. Lowe- 


lace had done before“; as alſo of 


the melancholy way Mrs. Fretch- 
ville ts in. 5 | 
She tells Miſs Howe, how extremel 
urgent Mr. Lovelace was with the 
gentleman to get his ſpouſe (as be 
new always calls ber before com- 
_ pany) a fight of the houſe: and that 
Mr. Mennell undertook that ve 
afternoon to ſhew her all of it, ex- 
_ cept the apartment Mrs. Fretch- 
ville ſhould be in when ſbe went. 
But that ſbe chuſed not to take ano- 


tber flep till ſbe knew how fhe ap- 


proved er ſcheme to have ber 


uncle ſounded; and with what ſuc- 
des Vol. III. Letter LXII. 


© very kind of 
© Mennel I ſometimes called him; for 


But 


„ K «a «a a 
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er ARISssA HARLOWE, 


ceſs, F tried, it would be os. 
Mr. Lovelace, in bi hueporou 
» Lovelace, in hi bl 5 a 
1 5 * bis friend an actount of — 
{ys peeviſhneſs and dejeftion, an 
receiving a letter with ber cloaths, 
He regrets that: he has loft ber con- 
idence; which: he attributes to his 
bringing her into the company of his 
Pour companions, Yet he thinks he 
muſt excuſe them, and cenſure her 
for over-niceneſs;. for that be ne. 
Der ſauau men behave better, at 
leaft not them. 
Mentioning his introducing Mr, Men. 
nell io ber- 


= 
- 


E 
* 


0 Now Jack £ ſa $ be, 0 Was it not 
x MI. Mennell Captain 


* among the military men there 1s no 
© ſuch officer, thou knoweſt, as a liente. 


. © nant, or an enſign - Was it not very 


© kind in him] to come along with me 
* ſo readily as he did to ſatisfy my be. 
© loved about the vapouriſn lady and 


© the houſe? 


« But who is Captain Mennell)" 
© methinks thou aſkeſt; I never 
« heard of ſuch a man as Captain 


* 


« Mennell.“ 


Very likely. But knoweſt thou 
© not young Newcomb, honeſt Dole. 
© man's nephew ?* 
6 O. ol Is it ne?“? \ 
© It is. And I have changed hi 
© name by virtue of my own ſingle au- 
* thority. Knoweſt thou not, that! 
© am a great name-father? Preferments 
EL beſtow both military and civil, l 
give eftates, and take them away at 
© my pleaſure. Quality too I create, 
* And by a ſtill more valuable prero- 
gative, I degrade by virtue of my 
own imperial will, without any other 
act of forfeiture than for my own con- 


— 
K M 3a a 


monarch to me! | 95 
© But Mennell, now he has ſeen this 
angel of a woman, has qualms; that's 
the devil!—I ſhall have enough todo 
to keep him right. But it is the leſi 
wonder, that be ſhould ſtagger, when 
a few hours converſation with the 
fame lady could make four much 
more hardened varlets find Heart 
© Only, that I am confident, that I 
« ſhall 


venience. What a poor thing is 2 


at laſt reward her virtue, if her, 


einne 


CLARISSA HARTOW WE. 
c 


[4 
c 
c 
c 
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t virtue ovefcome me, or I ſhould find 
t it impoſſible to perſevere For at 
© times I have confounded qualms my- 
« ſelf, But ſay not a word of them to 
© the con grit a7 nor laugh at me 
« for them thyſelf.” 


In another letter, dated Monday night, 
bie writes as follows: - 


This perverſe lady keeps me at ſuch 
t diſtance, that I am ſure ſomething 1s 
© going on between her and Miſs Howe, 
© notwithſtanding the prohibition from 


© Mrs, Howe to both: and as I have 


© thought it ſome degree of merit in 
© myſelf to puniſh others for their tranſ- 
« orefſions, I am of opinion that both 


© theſe girls are puniſhable for their 


| breach of parental injunctions. And 


$ as to their letter-carrier, I have been 


© epquiring into his way of living; and 
finding him to be a common poacher, a 
deer - ſtealer, and warren- robber, who, 
under pretence of higgling, deals with 
6 a ſet of cuſtomers, who conſtant] 

© take all he brings, whether fiſh, fowl, 


© or veniſon, I hold myſelf juſtified 


* (fince Wilſon's conveyance mult at 
( pieſent be ſacred) to have him ſtripped 
© and robbed, and what money he has 
© about him given to the poor; ſince if 
L take not money as well as letters, 
© I ſhall be ſuſpected. 70 2t 

© To ſerve one's ſelf and puniſh a 
* villain at the ſame time, is ſerving 
© publick and private. The law was 
not made for ſuch a man as me. And 


*I muft come at correſpondences ſo 


* diſobediently carried on. 
© But, on ſecond thoughts, if I could 


© find out that the dear creature carried 


* any of her letters in her pockets, I 
* can get her to a play or to a concert, 


and ſhe may have the misfortune to 


( loſe her pockets. - 


© But how ſhall I find this out; ſince 


© her Dorcas knows no more of her 


* dreſſing and undreſſing, than her 


Lovelace? For ſhe is dreſſed for the 
day, before ſhe appears even to her ſer- 
"vant, Vilely 1 


* foul, Jack, a ſuſpicious temper is a 


„ puniſhable temper. If a woman ſu- 


s a rogue in an honeſt man, is 


it not enough to make the honeſt man 


bo knows it a rogue? | 
But as to her pockets, I think my 
mind hankers after them, as the leit 


milchierous attempt. But they can- 


uſpicious! Upon my 


8 
0 
c 
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not hold all thelettersthatTſhould wiſh - 
to ſee, And yet a woman's pockets 
are half as deep as ſhe is high. Tied 
round the ſweet lewities, I preſume, 
as ballaſt-bags, leſt the wind, as they 
move with full ſail, from whale rib- 
bed canvas, ſhould blow away the 
8 plies." . | : 


He then, in apprehenfion that ſome- 
thing is meditating between the tauo 
ladies, or that ſomething may be ſet 
on foot to get Miſs Harlowe out of 
his hands, relates ſeveral of his con- 
trivances, and boafls of his in- 
ſtructions given in writing to Dor 
cas and io his ſervant Will Sum- 
mers; and ſays, that he bas pro- 
vided againſt every poſſible acci- 
dient, even to bring her back if e 
ſhould eſcape, or in cafe ſhe ſhould 
go abroad, and then refuſe to re- 
turn; and hopes ſo to manage, as 
that, ſbould he make an attempt, 
Tvhether he ſucceeded in it or not, be 
may have a pretence to detain her. 


He then proceeds as follows: #1 
© I have ordered Dorcas to cultivate 


by all means her lady's favour; to 


lament her incapacity as to writing 
and reading; to ſhew letters to her 
lady, as from pretended country rela- 
tions; to beg her advice how to anſwer 
them, and to get them anſwered; and 
to be always aiming at (crawling with 
1 inky 3 ſhould give 
ſuſpicion. I have moreover given the 
wench an ivory-leafed pocket- book, 
with a ſilver pencil, that ſhe may 
make memoranda on occaſion. f 
And let me tell thee that the lady 
has already (at Mrs. Sinclair's mo- 
tion) removed her cloaths out of the 
trunks they came in, into an ample 
mahogany repoſitory, where they will 
lie at full length, and which has 
drawers in it for linen. A repoſitory, 


that uſed to hold the richeſt ſuits 


which ſome of the nymphs put on, 
when they are to be dreſſed out to cap- 


tivate, or ta ape quality. For many 


a counteſs, thou knoweſt, has our 
mother equipped; nay, two or three 
dutcheſſes, who live upon quality 
terms with tneir lords. But this to 
ſuch as will come up to her price, and 
can make an appearance like quality 
themſelves on the occaſion; for the 
reputation of perſons of birth muſt 

4 '. 0 mn 


© cas's hands; and ſhe is to take care, 
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© not lic at the mercy of every under- 
« degregd ſinner. 2 Eon 

« A maſter-key which will openevery 
© lack in this cheſt, is put into Dor- 


« when ſhe ſearches for papers, before 
« the removes any-thing, to obſerve 
© how it lies, that ſhe may replace all 
to a hair. 
caſionally help to tranſcribe. Slow 
and ſure with ſuch an Argus-eyed 
charmer muſt be all my movements. 
It is impoſſible that one ſo young 
and ſo inexperienced as ſhe is, can 


„ A A A 


the behaviour of the women ſo un- 


ouſe; all genteel, quiet, and eaſy, 
in it; the nymphs well-bred, and 
well · read; her firſt diſguſts to the old 
one got over. It muſt be Miſs Howe 
thereſore [Who once was in danger 


« by honeſt Sir George Colmar, as thou 
< haſt heard] that makes my progreſs 
« difficult. | 1 


© Thou ſeeſt, Belford, by the above. 
' % precautionaries, that I forget nothing. 


As the ſong ſays, it is not to be ima- 


« On what ſlight ſtrings 
« Depend thoſe things | 5 
% On which men build their glory!“ 


© So far, ſo good. I ſhall never reſt 


till J have diſcovered in the firſt place, 

where the dear creature puts her let- 
ters; and in the next till I have got 
her to a play, to a concert, or to take 

an airing with me out of town for a 
day or two.” 0 | 


© I GAVE thee juſt now ſome of my 
. contrivances. Dorcas, who is ever 
attentive to all her lady's motions, 


R a aA K a a 


miſtreſs's precautions. She wafers her 
letters, it ſeems, in two places; pricks 
the wafers; and then ſeals upon them. 
No doubt but the ſame care is taken 
with regard to thoſe brought to her; 
for ſne always examines the ſeals of 
.the latter before (he opens them. 

I I muſt, I muſt come at them. -This 
c difficulty augments my curioſity. 
C Strange, ſo much as ſhe writes, and 
© at all hours, that not one fleepy or 


- — 


CLARIS8A HARLOWP.: | 


Sally and Polly can oc- | 


have all her caution from herſelf; © 


exceptionable; no revellings, no com- 
any ever admitted into this inner- 


of being taken in by one of ourclaſs, 


has given me ſome inſtances of her 


* forgetful moment has offered in oy 
© favour! 

A fair contention, thou ſeeſt: nor 
, pro: thou in her fayour her youth 
© her beauty, her family, her fortune. 
* CREDULITY, ſhe has none; and 
with regard to her TENDER YEars 
Am not a young fellow myſelf? A 
to BEAUTY; pr'ythee, Jack, do thou, 
to ſpare my modeſty, make a compa. 
riſon between my Clariffa for a ay. 
man, and thy Lovelace for a may, 
For her FAMILY, that was not known 
to it's country a century ago: and! 
hate them all-but her. Have I not 
cauſe ?—PFor her FORTUNE; fortune, 
thou knoweſt, was ever a flimulus with 
me; and this for reaſons not ignoble, 
Do not girls of fortune adorn them- 
ſelves on purpoſe to engage our atten. 
tion? Seck they not to draw us into 
their ſnares? Depend they not, gene. 
rally, on their fortunes, in the views 
they have upon us, more than on 
their merits ? Shall we deprive them 
of the benefit of their principal de- 
pendence? - Can I, in particular, 
marry every girl who wiſhes to ob- 
tain my notice? If therefore, in ſup- 
port of the libertine principles fr 
which none of the ſweet rogues hate 
us, a woman of fortune is brought 
to yield homage to her emperor, and 
any conſequences attend the ſubjuga- 
tion, is not ſuch a one ſhielded by her 
fortune, as well from inſult and con- 
tempt, as from indigence?—All, then, 
that admits of debate between my be- 
loved and me, is only this— Which 
of the two has more Twit, more cir- 
cumſpection. And that remains to be 
tried. 1 | 
© A fad life however, this life of 
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doubt and ſuſpenſe, for the poor lad) 


© to live, as well as for me; that is to 


' © ſay, if ſhe be not naturally jealous— 


© If ſhe be, her uneaſineſs is conſtitu- 
© tional, and ſhe cannot help it; nor 


© will it in that cafe hurt her. Fora 


© ſuſpicious temper will make occaſions 
© for doubt, if none were to offer to 
© it's hand. My fair-one therefore, if 
© naturally ſuſpicious, is obliged to me 
for ſaving her the trouble of fudying 


for theſe oceaſions But after alli the 


© plaineſt paths in our journſes through 
K life are the ſafeſt and beſt I beliete, 
© although it is not given me to chuſe 
hy them; 1 am not, owever, finguia 
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Mt. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEE. 
*.” 0x; | 


be ſent to plague each other. 


at a letter, it 


cLARISsA HARLOWE. 


vin che purſait of the more intricate 
« paths; finee there are thouſands and 
« ten thouſands who had rather fiſh in 
# troubled waters than in ſmooth.” 


er IX; 5 

| FORD, ESQ. 

$i 15 * ma « | |, 
TUESDAY, MAY g. 


Am a very unhappy man. This 


lady is ſaid to be one of the ſweet. 
eſt-tempered creatures in the world: 
und ſo 1 thought her. But to me, the 
is one of the moſt perverſe. I never 
Was fuppoſed to be an ill - natured mor- 
wi hetther. How can it be? I ima. 

ed for a long while, that we were 

vr to make each other happy > but 
quits the contraty; we really ſeem to 


vill write a comedy, I think. I 
have a title ready; and that's half the 
work. The Quarrealfhme Lowers. Till 
do} Thete's ſomething new and ftrik- 
ing in it. Vet, more or leſs, all lovers 
fuartel. Old Terence has taken no- 

e of that; and obſerves upon it, 
That lovers falling - out occaſions lov- 
ers falling · in; und a better underſtand- 
ing of courſe, Tis natufal that it 
ſiovid be ſo. But with us, we fall- 
out ſo often, without falling- in onee; 
and a ſecond quarrel fo generally hap- 
pens before a firſt is made up; that it 
is hard to gueſs what event our loves 
will be attended with. But perſeve- 
rates is my glory, and patience my 
handmaid, when I have in view an ob- 
{@ worthy of my attempts. What is 
there in an eaſy conqueſt ? Hudibras 


ed rst mad lover ever dyd 4 00 


Fo gain a ſoft and eaſy bride? 
* Or, for à lady tender - hearted, by 
In putling ſtreams, or hemp, departed ? 


bot B vil lead to the occafionof this 


ble. "Mi 5 

I had been out. On my return, 
meeting Dorcas on the ſtairs Your 
* lidy in her chamber, Dortas? In 
7 he dining - room, Sir: and if ever 
* you hope for — ——. ty come 

; be now. For at 
©. her feet I fa, one lie, which; as may 
: be ſeen by it's open-foldsy ſhe has 
$5605 | 


t 
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© been reading, with a little parcel of 


© others ſhe is now buſied with—All 


+ pulled out of her pocket; as I be- 
6 — So, Sir, you'll know where 
© to find them another time. Meats 
I was ready to leap for joy, and in- 
ſtantly reſolvetl to ps ena an ex- 
pedient which I had held in pettog and 
entering into the dining · room with an 


air of tranſport, I boldly claſped n 
arms 4 as the fat; ſhe . 
dling up her papers in her handker- 
chief alt the time the dropt paper un- 
ſeen. O my deareſt life, a lucky ex- 
« pedient have Mr. Mennell and I hit 
upon, juſt now. In order to haſten 
Mrs. Fretehville to quit the houſe, I 
© have agreed, if you approve of it, 
© to entertain her cook, her houſe- 
* maid; and two men · ſetvants, (about 
„hom the was very ſolicitous) till 
you are provided to mind. Antl 
© that no accommodations may be 
©* wanted, I have conſented to take tlie 
* houſhold linen at an appraiſement. 
© I am to down five hundred 


© pounds, and the remainder as ſooh 


© as the bills can be looked up, ant 
the amount of them adjuſted. Thus 
« will you have a charming houſe en- 


* tirely ready to tedeive-you; Som 


« of the ladies of my family will fooh 


© be with you they will not permit 


© you long to- fuſ] 
And that nothing may be wanting to 
* pratify your utmoſt punctilio, I will 
c till then conſent to ſtay here at Mrs. 
„ Sinclait's, while you reſide at your 
new houſe; and leave the reſt to your 
< own generolity, 0 my beloved ereã- 
„ture, will not this be agreeable to 
you? I am fure it will- It muſt" 


And claſ . to me, I gave 
ervent kiſs than ever 1 
had dared to give ber before. I per- 


her a m 


mitted not my ardour to overcome my 


diſecretion however; for I took care to 


ſet my foot upon the letter, and ſeraped 


it farther from her, as it were behind 


her chair. ü | 


She was in a paſſion at the liberty l 


took, Bowing low, I begged her par- 


don; and ftooping ſtill lower, in the 


ſame motion, took up the letter, and 
whipt'it into my boſom. | 


-  Pox on me for a puppy; 4 fool, 4 


blockhead; a clumſy varlet, a mere 


Jack Belford! — 1 thought myſelf a 
much cleverer fellow than 1 ah 1 


Why could I not have been followed 
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in by Dorcas, who might have taken 
it vp, while Iaddrefſed her lady? 
For here, the letter being unfolded, 
I could not put it into my boſom, with- 
out alarming: hey ears, as my ſudden 
motion did her eyes. Up ſhe flew in 
-a moment: Traitor! Judas!“ her 
eyes flaſhing lightning, and a pertur- 
bation in her eager countenance, ſo 
charming!— What have you taken 
© up? And then, what for both my 
ears I durſt not have dane to her, ſhe 
made no ſcruple to ſeize the ſtolen let- 
ter, though in my boſom... 


What was to be done on ſo palpable 


f à detection? I claſped her hand, which 
- had hold of the raviſhed paper, be- 
tween mine: O my beloved creature! 
ſaid I, can you think I have not ſore 

_ © curioſity? Is it poſſible you can be 

© thus for ever employed; and I, lov- 
ing narrative Jetter-writing above 

© every other ſpecies of writing, and 


© admiring your talent that way, ſhould 


© not (thus upon the dawn of my hap- 
© pineſs, as T preſume to hope) burn 


© with a deſire to be admitted into ſo 


1 ſweet a correſpondence ?? 

Let go my hand!'—ſtamping with 
her pretty foot: how dare you, Sir! 
At this rate, I ſee—Too plamly I 
< ſee—" And more ſhe could not ſay: 
but, gaſping, was ready to faint with 
paſſion and affright; the devil a bit of 
hos accuſtomed gentleneſs to be ſeen in 
her charming face, or to be heard in her 
muſical voice. | e 

Having gone thus far, loth, very 


Joth was I to loſe my prize - Once more 


I got hold of the rumpled-up letter 
Impudent man! were her words: 
ſtamping again. For God's ſake,” 
then it was. I let go my prize, leſt ſhe 


mould faint away: but had the pleaſure ' 


firſt to find my hand within both hers, 

; AJhetrying to open my reluctant fingers. 
How near was my heart at that moment 

to my hand, throbbing to my fingers 
ends, to be thus faailiarly, although 


angrily, treated by the charmer of my 


ſoul! | Le 4 
When ſhe had gotit in her poſſeſſion, 


ſhe flew: to the door. I threw myſelf 


in her way, thut it, and, in the hum- 


bleſt manner, beſought her to forgive 


me. And | do you think the Har- 
lowe-hearted charmer (notwithſtand- 
ing the agreeable annunciation'I came 
in with) would forgive me? No 


truly; but puſhing me rudely from the 


e 


with my heart f 


CLARISSA HAKLOWE. 
door, as if I had been nothing; [Ye 


do I love to try, ſo innocently to try, 


her ſtrength too!] ſhe. gaining that | 


force through paſſion, which I had log 
through fear, out ſhe ſhot to her own 
apartment; [Thank my ftars ſhe could 
fly no further!] and as ſoon as ſhe en. 
tered it, in a paſſion till, ſhe double. 
locked and double-bolted | herſelf in. 
This my comfort, on reflection, that, 
upon a greater offence, it cannot be 
worſe, | 

I retreated to' 5 own apartment, 

and, my man 
Will not being near me, gave myſelf 
a plaguy knock on the forehead with 
my double fiſt. - 

And now is my charmer ſhut up 
from me: refuſing to-ſee me; refuſing 
her meals. She reſolves not to ſee me; 
that's more:—never again, if ſhe can 


help it; and in the mind ſbe is in] 


hope ſhe has ſaid. 
The dear creatures, whenever th 
2 with their humble ſervants, 
ould always remember this ſaving 
clauſe, that they may not be forſworn. 
But thinkeft thou that I will not 
make it the ſubje& of one of my firſt 
plots, to inform myſelf of the reaſon 


why all this commotion was neceſſary 
on ſo ſlight an occaſion as this would 


have been, were not the letters that 
paſs between theſe ladies of a treaſon- 
able nature? FS 
| 5 WEDNESDAY MORNING» 
No admiſſion to breakfaſt, any more 
than to ſupper. I wiſh this lady is 
not a ſimpleton, after all, Be 
I have ſent up in Capt. Mennel!'s 
name. : | 


PR A meſſage from Capt, Mennell, 
„Madam. 2 | 


It won't do. She is of baby age. 
She cannot be—a Solomon, I was go- 
ing to ſay; in every-thing. Solomon, 
Jack, was the wiſeſt man. But didit 
ever hear who was the wiſeſt woman? 
I want a compariſon for this lady. 
Cunning' women and witches. we read 


of without number. But I fanc Wi 
dom never entered into the character of 


a woman. It is not a requiſite of the 
ſex. Women, indeed, make better ſo- 
vereigns than men: but why is that? 
- gecauſe the women- ſovereigns are 
governed by men; the men-ſovereigns 

y women. Charming, by my ſoul! 
For hence we gueſs at the rodies by 
which both are Regred, * 
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veſtion, and to take cunning in; that 
is to ſay, to conſider woman @s a wo- 
man; what ſhall we do, if this lady 
has ſomething extraordinary in her 
head? Repeated charges has ſhe given 
to Wilſon, by a particular meſſenger, 
to ſend any letter directed for her the 
moment it comes. 15 5 
I muſt keep a good look-out. She 
is not now afraid of her brother's plot. 
J ſhan't be at all ſurprized, if Single- 
ton calls upon Miſs Howe, as the only 
perſon who knows, or is likely to knoww,, 
where Miſs Harlowe is; pretending to 
have affairs of importance, and of par- 
ticular ſervice to her, if he can but be 
admitted to her ſpeech—Ot compro- 
miſe, who knows, from her brother? 
Then will Miſs Howe warn her to 
keep cloſe. Then will my protection 
de again neceſſary. This will do, I 
believe, Any-thing from Miſs Howe 
muſt, | WE 
Joſeph Leman is a vile fellow with 
her, and my implement. | Joſeph, þo- 
ne Joſeph, as I call him, may hang 


. himſelf. I have played him off enough, 
and have very little farther uſe for 


him. No need to wear one plot to the 

ſtumps, when I can find new ones every 

hour, OY or oY nn 
Nor blame me for the uſe I make of 


my talents. Who, that hath ſuch, 


will let *em be idle? | 
Well then, I will find a Singleton; 
that's all I have to do. EE 11 
Inſtantiy find one !—* Willl' 
. e 
This moment call me hither thy 
* couſin Paul Wheatly, juſt come from 
* ſea, whom thou wert recommending 
to my ſervice, if I were to marry, 
and keep a pleaſure· boat. 28 | 
Prefto—W1ll's gone—Paul will be 
here preſently. | Preſently will he be 
gone to Mrs. Howe's, If Paul be Sin- 
gleton's mate, coming from his captain, 
it will do as well as if it were Single- 
ton himſelf. eee 4 | 4 
Sally, a little devil, often reproaches 
me with the ſlowneſs of my proceed- 
Ings.: But in a play does not the prin- 
* entertainment he in the fir ff four 
gs? Is nat all in a manner over when 
Jou come to the fifth? And what a 
vulture of a man muſt he be, who 
ſowſes upon his prey, and in the ſame 
Moment fruſſes and devours ?? 


8 ' 
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But to putting wiſdom out of the 


But to oven the truth. I have over- 
plotted myſelf. To make my work 
ſecure, as I thought, I have righted 
the dear creature with the fight of my 
four Hottentots, and I ſhall be a long 
time, I doubt, before I can recover my 


loſt ground. And then this curſed fa- 


mily at Harlowe Place have made her 


out of humour with me, with herſelf, 
and with all the world, but Miſs Howe, 


who no doubt, is continyally adding 
difficulties to my other difficulties. : 
I am very unwilling to haye recourſe 


to meaſures which theſe dæmons be. 


low are-continually urging me to takeg 
becauſe 1 am ſure, that, at laſt, I ſhall 
be brought to make her legally mine. 
One compleat trial over, and I think 
J will do her noble juſtice.  -—_- 


Wer, Paul's gone—Gone already 
— Has all his leſſons. A notable fel- 
low!—Lord W. 's neceſſary-man was 
Paul before he went to ſea. A more 
ſenſible rogue Paul than Joſeph! Not 
ſuch a pretender to piety neither, as the 
other. At what a price have I bought 
that Joſeph! I believe I muſt puniſh 
the raſcal at laſt; but muſt let him 


Marry firſt: then (though that may be 
punithment enough) I 8 tus 


And 


at once in the man and his wi 


how richly does Betty deſerve puniſh- 
ment for her behaviour to my goddeſs? 


But now I hear the ruſty hinges of 
my beloved's door give me creaking 
invitation. My heart creaks and throbs 
with reſpondent trepidations: Whimſi- 
cal enough though! For what relation 
has a lover's heart to a ruſty pair of 


hinges? But they are the hinges that 


open and ſhut, the door of my belov- 


5 2 bedchamber. Relation enough in 
that. Fer . „ e's © Hoe | 
I hear-not the door ſhut again. 1 


0 


ſhall receive her commands I hope anon. 


What ſignifies her keeping me thus at 
a diſtance? She muſt be mine, let me 


do or offer what I will. Coura 


whenever I aſſume, all is over; for 


ſhould ſhe think of eſcaping from 


hence, whither can ſhe fly to avoid me? 
Her parents will not receive her. Her 
uncles will not entertain her. Her be- 


loved Norton is in their direction, and 


cannot. Miſs Howe dare not. 8 
has not one friend in town but me 
entirely a ſtranger to the town... And 


-., whatthen is the matter with me, 2 
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ſhould be thus unaccountably over- 


awed and tyrannized over by a dear 


creature who wants only to know how 
impoſſible it is that ſhe ſhould eſcape 
me, in order to be as humble to me, as 
ſhe is to her perſecuting relations! 
Should I even make the grand at- 
tempt, and fail, and ſhould ſhe hate 
me for it, her hatred can be but tem- 
ry. She has already incurred the 
cenſure of the world. She muſt there- 
| Fore chuſe to be mine, for the ſake of 
Soldering up her reputation in the eye 
of that impudent world. For, wh6 
that knows me, and knows that ſhe 
Has been in my power, though but for 
twenty-four hours, will think her ſpot- 


leſs as to fact, let her inchnation be 


_ what it will? And then human nature 
is ſuch a well known rogue, that every 
man and woman —_ by what ack 
knows of him or herſelf, that inclina. 
ion is no more to be truſted, where an 
opportunity is given, than Jam; eſpe- 
elally where a woman young and bloom- 
ing loves a man well enough to go off 
with him; for ſuch will be the world's 
conſtruction in the preſent cafe. 
She calls her maid Dorcas. 
doubt, that I may hear her harmoni- 
os voice, and to give me an opportu- 


nity to pour out my foul at her feet; to 
renew all my vows; and to receive her 


patdon for the paſt offence: and then, 
with what pleafure fhall I begin upon 
Aa new ſcore, and afterwards wipe out 
that; and begin another, and another, 
till the laft offence paſſes; and there can 
be ho other! And once, after that, to 
be forgiven, will be to be forgiven for 


; Ever. 


Tr door is again ſhut. Dorcas 
tells me, that her lady denies to admit 
me to dine with her; a favour I had or- 
dered the wench to beſeech her to grant 
me, the next time ſhe ſaw her Not 
uncivilly, however, denies—Coming to 
by degrees! Nothing but the laſt of- 
Fence, the honeſt wench tells me, in 
the language of her principals below, 
will do with her. The laſt offence is 
mieditating. Yet this vile-recreant 
. Heart of mine plays me booty. 

But here Tconclude; though the ty- 
ranneſs leaves me nothing to do, but 
to read, write, and fret. | 3 

- Subfcription is formal between us. 
Beſides, I am ſo much hers, that I can- 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


No 


any cafe; that is, try to keep 


not fay how much I am thine or tay 
other perſon s. | \ 


RE LL 3 ON , 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO ist 
; HOWE, 
| e TUESDAY, May g, 
FF: my dear, you approve of the ay. 
_ plication to my uncle Harlowe, I 
wiſh it may be made as ſoon as poſſible, 
We are quite out again. I have ſhut 
myſelf up from him. The offene in. 
deed not wery great And yet it is too. 
He had like to have got a letter. One 
of yours. But never will I write a 
gain, or re-peruſe my papers, in an 
apartment where he thinks himſelf en. 
titled to come. He did not read a line 
of it. Indeed he did not. So don't 
be uneaſy. And depend upon future 
caution, . | 
Thus it was. The ſun being upon 
my clofet, and Mr. Lovelace abroad 


She then gives Miſs Howe an accuuit 
| of bis coming by ſurprize upon ber: 
of his fluttering ſpeech; of his bud 
aaddre; of her ftruggle with bin 
For the letter, Sc. | 


And now, my dear, proceeds ſbe, I 
am more and more convinced, that I 
am too much in his power to make it 
prudent to ſtay with him. And if my 
friends vill bat give me hope, I will 
reſolve to abandon him for ever. 

O my dear! he is a fierce, a foohſh, 
an inſolent creature And in truth; 1 
hardly expect, that we can accomims- 
date. How much unhappier am al. 
ready with him, than my mother ever 
was with my father after marriage 
Since (and that without any reaſon, 
any pretence in the world for it) be is 
for breaking my fpirit before Jam his; 
and while I amy ot ought to be [Omy 
folly, that I am not!] in my on 


Till T can know whether my friends 
will give me hope or not, I muſt do 
what I. never ſtudied to do wa . 

is dit- 


ference open: and yet it wilt make me 


look little in my baun eyes; becauſe 1 

ſhall mean by it more than I can own. 

But this is one of the ſharon 
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aſtep I ſhall ever deplore! The natural 
fruits of all engagements, where the 
minds are unpaired=--d:ſ-paired, in my 
caſe may F ſay. | Cee 

Let this evermore be my caution to 
individuals of my — yaur 

: *twill ever be in a combination 
zgainſt your judgment. If there are 
two parts to be taken, it will for ever, 
traitor 38 it is, take the wrong one. 

If you aſk me, my dear, how this 
caution befits me? let me tell you a 
fecret which I -have but very ö 
found out upon ſeif- examination, al- 
though you ſeem to have made the 
diſcovery long ago; that had not "y 
fooliſh eye been too much attached, 
had not taken the pains to attempt, 
fo officiouſly as I did, the prevention 
of miſchief between him and ſome of 
my family, which firſt induced the 
correſpondence between us, and was 
the occaſion of bringing the appre- 
hended mifchief with double weight 


upon himſelf. My vanity and con- 


ceit, as far as I know, might have 
part in the inconſiderate meaſuxe: for 
does it not look as if I thought my- 
ſelk more capable of obviating dif- 
culties, than any-body elſe of my fa- 
mily? : D S N 4 ; | 

But you 


= 


nuſt not, my dear, ſup- 


poſe my heart to be ſtill a confederate 


with my eye. That deluded eye naw 
dearly ſees it's fault, and the miſled 
heart deſpiſes it for it, Hence the ap- 
plication I am making to my uncle: 
hence it is, that I can ſay, (I think 
truly) chat I would atone for my fault 
at any rate, even by the ſacrifice of a 
limb or two, if that would do, 

Adieu, my deareſt friend! May 
your heart never know the hundredth 
part of the pain mine at preſent feels! 


* 5 3 * +7 -£* 3 1 25 q 
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MISS HOWE, To MISS CLARISSA 
ee mne. DN | 


WEDNESDAY; MAY 10. 


IVI write! No man ſhall write for 


me“. No woman thall hinder me 
from writing, Surely I am of age to 


#Snguick between reaſon and caprice. 


 CLARISSA / 


_ improper for me to encourage, my own 
ide 


ately 


 CLanrtssa Ha RLOWE, 


HARLOWE, 477 
I am not writing to 4 mun, am [?—TIFf 
I were carrying on a correſpondence 
with a fellow, of whom my mother 
diſapproved, and whom it might be 
. honour and my duty wou 


my 


obedience, But as the caſe is ſowidely 


different, not a word more on this ſub · 


ject, Iibefeech you 


* 


I much approve of your reſolution to 
leave this wretch, if you can make up 


with your uncle. Wi a 
I bate the man: Moſt heartily do 1 
hate him, for his teazing ways. The 


very reading of your account of them 
teazes me almoſt avmuch as they can 


ou. May you have encquragement to 
y the fookih wretch! ; 17 0 


I have other reaſons to - with 


« 4 


- 
* 


may: for I have juſt made an acquaint- 


ance with one who knows a vaſt deal of 


his private biſtory. The man is really 
a villain, my dear! an execrable onel 


if all be true that I have heard: and yet 


Iam promiſed other 2383 I do 
riend, that had he. 


aſſure you, my dear 
2 Qozen lives, he might have forfeited 
them all, and been dead taventy crimes 


8 you condeſcend to talk fami- 


harly with him again, aſk him after 


Miſs Betterton, and what became of 


her. And if he ſhuffle and prevaricate 


as to her, queſtion him about Miſs 
e e my dear, the man's a vil - 
urch * 

I will have your uncle ſounded, as 
you deſire, and that out of hand. But 
yet I am afraid of the ſucceſs; and this 
for ſeveral reaſons. *Tis hard to fag 
what the facrifice of your eſtate 3 
do with ſome people: and yet I muſt 
not, when it comes to the teſt, permit 
vou to make it. 


As your Hannah continues ill, L 5 


would adviſe you to try to attach Dor- 


cas to your intereſt. Have you nat 
been impolitickly ſhy of her? 0 


I with you could come at ſome of his 


letters. Surely a man of his negli- 
gent character cannot be always guard. 


ed. If he be, and if you cannot en- 


gage your ſervant, I ſhall ſuſpect them 
th 


Let him be called upon at a ſhort 
warning when he is writing, or when 
he has papers lying about, and fo ſur- 
prize bim into negligence. 

Such enquicies, I Know, 
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fame nature with thoſe we make at an 
jnn in travelling, when we look into 
every corner and cloſet for fear of a 
villainz yet ſhould: be frighted out of 
our wits, were we to find one. But 
*tis better to detect ſuch a one when a- 


him when in bed and afteep.” + 
I am glad you have your cloaths. 
But no money! No books, but a Spira, 
a Drexelius, and a Practice of Piety! 
| Thoſe who ſent the latter, ought to 
Have keptit for themſelves—But I muſt 
burry myſelf from this ſubject. | 
You have exceedingly alarmed me 
by what you hint of his attempt to get 
one of my letters. I am aſſured by my 
new informant, that he is the head of 
a gang of wretches,: (thoſe he brought 
Fou among, no doubt, were ſome of 
them) who join together to betray in- 
nocent creatures, and to ſupport one 
another afterwards by violence; and 
were he to come at the knowledge of 
the freedoms I take with him, I ſhould 
be afraid to ſtir out without a guard. 
J am ſorry to tel} you, that I have 
reaſon to think, that your brother has 
not laid aſide his fooliſh plot. 
burnt, ſailor-looking fellow was with 
me juſt now, pretending great fervice 
to you from Captain Singleton, could 
he be admitted to your ſpeech. I 
pleaded ignorance as to the place of 
our abode. The fellow was too well 


„ | | 
.F wept for two hours inceſſantly on 
reading yours, which incloſed that 
from your couſin Morden“. My 
deareſt creature, do not deſert your- 
felf. Let your Anna Howe obey the 
call of that friendſhip which has united 
us as one ſoul, and endeayour to giye 
you confolation. | | . 

I wonder not at the melancholy re- 
flections you ſo often caſt upon your- 


| Have been forced upon on one hand, 
and tricked into on the other. A 
ſtrange fatality! As if it avere defigned 
fo ſbend the vanity of all human pru- 
dence. © I with, my dear, as you hint, 
that both you and IT have not too much 
 prided ourſelves in a perhaps too e v 
fuperiority ever others. But I will top 


2 : 0 
= * L 1 


wake and up, than to be attacked by 


A ſun- 


inſtructed for me to get any-thing out 


ſelf in your letters, for the ſtep you 


How apt are weak minds to look out 
for judgments in any extraordinaiy 


ELARISSA HARLOWE. | 
event! Tis ſo far right that it is better, 


and ſafer, and juſter, to arraign our. 


ſelves, or our deareſt. friends, than 


Providence; which muſt always have 
wiſe ends to anſwer in it's diſpenſationg, 
But do not talk, as in one of your 
former, of being a warning only + 
You will be as excellent an example, 
as ever you hoped to be, as well az a 
warning: and that will make your ſto- 
ry, to all that ſhall come to know it, of 
double efficacy. For were it that ſuch 
a merit as yours could not enſure to 
herſelf noble and generous uſage from 
a libertine heart, who will expect any 
tolerable behaviour from men of his 
character??? 25 | 

If you think yourſelf inexcuſable 
for taking a ſtep that put you into the 
way of deluſion, *vithout any intention 
to go of with him, what muſt thoſe 
giddy creatures think of themſelves, 
who, without half your provocations 
and inducements, and without any re- 
gard to decorum, leap walls, drop from 
windows, and ſteal away from their 
parents houſe, to the ſeducer's bed, in 


the ſame day? | 


Again, if you are fo ready to ac- 
cuſe yourſelf for diſpenſing with the 
prohibitions of the moſt unreaſonable 
28 which yet were but half - pro- 

ibitions at firſt; what ought thoſe to 
do, who wilfully fhut their ears to the 
advice of the moſt reaſonable; and that, 
perhaps, where apparent ruin, or un- 


doubted inconuenience, is the conſe - 


quence of the predetermined raſhneſs? 
And laſtly, to all who will know: 
your ſtory, you will be an excellent 
example of watchfulneſs, and of that 
caution and reſerve by which a prudent 
rſon who has been ſuppoſed to be a 
ittle miſled, endeavours to mend her 


error; and, never once loſing ſight of 
her duty, does all in her power to re- 
cover the path ſhe has been rather driven 


out of, than choſen to ſwerve from. 

Come, come, my deareſt friend, con- 
ſider but theſe things; and ſteadily, 
without deſponding, . purſue your ear- 
neſt pan to amend what you think 
has 


misfortune in the end, that you have 


erred; eſpecially -as ſo little of your” 


will was in your error — 
And indeed I muſt ſay that I uſe the 


words miſled, and error, and ſuch-like,, 
See Letter VII. + ses Vol. III. Letter XXIV © 
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n amiſs; and it may not be a 
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only in compliment to your own too 
vos ſelf-accuſations, and to the opi- 
mon of one to whom I owe duty: for I 
think in my conſcience, that every 
part of your conduct is defenſible; 
and that ch | 
have no other way to clear themſelves 
but by condemning you. 
I expect, however, that ſuch me- 
lancholy refle&ions as drop from your 
but too often, will mingle with all 
jour future pleaſures, were you to 
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oſe only are blameable who 
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ſought you, young as you were; yet, 


had not thoſe who were brought to ad- 
dreſs you, been encouraged out of for. 
did and ſpiteful views, not one of them 


would have dared to lift up his eyes to 


vou. N : 


Thus happy in all about you, thus 


of - 


ing would 
happen to you, to convince you, that 


making happy all within your eirele, 
could you think that noth I 


you were not to be exempted from the 
common lot? To convince you, that 


marry Lovelace, and were he to make you were not abſolutely perfect; and 


the beſt of huſbands. $506) 
You was immenſely happy, above 
the happineſs of a mortal creature, be- 


fore-you knew him: every-body almoſt. 


worſhipped you: envy itſelf, which 
has of late reared up it's venomous 


head againſt you, was awed by your 


ſuperior worthineſs, into filence and 
admiration, You was the ſoul of 
every company where you viſited, 
Your elders have I ſeen declining to of- 
fer their opinions upon a ſubject till 
you had delivered yours; often to ſave 
themſelves the mortification of retract- 


ing theirs, when they heard yours. 


Yet, in all this, your ſweetneſs of 
manners, your humility and affability, 


| cauſed the ſubſcription every-one made 


to your ſentiments, and to your ſupe- 
nority, to be equally unfeigned and 
unheſitating; for they ſaw that their 
zpplauſe, and the preference they gave 
you to themſelves, ſubjected not them- 
ſelves to inſults, nor exalted you into 
any viſible triumph over them; for you 
had always ſomething to ſay on every 
point you carried that raiſed the yield- 


ing heart, and left every-one pleaſed 


and ſatisfied with themſelves, though 
they carried not off the palm, | 
Your works were ſhewed or referred 
to wherever fine works were talked of. 
Nobody had any but an inferior and ſe- 
cond. hand praiſe for diligence, for 
economy, for reading, for writing, 
for memory, for facility in learning 
every-thing laudable, and even for the 
moreenvied graces of perſon and dreſs, 
and an all- ſurpaſſing elegance in both, 
where you were known, and thoſe 
oo talked of. . 1 
r bleſſed you every ſtep 12 

trod: the rich thought you their ho- 
nour, and took a pride that they were 
not obliged to deſcend from their own 
Claſs for an example that did credit to ĩt. 
Though all men wiſhed for you, and 


vis 2 


f 1 


that you muſt not expeſt to paſs througb 


life without trial, temptation, and miſ- 
fortune? © N 1 
Indeed it muſt be owned that no 
trial, no temptation 5 worthy of your 


virtue, and of your prudence, could 
well have attacked you ſooner, becauſe 
of your tender years, nor more effec- 
tually than thoſe heavy ones, under 
which you ſtruggle; ſince it muſt be 
allowed, that your equanimity and 
foreſight made you ſuperior to common 
accidents; for are not moſt of the 


troubles that fall to the lot of commons 


mortals brought upon themſelves either 


by their too large defires, or too little de- 
ſerts?-—Caſes, both, from which you 


ſtood exempt.— It was therefore to be 


' ſome man, or ſome worſe ſpirit in the 


ſhape of one, that, formed on purpoſe, 


was to be ſent to invade you; while as 


many other ſuch ſpirits as there are 


perſons in your family, were permitted 


to take | poſſeſſion, ſeverally, in one 
dark hour, of the heart of- every one 
of it, there to fit perching, perhaps; 
and direQing every motion to the mo- 


tions of the ſeducer without, in order 
to irritate, to provoke, to puſh you 
forward to meet bim. ; 


Upon the whole, there ſeems, as 1 


have often ſaid, to have been a kind of 


fate in your error, if it avere an error; 


and this perhaps admitted for the Jake 
of a beiter example to be collected from 

your $UFFERINGS, than” could bave 
been given, bad you never erred: for, 
my dear, the time of ADVERSITY i 


your SHINING-TIME.-. I fee it evi- 
dently, that adverſity muſt call forth 
races and beauties which could not 


ave been brought to light. in a run of 


that proſperous fortune, which attend 
ed you from your cradle till now; ad- 


mirably as you became, and, as we all 


thought, greatly as you deſerved that 
proſperity, COYOTE : | 


«| 


. 


O 
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All the matter is, the trial muſt be 
_ grievous. to you. It is to me: it is to 
all who love you, and looked upon you. 
as one ſet aloft to be admired and imi- 
tated, and not as a mark, as you have 
lately found, for Envy to ſhoot it's 
. ſhafts at. S ei CNS Lots 
Let what I have written above have 
it's due weight with you, my dear; 
and then, as warm imaginations are 
not without a mixture of enthuſiaſm, 


Four Anna Howe, who, on re- peruſal 


of it, imagines it to be in a ſtyle ſupe- 
rior to her uſual ſtyle, will be ready to 
flatter herſelf that ſne has been in a 
manner inſpired with the hints that 


have comforted and raiſed the dejected 


heart of her ſuffering friend; Who, 

from ſuch hard trials, in a bloom ſo 
tender, may find at times her ſpirits 
ſunk too low to enable her to pervade 
the ſurrounding darkneſs, which con- 
ceals from her the hopeful dawning of 
tle better day which awaits her.. 
I will add no more at preſent, than 
that I am your ever-faithful and affec- 
tuenate 8 5 85 
1 | ANNA Hows. 


LETTER XII. 


M185 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
22 „ dar, MAY: I 
Muſt be ſilent, my exalted friend, 
under praiſes that oppreſs my heart 
with a conſciouſneſs of not deſerving 


them; at the ſame time that the gene- 


rous deſign of thoſe praiſes raiſes and 
comforts it i for it is a charming thing 
to ſtand high in the opinion of thoſe we 
Jove; and to find that there are ſouls 
that can carry. their friendſhips beyond 
_ pccidents, beyond body, and ties of 
blood. Whatever, my deareſt creature, 
riend's adverſity is yours. And it 
— be et" fault 
thoſe afflictions, which give you an op · 
rtunity ſo gloriouſly to exert thoſe 
qualities, which not only ennoble our 
lex, but dignify human nature. 


But let me proceed to ſubjects leſs. 


_ agreeable. 8 

Im ſorry you have reaſon to think 
Singleton's projects are not at an end, 
But who know what the ſailor had to 
Fropoſe : Vet had any good been in- 


* 


_—_ EM. 


is my ſhinipg-time, the time of a 


t in me to regret 


CLARISSA HñHARTOWE. 


tended me, this-method would hardly 
have been fallen vpon . 


Depend u n it, my dear, your let 
ters ſhall be kalte. # a 2 Log 
I have made a handle of Mr. Love. 
lace's bold attempt and freedom, as I 
told you I would, to keep him ever 
ſince at a diſtance, that I may have an 
rtunity to ſee the ſucceſs of the ap- 
plication to my uncle, and to be at li- 
erty to embrace any favourable over- 


tures that may ariſe from it. Vet he 


has been very importunate, and twice 
brought Mr. Mennel from Mrs, Fretch- 
ville to talk about the houſe.— I/ ] 
ſhould be obliged to make up with hin 
again, I ſhall think I am always doing 
be a, piss. 
As to what you mention. of his 
newly · detected erimes; and your ad- 
vice to attach Dorcas to my intereſt; 
and to come at ſome of his letters; 
theſe things will require more or leſs 
of my attention, as I may hope favour 
or not from my uncle Harlowe. 

I am ſorry that my poor Hannah 
continues ill. Pray, my dear, inform 
yourſelf,, and let me know, whether 
the wants any- thing that befits her 
l will not eloſe this letter till to- mor- 
row is over; for I am reſolved to go to 
church; and this as well for the ſake of 
my duty, as to ſee, if J am at liberty 
to go out when I pleaſe without being 
attended or accompanied. 


125 | \ SUNDAY, MAY Is 
I #AvE. not been able to avoid a 
ſhort debate with Mr. Lovelace. I 
had ordered a coach to'the door. When 
I had notice that it was come, I went 
out of my chamber to go to it; but 
met him dreſſed on the ſtajrs-head with 
# book in his hand, but. without his 
hat and ſword, He aſked with an ar 
very ſolemn, yet reſpectful, if 1 were 

* abroad. I told him, I was. 
He deſired leave to attend me, if | 
were going to church. I refuſed him, 
Andt be complained heavily of my 
treatment of him; and declared, that 
he would not live ſuch another week a8 
the paſt, for the world. „ 
| I owned to him very frankly, at! 
had made an application ta my friends; 


and that I was reſolved to keep myſelf 


to myſelf ill I knew the iſſue of it. 
ie coloured, and ſeemed ſarprized. 
But checking himſelf in anti. 
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wit going to ſay, he pleaded my dan- 
Rod Sivglatok, 260 again deſired 
to artend me. ; | 
And then he told me, that Mrs. 
Fretchville had deſired to continue a 
fortnight longer in the houſe. © She 
found, ſaid he, © that I was unable 
© to determine about entering upon it; 
«and now who knows when ſuch a 
« yapouriſh creature will come to a re- 
« ſolution? This, Madam, has been 
« an unhappy week; for had I not 
« ſtood upon ſuch bad terms with you, 
« you might have been now miſtreſs e 
« that houſe; and probably had my 
« couſin Montague, if not Lady Bet- 
« ty, actually with you.“ Js: 
And ſo, Sir, taking all you ſay 
for granted, your couſin Montague 
« cannot come to Mrs. Sinclair's? 


What, pray, is her objection to Mrs, 


« Sinclair's ? Is this houſe fit for me to 
4 live in a month or two, and not fit 
© for any of your relations for a few 
« days? —And Mrs. Fretchville has 


© taken more time too! — Then, puſh- 
ing by him, I hurried down ftairs. - 

He called to Dorcas to bring him his 
ſword and hat; and following me 


down into the paſſage, placed himſelf 
between me and the door; and again 
defired leave to attend me. 

Mrs. Sinclair came out at that in- 
ant, and aſked me, if I did not chuſe 
adiſk of chocolate? . 
1 wiſh, Mrs. Sinclair, ſaid I, 
you would take this man in with you 
to your chocolate, I don't .know 
* whethet I am at liberty to ſtir out 
© without his leave or not. 

Then turning to him, I aſked, If 
he kept me there his priſoner? 

* Dorcas juſt then bringing him his 
ford and hat, he opened the ſtreet- 
door, and taking my reluctant hand, 
ed me, in a very obſequious manner, 


to the coach. People paſſin DYs 


opt, ſtared, and whiſpered—But he 
is ſo graceful in his perſon and dreſs, 
that he generally takes every eye; _ 
vas uneaſy to be ſo gazed at; and 
he red in after ak and the coach- 
man drove to St. Pauls. 


ie was very full of aſfiduities. all 


whe way; while I was as reſerved as 
Foſßble: and when I returned, Par. 
ele part of the 
D mylElt.. | 


n ee pay reſolving to 


do fo, that, although he would conti- 


nue his paſſive obſervance till T knew 


the iſſue of m er yet I muſt 
expect, that then I ſhould not reſt one 
moment till I had fixed his happy day: 


For that his very ſoul was fretted with 


my lights, reſentments, and delays, 
A wretch! when I can ſay, to my 


infinite regret, on a double account, 


that all he complains of is owing to 
W i 


O that I may have good tidings 


from my un ele! 
Adieu, my deareſt friend This 


mall lie ready for an exchange, (as 1 


hope for one to-morrow from you) 
that will decide, as I may ſay, the 
deſtiny of your ee ee aa 


LETTER XIII. 


Miss HOWE, TO uns. JUDITH 
| — RE ates 
= THURSDAY, MAY 1. 
doo MRS NORTON, 2 | 
IJANNOT you, without nami! 
AA Fri as an adviſer, who am hat 
by the family, contrive a way to let 


Mrs. Harlowe know, that in an atti- 
dental converſation with me, yoo had 


been affured, that my beloved friend 
pomp after a reconciliation with her re- 
lations? That ſhe has hitherto, in 
hopes of it, refuſed to enter into any 
obligation that ſhall be in the leaſt an 
hindrance to it: that ſhe would fain 


avoid giving Mr, Lovelace a right to 


make her family uneaſy in relation to 
her grandfather's eſtate: that all ſhe 


wiſhes for ſtill is to be indulged in her 
choice of a ſingle life, and, on that 
condition, would make her father's 
pleaſure hers with regard to that eſtate: 


that Mr. Lovelace is continually preſ- 
ſing her to marry him; and All his 
friends likewiſe: but that 1 am ſure, 
the has fo little liking to the an, be- 
cauſe of his faulty morals, and of the 
antipathy of her relatiobeaa i, that 
if (he had any hope given her of A f 
conciliation, ſhe Would forego all 


thoughts of bim, and pub herſalf into 

ber father's protection. But that their 
reſolmtion muſt be ſpetdy; for ther- 
wiſe ſue would find herſelf obliged to 
Ff ²˙ · 
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it might then be out of her power to 


prevent diſagreeable litigations. 


I do aſſure you, Mrs. Norton, upon 
my honour, that our deareſt friend 
knows nothing of this procedure of 
mine: and therefore it-is proper to ac- 


- quaint you, in confidence, with my 


grounds for it. Theſe are they. 


Bhe had defired me to let Mr. Hick - 


man drop hints to the above effect to 
Ber uncle Harlowe; but indirectly as 
from himſelf, leſt, if the application 


ſhould: not be attended with ſucceſs, 
and Mr. Lovelace (who already takes 


It ill, that he has ſo little of her fa- 


vour) come to know it, ſhe may be 

+» Heprived of every protection, and be 
perhaps ſubjected to great inconveni- 
ences from ſo haughty a gon: 


Having this authority from her, and 
being very ſolicitous about the ſucceſs 
of the application, I thought, that if 


. the weight of ſo good a wife, mother, 


and ſiſter, as Mrs. Harlowe is known 
to be, were thrown into the ſame ſcale 
with that of Mr. John Harlowe, (ſup- 


2 he could be engaged) it could 


pray let Her not from you. For, in 


of got to 2 heart alreai 
i 


. 


ardly fail of making a due impreſ- 


M. Hickman will ſee Mr. John 
Harlowe to-morrow: by that time you 


may ſee Mrs; Harlowe. If Mr. Hick- 


man finds the old gentleman favour- 


able, he will tell him, that you will 
Have ſeen Mrs. Harlowe upon the ſame 


account; and will adviſe him to join in 


conſultation with her how beſt to pro- 


Ceed to melt the moſt obdurate hearts in 


the world. | 


This is the fair ſtate of the matter, 
and my true motive for writing to you. 
I leave all therefore to your diſcretion; 
and moſt heartily wiſh ſucceſs to it; 
being of opinion that Mr. Lovelace 


cannot poſlibly deſerve. our admirable 


Friend: nor indeed know I the man 
| who does. is | 


Pray acquaint me by a line of the 
reſult of your interpoſition. If it 


| 2 not ſuch, as may be reaſonably 


ped for, out dear friend ſhall know 
nothing of 'this ſtep from me; and 


that caſe, it would only give deeper 
; heal dy too much af- 
„Hicted. I am; dear and worthy Mrs. 


n Howe, 


fidence. 
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LETTER atv. 


MS. NORTON, TO Miss HOWE, . 


| SATURDAY, MAY 11, 
DEAR MADAM, _ | 
V heart is almoſt broken to be 
1 obliged to let you know, that 
ſuch is the sten of things in the fa. 
mily of my ever- dear Miſs Harlowe, 
that there can be at preſent no ſueceſs 
expected from any application in her 
favour. Her poor mother is to be pi. 
tied. I have a moſt affecting letter 
from her; but muſt not communicate it 
to you; and ſhe forbids me to let it be 
known that ſhe writes upon the ſub. 
ject; although the is compelled, as it 
were, to do it, for the eaſe of her own 
heart. I mention it therefore in con- 


I hope in God that my beloved young 
lady has preſerved her honour invio- 
late. I hope there is not a man breath. 
ing, who could attempt a ſacrilege ſo 
deteſtable. I have no apprehenſion of 
a failure in a virtue ſo eſtabliſhed. God 
for ever keep ſo pure a heart out of the 
reach of ſurprizes and violence! Eaſe, 
dear Madam, I beſeech you, my over- 
anxious heart, by one line, by the 
bearer, although but by oze line, to 
acquaint me, (as ſurely you can) that 
her honour is unſullied. If it be not, 
adieu to all the comforts this life can 
2 fince none vill it be able to afl 
bord to the poor | 


JupiTH NorToN. 


LETTER XV. 


MISS HOWE, TO MRS, JUDITH 
„ NORTON, 


 DEAR/ GOOD WOMAN, © © | 

| OUR beloved's honour is invio- 
late! Muff be inviolate! And 
will be ſo, in ſpite of men and devils. 
Could I have had hope of a reconcilia- 
tion, all my view was, that the ſhould 
not have had this man.-All that can 
be ſaid how, is, ſhe muſt run the riſque 
man living is worthy! 
You pity her mother. So do not 171 
pity no mother, that puts it out of ber 


of a bad huſband: ſhe, of whom nv 
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t to ſhew maternal love, and hu- 
manity, in order to patch up for her- 
ſelf a precarious and ſorry quiet, which 

blaſt of wind ſhall-diturb. - 

1 hate tyrants in every form and 
ſhape: but- paternal and maternal ty- 
rants are the worſt of all; for they can 
haveno bowels. | 45 
I repeat, that I pity one of them. 
Our beloved friend ozty deſerves pity. 


She had never been in the hands of this 
man, but for them. She is quite 


blameleſs. You don't know all her 
ſtory. Were I to tell you that ſhe had 
no intention to go off with this man, 
it would avail her nothing. It would 
only ſerve to condemn, with thoſe who 
drove her to extremities, him, who 
now muſt be her refuge. I am your 
fincere friend and ſer ant, 45 


Ax NA Howe, 


LETTER XVI. 


MRS, HARLOWE, TO MRS. NOR- 


(nor COMMUNICATED TILL THE LET= 
TERS CAME TO BE COLLECTED. ] 
5 SATA DAN, MAY 13. 
Return an anſwer in writing, as I 


& promiſed, to your communication. 


But take no notice either to my Bel- 
la's Betty, (who I underſtand ſome- 
times viſits you) or to the poor wretch 
herſelf, nor to any-body, that I do 
write, I charge you don't. My 
heart is full: writing may give ſome 
vent to my griefs, and perhaps I may 
write what lies moſt -upon my heart, 
without confining myſelf ſtrictly to the 
preſent ſubjedt. 8 

. You know how dear this ungrateful 
creature ever was to us all. You know 


how ſincerely we joined with every-one 


of thoſe who eyer had ſeen her, or con- 
verſed with her, to praiſe and admire 
dert and exceeded ip our: praiſe even 
the bounds of that.modeſty, which, be- 
cauſe ſhe was our own; ſhould have re- 
trained us; being of opinion, that to 
hare been filent in the / praiſe of ſo ap- 

A merit, muſt 
blindne(s'or affectation in us, than that 
ve hould incur the cenſure of vain par- 


er have argued , 
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tulated us on ſuch a daughter, we re- 


ceived their congratulations without 


any diminution. If it was ſaid, You 
© are happy in this child,” we owned, 
that no parents ever were happier in a 


child. If more particularly, they praiſed 
her dutiful behaviour to us, we ſaid, 


She knew not how to offend. If it was 
ſaid, © Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe has a wit 
and penetration beyond heryears;' we, 
inſtead of diſallowing it, would add 
And a judgment no leſs extraordinary 
than her wit.“ If her prudence was 


praiſed, and a forethought, which every- 


one ſaw ſupplied what only years and ex- 


perience gave to others; Nobody need to 
« {cruple taking leflons from Clariſſa 


© Harlowe,* was our proud anſwer. 
Forgive me, O forgive me, my dear 
Norton—But I know you will; for 


yours, when good; was this child, and 


your glory as well as mine. | 

But have you not heard ſtrangers, as 
ſhe paſſed to and from church, ſtop to 
praiſe the angel of a creature, as they 
called her; when it was enough for thoſe 
who knew who ſhe was, to cry, #hy, 


it is Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe!'—As if 


every-body were obliged to know, or 
to have heard of Clariſſa Harlowe; and 


of her excellences. While, accuflomed 


to praiſe, it was too familiar to her, to 
cauſe her to alter either her look or her 
For my own part, I could not ftifle a 
pleaſure, that had perhaps a faulty va- 
nity for it's foundation, whenever Lewes. 
ſpoken of, or addreſſed to, as the mo- 
ther of ſo ſweet a child: Mr. Harlowe ' 
and J, all the time, loving each other the 


better for the ſhare each had in ſuch a 


daughter; 


Still, till indulge the fond, theover- 
flowing heart of a mother | Icould dwell 


for ever upon the remembrance of what 
ſhe was, would but that remembrance 
baniſh from my mind what ſhe is! © 


In her boſom, young as ſhe was, could 
I repoſe all my griefs—Sure of receiv- ' 


ing from her prudence advice as well as 
comfort; and both inſinuated in fo 
humble; in ſo dutiful a manner, that it 


was impoſſible to take thoſe —_— 55 


which the diſtance of years and cha- 
racter between a mother and a daugh- 
ter would have made one apprehenſive 
of from any other daughter. She was 
our glory when abroad, out delight 


; when at home; Every- body was even 


covetoys of her company; and we 


grudged 
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484 
grudged her to our brothers Harlowe, 
and to our ſrſter and brother Hervey. 
No other contention among us, then, 
but who ſhould be next favoured by 
her. No chiding-ever knew ſhe from 
us, but the chiding of lovers, when ſhe 
was for ſhutting herſelf up too res 
together from us, in purſuit of tho 
charming amuſements and uſeful em- 
ployments, for which, however, the 
whole family was the better. 
Our other children had reaſon (good 
children as they always were) to think 
_ themſelves neglected. But they like- 
wiſe were ſo ſenſible of their ſiſter's ſu- 
periority, and of the honour ſhe reflected 
upon the whole family, that they con- 
feſſed themſelves eclipſed, without en- 
vying the eclipſer. Indeed there was 
not any-body ſo equal with her, in 
their own opinions, as to envy what all 
aſpired but to emulate. The dear crea- 
ture, you know, my Norton, gave an 
eminence to us all! $ 
Then her acquirements. Her ſkill in 
muſick, her fine needleworks, her ele- 
gance in dreſs; for which ſhe was ſo 
much admired, that the neighbouring 
ladies uſed to ſay, that they need not 


fetch faſhions from London; ſince 


_ whatever Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe wore, 
was the beft faſhion, becauſe her choice 
of natural beauties ſet thofe of art far 
behind them. Her genteel eaſe, and fine 
turn of perſon; her deep reading, and 
theſe, joined to her open manners, and 
her chearful modeſty—O my good Nor- 
ton, what a ſweet child was once my 
Clary flarleFwme·eae 
This, and more, yon knew her to be: 
for many of ber excellences were owing 
to yourſelf; and with the milk you 
gave her, you gave her what no other 
nurſe in the world could give her. 
And do you think, my worthy wo- 


man, do you think, that the wilful lapſe 


of ſuch a child is to be forgiven? Can 
the herſelf think, that ſhe deſerves not 
the ſevereſt puniſhment for the abuſe of 
ſuch talents as were entruſted to her? 
Her fault was a fault of premedita- 
tion, of cunning, of contrivance. She 
has deceived every · body's expectations. 


Her whole ſex, as well as the family ſhe 


ſprung from, is diſgraced by it. 

vr Id — ever wrt believed, 
that ſuch a young creature as this, who 
had. by her advice ſaved even her over- 
lively friend from marrying a fop, and 
2 libertine, would herſelf have gone off 


Upon the whole: were I inclined to 
"plead 


 CLARTSSA HARLOWE. 


with one of the vileſt and moſt 


rious of libertines? A man whoſe cha. 


rater ſhe knew; and knewit to he worſe 
than the character of him from whom 
ſhe ſaved her friend; a man ayaing 
whom ſhe was warned: one-who bad 
had her brother's life in his hands; and 


who conſtantly ſet our whole family at 


defiance. * | 
Think for me, my good Norton; 

think what my unhappineſs muſt be, 

both as.a wife and a mother. What 


reſtleſs days, what ſleepleſs nights; yet 


my own rankling anguiſh endeayouret 


to be ſmoothed over, to ſoften the an. 


gu of fiercer ſpirits, and to keep them 
rom blazing out to further millhief | 
O this. naughty, naughty girl! who 


knew ſo well what 'ſhe did; and who 


could look ſo far. into conſequences, 
that we thought ſhe would have died, 


rather than have done as ſhe has done! 


Her known charaQter for prudence 
leaves her abſolutely without excuſe, 
How then can I offer to plead for her, 
if, through motherly indulgence, 1 
would forgive her myſelf ? And hae 
we not, moreover, ſuffered all the dif. 
grace that can befal us? Has not ſhe? 
If nov ſhe has ſo little liking to his 


morals, had ſhe not reaſon before to 


have as little? Or has ſhe ſuffered by 
them in her own perſon ?- O my good 
woman! I doubt doubt—Will not 
the character of the man make one 
doubt an angel, if once in his power? 
The world will think the worſt. I am 
told it does. So likewiſe her father 
fears; her brother hears; and what can 
1 go? --- | | 

Our antipathy to him ſhe knew be- 
fore, as well as his character. Theſe, 


therefore, cannot be en motives with- 


out a neu reaſon.—0O my dear Mrs. 
Norton, how ſhall I, how can you, ſup- 
port ourſelves under the apprehenſions 
to which theſe thoughts lead! 

Hie continually preſſing her, you ſay, 
to _—_ him; 20 friends likewiſe, Sb. 
has reaſon, no doubt ſhe has reaſon, for 
this application to us: and her crime 
is gloſſed over, to bring her to us with 
new diſgrace! Whither, whither does 
one guilty ſtep lead the miſguided heart! 


And now, truly, to have a ſtubborn 


ſpirit, we Are only to be ſounded, that 
e application may be occaſionally te-. 
trafteg or ds, ee 


for her, it is r the moſt im- 


proper 
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argper of all times. Now that my bro- 
ther Harlowe has diſcouraged (as he 
laſt night came hither on purpoſe to tell 
us) Mr. Hickman's inſinuated appli- 
cation; and been applauded for it, Now, 
that my brother Antony is intending te 
earry his great fortune, through her 
{zult; into another family—She expe&- 
ing, no doubt, herſelf to be put into 
ber grandfather's eftate, in conſequence 
of areconciliation, and as a reward for 
her fault: and inſiſting ſtill upon the 
ame terms which ſhe offered before, 
and which were rejected Not through 


my fault, I am ſure, rejected 


From all theſe things, you will re- 
turn ſuch an anſwer as the caſe requires. 
Itmight'co@& me the peace of my whole 
life, at this time, to move for her. God 
forgive her! If I do, nobody elſe will. 
Andletit, for your own ſake, as well as 
mine, be à ſecret that you and I have 
entered upon this ſubject. And I de- 
fire you not to touch upon it again but 
by particular permiſſion: for, O my 
dear good woman, it ſets my. heart a 
bleeding in as many ſtreams as there are 
veins in it! | 
Yet think me not impenetrable by a 
proper contrition and remorſe—But 
what a torment is it to have a will with · 
out a power! 
Adieul adieu! God give us both com- 
fortz and to the once dear the ever- 
dekr creature, (for can a mother forget 
her child?) repentance, deep repen - 
tance! And as little ſuffering as may 
befit His bleſſed will, and her grievous 
fault, prays your real friend. 


CHARLOTTE HARLOWE, 


LETTER xVII. 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISS8A 
HARLOWE. 

. SUNDAY, MAY 14. 

He it is now, my dear, between 

ou and Mr. Lovelace, I cannot 

tell. But wicked as the man is, I am 


— he muſt be your lord and ma- 


I called him by ſeveral very hard 
names in my laſt, I had but juſt heard 
of ſome of his vileneſſes,- when I ſat 
down to write; ſo my indignation was 
miſed. But on enquiry, and recollec - 
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tion, I find that the faQs laid to his 
charge were all of them committed ſome 


time ago not ſince he has had firong. 


hopes of your favour. - 1 
This is ſaying ſomething for him. 
His - generous behaviour to the inn- 
keeper's daughter, is a more recent in- 
ſtance to his credit; to ſay nothing of 
the by good character he has 
as a kind landlord. And then I ap- 
prove much of the motion he made to 
put you in poſſeſhon of Mrs. Fretch- 
ville's houſe, while he continues at the 
other widow's, till you agree that one 
houſe ſhould hold you. I wiſh this were 
done. Be-ſure you embrace this offer, 
(if you do not ſoon meet at the altar) 
and get one of his couſins with you. 
Were you once married, I ſhould 
think you cannot be very unhappy, 


though you may not be ſo happy with 


him as youdeſervetobe. The ſtake he has 
in his country, and his reverfions; the 
care he takes of his affairs; his freedom 


from obligation; nay, his pride with 


your merit, muſt be a tolerable ſecurity 
for you, I ſhould think, Though par- 
ticulars of his wickedneſs, as they come 
to my knowledge, hurt and incenſe me; 
yet, after all, when I give myſelf time 
to reflect, all that I have heard of him 
to his diſadvantage was comprehended 
in the general character given of him 
long 150 dy Lord M. 's and his own 
diſmiſſed bail iff ®, and which was con- 
firmed to me by Mrs. Forteſcue, as T 
heretofore told you r, and to you by 
Mrs. Greme t. = 255 8 
You can have nothing, therefore, 1 
think, to be deeply concerned about, 
but his future good, and the bad ex- 
ample he may hereafter ſet to his own 
family. Theſe, indeed, are very juſt 
concerns: but were you to {rave him 
now, either with or auithout his cone 
ſent, his fortune and alliances ſo cone 


ſiderable, his perſon and addreſs ſo en- 


gaging, (every - one excuſing you now 
on thoſe accounts, and . of your 
relations follies) it would have a my | 
ill appearance for your reputation. 1 
—_— therefore; on the moſt deliberate 
conſideration, adviſe you to think of 


that, while you have no reaſon to doubt 


his honour. May eternal vengeance 
purſue the villain, if he give room for 
an apprehenſion of this nature _ 


Vet his teazing ways are intolerable; | 
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kis acquiefcence with your ſlight de - 
Hays, and his reſtgnedneſs to the diſtance 
you now keep him at, (for a fault fo 
much flighter as he muſt think, than 
the nifhment) are unaccountable: he 
| 2 your love of him, that is very 
probable; but you have reaſon to be 
farprized at his want of ardour; a blef- 
fing fo greatwithin his reach, as I may 
fay Fr. / : F: , 8 


| pre you will have no doubt of what 
as been the iſſue of the conference be- 
tween the two gentlemen. Famequally 
ſhocked, and enraged againſt them all. 
Againſt them all, I ſay; for I have tried 
your good Norton's weight with your 
mother, (though at firſt I did not in- 
tend to tell you ſo) to the ſame purpoſe 
as the gentleman ſounded your uncle. 
Never were there ſuch determined brutes 
in the world! Why thould I mince the 
matter? Yet would I fain, methinks, 
make an exception for your mother. 
Your uncle will have it, that you are 
ruined. He can believe every-thing bad 
of a creature, he ſays, who could run 
away with a man; with ſuch a one ef- 
pecially as Lovelace. They expected 
applications from you, when ſome heavy 
diſtreſs had falleh upon you. But they 
are all reſolved not to ſtir an inch in your 
favour; no, not to ſave your life! 
- My deareſt foul, refolve to aſſert your 
right. Claim your own, and go and 
live upon it, as you ought. Then, if 
vou marry not, how will the wretches 
poſitions | 7 | 
. You were accuſed (as in your aunt's 
letter) of premeditation and contriv- 
ance in your eſcape. Inſtead of pitying 
voa, the mediating perſon was called 
upon to pity them; who once, your un- 


creep to you, for your reverſionary diſ- 


cle faid, doated upon you: who took no 


joy but in your prefence: - who devoured 
Your words as you ſpoke them: who 
trod over again your footſteps, as you 
walked before them. —And1 know not 
what of this ſort. . 
Upon the whole, it is now evident to 
me, and ſo it muſt be to you, when you 
read this letter, that you muſt be his: 
And the ſooner you are ſo, the better. 
Shall we ſuppoſe that marriage is not in 
your power ?—I cannot have patience 
to ſuppoſe that, 


Tam concerned, metHinks, to know . 


how you will do to condeſcend, (now 


you ſee you muſt be his) after you have 


; me, weighed a 
By the time you have read to this 


But as 


"HARLOWE. 


kept him at ſach a diftance; and forthe 
taking for it. Bur let me tell you; iim 


if my going up, and ſharing fortunes 


with you, will prevent fuch a noble 
creature from ſtooping too low ; much 
more, were it likely to prevent your 
ruin; I would not heſitate a moment 
about it. What is the whole world to 
inſt fuch a friend as 
you are? Think you, that any of the 
enjoyments of this life could be enjoy. 
ments to me, were you involved in ca. 
lamities, from which I could either alle. 
viate.or relieve you, by giving up thoſe 
enjoyments? And what in ſaying this, 
and acting up to it, do I offer you, but 
the fruits of a friendſhip your worth hay 
eres? e ee 

Excuſe my warmth of expreſſn. The 
warmth of my heart wants none. I'm 
enraged at your relations; for, bad as 
what I have mentioned is, I have not 


told you all; nor now, perhaps, ever 


will. Iam angry at my own mother's 
narrowneſs of mind, and at her indiſ. 
criminateadherence to old notions. And 
I am exaſperated againſt your fooliſh, 
your loau-· Vanity d Lovelace. But let 
us ſtoop to take the wretch as he is, and 
make the- beſt of him, fince you are 
deſtined to ſtoop, to keep grovellers and 
worldlings in countenance. He has not 
been guilty of direct indecency to you. 
Nor dare he—Not fo much of a devil as 
that comes to neither.” Had he ſuch 
villainous intentions, ſo much in his 
power as you are, they would have 
ſhewn themſelves before now to ſuch a 


netrating and vigilant eye, and to 


Foch a pure heart as yours. Let us ſave 
the wretch then, if we can, though we 
ſoil our fingers in lifting him up from 
his dirt, | | 
There is yet, to a perſon of your for- 
tune and independence, a good deal to 


do, if you enter upon thoſe terms which. 
. ought to be entered upon. I don't find, 


that he has once talked of ſettlements; 
nor yet of the licence. A fooliſh wretchl 
ur evil deftiny has thrown 
you out of all other protection and me- 


diation, you muſt be father, mother, 


uncle, to yourſelf; and enter upon the 


requiſite points for yourſelf. It is hard 


u muſt; Vour 


upon you; but indeed 
pon you; vous fir 


ſituation requires it. | 


licacy now '— Or would you. have ms: 
write to him? Yet that would'be the” 


; if you were to write 
— BOY mY . yourſelf, 
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ſelf. Vet write you ſhould, I think, 
you cannot peak. But ſpeaking is 
exrtainly beſt : for words leave notraces; 

paſs as breath; and mingle with 
air; and 4 be explained with lati- 
tude. But the pen 1s a witneſs on re- 


W. —_— 


cord. 33 
I know the gentleneſs of your ſpirit; 
Iknow the laudable pride of your heart; 
and the juſt notion you have of the dig- 
ity of ourſex, in theſe delicate points, 
But once more, all this is nothing now: 
your honour 18 concerned that the dig- 
nity. I ſpeak of, ſhould not be ſtood 
upon. _ | 
Mr. Lovelace, would F fay; yet 
hate the fooliſh fellow for his low, bis 
ſtupid pride, in wiſhing to triumph over 
the dignity of his own wife—* I am by 
your means deprived of every friend I 
; lars in the world, In what light am I 
© to look upon you? I have well con- 
 idered every-thing. You have made 


A «©. 


7 


» © ſome people, much againſt my liki 

| 5 inſt my liking, 
x . yok me a wife: * kong P— 
. ' zot married; nor do J deſire any- bod 
> © ſhould believe I am. Do you think 
Y «your being here in the ſame houſe with 
et me can be to my reputation? You 
" ' talked to me of Mrs. Fretchville's 
10 gouſe.— This will bring him to re- 
id new his laſt diſcourſe on that ſubject, 
ot if he does not revive it of himſelf. If 
* Mrs. Fretchville knows not her own 
FR mind, what is her houſe to me? You 
& e talked of bringing up your couſin 
& Montague to bear me company: if 
= * my brother's ſchemes be your pretence 
oh for not going yourſelf to ck er, you 
to * can wr2te to her. I inſiſt upon bring- 
ve ing theſe two points to an iſſue: off or 


mm "on, ought to be indifferent to ne, if 
_ 'Þo to them,” 5 
Such a declaration muſt bring all for- 


or- ward. There are twenty ways, my dear, 
to that you would find out for another in 
ich ur circumſtances. He will diſdain, 
nd, WM from his native inſolence, to have it 


ts; thought he has any-body to conſult. 


chl Well, then, will he not be obliged to 
wn WM Eclare himſelf? And if he does, no de- 
ne- lens on your fide, I beſeech you. Give 
ner, kim the day. Let it be a ſhort one. It 
the would be derogating from your own 
ard merit, and honour too, let me tell you, 
our Wl "* although he ſhould not be ſo ex- 


de: Pe as he ought to be, to ſeem but to 


"ner. BY Ont his meaning; and to wait for 
the” Bi "it explanation for which I ſhould for 


1 


3 
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ceſſary. Twice already have you, my 
dear, if notoftener, modefly'd away fucks 
opportunities as you ought not to have 
ſlipt. As to ſettlements, if they come 


not in naturally, een leave them to his 


own juſtice, and to the juſtice of his 


family. And there's an end of the 


matter. 


This is my advice: mend it as eir- 


cumſtances offer, and follow your own. 
But, indeed, o dear, this, or ſomething 
like it, would I do. And let him tell 


me afterwards, if he dared or would, 


that he humbled down to his ſhoe- 


buckles the perſon it would have been 


* 


his glory to exalt. 
Support yourſelf, mean time, with re- 


flections worthy of yourſelf. Though! 


tricked into this man's power, you are 


not meanly ſubjugated to it. All his 


reverence you command, or rather, as 
I may ſay, inſpire; ſince it was never 
known, that he had any reverence for 
aught that was good, till you was with 


him: and he profeſſes now · and then to 


be ſo awed and charmed by your ex- 


ample, as that the force of it ſhall re- 


claim him. 


I delieve you will have a Jiffcult taſk 


to keep him to it: but the more will be 
your honour, if you effect his reforma- 
tion: and it is my belief, that if you 
canreclaim this great, this ſpecious de- 
ceiver, who has, morally peaking, ſuch 
a number of years before him, you wiil 
fave from ruin a multitudeof innocents; 
for thoſe ſeem to me to have been the 

rey for which he has ſpread his wicked 


nares. And who knows but, far this 
very purpoſe, principally, a perſfoiigy 


have been permitted to ſwerve, 


heart or will never was in her error, and 5 
who has ſo much remorſe upon her for 
having, as ſhe thinks, erred at all? 


Adieu, my deareſt friend. ©  \ 


 AxxaHowe, 


INCLOSED IN THE ABOVE. 


I Muſt trouble you with my.concerns, 


though your own are ſo heavy upon 
ou. A piece of news I have to tell you. 
our uncle Antony is diſpoſed to mar- 
ry. With whom, think you? With my 
mother,” True, indeed, Your famil 
know it. All is laid/ with. redoubled 
malice at your door. And there the o 
| bimlelf lays it. | 


Take no notice of this intelligence, 


30 


FI 


not fo much as in your letters to me, 
For fear of accidents. 1 

I think it can't do. But were I to 
provoke my mother, that might afford 
a pretence. Elſe, I ſhould have been 
Vith you before now, I fancy. 
The firſt likelihood that appears. to 
me of encouragement, I diſmifs Hick - 
man, that's certain, If my mother diſ- 
oblige me in ſo important an article, I 
ſhan't think of obliging ber in ſuch 
N It is impoſhble, ſurely, that 


e deſire of popping me off to tat ho- 


neſt man can be with ſuch a view. 

I repeat, that it cannot come to any- 
thing, But theſe widows Then ſuch 
2 love in us all, both old and young, 


of being courted. and admired !—And. 


ſo irreſiſtible to their elderſbips to be 
flattered, that all power is not over with 

them; but that they may till claſs and 
prank it with their daughters.—It vex- 


ec me heartily to have her tell me of 


this propoſal with ſelf- complaiſant ſim- 
perings; and yet ſhe affected to ſpeak 
of it, as if ſhe had no intention to en- 
courage it. 5 
_ Theſe antiquated batchelors (old be- 
fore they believe themſelves to be fo) 
imagine, that when they have once per- 
ſuaded thempelwes to think of the ſtate, 
they have nothing more to do than to 
. make their minds known to the wo- 
man. 193 Ld, 

Lour unele's overgrown fortune is, 
indeed, a bait; a tempting one, A 
ſaucy daughter to be got rid of! The 
memory of the father of that daughter 


not precious enough to weigh much! 


But let him advance if he dare Let her 
encourage - But I hope ſhe won't. 
Excuſe me, my dear. I am nettled. 
They have fearfully rumpled my gorget. 

You'll think me faulty. So I won't 
put my name to this ſeparate paper. 
Other hands may reſemble mine. You 
did not ſee me write it. 


LETTER XVIII 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS. k 
with all the bad, nor now, perhaps, ever 


_ HOWE. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 15. 


NOW, indeed, it is evident, my 
I deſt, my only friend, that I have 
but 6ne choice to make. And now I 
do find, that T have carried my reſent- 
ment againſt this man too far; ſiſee 


CLARISSA 


thing bad of a creature who could vl 


HARLOWE. 


now I am to appear as if under an bf. 
gation to his patience with me for a 
conduct, which perhaps he will think 
(if not humourſome and childiſh) plain. 
Iy demöõnſtrative of my little eſteem. of 
him; but a ſecondary eſteem at leaſt, 
where before, his pride rather than his 
merit, had made him expect a frf, 0 
my dear! to be caſt upon a man, that is 
not a generous man; that is, indeed, a 
cruel man! A man that is capable of 
creating a diſtreſs to a young creature, 
who by her evil deſtiny is thrown into 
his power; and then of enjoying it, as 
I may ſay Lt think I may 
ſo of this ſavage!] — What a fate is 
mine! 8 | "= 
You give me, my dear, good advice, 
as to the peremptory manner in which I 
ought to treat him: but do you conſider 
to who it is that you give it? — And 
then thould I take it, and ſhould he be 
capable of delay, I unprotected, deſo- 


Tate, nobody to fly to, in what a wretch- 
ed light muſt I ſtand in his eyes; and, 


what is ſtill as bad, in my own! O m 
dear, ſee you not, as I do, that the oc. 


caſion for this my indelicate, my ſhock- 
ing fituation, ſhould never have been 


given by me, of all creatures; ſince I 
am unequal, utterly unequal, to the 
eircumſtances to which my inconſidera- 
tion has reduced me! — What, I tq 
challenge a man for a huſband I to 
exert myſelf to quicken the delayer in 
his refolationt And having, as you 
think, loſt an opportunity, to begin ta 
try to recal it, as from myſelf, and for 
myſelf! To threaten him, as I may ſay, 
into the marriage-ſtate O my dear! 
if this be right to be done, how difficult 


1s it, where modeſty and felf (or where 


pride, if you pleaſe) is concerned, to 


do that right? Or, to expreſs myſelf in 


your words, to be father, mother, un- 
cle, to myſelf !—Eſpecially where one 
thinks a triumph over one is intended, 
You ſay, you have tried Mrs. Nor- 
ton's weight with my mother—Bad as 
the returns are which my application b 
Mr. Hickman has met with, you te 
me, That you have not acquainted me 


will. But why ſo, my dear? What i 
the bad, what can be the bad, which 
now you will never tell me of 7 What 
worſe, than renounce me! and for ever: 
My uncle, you ſay, believes me ruined: 
he declares, that he can believe every” 


away 
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hind ?—Surely 
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away with a man: and they have all 
matſe a reſolution, not to ſtir an inch in 
my favour; no, not to fave my life.— 
Have you worſe than this, my dear, be- 
father has not re- 


newed his dreadful matediftion!—Sure- 


ly, if ſo, my mother has not joined in 
it! Have my uncles given it their ſanc- 
tion, and made it a family- act? And 


themſelves thereby more rely faulty, 
than een THEY ſuppoſe me to be, though 


Tthe cauſe of that greater fault in them ? 
—What, my dear, is this worſt, that 
ou will leave for ever unrevealed ? 

O Lovelace! why comeſt thou not 
juſt now, while theſe black proſpects 
are before me? For now, couldſt thou 
look into my heart, wouldſt thou ſee a 
diſtreſs worthy of thy 'barbarous tri- 
umph! IO OT VO, 


' Iwas forced to quit my pen. And 
you ſay you have tried Mrs. Norton's 
weight with my mother? 


What is done cannot be remedied: 


but J wiſh you had not taken a ſtep of 
this importance to me without firſt con- 
fulting me. Forgive me, my dear, but 
T muſt tell you that that high-ſouled 
and noble Hiendmip which you have 
ever avowed with ſo obliging and ſo 
uncommon a warmth, although it has 
been always the ſubje& of my grateful 
admiration, has been often the ground 
of my apprehenſion, becauſe of it's un- 
bridled fervour, 5 

Well, but now to look forward, you 


are of opinion that I muſt be his: and 
that T cannot leave him with r 
to myſelf, whether with or wit 


out his 
conſent. I muff, if fo, make the beſt 
of the bad matter.. | 
He went Out in the morning; in- 
tending not to return to dinner, unleſs 
(as he ſent me word) I would admit 
him to dine with me. 


I excuſed myſelf, The man, whoſe 
anger is now to be of ſuch high impor- 


tance to me, was, it ſeems, diſpleaſed. 

As he (as well as I) expected, that I 
mould receive a letter from you this day 
by Collins, I ſuppoſe he will not be 
long before he returns; and then, poſ- 
ſibly, he is to be mighty ſtately, mighty 
mMaguniſh, mighty coy, if you pleaſe! And 


ten muſt I be very humble, very ſub- 


miſſive, and try to inſinuate myſelf into 
nl Hop graces: with downeaſt eye, if 
dot by ſpcech, beg his forgivenels for 


» *% 4 


N 
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fee, to court him! 


— - 


the diſtance I have ſo perverſely kept 
him at!—Yes, Iwarrant!— But I ſhall 
ſee how this behaviour will ſit upon 
me!—You have always raillied me upoi 
my meekneſs, I think: well, then, I 
will try, if I cah be ſtill meeker, ſhall 11 
—0 my dear! | | 
But A |; 

me, all patience, all reſignation; for 1 
think J hear him coming up. Or ſhall 


I roundly acceſt him, in the words, in 


the form, which you, my dear, pre- 
ſcribed? | | {+ 


Hie is come ih. He has ſent to me, 


all impatience, as Dotcas'ſays, by his 


'aſpe&.—Byt I cannot, cannot ſee him 


| MONDAY NIGHT» 


Tus contents of your letter, and my 


own heavy reflections, rendered me in- 


capable of ſeeing this expecting man. 


The firſt word he aſked Dorcas, was, 
If I had received a letter fince he had 
'been out? She told me this; and her 
anſwer, that T had; and was faſting, 
and had'been in tears ever ſince. 


Ne ſent to deſire an interview with 


me. | 
I anſwered by ker, That I was not 


very well. In the morning, if better, I 
would ſee him as ſoon as he pleaſed.” ' 


Very humble! was it not, my dear? 


Vet he was 700 royal to take it for hu- 
mility; for Dorcas told me, he rubbed 
one 74 

ſaid a raſh word, and was out of hu- 


e of his face impatiently; and 


mour; ſtalking about the room. 
Half an hour after, he ſent again; 
deſiring very earneſtly, that I would ad- 


mit him to ſupper with me. He would 
enter upon no ſubjects of converſation, 


but what I ſhould lead to. . 
So I ſhould have been at liberty, you 


I again defired to be excuſed, e; L 
Indeed, my dear, my eyes were ſwell· 


ed: I was very low - ſpirited; and equa 


not think of entering all at onee, after 
the diſtance J had kept him at for ſeve - 
ral days, into the freedom of converſa- 
tion which the utter rejection I have 


met with from my relations, as well as 
your advice, has made neceſſary. -' 


He ſent up to tell ine, that as he heard 


'T was faſting, if I would promiſe do eat 
ſome chicken which Mrs. Sinclair had 
ordered for ſi uppers he would aequieſue 
er lind in bis enger! ab 

I promiſed mat 1 would,” 


Ein T be | 
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t me ſit with my hands before 


mere 

%E © 

. mn | 
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© with ſuch an union of intereſts, ma 


more pᷣreparatively condeſcending ?— 
How happy, I'll warrant, if I may meet 
him ina kind and forgiving humour! 
hate myſelf ! But I won't be in- 
fulted. Indeed I won't for all this. 


-LET'TER-XIX.-. 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
Rigg: been, 
ELSE TyZSDAY, MAY 16. 


T Think once more, we ſeem to be in a 

kind of train; but through a ſtorm. 
I will give you the particulars. | 

I heard him in the dining- room at five 

in the morning. I had reſted very ill, 

and was up too. But opened not my 


door till fix: when Dorcas brought me 


his requeſt for-my . | 

ile approached me, and taking my 
hand, as I entered the dining- room, I 
c went not to bed, Madam, till two, 


ſaid he; © yet ſlept not a wink. For 


God's ſake, torment me not as you 
4 have done for a week paſt” . 
He pauſed. I was filent. 


At firſt,” proceeded he, I thought 


£ your reſentment of a curioſity, in 
© which I had been diſappointed, could 
not be deep; and that it would go off 

© of itſelf: but when I found, it was 
© to be kept up till you knew the ſuc- 


c ceſs of ſome new overtures which you 


© had made, and which, complied with, 
might have deprived me of you for 

© ever; how, Madam, could I ſupport 
c myſelf under the thoughts of Having, 


< ſo little impreſſion upon your mind in 
< my.favour?* > 


He pauſed again. I was ſtill ſilent. 


He went on. 7 ; 
I acknowledge that I have a proud 
heart, Madam. I. cannot but hope 


for ſome inſtances of previous and pre- 


_ © ferable favour, from the lady I am 


4 ambitious to call mine; and that her 
© choice of me ſhould not appear, not. 

y the per- 
« yerſeneſs of her ſelfiſh perſecutors, who 


« flagranily appear, directed 
are my irreconcileable enemies. 


More to the ſame purpoſe he ſaid. 
Vou know, my dear, the room he had 


given me to recriminate upon him in 
twenty inſtances. I did not ſpare him. 
Every. one of theſe inſtances," ſaid 


1, (after I had epumerated them) cn 


6 umces me of your pride, indeed, Sir, 


E 
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© but not of your merit. I confeſs, that 
Il have as much pride as you can have, 
© although I hope it is of another kind 


* than that you ſo readily avow. But 
© if, Sir, you have the leaſt mixture in 
_ © yours, of that pride which may be ex- 
« peRted,. and thought laudable, in 2 
© man of your birth, alliances, and for. 
© tune, you ſhould rather, wiſh, I will 
preſume to ſay, to promote what yon 
call my pride, than either to ſuppreſs 
it, or to regret that I have it. Tt is thi⸗ 
my acknowledged pride, proceeded], 
that induces me to tell you, Sir, that 
I think it beneath me to diſown what 
have been my motiyes for declining, 
for ſome days paſt, any converſation 
with you, or viſit from Mr. Mennell, 
that might lead to points out of my 
wer to determine upon, until I 
. heard from my uncleHarlowe; whom, 
I confeſs, I have cauſed to be ſounded, 
whether I might be favoured with his 
intereſt to obtain for me a reconcilia- 
tion with my friends, upon terms 
which I had cauſed to be propoſed,” 
© I know not,” ſaid he, and ſuppoſe 
muſt not preſume to aſk, what theſe 
terms were. But I'can but too well 
eſs at them; and that I was to have 
been the preliminary ſacrifice, But 
you muſt allow me, Madam, to ſay, 
that as much as I admire the noble- 
neſs of your ſentiments in general, 
and in particular that 3 pride 
which you have ſpoken of; I wiſh 
that I could campliment you with 
ſuch an uniformity in it, as had ſet 
you as much above all ſubmiſſion to 
minds implacable and unreaſonable, 
(I hope I may, without offence, ſay, 
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condeſcenſion to me.” . 5 


© there are uncles in; the one caſe, to 


« bad ws Sir, can be pleaded far 


© the co 


This, Madam, to 


vhat you have ſuffered! After what 
you have made me Hope! Let me, my 
deareſt rue oy 
© been: talking of ride) lort 
© pride mult 2 be, which can dia 


* % 


that your brother's and ſiſter's are 
ſuch) as it has above all favour and 


* Duty and nature, Sir, call upon me 
© to make the ſubmiſſions you ſpeak of: 
© there is a father, there is a mother, 


« juſtify and demand thoſe ſubmiſſions. 


cenfion, as you call it? Will 
vou ag et merits, either with re 
_ . © gard to them, or to m/e} may?” 
o be laid, after the 

© perſecutions of thoſe relations! After 


* 7 | 
cLARISSA 
© with inclination and preference in the 


lady whom he adores? What muſt | 


be that lovewr—— * 5 

« Love, Sir! who talks of love? 
« Was not merit the thing we were 
« talking of? Have I ever profeſſed, 
have Jever required of you profeſſions 
of a paſſion of that nature But there 
is no end of theſe debatings; each ſo 
« faultleſs, each ſo full of ſel. 

«Ido not think myſelf faultleſs, Ma- 
| dam—But—_— 3 

© But what, Sir! Would you ever- 
more argue with me, as if you were 
« a child — Seeking palliations, and 


Nr | hone hf romiſes of what, 


Sir? Of being in future the man it is 
« a ſhame a gentleman is not? - Of be- 
ing the man 95 | 
Good God!” interrupted he, with 
eyes lifted up, if thou wert to be thus 
ſevere . . 
Well, well, Sir, [impatiently] 1 


need only to obſerye, that all this vaſt 


« difference in ſentiment ſhews how un- 
' paired our minds are So let us 
Let us wwhat, Madam! — My ſoul 
tis riſing into tumults l' And he look - 
ed ſo wildly, that I was a good deal ter- 
rfied—* Let us what, Madam! 


I was, however, reſolved not to de- 


ſert myſelf—* Why, Sir, let us reſolve 


© to quit every regard for each other— | 


Nay, flame not out—Lam a poor weak- 
minded creature in ſome things: but 
# where what I ould be, or not deſerve 
to live if I am not, is in the 1 
I have a great and invincible ſpirit, 
* or my own conceit betrays me Let 
f us reſolve to quit every regard for 
* each other that is more than civil. 


' This you may depend upon; I will 


' never marry any other man. I have 


* ſeen enough of your ſex; at leaft of 


' 50w.-—A. ſingle life ſhall ever be ny 
„choice: while I will leaye you at li- 
* berty to purſue your own." 


, Indifference—avorſe than indiffe- 


„ rence!” ſaid he, in a paſſion. 
Interrupting him Indifference let 
i be * (in my opinion 
* at leaſt) deſerved that it ſhould he 
* other: if you have in your own, you 
' have cauſe (at leaſt your priqe has) to 
hate me for miſ-judging you." 


. '* Deareſt; deareſt creature!* ſnatch - 


15 ble hand with fierceneſs, * let me 


N 


„ 
* * 
N 


you to be uniformly noble 
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© gards!/—Can you ſoexpe& tonarrow 
and confine ſuch a paſſion as mine!* | 
Such a paſſion as yours, Mr. Love- 


© lace, 


deſerwyes to 


4 8 


narrowed and 


confined. It is either the paſſion 1 
do not think it, or I do not. I queſ- 
* tion whether your mind is capable of 
* being ſo narrowed and ſb widened, as 
© is neceſſary to make it be what I with 
it to be. Lift up your hands and your 
eyes, Sir, in ſilent wonder, if you 

© pleaſe; but what does that wonder 
© expreſs, what does it convince me of, 
but that we are not born for one ano- 


© ther? 


By my 


* 


ſoul,” faid he, and graſped 
my hand with an eagerneſs that Amro 


£ we wwere born for one another: 


be mine— You 


2 | 
and put his other arm 


though my damnation were to 


« purchaſe!* 


I was 


round me] af 
e the 


ſtill more terrified=-" Let me 


© leave you, Mr. Lovelace, faid I; 
or do you be gone from me. Is the 
« paſſion you boaſt of to be thus ſhock - 
_ © ingly demonſtrated?” _ | ED 
© You muſt not go, Madam! Von 
© muſt not leaye me in anger.” | 
Iwill return—Iwillreturn-When 
© you can be leſs violent —leſs ſhock- 


« ing!? | 


And he let me go. 


The man quite fri | 
much that when I got into my chamber, 
I found a ſudden flow — : 
relief to m. As 
In half an hour, he ſent a little billet, 
e, his concern for the vehe- 


mence o 


ſee me. 


ſelf, I went. | 


ted me; inſo- 
of tears a great 


his behaviour, and prayed to 
I went. Becauſe I could not help my- | 


He was full of his excuſes, O my 
dear! what would you, even mater 4 
with ſuch a man as 
ſituation ?.. 
It was very 


this; and in my 


poſſible for him now, he 


ſaid,” to account for the workings of a 


beginning 
was near di 


renzy. For his part, he 
ation. All laſt week to 


ſuffer as he had ſuffered; and now tu 
talk of civil regards only, when he 


had hoped fro 
2 | 
© Hope what you will 


m the nobleneſs of mx 


: 


— 


2 interrupted Tz 


© I muſt inſiſt upon it, that our minda 
© are by no means ſuited to each other. 


? You 


dare brought me 


into dificulties. 
"Y I x > I an” 


4.92 
I am deferted by every friend but 
Miſs Howe. My true ſentiments I 
will not conceal—It is againſt my 
will, that I muſt ſubmit to owe pro- 
, tection from a brother's projects, 
which Miſs Howe thinks are not 
given over, to you, who have brought 
me into theſe ſtreights: zot with my 
own concurrence brought me into 
them; remember that , 
© T do remember that, Madam!— 
So often reminded, how can I forget 
it“ 4 8 
Vet I auill owe to you this pro- 
tection, if it be neceſſary, in the ear- 
neſt hope, that you will ſhun, rather 
than ſeek miſehief, if any further en- 
quiry after me be made, But what 
hinders you from leaving me?—Can- 
not I ſend to you? The widow Fretch- 
ville, it is plain, knows not her own 
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civil to me every day than other; but 
I Thad ratherhaye lodgings more agree- 
able to my circumftances. Ibeſt know 
what will ſuit them; and am reſolved 
not to be obliged to any-body, If 
you leave me, I will privately retire 
to ſome one of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and there wait my couſin Mor- 
den's arrival with patience.” “. 
© I preſume, Madam, replied he, 
from what you have ſaid, that your 
application. to Harlowe Place has 
provedunſucceſsful: Ithereforehope, 
that you will now give me leave to 
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ſettlements, which I have long in- 
tended to propoſe to you; and which 


accidents not proceeding from my- 
ſelf; I had thoughts of urging to you 
the moment you entered upon your new 
houſe; and upon your finding your- 
ſelt as independent in appearance as 
you are in fack. Permit me, Ma- 
dam, to propoſe theſe matters to you 


. \ - ö a 
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Not with an expectation cf your 
immediate anſæber; but for your con- 


©. fideration.” 


Were not heſitation, a ſelf- felt glow, 


a2 downcaſt eye, encouragement more 
than enough? And yet you will ob- 
ſerve (as I now do on recollection) that 
de was in no great hurry to ſolicit for a 
day; ſince he had no thoughts of pro- 
pPoſing ſettlements, till I had got into 
my new houle; and now, in — . — 
complaiſance to me, he deſired 
Propoſe his terms, not with an expec- 


— 
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mind: the people here indeed are more 


mention the terms in the nature of 


having till now delayed to do, through 


deſired leave to 
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tation of my immediate anſwer, hy 
for my confiderationonly—Yet, my de; 
your advice was too much in my heal 
at this time. I heſitated. wad 
He urged on upon my filence, he 
would call God to witneſs to the juſtic, 
nay to the genero/ity of his intention; 
to me, if I would be ſo good as to hey 
what he had to propoſe to me, as to ſet. 
tlements. | | 
Could not the man have fallen into 
the ſubject without this parade? Many 
a point, you know, 25 refuſed, any 
ought to be refuſed, if leave be aſked i 
introduce it; and when once refuſed, 
the refuſal muſt in honour be adhere 
to— Whereas, had it been ſlid in upon 
one, as I may ſay, it might have me. 
rited further conſideration. If ſuch a 
man as Mr, Lovelace knows not this, 
who ſhould ? | | | 
But he ſeemed to think it enough that 
he had aſked my leave to propoſe his 
ſentiments. He took no advantage d 
my ſilence, as I preſume men as mode 
as Mr. Lovelace would have done, in 
a like caſe; yet gazing in my face very 
confidently, and ſeeming to expect my 


anſwer, I thought myſelf obliged to 


give the ſubje& a more diffuſe turn, in 
order to ſave myſelf the mortification 
of appearing too ready in my compli- 
ance, after ſuch a diſtance as had been 
between us; and yet (in purſuance ef 
your advice) I was willing to avoid the 
neceſſity of giving him ſuch a repulſe, 
as might again throw us out of the 
courſe—A cruel alternative to be re- 
duced to!. 9 | RY 

© You talk of genero/ity, Mr. Love- 
* lace,” nid I; © and you talk of juice; 
perhaps, without > 5 7850 conſidered 
© the force of the words, in the ſenſe 
you uſe them on this occafion—Let 
* me tell you what gezero/ity is, in my 
* ſenſe of the word—TRUE GENE 
© ROSITY is not confined to pecuniary 
inſtances: it is more than politeneſs; 
© 1t is ore than good faith: it is 270 


than honour: it is more than Jjalice: 


ſince all theſe are but duties, and 
© what a worthy. mind cannot diſpenſt 
© with. But TRUE GENEROSITY | 


« greatneſs of ſoul. It incites us to 


© more by a fellow-ereature, than can 


be ſtriétly required of us. It obliges 
us to haſten to the relief of an object 
„that wants relief; anticipating e 


« ſuch a one :s hope or expectation. Gt. 
Ane hope or ex 1 81 

neroſity, Sir, will not ſurely pms 
1 9 & a worthy 
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a worthy mind to doubt of it's ho- 
{nourable and beneficent intentions: 
much leſs will it allow itſelf to ſhock, 
to offend any one; and, leaſt of all, 
« aperſon thrown by adverſity, miſhap, 
« or accident, into it's protection.“ 

What an opportunity had he to clear 
his intentions had he been ſo diſpoſed, 
from the latter part of this home ob- 


ſervation— But he ran away with the 


fl, and 2 5 to that. 


Admirably defined!” he ſaid - But 
« who at this rate, Madam, can be ſaid 
to be generous to you P—Your gene- 
e I implore; while juftice, as it 
c nuſt be my ſole merit, ſhall be my 
aim, Never was there a woman of 
i ſuch nice and delicate ſentiments!” 
© It is a reflection upon yourſelf, 
Sir, and upon the company you have 
( kept, 1 IM think theſenotions either 
© nice or delicate, Thouſands of my 
( ſex are more nice. than I; for they 
would have ayoided the devious path 
have been ſurprized into: the con- 
( ſequences of which ſurprize have laid 
© me under the ſad neceſſity of telling 
' aman, who has-not delicacy enough to 
© enter into thoſe parts of the female cha, 
@ rafter which are it's glory and diſ- 
tinction, what true 140 1 8 
His divine monitreſs, he called me. 
He would endeavour to form his man- 
ners (as he had often promiſed) by my 
example. But he hoped I would now 
rmit him to mention briefly the ju/tice 
ie propoſed to do me, in the terms of 
the ſettlements ; a ſubje& ſo proper, be. 
fore now, to have been 3 upon; 
and which would have been entered 
on long 250, had not. my frequent 
pleaſure [1 am ever in fault, my 
ar! ] taken from him the opportunity 
he had often wiſhed for: but now hav- 
ing ventured to lay hold of this, no- 


thing ſhould divert him from improv- 


„ A 
* I have no ſpirits, juſt now, Sir, to 
attend. to ſuch weighty points. What 
* youhave a mind to propoſe, write to 
me: and I ſhall know what anſwer 
to return, Only one thing let me 
; remind you of, that if you touch 


| pon any ſubject, in which my RS. 


: ther has a concern, I hall judge 


by your treatment of the father, what 


value you have for the daughter.” 
He located as if he would chuſe rather 
L lpeak than write: but had he ſaid ſo, 


a ſeyere return to have made upon 
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him; as poſſibly he might fee by my 

looks. | be [R143 1 
* # 


IN this way are de now: a ſort of 
calm, as I faid, ſucceeding a ſtorm. 
What may happen next, - whether a 
ſtorm or a calm, with ſuch a ſpirit as 
I have to deal with, who can wir. 

But be that as it will, I think, my 
dear, I am not meanly off: and that this 
is a great point with me; and which I 


know you will be glad to hear; if it 


were only, that I gan ſee this man with- 
out loſing any of that dignity [What 
other word can I uſe, ſpeaking of my- 


ſelf, that betokens decency, and not ar- 


rogance? ] which is ſo neceſſary to en- 
able me to look 1p, or rather with the 
mind's eye, I may ſay, to look dowy 
upon a man of this man's caſt, 
Although circumſtances have, ſo of- 
fered, that I, could not take your ad- 
vice as to the manner of dealing with 
him; yet you gave me ſo much rn, 
by it, as has enabled me to condu 
things to this iſſue; as well as deter- 


mined me againſt leaving him: which 
before, T was thinking to do, at all ad- 


ventures. Whether, when it came to 


the point, I ſhould have done fo, or 
not, I cannot ſay, becauſe it would 


have depended upon his behaviour at 
the time. | | 4 


But let his behaviour be what it will, 
I am afraid, (with you) that mould | 


.any-thing offer at laſt to oblige me to 
leave him, I ſhall not mend my ſituation 
in the world's eye; but the contrary, 
And yet I will not be treated by him 
with indignity while I have any power 
to help myſelf. e 
You, my dear, 
having modefly'd away, as you phraſe 
it, ſeveral opportunities of being 
Being what, my dear Why, the wife 
9 
his wife are, my couſin Morden's let- 
ter tells us. Let me here, once for all, 


endeavour to account for the motives 


of my behaviour to this man, and for 
the principles I have proceeded upon, 
as they appear to me upon a cloſe ſelf- 
examination. „ f 
Be pleaſed then to allow me to thinks 
that my motives on this occaſion, ariſe 
not altogether from maidenly niceneſs; 
nor yet from the apprehenfion of what 


my preſent tormentor, and future huſ- 
band, may think of a precipitate com- 


pliance; on ſuch a Jiſagretable beha- 
viour 


— — —— 


have accuſed me of 


ibertine: and what a libertine and 


— 
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Which therefore inpel me, as I 
ſay, to act up to them, that thereby I 
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48 as his: but they ariſe principally 


om what offers to my own heart; re- 


ſpecting, as I may (ay, it's own recti- 
| ment of the fit and 
"the znfit; as I would, without ſtudy, 


tude, it's own ju 


anſwer for myſelf to myſelf, in the fir /t 
placez to him, and to the world, in the 
econd only. Principles that arein my 


mind; that I found there; implanted, 


no doubt, by the firſt Gracious Planter; 
may 
may, to the beſt of my judgment, be ena- 
led to comport my Kalk worthily in both 
ates, (the ſingle and the married) let 

others act as they will by ue. | 
T hope, my dear, I do not deceive 


myſelf, and, inſtead of ſetting about 


rectifying what is amiſs in my heart, 


endeavour to find excuſes for habits and 
_ peculiarities, which I am unwilling to 


caſt off or overcome. The heart is 


very deceitful: do you, my dear friend, 


lay mine open, [But ſurely it is always 
epen before youl] and ſpare me not, if 


you think it culpable. SEN 
This obſervation, once for all, as I 


Faid, I ay £4 9% r to make, to con- 
vince you, t 


t to the beſt of my judg- 


ment, my errors, in matters as well of 


/?!!! ONS | 
I am, my deareſt friend, your ever 
pO EE | 


leſſer moment, as of greater, ſhall ra- 
ther be the fault of my judgment than 


| CLakissA HARLOWE, 
LETTER XX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


1, TUESDAY. NIGHT, MAY 16. 
| R. Lovelace has ſent me by Dor- 


cas, his propoſals, as follow— 


© To ſpare adelicacy ſo extreme, and 


4 to obey you, I write: and the rather, 


that you may communicate this paper 


2 to Miſs Howe, who may conſult any 


of her friends you ſhall think proper 
to have intruſted on this occaſion, I 
0; Bays mntrufted; becauſe, as you know, 
© ha 


* 


I have given it out to ſeveral perſons, 
© that we are actually married. 
In the firſt place, Madam, I offer 


* to ſettle upon you, by way of join- 


© ture, your whole eftate: and more- 
© oyer to veſt in truſtees ſuch a part of 


© mine in Lancaſhire, as ſhall produce 
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a clear four hundred pounds a year. 
to be paid to your ſole and ſeparng 
N TY, 
12 eſtate is a clear, not no. 
2000. per annum. Lord M. 
propoſes to give me poſſeſſion either 
of that which he has in Lancaſhire, 
[to which, by the way, I think 7 
have a better title than he has hin. 
ſelf] or that we call The Lawyin 
Hertfordſhire, upon my nuptials with 
a lady. whom he ſo greatly admires, 
and to make that I ſhall chuſe a clear 
1000l. per annum. 3 
My too great contempt of cenſure 


has fubjeted me to much ſlander, 


It may not therefore be improper to 


aſſure you, on the word of a gentle. 
man, that no part of my eſtate was 


ever mortgaged: and that although I 
lived very expenſively abroad, and 
made large draughts, yet that Mid. 
ſummer Day next will diſcharge all 
that I owe in the world. My no- 
tions are not all bad ones. I have 
been thought, in pecuniary caſes, ge. 
nerous. It would have deſerved ans 
ther name, had I not firſt been ju. 


If, as your own eſtate is at preſent in 


your father's hands, you rather chuſe 


that I ſhould make a jointure out of 


mine, tantamount to yours, be it what 
it will, it ſhall be done. I will en- 
gage Lord M. to write you, what he 
propoſes to do on the happy occaſion; 
nat as your deſire or expectation, but 
to demonſtrate, that no advantage is 
intended to be taken of the ſituation 
you are in with your own family. 

To ſhew the beloved daughter the 
conſideration I have for her, I will 
conſent, that ſhe ſhall preſcribe the 
terms of agreement in relation to the 
large ſums, which mutt be in her f- 
ther's hands, ariſing from her grand- 
father's eſtate. I have no doubt, but 
he will be put upon making large de. 
mands upon you. All thoſe it ſhall 
be in your power to comply with, for 
the ſake of your own peace. And 
the remainder ſhall be paid into your 
hands, and be entirely at your diſ- 
poſal, as a fund to ſupport thoſe cha- 
ritable donations, which I have heard 
you ſo famed for out of your g 
and for which you have been ſo greatly 
reflected upon in it. * 
As to cloaths, jewels, and the like, 
againſt the time you ſhall chuſe tomaks 


your appearance, it will be my Tun 


n dee. 
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r chat you ſhall net be beholden for ſuch 
0 10 theſe as thall be anſwerable to the E 
rank of both, to thoſe who haye had 


4 ce ſtupid folly to renounce a daugh- 


« ter they deſerved not, You muſt ex- 
© cyſe me, Madam: you would miſtruſt 
© my ſincerity in the reſt, could I ſpeak 
« of theſe people without aſperity, 
though ſo nearly related to you. 

+ © Theſe, Madam, are my propoſals. 
© They are ſpchas I always Jefigned t 9 
0 499 whenever you would WY 
© me to enter into the delightful ſub- 
« je, But you baye been ſo deter- 
[ 7 to try every method for recon- 
< ciling yourſelf to your relations, even 
by giving me abſolutely up for ever, 
c We you have ſeemed to think it but 

« juſtice to keep me at a diſtance, till 
© the event of that your predominant 
hope could be ſeen. It is aoau ſeen! 


And although I have been, and per- 


© haps ſtill as , ready to regret the want 
« of that preference I wiſhed for from 
you as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe; yet I 


| © am ſure, as the huſband of Mrs. 


Lovelace, I ſhall be more ready to 
* adore than to blame you for the pangs 
© you have given to a heart, the generd- 
«fity, or rather juſtice of which, my 
implacable enemies haye taught you 
4 to doubt: and this ſtill the readier, 
* 23 I am perſuaded, that thoſe pangs 
© never would have been given by a 
mind ſo noble, had nat Hoy doubt 
„been entertained, (perhaps with too 
6 preatan apppearance of reaſon;) and 
© as T hope I ſhall have it to reflect, that 
the moment the doubt ſhall. be oyer- 
come, the indifference will ceaſe. 
Iwill only add, that if I haye omit- 
6 ed ang. thing, that would have given 
ou farther. latisfaction; or 1 =} 
"2 =, terms be ſhort 0 what 
1 wiſh; you will K K. 74 "to 
12 1 m a8 you Pink 
gow your pleaſure, I 51 
c kan) ly order 0 i to be drawn 
* con ormably; that nothing in my 
55 may be wanting to qu 
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1 ns ty e that 
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demand of a day?—L own 
a that ex 8 10 berg, felult 1 


lly, as I may gay, from the pre- 
0 that a bo ke for 1 

8 I could not help . 

diſſatisfied when I came to 


ear make further ſacrifices. 
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M2 2225 175015 Id 17 ip have en- 
gaged me laſt night. But as Twas 
not a to enter upon the ſubjeft 
of his propoſals, (intending to e 5 
7.25 


Mer them maturely) and was nat 


Hare wit 1 canclu 
js 


to be excuſed ſeing him will 55 


gz and the rather, as there is h 
— getting from him in tolerable ye 
oper-nig 


hr, in the ning-room. .' 
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His ſullen countenance; that he was un 
| der no ſmall diſappointmeat that I did 
= not. FT | 
= My deareſt love, are, you well? 
Why look you ſo ſolemn upon me? 
Will your indifference never be over? 
If I have propoſed terms in any re- 
c ſpect hort of your expectation— 
told him that he had very confide- 
rately mentioned my ſhewing his pro- 
poſals to Miſs Howe; and as I ſhould 
Fase a ſpeedy opportunity to ſend them 
YN to her by Collins, I defired to ſuſpend 
| any talk upon that ſubject till I bad her 
opinion upon them. . | 
. Good God!—Tf there were but the 
leaſt loop-hole! the leaſt room for de- 
| Jay!—But he was writing a letter to 
Lord M. to give him an account of his 
Rtuation with me, and could not finiſh 
it ſo ſatis factorily, either to my lord or 
tao himſelf, as if I would condeſcend to 
ſay, whether the terms he had propoſed 
- were acceptable or not. 
Thus far, I told him, I could ſay, 


reconciliation with my relations. As to 
other matters, the genteelneſs of his own 
ſpirit would put him upon doing more 
for me than I ſhould aſk, or expect. 
Wherefore, if all he had to write about 
was to know what Lord M. would do 
on my account, he might ſpare himſelf 
the trouble; for that my utmoſt wiſhes, 
as to myſelf, were much more eaſily 
 gratified than he perhaps imagined. 
le aſked me then, If I wquld fo far 
permit him to touch upon the happy 
gays as to requeſt the preſence of Lord 
M. on the occaſion, and to be my fa- 
W | 
Father had a ſweet and venerable 
found with it, I ſaid, I ſhould be glad 
to have a father who would own me! 
Was not this =] ſpeaking, think 
you, my dear? Yet it rather, I muſt 
own, appears ſo to me on reflection, 
than was it, freely at the. time. 
For I then, with a ſigh from the bottom 
of my heart, thought of my own fa- 
tber; bitteply regretting that I am an 
outcaſt from him and from my mother. 
Mr. Lovelace I thought ſeemed a 
little affected; at the manner df 
aten and perhaps at the ſad re- 
fflection. | 5 
l am but a very young creature, 
Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I, [and wiped 
my eyes as I turned away my face] 


although you hays kindly, and in love 
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That my principal point was peace and 


— 


by 


© to me, introduced ſo much ſorrow to 
me already: ſo you muſt not wonder, 
© that the word father ſtrikes fo ſen. 
© fibly upon the heart of a child ever 
« dutiful till ſhe knew you, and whoſe 
tender years ſtill require the paternal 
« wing.” | 

Hie turned towards the window: [Re. 
joice with me, my dear, ſince I ſeem to 
be devoted to him, that the man is not 


abſolutely impenetrable !] his emotion 


was viſible; yet he endeavoured to ſup- 
reſs it. Approaching me again; again 
he was obliged to turn from me; an. 
gelick ſomething, he ſaid: but then, 
obtaining a heart more ſi2tdble to his 
wiſh, he once more approached me.— 
For his own part, he ſaid, as Lord M. 
was ſo ſubjeRt to the gout, he was afraid, 

- that the compliment he had juſt pro. 
poſed to make him, might, if made, 
occaſion a longer ſuſpenſion than he could 
bear to think of: and if it did, it would 


\ 


vex him to the heart that he had made 


3 2 5 | 
I could not ſay a ſingle word to this, 
you know, my dear... But you will 
; gueſs at my thoughts of what he ſaid 
—80 much paſſionate love, /ip-deep! 
So prudent, and fo dutifully patient at 
- bearti to a relation he had till now ſo 
undutifully deſpiſed !—* Why, why, 
© am I thrown upon ſuch a man!' 
thought I. | | 


He heſitated, as if contending with 


himſelf; and after taking a turn or two 
about the room, He was at a great loſs 
what to determine upon, he Taid, be- 
"cauſe he had not the honour of know- 


ing when he was to be made the hap- 


pieſt of men—Would to God it might 
that very inſtant be reſolved upon! 
He ſtopped a moment or two, ſtaring 
in his uſd confident way, in my down- 
' caſt face. [Did J not, O my beloved 
friend, think you, want a father or a 
mother juſt then?] But if he could not, 
fo ſoon as he wiſhed, procure my con- 
ſent to a day; in that caſe, he thought 
the compliment might as-welt be made 
to Lord M. as not—[See my dear!] 
Since the ſettlements might be drawn 
and engroſſed in the intervenient time, 
which would pacify his impatience, 4s 
no time wyould be aft. | 
Vou will ſuppoſe how I was affected 
by this ſpeech, by r ating the ſub- 
N what be ſaid upon it; as fol- 
lows, 5 


/ 


. 


But, by his ſoul, he bes nat 


Gd was e Fav {9.0 > — 
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ſo much was T upon the reſerve, and ſo- 
much latent meaning did my eye im- 
ort, whether, when he moſt hoped to 
leaſe me, he was not fartheſt from do- 
ing ſo. Would I vo;chſafe to ſay, 
Whether I approved of his compliment 
to Lord M. or not? | 4 


Io leave it to me, to chuſe whether 


the ſpeedy day he ought to have urged 
for n be — 
lerated or ſuſpended! Miſs Howe," 
thought I, at that moment, ſays, I muſt 
not run away from this man!” , 

To be ſure, Mr. Lovelace, if this 
matter be. ever to be, it muſt be agree- 
able to me to have the full approbation 
« of one fide, ſince I cannot have that 
© of the other.” | 


F this matter be ewer to be! Good 


God! what words are theſe at this 
© time of day! And full approbation of 
one ſide! Why that word approba- 
« tion ? When the greateſt pride of all 
my family is, that of having the ho- 
« nour of ſo dear a creature for their 


© relation? Would to Heaven, my dear- 
7 eſt life, added he, © that, without 


5 complimenting any - body, to-morrow 
© might be the happieſt day of my life! 
What ſay you, my angel?” With 


a trembling impatience, that 23 
0 


not affected What ſay you 

MIR. ĩ ͤ v 
It was not likely, my dear, I could ſay 

much to it, or name another day, had 

[ been diſpoſed to the latter, with ſuch 

an hinted delay from him. 

I was ſilent. 


r to- 


— 


NMext day, Madam, if not to- mor- | 


row: | 15 ; 
Had he given me time to anſwer, it 
could not have been in the affirmative, 
0 muſt think - But in the ſame breath, 
he went on Or the day after tbat? 
And taking beth my hands in his, 
he ſtared me into a half - confuſion 
Would you have had patience with him, 
my dear ? | ; 5 
No, no, ſaid' I, as calmy as poſ- 


ſible, © you cannot think, that I hould 


imagine there can be reaſon for ſuch 


%a hurry... It will be moſt agreeable, 


to be ſure, for my lord to be preſent.” 
J am all obedienceand reſignation,” 


returned the wretch, with a ſelf-plum- 


ing air, as if he had acquieſced to a 
propoſal made by me, and had compli- 
. l. 


it lait not plain, my dear, that he de - 
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| ſigns to vex and tense me? Proud, 3 | 
ut 


mean, and fooliſh man, if ſol. 
me. hy, why, -will he take pains 
to make a heart wrap itſelf up in re- 
ſerve, that wiſhes only, and that for his 
ſake as well as my own, to obſerve due 
decorni{. 1: 5 
Modeſty, I think, required of me, 
that it -ſhauld paſs as he had put it: 
id it not? I think it did. Would to 
eaven—but what ſignifies wiſhing ? 
But when he, would have rewarded 
himſelf, as he bad heretofore called it, 
for this ſelf-ſyppoſed conceſſion, with 
a kiſs, „ e with a juſt and 
very ſincere diſdaiu. N 
He ſeemed. both vexed and ſurprized, 
as one who had made the moſt agree- 
able propoſals and conceſſions, an 
thought them ungratefully returned. 
He plainly ſaid, that he thought our 
ſituation would entitle him to ſuch an 
innocent freedom: and he was both 
amazed and grieved to be thus ſcorn- 
Fully repulſed, - = | 
No reply could be made by me on 


ſuch a ſubje&. I abruptly broke from 
him, TI-recollect, as I paſſed by one 
of the pier-glaſſes, that I ſaw in it his 


clenched hand offered in wrath to his 
forehead: the words, Indifference, by 
his ſoul, next to hatred, I heard him 
ſpeak ; and ſomething of ice he men- 
tioned: 1 heard not what. r 
Whether he intends to write to my 


lord, or to Miſs Montague, I cannot 


tell. But as all delicacy ought to be 


ov r with me now, perhaps I am to 
blame to expect it from a man who may 


not know what it is. If he does not, 


and yet thinks himſelf very polite, and 


intends not to be otherwiſe, I am ra- 
ther to be pitied than cenſured; * 
And after all, ſinee I muf take him 


as I find him, I nu: that is to ſay, as 


a man ſo vain and fo accuſtomed to be 
admired, that, not being conſcious pf 


internal defect, he has taken no pains 
to poliſh_more than his outfidez and as 
his.propoſals are higher than my ex- 
pectations; and as, in his own opinion, 
he has a great deal to bear from me, I 


will (no new offence. preventing) fit 
_ down to anſwer them! and, if poſſible, 
in terms as unobjectible to him, as his 
are to me. e 


But after all, ſee you not, my dear, 
more and more, the miſmatch that there | 


Þ in our minds? 


3R3 However, 


497 


you Rr is at an end wit 
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" kroWever, Thin Willing to tortipound —& Webemence bn Bbr veſolltion to la- 
Fr Hy facit, by Being up (if chat | Bi, if ber friendreould be brough 


Mü e all my puniNineot) the en-. tobe rrbrfhel to ber. I Jha bh, 
etarion bf what is decined happineſs — rads from them vill be only yiven 
u this Tife, with fach a hufband as T | . EN. 


ear he will make. In ſhort, I will © Wrar,"' ſays he, © might have he. 
content myfelf to be a ſiffering perſon © come of me, and of my projet, 
through the ſtate to the end of my life. had not her father, and the reſt of 
me one it cannot be! © the implacables, ſtood my friends!“ 
his may qualify him (as it may FOR TN 

prove) from ſtings of conſcience from After violent threatenings of revenge, 
| Toihetivviour to a f wife, to be a be ſays— ea nee 

more tolerable one to a ſecond, though _.. Won 

ndt perhaps a better deſerving one; Tis plain ſhe would have given me 
While my ſtory, to all who ſhall know 
fr, will afford theſe inſtructions: That 
the eye is, a traitor, and ought ever to 
be miſtrufied: that form is deceitful. In 
other words; that à fine perſon is ſel- 
Hum paired 1 fine mind: and that 
uud principles, and a good heart, are 
The only baſes on wwhich the hopes of & _ | 15 
happy future, either with reſpect th Thus triutnphing in his unpolite cru. 
bis avorld, ur the other, can be built. elty, he ſays— N 
( 
Fra ropoſals; of which I de- After her haughty treatment of me, 
tire your 2 „ II éam refolved ſhe /ball ſpeak out. 


up for ever: nor ſhould I have been 
able to prevent her abandoning of 
me, unleſs 1 had fort up The tree by 
the roots to come at the fruit; which! 
hope till to bring down by a gentle 
ſhake or two, if I can but have pa- 
tience to ſtay the ripening ſeaſan. 
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| E 36 There are a thouſand beauties to be 
Four letters are auritten by Mr. Love- * diſcovered in the face, in the accent, 
+ 877 from the date of bis laſt, giv- * in the 5½ſb-Beuting heſitations of a 
ing the flate'of affairs between him * woman who is earneſt about a ſubject 
"and the lady, pretty much the ſame © which ſhe wants to introduce, yet 

at in hers th the ſame period, al. knows not how. Silly fellows, call. 
 "loxwiny for the bumour in his, and ing themſelves generous ones, would 
Jor his reſeulments expreſſed with * Vakie themſelves for ſparing a lady's 


* We cannot fotbear obſerving in'this'place, that the lady has been particularly cen- 


. Tured, even by ſome of her own ſex, as bver-nice in her part of the above converſations: 
but furely this muſt be owing to want of attention to the cireumſtances the Was in, and to 
her character, as well as to the churatcler of the man ſhe bad to deal with; for although ſhe 
could not be ſuppoſed to know ſo muck of his defighs as the render does by means of his 
letters to Belford; yet ſhe was but too well convinced of his faulty morals, and of the ne- 
ceſſity there was, from the whole of his behaviour to her, to keep fuch an ericroacher, as 
ſhe frequently calls him, at a diſtance, In Letter XIX. of Vol. III. the reader will ſee, 
that upon ſome favourable appearances ſhe blames herſelf for her readineſs to ſuſpect him. 
But bis cbaracter, his n faid ſhe, are ſo faulty; be is ſo light, ſo vain, þ 
* Various !=Then, my dear, I bave no guardian now, no father, no wather! Nothing 
* but .Ged and my own wigilance to depend upon” In Page 31B, of the third Volume, 
g 1 with ſuch a. man, ſays ſne, be wanting to myſelf, were J not jealous and vi- 
. ilant ? : © RAI b Gents . N 4 | ? | SOS. j | 
1 By this time the reader will ſce, that ſhe had fill greater reuſdn for her Jealouſy and vi- 
Yilince. And Lovelace will tell the ſex, às he does in Letter LIV. of this Volume, That 
tbe woman who reſents not initiatory freeddms, "miſs h loft. * Love is un rncroac ber, fays 
he: ©love never goes backward, Nothing but the'bightft act of love cun fatisfy un in- 
; a ö "% YG. 45 vp” [© v0 a 


\ 4Yulged love. 


5 | But the reader perhaps is too apt to form a judgment of Clatiſſals conduct ra eifieat caſes 
BY 


Lovelace complaints of her coldneſs; not conſidering his views wpen her; and that ſheis 


propoſed as an example; and therefore in her trials and diſtreſſes muſt not be allowed to dif- 
Penſe with thoſe rules which perhaps ſome others of her ſex, in her delicate ſituation, would 


not have thought themſelves ſo ſtrictly bound to obſerve; although, it ſhe ha not obferved 
them, a Lovelace would have carried all his points. 223 8 
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7 confuſion: but they are Fly Fellows 
« indeed; and rob themſelyes of pro- 
« digious * by their forward - 


0 gels; and at the ſame time deprive 
« her of diſplaying a world of charms, 
« which only can be manifeſted on 
© theſe occaſions. 


« P11 tell thee before-hand, how it 


vill be with my charmer in this caſe. 
she will be about it, and about it, 
« ſeveral. times: but I will not under- 
« tand her. At laſt, after half a do- 
zen hem —ings, ſhe will be obliged 
to ſpeak out I think, Mr. Lowe- 
« lace I thiak, Sr think you were 
6 WG ſome days ago— Still I will 
ar filence—her eyes fixed upo 

© my ſhoe- buck les, as I Ft over-againſt 
© her—Ladies, when put to it thus, 

© always admire a man's ſhoe-buckles, 


or perhaps ſome particular deauties 


© in the carpet. T think you ſaid, 
« that Mrs. Fretchwuille--" pen a 
© cryſtal tear trickles down each crim - 
5 ſon cheek, vexed to have her virgin 
© pride ſo little aſſiſted, But, Come, 
« my meaning detir,” cry I te myſelf, 


« remember what I have ſuffered for 


« thee, and what I hive ſuffered by 
*« thee! Thy tearful ge cy — 
« de helped ont by me. 

« love O the fweet e Orr 

« T rob myfelf of ſo many — 
4 deauties by the preci _ * mer 
« pitying folly, dy Aa politer 
% man, { Thou #rowweh, ket that T 
« am no polite man!] betrayed by his 
© own tenderniefs, and uſed to Nile 
« tears, would have been overcome?” 
«Twill feign an irreſolution of mind on 
the occaſion, chat ſhemay not quitt ab- 
©Hhor me==that her reflestiens on the 
ſcene in my abſence my bring to her 


remembranet ſome beauties in my part 


of it: an irreſolation that will be 


© -owing to awe, to reverence, to pro- 


* found veneration; and that will have 
more eloquence in it, than words 
gan have. Speak hit then, love, 
and ſpare not. 

* Hard. rr renn, ub dt ic called, is 
„ an eſential of the libertine charwe- 


B „ 'ocoufivns, he is ſeldom betruyed by 


© "teiilertiefs-into a complalſunt weak 
"ntfs utworthy o himferf.” “ 


mam the ſrttument feltiemems, N 
en ann oth terms, If 
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both love and obli 


— 


4 * 
0 CI 


© | marry her, - Ani 7 hive no dude. 
© that 1 thall, after my pride, my atn- 
< bition, my rewenge, if thou wilt, is 
atified] I will do her noble juſtice. 
« Fe more I do for ſuch a prudent, 
© ſych an excellent economiſt, the 
c = mal! 1 do for myſdf.—Bur, 
ſoul, Belford, her haughti- 
4 dl "Beall be brought down to on 
ion to me. Not 
© will this ſketeh of ſettlements bring 
© us forwarde? than I would have it. 
< Modeſty of fex will ſtand my friend 
© at any time. At the very altar, our 
© hands joined, I will engage to — 
© this proud beauty leave the parſon 


and me, and all my friends who 


© ſhould be prefent, though twenty in 


number, to look like fools 2 


another, while ſhe took wing, and 
© flew out of the church- door, or 
© window; (if that were open, md 


NR 


« ſingle word.. 


He mentions bis raſb 1» rxprefion, that 
- foe ſpould be ig although his 
damnation were #0 be the  pur#baſe. 


At that intent, Jags be, © L was 
© upon the point of making a violent 


© attempt, but was checked in the very 


moment, and dot guſt in time to ſave 
* myſelf, by the awe I was ſtruck with 
© on again coaſting my eye upon her ter- 
© rified but lovely face, and ſeeing, as 
: TI pit, her ſpotleſs heart in every 
6 ine t 

6 0 virtue, virtue l proceeds be, 
c hät is tllere in thee, that can thus 

< aguinſt his will affect the heart of a 
© Lovelace!-—Whence 2 involun( 
* tary tremors, and fear of gl 
© mortal offence? ==. Wihitt art we 
«© that Qing in the breaſt of a feeble 
omann, 'ctfſt ſtrike fo much awein- 
to a ſpirit fo intrepid! Which fever 
© before, no, not in m firſt 3 
vu ing as I then was, und fr 

iy wh oldnefs, (till toe 
« felf forgiwen) had: Fuch an a Lp: 


* ee 
fbr. PFammarized tb che diſtreſſes he 


" A. 
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be, upon the dccaſion. But was a- 
_ © ſhamed to be ſurprized into ſuch a 
© fitof unmanlyweakneſs So aſbamed, 
© that I was reſolved to ſubdue it at the 
inſtant, and to guard againſt the like 
For the future. Vet, at that mo- 
ment, I more than half regretted, 
that I could not permit her to enjoy a 
triumph which ſhe ſo well deſerved to 

lory in—Her youth, her beauty, 
bs artleſs innocence, and her man- 
ner, equally beyond compariſon or 
deſcription. But her indifference, 
Belford: That ſhe could reſolve to 


mies; and carry on the deſign in ſo 
clandeſtine a manner—Yet love her, 
as I do, to frenzy!—Revere her, as 
I do, to adoration!— Theſe were the 
recollections with which I fortified 
my recreant heart againſt her!—Yet, 
after all, if ſhe perſevere, ſhe maſt 
conqueri/—-Coward, as ſhe has made 
me, that never was a coward before} 


He concludes bis fourth letter in a 
vehement rage, upon ber repulſing 
bim, auben be offered io ſalute her; 


having ſuppoſed, as be owns, that 


, ſhe would have been all condeſcen- 
lion on his propoſals to ber. 


© This,” ſays be, I will for ever re- 
member againſt her, in order to ſteel 
my heart, that I may cut through a 
rock of ice to hers; and repay her for 
the diſdain, the ſcorn, which glowed 
in her countenance, and was apparent 
in her air, at her abrupt departure 
from me, after ſuch obliging beha- 


The women below ſay, ſhe hates me; 
ſhe deſpiſes mel And ' tis true: ſhe 
does; the muſt— And why cannot I 
take their advice? I will not long, 
my fair-one, be deſpiſed by thee, and 
laughed at by hem! 
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: © Let me acquaint thee, Jack, adds 
e, by way of poſiſcript, * that this ef- 
E fort of hers to — — if ſhe could 
have been received; her ſending for 


4a a coach on Sunday; no doubt, re- 


ſolving not to return, if ſhe had gone 
out without me, (for did ſhe not de- 
clare that ſhe had thoughts to retire 
to ſome of the villages about town, 
where ſhe could be ſafe and private?) 


a „ a a 
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ſacrifice me to the malice of my ene- 


ardours that honeſt men have. 


viour on my ſide, and after I had ſo 
earneſtly preſſed her for an early day. 


have, altogether, ſo much alarmed 


me, that I have been adding ta the 
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© written inſtructions for my fellow 
© and the people below how to a& in 
<. caſe ſhe ſhould elope in my abſence. 
© particularly letting Will know what 
c be ſhall report to ſtrangers in caſe ſhe 
© thall throw herſelf upon any ſuch with 
© a reſolution to abandon me. To 
* theſe inſtructions I ſhall further add 
© as circumſtances offer." 5 | 
LET TEX XI; 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLAR1$$4 - 
ORR HARLOWE. 


c THURSDAY, MAY 18, 
1 Have neither time nor patience, my 
A dear friend, to anſwer every mate. 
rial article in yohr laſt letters juſt now 
received. Mr. Lovelace's propoſals 
are all I like of him. And yet, (as 
you do) I think, that he concludes 


them not with that warmth and ear. 


neſtneſs which we might naturally have 
copied from him. Never in my life 
did I hear or read of ſo patient a man, 
with ſuch a bleſſing in his reach. But 
wretches of his caſt, between you and 
me, my dear, have not, .I fancy, the 
Who 
knows, as your Bell once ſpitefully 
ſaid, but he may have half a dozen 
creatures to quit his hands of before 
he engages for life? Vet I believe you 
muſt not expect him to be honeſt on 
this fide of his grand climacterick. 

He, to ſuggeſt delay from a compli- 


ment to be made to Lord M. and to 


give time for ſettlements1 He, a part 


of whoſe character it is, not to know 


what complaiſance to his relations is 


J have no patience with him! Vou did 


indeed want an. interpoſing friend og 
the affecting occaſion which you men- 
tion in yours of yeſterday morning. 
But, upon my word, were I to have 


been that moment in your ſituation, 


and been ſo treated, I would have torn 
his eyes out, and left it to his own 
heart, when I had done, to furniſh the 
reaſon for it. | e 

Mould, to Heaven to-morrow, with: 
out complimenting any - body, might be 
bis by day !—=Villain! After he had 
himſelf ſuggeſted the compliment 
And I think he accuſes vob of de- 


laying!--Fellow, that he is! How my 
betyixt 


heart is wrung!. - 
But, as matters now 


* 
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eher us; and after a few 
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you, T am very. unſeaſonable in ex- 


preſſing my reſentments againſt him. 
Vet I don't know whether I am or 


not, neither; ſince it is the moſt cruel 
of fates, for a woman to be forced to 


have a man whom her heart deſpiſes. 
You muſt, at leaf, deſpiſe him; at 


| times, however. His clenched fiſt of- 


fered to bis forehead on your leaving 
him in juſt diſpleaſure—T wiſh it had 


been a pole-axe, and in the hand of 


his worſt enemy. by 


Iwill endeavour to think of ſome 
method, of ſome ſcheme, to get you 


from him, and to fix you ſafely ſome- 
where till your couſin Morden arrives 


—A ſcheme to lie by you, and to be 
urſued as occaſion may he given. You 


are ſure, that you can go abroad when 
you pleaſe? and that our correſpon- 


dence is ſafe? I cannot, however, (for 


"the reaſons heretofore mentioned re- 


ſpeting your own reputation) wiſh 
ou to leave him while he gives you 
Hot cauſe to ſuſpe his honour. But 


your heart I know would be the eaſier, 
if 


ou were ſure of ſome aſylum in 
caſe of neceſſity. TD: 


Yet once more, I ſay, I can have no 
notion that he can or dare to mean you 
. diſhonour. But then the man is a fool, 


my dear—that's all. | 
However, ſince you are thrown up- 
on a fool,” marry the fool, at the firſt 
opportunity; and though TI doubt that 


this man will be the moſt ungovern- 


able of fools, as all witty and vain 
fools are, take him as a puniſhment, 


fince you cannot as a reward: in ſhort, 
as one given to convince you that there 
is nothing but imperfection in this life. 


And what is the reſult of all I have 


written, but this? Either marry, my 
dear, or get from them all, and from 


him too. | 
You intend the latter, you'll ſay, as 
ſoon as you have opportunity. That, 


28 aboye hinted, I hope quickly to fur- 
mſh you with: and then comes on a 


trial between you and yourſelf: 
Theſe are the very fellows, that we 


women do not naturally hate. We 
don't always know what is, and what 


is not, in our power to do. When 
ſome principal point we have long had 


view becomes fo critical, that we 


muſt of neceſſity chuſe or refuſe, then 


Sete 


ed at the wild and uncertain 2 


-T 


HARLOWE.  _ or 
and heart-aches,rejeU the antried new; 
draw in our horns, and reſolve to fra. 
on, as we did before, in a track we are 
os yr with. n 
I hall be impatient till 1 have you,ůj? 


next. I am, my deareſt friend, your 
1 


ever aſfectionate ant faithful e 
Ann HOWE. 


' * 


LETTER Am. 


MR. RELPORD, To ROBERT L- 
8 8 LACE, R : 


Brow Fr | WEDNESDAY, MAY IJ. 
1 Cannot conceal from ybu any: thing 

that relates to yourſelf 'fo much as 
the incloſed does, You will ſee what the 
noble writer apprehends from you, and 
wiſhes of you, with regard to Miſs 
Harlowe, and how much at heart all 
your relations have it that you do ho- 
nourably by her. They compliment 


me with an influence over you, which 
I wiſh with all my foul you would let 


me have in this article. 
Let me once more entreat thee, Love- 


lace, to reflect, before it be too late, 


(before the mortal offence be given) 
upon the graces and merits of this la- 
dy. Let thy frequent remorſes at laſt 
end in one effectual remorſe. Let not 
pride and wantonneſs of heart ruin thy 
fairer proſpects. By my faith, Love- 
lace, there is nothing but vanity, con- 


ceit, and nonſenſe, in our wild ſchemes. 
As we grow older, we ſhall be wiſer, 


and looking back upon our fooliſh no- 
tions of the preſent hour, -(our youth 
diſſipated) ſhall certainly deſpiſe our- 
ſelves when we think of the honour- 
able engagements we might have made: 


thou, more eſpecially, if thou letteſt 
ſuch a matchleſs creature ſlide through 
thy fingers. A creature pure from her 


cradle. In all her actions and ſenti- 
ments uniformly noble. Strict in the 


performance of all her even anrewarg- 


ed duties to the moſt unreaſonable 
fathers, what a wife will ſhe make the 


man who ſhall have the honour to call 


her his! | 


What apprehenſions wouldR. thou 
have had reaſon for, had ſhe been pre- 
muſt of ni _ yailed upon by giddy or frail motives, 
prritaps we look about us; are affright- fo | 


for which one man, by importunity 
might prevail, as well as another? 


We all know what an inventive ge- 
| nius 


N W -- 


_ aud à heart io execute. 


with ſo much unconcern as 


.nivs thou. art maſter of; we are all ſen- 
fible, tHat thou haſt @ head to,contrive, 

Have I nat 
called thine the ploiting'ft heart in the 
ani werſe? I called it ſo upon Know- 


22 What wouldſt thou more? 
Why ſn 


 ſhayld it be the moſt villainous, 
as well as the moſt able? Marry the 


lady; and when married let her know 
Frhat a number of contrivances thou 


Hadſt in readineſs to play off. Beg of 
her not to hate thee for the communi- 
cation; and aſſure her thãt thou gaveſt 
them up from remorſe, and in juſtice 
to her extraordinary merit; and let her 
have the opportunity of congratulating 


berſelf far ſubduing a heart fo capable 


This will give her room for triumph; 
and even the no leſs: ſhe, for hers over 
#bee; thou, for thine over thyſelf. 

Reflect likewiſe upon her ſufferings 
for thee. AQually at the time thou 
art forming ſchemes to ruin her, 2 
leaſt in her fenſe of the word) is ſhe 


of what thou calleſt glorious 1 685 


not labouring under a father's curſe 
laid upon her 
thy fake? And wouldſt thou give ope- 


thy means, and for 


ratiqn and completion to that curſe, 


which otherwiſe cannot have effect? 


And what, Lovelace, all the time is 


thy pride? Thou that vainly imagin- 


eſt, that the whole family of the Har- 
lowes, and that of the Howes too, are 
but thy machines, unknown to them- 
ſelves, to bring about thy purpoſes, 


and thy revenge, why art thou more, 
or better, than the inſtrument even of 
ber implacable brother, and envious 


© Hſex, to perpetuate the diſgrace of the 


moſt excellent of ſiſters, to which they 


are moved by. vilely low and fordid 


.* motives?-—Canſt thou bear, Lovelace, 


"to be thought the machine of thy in- 
veterate enemy James Harlowe?—Nay, 


art not thou the cully of that ſtill viler 


Joſeph Leman, who ſerves himſelf as 
muc by thy money, as he does thee 
by the double part he acts by thy di- 


rection?— And further till, art not 
. thou the devil's agent, who only can, 


and who certainly will, ſuitably re- 


. ward thee, if thou proceedeſt, and if 
thou effecteſt thy wicked purpoſe? 


Could any man but thee put toge- 
her upon paper he follawipg gyeBope 
WAR is thou ſeem- 
eſt to have written them?—Giye them 


|  # See 
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er parents will not receive her; her 


* Whither can jhe fly to avoid m 


.* uncles will not entertain her; her be. 
* layed Norton is in their direction, 
* and cannot: Miſs Howe dare not. 
© She has not one friend in town but 
\ © ME: is entirely a ſtranger to the 
town“. — What muſt that heart be 
that can triumph in a diſtreſs ſo deep, 
into which ſhe has been plunged by 
thy elaborate arts and contrivanceg? 
And what a ſweet, Fo fad reflection 
was that, which had like to have had 
it's due effect upon thee, ariſing from 
thy naming Lord M. for her nuptial - 
father? Her tender years inclining her 
to evi} a father, and to bope a friend, 
—O my dear Lovelace, canſt thou re. 
ſolve to be, inſtead of the father thou 
haſt robbed her of, a devil? _ 
Thou knoweſt, that I have no inte- 
reſt, that I can have no view, in wiſh- 
ing thee to do juſtice to this admirable 
ereature, For thy own ſake, onge 
more I conjure thee, for thy family's 
fake, and for the ſake of our commun 
humanity, let me beſeech thee to be jul 
to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
No matter whether theſe expoſtulz. 
tions are in character from me, or nat. 
I bawe been and am bad enough. 5 
thou takeſt my advice, which is (as the 
incloſed will ſhew thee) the advice of 
all thy family, thou wilt perhaps haye 
it to reproach me, (and but perhaps 
neither) that thou art not a worſe man 
than myfelf, But if thou doſt 2%, 
and if thou ryineſt ſuch a virtue, all 
the e e of ten de- 
vils, let looſe among the innocent with 
full power over them, will not do ſo 
much vile and baſe miſchief as thou 
wilt pe gui e 
It is ſaid, that the prince on his 
throne is not ſafe, if a mind ſo deſpe- 
rate can be found, as values not it“ 
own life, Ss may it be ſaid, that the 
moſt immaculate virtue is not ſafe, if a 
man can be met with, who has no r- 
ard to his own honour, and makes 
jeſt of the moſt ſolemn yows and pro- 
teſtations. 3 
Thou mayeſt by trick, chicane, ayd 
falſe colours, thou wha art. worſe than 
a pickeroon in love, overcome A, pggr 
lady ſo entangled as thou haſt 0 10 
led ker; fo Unprotected 38 than bi 


s 
* 4 
* 1 
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made her: but conſider, 'how. much 
more generous and juſt to her, and 
noble to thyſelf, it is, to overcome 
ot Sy IR Ene ed ans re 
mw more, it 1s no matter, whether 
my paſt or future actions countenance 
my preachment, as perhaps thou'lt 
call what I have written: but this I 
romiſe thee, that whenever I meet 
with a woman of but one half of 
Miſs. Harlowe's e wen who will 
favour me with her acceptance, I will 
take the advice I give, and marry. Nor 


zard of my own. In other words, I 
will not degrade an excellent creature 
in her un eyes, by trials, when J have 


Lon — — c_—_—__ FF CC _—_ "IP —_ MCA 


add, with reſpect to thy eagle/hip's ma- 
nifeſtation, of which thou boaſteſt, in 
thy attempts upon the innocent and un- 


thou humorouſly compareſt to wrens, 
wagtails, and p tern; as thou call- 
eſt them, that I hope I have it not 
's once to reproach myſelf, that I ruined 


an the morals of any one creature, who 
it otherwiſe would have been uncorrupt- 
ed. Guilt enough in contributing to 
3 the continued guilt of other poor wretch- 


f es, if I am one of thoſe who take care 


f the ſhall. neyer riſe again, when ſhe 
the has once fallen. LET 
of Whatever the capital devil, under 
aye whoſe banner thou haſt liſted, will let 
aps thee do, with regard to this incompa- 
192 rable woman, I hope. thou wilt act 
ut, with honour in relation to the incloſed, 
all between Lord M. and me; ſince his 
de. lordſhip, as thou wilt ſee, deſires, that 
vith thou mayeſt not know he wrote on the 
0 ſo ſyubje&; for reaſons, I think, very far 
hou from being creditable to thyſelf: and 

y that thou will take as meant, the ho- 
bis Wl neſt zeal for thy ſervice,” of thy real 
[pe- friend, | | | 
r J. BELTORD. 
t the W Pt on 
if a GS 1 | 
0 IF LIT TER XXIV. 

g-. LORD M. TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 
- apd F [1xcrosrp * THE PRECEDING» J 
$hqn n u. HALL, MONDAY, MAY 15. 
poor ein, . ene OM, 
tanz. E any man in the world has power 


over my nephew, it is you. 
thexgfore write this, to beg you to in- 


will J offer to try her honour at the ha- 


no cauſe for ſuſpicidn. And let me 


money. | 
cada with my phraſes, That the man 
wwas above controul, who wanted not 
He thou ght, 


4 it 


; 77 
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terſere in the affair depending between 
him and the moſt accompliſhed of wo- 


men, as. every-one ſays; and what 
every-one ſays, muſt be true. | 


* 


I don't know that he has any bad 


deſigns upon her; but I know his tem- 
per too well, not to be apprehenſive 
upon fuch long delays: and the ladies 
here have been for ſome time in fear for 


ber. Lady Sarah in particular, who 


8 you muſt know) is a wiſe woman, 


ſays, that theſe delays, in the preſent 


caſe, muſt be from him, rather than 
from the lady e 

He had always indeed a ſtrong anti- 
pathy to marriage, and may think of 
playing his dog's tricks by her, as he 
has by ſo many others. If there's any 
danger of this, tis beſt to prevent it in 


He has always had the folly and im- 
pertinence to make a jeſt of me for 
uſing proverbs: but e are the 
wiſdom of whole nations and ages col- 
lected into a ſmall compals, I am not 


to be ſhamed out of ſentences that often 
contain more wiſdom in them, than 


the tedious harangues of moſt- of our 
parſons and moraliſts. Let him laugh 
at them, if he pleaſes: you and I 
know better things, Mr. Bel ford 
Though you have kept company with a 
2007+ you have not learnt to howl of 
TEES 2 2 5 
- But nevertheleſs, you muſt not let 


him know that I have written to you on 


this ſubje&. I am aſhamed to ſay it; 
but he has ever treated me as if I were 


à man of very common underſtanding; 


and would, perhaps, think never 


better of the beſt advice in the world, - 


for coming from me. Thoſe, Mr. 
Belford, 4vho moſt lowe, are leaſt ſet 


 by.—But 4vh0 uod pet velvet to be | 


made out of' a ſows ear 

IJ am fure he has no reaſon however 
to ſlight me as he does. He may and 
will be the better for me, if he outlives 


me; though he once told me to my 
face, That I might do as I would witn 


my eſtate; for that he, for his part, 
loved his liberty as much as be deſpiſed 


And at another time, twit» 


either to borroau vr flatter. ) 
J ſuppoſe, that I could not cover bim 


1 
** 
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time: for auben a thing is done, advice 
| comes too late. e e 8 
corrupted, rather than upon thoſe whom 


my wings, without pecking at bim 
| with 


— 


| auth ny bitf; though I never uſed to, 
be, pecking at him, without very great 


oOccaſion: and God knows, he might 


ave my very heart, if he would but 
_ endeayour to oblige me, by ſtudying 
his own good; for that is all I deſire of 
him. Indeed, it was his poor mother 
that firſt ſpoiled him; and I have been 
but too indulgent to him ſince. A fine 
grateful diſpoſition, 'you'll ſay, to re- 
turn evil for good! But that was al- 
ways his way. It is a good ſaying, 
and which was verified by him with a 
witneſs — Children when little, make 
their ogra: Foals; "when great, mad. 
Had his 

ſeen of him, they would have been 
mad indeed. 

This match, however, as the lady 
has ſuch an extraordinary ſhare of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, might ſet all to 
rights; and if you 'can forward it, I 
would enable him to make whatever 
ſettlements he could wiſhz and ſhould 
not be unwilling to put him in. poſ- 
ſeſſion of another pretty eſtate beſides. 
Jam no covetous man, he knows. And 


indeed, what is a covetous man to be 


likened to ſo fitly, as to a dog in & 
 nwheel wwhich' roaſts meat for others? 
And what do I live for, (as I have 
eee but to ſee him and my two 
vieces well married and ſettled? May 
Heaven ſettle bim down to a better 
mind, and turn his heart to more of 
goodneſs and conſideration. 
If the delays are on his fide, I trem- 
ble for the lady; and, if on hers, (as 
he tells my niece Charlotte) I could 
wiſh the were apprized that delays are 
dangerous. Excellent as ſhe is, ſhe 
ought not to a dn her merits with 
ſuch a changeable fellow, and ſuch a 


profeſt marriage-hater, as he has been. 


Deſert and reward, I can aſſure her, 
ſeldom keep company together. 

But Jet him remember, that ven- 
geance, though, it comes with letigen 
feet, firikes with iron bands. If he 
behaves ill in this caſe, he may find it 
ſo. What à pity it is, that a man of 
his talents and learning ſhould be ſo 
vile a rake! Alas! alas! Une poigner 
de bonne vie vaut mieux que plein mu 

de dees a handful of good life 1s 
better than 


. You may throw in, too, as a friend, 
that ſhould he provoke me, it may not 
be too late for me to marry. My old 
friend Wycherly did ſa, when he was 


3 1 


/ 
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parents lived to ſee what I have 


a hole buſhel of — 


dlder than I am, on purpdſe to pl 
his nephew: and, in ay 17 x. 
I might have a child or two ſtill. 3 
have nat been without ſome thoughts 
that way, when he has angered mg 
more than ordinary. But theſe though 
have gone off again hitherto, upon my 
confiderias, that the children ven 
young and very old men (though I am 
not ſo. very old neither) laft zo! lang; 
and that old men, when they thay 
young women, are ſaid to make much if 
death. Yet who knows but that tha. 
trimony might be good againſt the 
gouty humours I am troubled with? 
No man is every-thing.— Vou, Mr, 
Belford, are a learned man. I am à 
deer. And do you (as you beſt know 
ow) inculcate upon him the force of 
theſe wiſe ſayings which follow, as 
well as thoſe which went before; but 
yet ſo diſcreetly, as that he may not 
know, that you 6orrowy your darts from 
ys gui ver. Theſe be they flap ir 
the man who knows bis follies in bis 
youth. He that lives welt, lives pe. 
Again, He that tives ill une yeur, wil 
ſorrow for it ſeven. And again, as 
the Spaniards have it bo live will, 
ſees afar off ! Far off indeed; for he 
ees into eternity, as a man may ſay, 
hen that other fine ſaying, He who 
periſbes in needleſs dangers, is the di. 
vis martyr. Another proverb I pick- 
ed up at Madrid, when I accompanied 
Lord Lexington in his embaſſy to Spain, 
which might teach dur nephew more 
mercy and compaſſion than is in his na- 
ture I doubt to ſhew; which is this, 
7 E _ i A — remember; 
himſelf. And this that is going to 
— 4 I am. ſure he has Lars the 
truth of a hundred times, That he who 
does what he will, fridom does what be 
ought. Mor is that unworthy of hit 
notice, Young mens frolicks, oll un 
Feel. My deviliſh gout, God help me 
— But I will not ſay what I was going 
to ſay, | * 


I remember, that you yourſelf, com- 


limenting me for my taſte in pithy 
Lone wiſe L ſaid a thing that 


> 


it was this: * Mei of talents, laid you, 


<@ are ſooner to be convinced by ſport 
* ſentences than by long preachmmny, 
© berauſe the ſburt ſentences Ari ur then. 


© ſelves into the Hruft, tt flay theres 


tal hilr long diſcourſes, thigh _— 
1 7 A Lt 
- good, * the attention; and on Fon 
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ilt all is forgoſtey,” © | 
' May your pood ene Mt. Bel 
Foanded upo 


t think drives out another, and ſo on, 


I have given, pierce his heart, and in- 
eite him to do what will be fo ha py for 
himſelf, and ſo neceſſary for the er 


| of that admirable lady whom I long to 


fee his wife; 2 ip 1356 I wilf not 
ink of one for myſelt. | 
Pink Ne | 2buſs the confidence ſhe 
has placed in bim, I myſelfiſhall pray, 
that vengeance may fall upon his head 
Rare I quite forget all my Latin; 
vt I think it is, © Raro antecedentem 
© ſceleflum deſeruit pede pena claudo: 
s Fuer vice goes before, vengeance 
« (fooner or later) will follow.” But 
why do I tranſlate theſe things for you? 
I fhall- make no apologies for this 
trouble, I know, how well you love 
him and me; and there is nothing in 
which you could ſerve us both more 
importantly, than in forwarding this 
match to the utmoſt- of your power, 
When it is done, how ſhalt I rejoice to 
ee you at M. Hall! Mean time, I 
mal book to hear that you are likely to 
be ſucceſsful with him; and am, dear 


| bi, your aft faithful friend and ſic. b 


* anſwer to My. Belford's expoſtu- 
- *Tatory leiter fo ſoon wn , Belford 
expected, he wrote to him, expreſſ- 
| fag bis s 7 ye on Bon — 
diſobliged him by, his honeft freedom, 
ae other things, BY" ſlo 


* 
. 


Iss my time here at Watford, 
t attending my dying uncle, very liea- 
"ily. I cafnot therefore, by any 
means, diſpenſe with thy corfeſpoti- 


dence. And why mouldſt thou pu- 


b niſh-nie, for having more conſcience 
and mdre renforſe than-thyſelf ? Thou 
Vho neyer thoughteſt either conſcience 
© of remorſe an honour to thee. And 


© Thaye, beſides, a melancholy ſtory to 


tell thee, in relation to Belton àud 
this ene; and which 2 5 
* ford'a leſſon to all the keeping claſs; 


I have a letter from eaeh of our 


* three companions in the time. They 
} have all the Wiekedhnefe that thou 
hal, dat not the wit. Some new 


11 \ N 
1299 1 irt. ; * 
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n theſe hints which _ 


it need not be afraid of; an 


| how little merit the has with me 


rogueries do oor them boaſt of, | 

« which, 1 think, if compleated; de“ 

© ferve the gallows. n SPE. 
© I am far from hating inttigue upon 

© principle. But to have aukward fel- 

0 1 plot, and commit their plots to 

« paper, deſtitute of the ſeaſonings, f 

© the acumen, which is thy talent, how 

© extremely ſhocking muſt their letterg 

© bel-—But do thou, Lovelace, whe- 

© ther thou art, or art not, determined 

upon thy meaſures with regard to the 

« fine lady in thy power, .enliven my 

© heavy heart by thy communications 

© and thou wilt oblige thy melancholy 


e friend, © | 
friend, J Barons 


LETTER . 
1k. LOVELate, to ion Bft - 


4 


rok, ESQ. 


raw niehr, mar 19, 
W I have opened my views 
Y V to thee ſo amply as I have don 
in my former letters; and have ol; 
thee, that my princi val deſign is but to 
ring virtue to a trial, that, 4 nz 
d that ius 
reward of it will be matriage; (that is 
to ſay, if, after I haye any. point 
I'caniiot prevail upon her to live wi 
me the life of honour “; for that thou 
knoweſt is tlie wiſh of my heart) I am 
amazed ar the tepetition of thy-wam- 
„ „„ % TS IEEE, 
I am of opinion with thee, that ſome 


time hence, when I am grown wiſer, 


I-ſhall conclude, that there it nothing 
but vanity, conceit, and nonſenſe, in my A 
reſent wild ſchemes, But what 1s 
$0 laying, Luk e 1 muſt be ff 
wiſer? - | _ . 
I: do not intend 26 let this matebleſ: 
ele fide Nad ty , 
Art thou able to ſay half the things 
in her praiſe, that T have ſaid, and am 
continually faying or writitig? ? 
. * Her gloomy father cute? tlie ſweet 
creature, becauſe ſhe put it out of his 


: 


wicked power to conipel her to baut 


the man ſhe hated. Then knowell 


this fcore,=And ſhall I got 2ry th 
virtue I intend, upon full proof, to 117 
Ward, becauſe her father 18 2 tytant? 
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hy art thou thus eternally reflect- 
ing upon ſo excellent a woman, as if 
thou wert aſſured ſhe would fail in the 
trial? Nay, thou declareſt, every time 
thou =! on the ſubje&, that ſhe 
vill, that ſhe muſt yield, entangled as 
ſhe it: and yet makeſt her virtue the 
pretence of thy ſolicitude for her. 
An inſirument f the vile James Har- 
loabe, doſt thou call me?—O.. Jack! 
how could I curſe thee I an inſtru - 


ment of that brother! of that ſiſter! 
But mark the end—And thou ſhalt 


ſee what will become of that brother, 
and of that ſiſter . Se EET 
Play not againſt me. my own ac- 
 knowledged ſenſibilities, I deſire thee. 
Senſibilities, which at the ſame time 
that they contradi& thy charge of an 


* * / adamantine heart in thy friend, thou 


hadſt known nothing of, had I not 


communicated them to thee. 


If I ruin ſuch a virtue, ſayeſt thou! 
Eternal monotonift!—Again; * The 


© moſt immaculate virtue may be ruined 


© by men who have no regard to their 
* Ang and who make a jeft of the 
© moſt ſolemn oaths,” &c. What muſt 


be the virtue that will be ruined ai 
dut oaths? Is not the world full of theſe 


deceptions? And are not lovers oaths a 
Jeſt of hundreds of years ſtanding ? 


And are not-cautions againſt the per. - 


fidy of our ſex, a neceſlary part of the 
female education? | 
I do intend to endeavour to overcome 

myſell; but 1 muſt firſt try, if I cannot 
overcome this lady, Have I not ſaid, 
that the-honour of her ſex is concerned 
that I ſhould ry? 

Whenever thou meeteſt with a wo- 
man of but half ber perfections, thou 
avuilt marry Do, jack. 


Can a girl be degraded by trials, who 7 


is not v er come? 
I ͤam glad that thou takeſt crime to 
thyſelf, for not endeavouring to con- 
vert the poor wretches whom otbers 
have ruined. I will not recriminate 
upon thee, Belford, as I might, when 

thou flattereſt thyſelf, that thou never 
ruinedſt the roſa of any young crea- 
ture, who otherwiſe would not have 
been corrupted-—The palliating conſo- 
lation of an Hottentot heart, deter- 
mined rather to gluttonize on the gar- 
bage of other foul feeders than to re- 
form. — But tell me, Jack, would 


2 Vol, III. Page 337. G fg 
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thou baveſpared, ſuch a girl as my roſes | 


bud, had —_— my example, en. 
gaged thy generoſity? Nor was m 


roſebud the only girl I ſpared.— When 


my power was acknowledged, who 
more merciful than thy friend? 


PI 52 gd 570 F 
It is reſiſtance that inflarnes deſire, 


Sharpens the darts of love, and blows ir 
fire. or ont ** | TS 
Love is difarin'd that meets with too much 


i 


4 


He languiſhes, and does not care to pleaſe, 


The women know this as well ag the 
men. They love to be addreſſed with 


ſpirit; INE 
And therefore *tis their golden fruit they 
guard 1 


With ſo much care, to make poſſeſſion hard, 


Whence, for a by- reflection, the ar. 
dent, the complaiſant gallant is ſo often 
1 to the cold, the unadoring 

uſband. And yet the ſex do not con- 
ſider, that variety and novelty give the 
ardour and the obſequiouſneſs; and that, 


were the rake as much uſed to them as 


the huſband is, he would Be ¶ and is to 
his oaun wife, if married] as indiffe- 
rent to their favours, as their huſbands 
are; and the huſband, in his turn, 
would, to another woman, be the rake? 
Let the women, upon the whole, take 
this leſſon from a Lovelace Always to 
endeavour to make themſelves as new 
toa huſband, and to appear as elegant 
and as obliging to him, as they are de- 
ſirous to appear to a lower, and actually 


were to him, as ſuch; and then the 
rake, which all women love, will laſt 


longer in the huſband, than it generally 
does. £1 


But to return: —If I have not ſuffi. 


ciently cleared my conduct to thee in 
the above; I refer thee once mote to 


mine of the 1;th of laſt month *. And 


pr'ythee, Jack, lay me not under a ne- 


ceſſity to repeat the ſame things ſo oft- 
en. I hope thou readeſt what I write 
more than once. : At 
I am not diſpleaſed that thou art fo 
apprehenſive of my reſentment, that I 
cannot. miſs a day, without making 
thee, uneaſy. Thy conſcience, tis 
lain, tells thee, that thou baſt de- 
erved my diſpleaſure: and if it has 
convinced thee of that, it will make 


the 
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thee afraid of repeating thy fault. See 
that this be the conſequence. Elſe, now 


niſh thee, it is very likely that I do pu- 
niſh thee by my ſilence, a though! have 
as much pleaſure in writing on this 
charming ſubject, as thou canſt have in 
reading what I write. r 
When a boy, if a dog ran * from 
me through fear, I generally looked 
about for a ſtone, or a ſtick; and if 
neither offered to my hand, I ikimmed 
my hat after him, to make him afraid 
tor ſomething. What ſignifies power, if 
we do not exert it? . . 
Let my lord know, that thou ha#t 
ſcribbled to me. But give him not the 
contents of thy epiſtle. Though a par- 
cel of crude ſtuff, be would think there 
was ſomething in it. Poor arguments 
will do, whea brought in favour of 
what we like, But the ſtupid peer little 
\ thinks that this lady is a rebel to love. 
on the contrary, not only he, but all 
the world, believe her to be a volunteer 

in his ſervice.— 80 I ſhall incur blame, 


” ” ; a * 


aud ſhe will be pitied, if any-thing hap- 


pen amiſs. 


. Fince my lord's heart is ſo ſet upon 


this match, I have written already to 
let lim know, That my unhappy cha- 
racte has given my beloved an unge- 
nerois diffidence of me. That ſhe is ſo 
mothir-fick and father-fond, that ſhe 
bad ryther return to Harlowe Place, 
than narry. That ſhe is even appre- 
henſive that the ſtep ſhe has taken of 


going of with me, will make the ladies 


of a fanily of ſuch rank and honour as 


ours, thizk ſlightly of her. That, there- - 


fore, I deſire his lordſhip S this 
hint, I tel him, muſt be very delicately 
touched) o write me ſuch a letter as 1 
can ſhew ler. (Let him treat me in it 


ever ſo fredy, I ſhall not take it amiſs, 
I tell him, becauſe I know bis lordſhip | 


takes pleaſute in writing to me in a cor- 
rective ſtile.) That he may make what 
offers he pleaſes on the marriage. That 
1 defire his preſence. at the ceremony; 


that I may take from his hand the 


greateſt bleſſing that mortal man can 
ge me. . Nu Fs 721 | 77 A 
1 bave not abſolutely told the lady 
that I would vrite to his locdſhip to 
this effect; yet have given her reaſon to 
think I Vill. do that without the laſt 
ea I ſhall pot produce the anſwer 
expect from him: for I am very loth, 


Leun, to make uſe of any of my fa · 


** 
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that thou haſt told me how I can pu- 


mily's names for the furthering of my 
deſigns. - And yet I myſt make all ſe- 


cure, before I pull off the maſk., Was 


uot this my motiue for bringing ber .- 
ther ? ; * 4 F 


Thus, thou ſeeſt, that the old peer's | 


letter came very ſeaſonably. I thank. 
thee for it. But as to his ſentences, they 
cannot poſſibly” do me good. I was 
early ſulfocate with his auiſdem of aa- 


tions, When a boy, I never-aſked any- 


thing of him, but out flew a proverb; 
and if the tendency of that was to deny 
me, I never could obtain the leaſt fa- 
vour. This gave me fo great an aver- 
ſion to the very.word, that when a child, 

made it a condition with my tutor, 
who was an honeft parſon, that I would 
not read my Bible at all, if he would 
not excuſe me one of the wiſeſt books in 


it: to which, however, I had no other 


objection, than that it was called The 


Proverbs. Andas for Solomon, he was 
then a hated character with me, not be- 
lygamy, but becauſe I 


cauſe of his 


had conceived him to be ſuch another 
muſty old fellow as my uncle. 


Well, but let us leave old ſaws to 


old men.—What ſignifies thy tedious 


whining over thy departing relation? 


Is it not general J agreed, that he can- 


not recover? Will it not be kind in thee 


to put him out of his miſery? I hear, 
that he is peſtered ſtill with viſits from 


doctors and apothecaries, and ſurgeons; 


that they cannot cut ſo deep as the mor- 


tification has gone; and that in wy 
viſit, in every ſcarification, inevita 


death is pronounced upon him. Why 


then do they keep tormenting him? Is 
it not to take away more of his living 
fleece than of his dead fleſh? When a 


man 1s given over, the fee ſhould ſurely 


be refuſed. Are they not now robbin 
his keirs?—What haſt thou to do, + 


the will be as thou'dft have it ?—He 
ſent for thee [ Did he aat?] to cloſe bis 


eyes. He is but an uncle, is he? 
Let me ſee, if I mittake not, it is in 


the Bible, or. ſome other good book: 


can it be in Herodotus?—0 I believe 
it is in Joſephus a half-ſacred, and 
half - profane author. He tells us of a 
king of Syria, put out of his pain by bis 
prime RRP or one ho deſeryved to 

e ſo for his contrivance. The ſtory 


cloth over his face, which killing him, 


he reigned in his place. A. notable fel- 


low} Perhaps this wet clgth Jn, thqori- 


ginal, 


0 


ſays, if Tam right, that he ſpread a wet 
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times worſe men 
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ginal, is what we now call Laudanum; 
2 potion that oyerſpreads the faculties, 
ns the wet cloth did the face of the royal 
atient; and the tranſlator knew not 
ow to render it, , bo 
But how like a forlorn varlet thou 
ſubſcribeſt, Thy melancholy friend, J. 
© BELFORD!'— Melancholy! for what ? 
To ſtand by, and ſee fair play between 


nan old man and death? I thought thou 


hadſt been more of a man; thou that art 
not afraid of an acute death, a ſword's 
print th be ſo plaguily hyp'dat the con- 

_ ſequences of a chronical one! — What 
though the ſcarificators work upon him 
day by day? It is only upon a caput 
mortuum: and pr'ythee go to, to uſe the 
Alu wveterum, and learn of the royal 
chers; who for ſport (an hundred 
Gan thy Lovelace) 

widow ten thouſand at a bruſh, and 
make twice as many fatherleſs—Learn 
of them, I ſay, how to ſupport a /ingle 
But art thou ſure, Jack, it is a mor- 
tification ?—My uncle once gave pro- 
miſes of ſuch a root- and-branch diftem- 
per: but, alas! it turned to a ſmart 
gout- fit; and I bad the mortification 


- 


in proper doſes will arreſt a mortifica- 
tion in it's progreſs, and at laſt cure it. 
Let thy uncle's ſurgeon know, that it 


is worth more than his ears, if he pre- 


_ ſcribe one grain of the bark. | 
I wiſh y uncle had given me the 
opportunity of in thee a better ex · 
ample: thou ſhouldft have ſeen what a 
brave fellow T had been, And had I 
had occaſion to write, my concluſion 
would have been this: J hope the old 
_ © Trojan's happy. In that hope, I am 
by ſo; and thy rejoicing friend, | 


 *R:LovELace.” 


Dell not always, Jack, upon one 
__ ſubje&, Let me have poor Bel- 
 ton's ſtory. The ſooner the better. 
If I can be of ſervice to him, tell 

him he may command me either 

in purſe or perſon. Yet the for- 
mer with a freer will than the lat- 
ter; for how can I leave my god- 
defs ? But T'll iſſue my commands 

to my other vaſſals to attend thy 


* — 


If ye-want lead, let ne know. If not, 
my quota, on this occaſion, is money. 
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LETTER 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT Lovg. 
LACY, Tos 

| T7 ; SATURDAY MAY 20 

O T one word will I reply to ſuch 

an abandoned” wretch, as thou 


haſt ſhewn thyſelf to be in thine of lat 


vight. I will leaye the lady to the pro. 
efion of that Power who only can 
work miracles; and. to her own merits, 


Still I have hopes that theſe. will fare 


her, $I 
I will proceed, as thou deſireſt, to 
poor Belton's caſe; and the rather, az 
it has thrown me inta ſuch a train of 
thinking upon our paſt lives, our pre. 


' ſent courſes, and our future views, as 
may be of ſervice to both, if I can give, 


due weight to the reflections that ariſe 
from it. NE ory 
The poor man made me a viſit on 


Thurſday, in this my melancholy atteh. 


dance, He began with complaints of 


his ill health and ſpirits, his heQice 


cough, .and his encreaſed malady of 


rung of blood; and then led to his 
inſtead of him have heard that bark ſtory. e , 


A confounded one it is; and wiick 
highly aggravates his other malaces: 
for it has come out, that his Thomſine 
(who, truly, would be new-chriftned, 
you know, that her name migit be 
nearer in ſound to the chriſtian nime of 
the man whom ſhe pretended to dbat 
upon) has for many years caried on 
an intrigue with a fellow who lad been 
hoſtler to her father, (an innleeper at 


Darking ;) of whom, at the eipence of 


poor Beſton, ſhe has made a gmtlemah; 
and managed it fp, that having the art 
to make herſelf his cathier, fie has been 


- unable to account for large ſums, which 


he thougbt forthcoming it demand, 


ang had fruſted to her cyſtoly, in order 
to pay off a morthoge upot his aternal 
vw 


eſtate in Kent, 
upon leaving clear, but which cannot 
now be done, and will. bon be fore- 
clofed. And yet ſhe hasſo long paſſed 
far his wife, that he. knows not what 


to refolve upon about ber; nor about 


the two boys he was ſq. fond of, * 
oſing them to be his; whereas now 1s 

begins to doubt his ſhae in them. 
80 KEEPING don't do, Lovelace 

"Tis aot the eligible life A man m 


* keep a woman,” ſaid the poor fellow 


r., 
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to me; © but not his eftate Two inte- 
$ reſts! Then, my tottering fabrick !” 
pointing to his emaciated carcaſe. 
We do well to value ourſelves upon 
our liberty, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
upon the liberties we take! We had 
need to run down matrimony as we do, 
and to make that ſtate the ſubject of our 
frothy jeſts; when we frequently ren- 
der ourſelves (for this of Tom's is not 
a fingular caſe) the dupes and tools of 
women who generally govern us (by 
arts our wile heads penetrate not) more 
abſolutely than a wife would attempt 
pv do. „ 1 
"La us conſider this point a little; 
and that upon our own principles, as 
libertines, ſetting aſide what is:exafted 
from us by the Roo of our county, and 
it's cnſtomt; which, nevertheleſs, we 


cannot get over, till we have got over 
almoſt all moral obligations, as mem 


bers of ſociety. | . 

In the firſt place, let us conſider (we, 
who are in poſſeſſion of eſtates by legal 
deſcent) how we ſhould have liked to 
have been ſuch naked deſtitute vartets, 


as wre muſt have been, had our fathers 


been as wiſe as ourſelves; and deſpiſed 
matrimony as we do—And then let us 
aſk ourſelves, If we ought not to have 
the ſame regard for our poſterity, as we 
are glad our fathers had for theirs ? 


But this, perhaps, is too moral a con- 


— 


dur own? 


ſideration.— To proceed, therefore, to 
thoſe conſiderations which will be more 
ſtriking to ws ; How can we reaſonably 
expeft exconomy or frugality (or any- 
thing indeed but riot and waſte) from 
ereatures who have an intereſ, and muſt 


refore have views, di t from 


They know the uncertain tenure (our 
fckle humours) by which they hold: 
and is it to be wandered at, ſuppoſing 
them to be provident harlots, that they 
ſhould endeavour, if Her have wy 
power, to to again a rain ; 
I, if they 2. not the power, t = 
ſhould ſquander all they can come at, 
when they are ſure of nothing but the 
reſent hour 3, and when the life they 
Hive, and the ſacrifices they have made, 
put conſcience and 'honour out of the 
o 


Js hereas a wife, dap; the ſame fa- 


. mily-intereſt with her huſband, lies not 
under either the ſame apprebenſions or 


[7c een and has not broken through 


” 
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ſtraints which education has faſtened 
upon her: and if ſhe make @ private 
e, which we are told by anti- ma- 
trimonialifts, all wives love to do and 
has children, it goes all into the ſame 


family at the long-run. 
Then, as to the great article of fide- 
by to your bed, are not women of fa- 
mi 


y, who are well educated, under 
greater reſtraints, than ereatures, W, 


if they ever had reputation ſacrifice it 


to ſordid intereſt, or to more ſordid ap- 


Ros the moment they give up to you? 


Joes not the example you furniſh, of 


having ſucceeded with her, give encou- 
ragement for others to attempt herlike- 


wiſe? For, with all her blandiſhments, - 


ean any man be fo credulous, or ſo vain, 
as to believe, that thewoman he could 
perſuade, another may not prevail up- 
on? "Ig | | 
Adult | 
even rakes and libertines, if not wholly 


abandoned, and, as I may ſay, invited 


by a woman's levity, diſavo and con- 
demn it: but here, in a ſtate of KEEN 


ING, a woman is in no danger of in- 


curring (fgally, at leaſt) that guilt; 
and you your elf have broken throat 


and overthrown in her all the fences and 


boundaries of moral honeſty, and the 


modeſty and reſerves. of her ſex: aid | 


what tie (hall hold her againſt inclina- 
tion, or intereſt? And what ſhall deter 
an attempter ? of 


While a hnſband has this ſecurity 


from tegal ſunctions, that if his wife be 


detected * criminal 1 with 
a man of fortune, (the at likely by 
bribes to ſeduce her) he may e 
very great damages, and-procure a di- 
vorce beſides : which, to ſay nothing ot 


the ignominy, is a cnſideration that 


muſt have ſome force upon both parties. 
And a wife muſt be Ry — indeed, and 
a reflection upon a man's own choice, 
who, for the ſake af change, and where 
there are no qualities to feduce, nor 
affluence to corrupt, will run fo many 
hazards to injure her huſband in the 
tendefeſt of all poib ts. 
But there are difficulties in procurinz 
a divorce, And fo there dught An 


none, ſays the rake, *in parting With a 
* miſtreſs whenever. you ſu ſpect her; or 
© whetieveryouare wearyof her, and have 


© a mind to change her for another.” 
But muſt not the man be à brute in- 
deed, wha can caſt off a woman whom 


he has ſeduted, [if he take ber fromthe 
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town, that's another thing] without 


ſome flagrant reaſon ; fomething that 


will better juftify him to himſelf as well 
as to her, and to the <vorld, than mere 
power and novelty ? e 

But I don't fee, if we judge by fact, 
and by the practice of all we have been 
acquainted with of the keeping-claſs, 


that we know how to part with them 


when we have them. 
That we know we can if we wwill, is 
all we have for it: and this leads us to 


bear many things from a iſtreſs, which 


Ve would not from a avife. But, if we 
are good - natured and humane: if the 
_ woman has art, [And what woman 
Twants.it, who has fallen by art? and 
to whoſe precarious ſituation art is fo 
neceſfary? ] if you have given her the 
credit of being called by your name: 
if you have a ſettled place o 
bave received and paid viſits in her com- 
pany, as your wife: if ſhe has brought 
you children—You will allow, that 
theſe are ſtrong obligations upon you, in 
the world's eye, as well as to your own 
heart, againſt tearing yourſelf from ſuch 
cloſe connexions. She will ſtick to you 
as your ſkin: and it will be next to 
 flaying yourfelf to caſt her off. 


Even if there be cauſe for it, b in. 


fidelity, ſhe will have managed ill, if 
ſhe haye not her defenders, Nor did I 
ever know a cauſe or a perſon fo bad, as 
to want advocates, either from ill-will 

to the one, or pity to ihe other: and 
vou will then be thought a hard-hearted 

miſcreant: and even were ſhe to go off 

without credit to herſelf, ſhe will leave 
yon as little; eſpecially with all thoſe 
whoſe good opinion a man would wiſh 
to cultivate. | 


Well, then, mall this poor privilege, 


that we may part with a woman if we 
«vill, be deemed a balance for the other 
inconveniencies? Shall it be thought by 
u, who are men of family and fortune, 


an equivalent for giving up equality of 
degree; and taking for the partner of 


our bed, and very probably more than 
the partner in our eſtates, (tothe breach 
of all family-rule and order) a low- 
born, a low-educated creature, who has 


not brought any-thing into the com- 


mon ſtock ; and can poſſibly make no 


returns for the ſolid benefits the re- 


ceives, but thoſe libidinous ones, which 
a man cannot boaſt of, but to bzs diſ- 
grace, nor think of, but to the ſhame 
of both? $3 1 


Moreover, as the man advances in 


abode, and 


* 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, - 
years, the fury of his libertiniſm wit 


go off, He wi | have different aims and 
purſuits,'which will diminith his a 

tite to ranging, and make ſuch a re. 
gular life 'as the matrimonial and fz. 


mily-life, palatable to him, and ey 

da mote palatable. _ x | + 
f he has children, and has reaſon to 

think them his, and if his lewd courſes 


have left him any eſtate, he will haye 
cauſe to regret the reſtraint his boaſted 
liberty has laid him under, and the yz. 
Inable privilege it has deprived him of; 
when he finds, that it maſt deſcend to 


ſome relation, for whom, whether near 


or diftant, he cares not one farthing; 
and who perhaps (if a man of virtue) 
has held him in the utmoſt contempt 
for his diſſolute life. 


And were we to fuppoſe his eſtate in 


his power to bequeath as he pleaſes; 
why ſhould a man reſolve, for the gra- 
tifying of his fooliſh humour only, to 
baſtardize his race? Why ſhould he 
wiſh to expoſe his children to the ſcorn 
and inſults of the reſt of the world! 
Why ſhould he, whether they are ſons 


or daughters, lay them under the ne. 


ceſſity of complying with propoſals of 
marriage, either inferior as to fortune, 
or unequal as to age? Why ſhould he 
deprive the children he loves, who them: 
ſelves may be guilty of no fault, of the 
reſpect they would wiſh to have, and to 
deſerve; and of the opportunity of af- 
ſociating themſelves with proper, that 
is to ſay, with reputable company? And 
why ſhould he make them think them- 
ſelves under obligation to every perſon 
of character, who will vouchſafe to viſt 
them? What little reaſon, in a word, 


would ſuch children have to bleſs their 


father's obſtinate defiance of the laws 
and cuſtoms of his country; and for 
giving them a mother, of whom the 
could not think with honour; to whole 
crime it was, that they owed their very 
beings, and whoſe example it was their 
duty to ſhun? © LY 
If the education and morals of theſe 
children are left to chance, as too ge- 
nerally they are, (for the man who has 
humanity and a feeling heart, and who 
is capable of fondnell for his rt 


I take it for granted, will marry;) t 


caſe is ſtill worſe; his crime is perpe- 
tuated, as I may ſay, by his children: 
and the ſea, the army, perhaps the high- 
way, for the boys; the common for 


girls; too often point out the way tos 


worſe cataſtrophe, 
Mt What, 
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"What, therefore, upon the whole, do 
we get by treading in theſe crooked 
aths, but danger, diſgrace, and a too 
ate repentance? _ . 

And after all, do we not frequently 
become the cullies of our own liber- 
tiniſm; ſliding into the very ſtate with 


thoſe half. worn- out doxics, which per- 


haps we might have entered into with 
their ladies ; at leaſt with their ſupe- 
riors hoth in degree and fortune? And 
all the time, lived handſomely like our- 


ſelves; not ſneaking into holes and 


corners; and, when we crept abroad 
with our women, looking about us, and 
at every-one that paſſed us, as if we 
were confeſſedly accountable to the cen- 
ſures of all honeſt people. TY 

My couſin Tony Jenyns, thou knew- 
eſt. He had not the actively miſchievous 
ſpirit, that thou, Belton, Mowbray, 
Tourville, and myſelf, have: but he 
imbibed the ſame notions we do, and 
carried them into practice. 


How did he prate againſt wedlock! 


How did he ſtrut about as a wt and a 

art! and what a abi and a ſmart did 
all the boys and girls of our family(my- 
ſelf among the reſt, then an urchin) 


think him, for the airs he gave him 


ſelf Marry! No, not for the world; 
what man of ſenſe would bear the in- 
ſolences, the petulances, the expenſive- 
neſs of a wife! He could not for the 
heart of him think it tolerable, that a 
woman of equal rank and fortune, and, 
as it might happen, ſuperior talents to 


his own, ſhould look upon herſelf to 


have a right to ſhare the benefit of that 
fortune which ſhe brought him. 

So, after he had fluttered about the 
town for two or three years, in all which 
time he had a better opinion of himſelf 
than any-body elſe had, what does he 
do, but enter upon an affair with his 
ſencing-maſter's daughter? | 
for her at Hackney; viſits her by ſtealth; 
both of them tender of reputations that 
were extremely tender, but which nei- 
ther had quite given up; for rakes of 
either ſex are always the laſt to condemn 
or cry down themſel ves: viſited by no- 
body, nor viſiting: the life of a thief, 
or of a man beſet by creditors, afraid to 
look out of his own houſe, or to be ſeen 
abroad with her, And thus went he on 
for twelve years, and, though he had a 
good eſtate, hardly making both ends 
feet; for, though no glare, there was 


« 


dren was he. But none of them lived 
above three years: and being now, on 
the death of the dozenth, grown as dully 
ſober, as if he had been a real huſband, 


| his good Mrs. Thomas (for he had not 


permitted her to take his own name) 
prevailed upon him to think the loſs of 
their children a judgment upon the pa- 
rents for their wicked way of life; [A 
time will come, Lovelace, if we live to 
advanced years, in which reflection will 
take hold of the enfeebled mind ;] and 
then it was not difficult for his woman 
to induce him, by way of compounding 


with Heaven, to marry her. When this 


was done, he had leiſure to fit down, 
and contemplate; and to recolle& the 
many offers of perſons of family and 


fortune which he had declined in the 


prom of life: his expences equal at 
leaſt: . his reputation not only 4%, but 


_ tot: his enjoyments ſtolen: his partner- 


hip umequal, and ſuch as he had always 
been aſhamed of. But the woman ſaid, 


That after twelve or thirteen years co- 


habitation, Tony did an honeſt thing by 


| her. And that was all my poor couſin 


He ſucceeds; takes private lodgings 


got by making his old miſtreſs his new 


wife Not a drum, not a trumpet, not 
a fife, not a tabret, nor the expectation 


of a new joy, to animate him on!! 


What Belton will do with his Tho- 
maſine I know not; nor care TI to adviſe 
him: for I ſee the poor fellow does not 


like that any-body ſhould curſe her but 
himſelf. "Fhis he does very heartily. 
And ſo low is he reduced, that he blub- 
bers over the reflection vpon his. paſt 
fondneſs for her cubs, and upon his pre- 
ſent doubts of their being his: What 
© damned thing is it, Belford, if Tom 
© and Hal ſhould be the hoſtler dog's 
« puppies, and not mine!” . +89 
Very true! and I think the ſtrong 
health of the chubby-faced myſcular 
whelps confirms the too great probabj- 
lity. But I ſay not ſo to him. 


You, he ſays, are ſuch a gays lively 1 


mortal, that this ſad tale would make 
no impreſſion upon you: eſpecially now, 
that your whole heart is engaged as it 


is. Mowbray would he too violent up- 


on it: he has not, he ſays, a feeling 


heart. Tourwille has nodiſcretion: and, 


a pretty jeſt! although he and his Tho- 


maſine hved without reputation in the 


world, (people gueſling that they were 
not married, notwithſtanding ſhe went 
1 by 


no economy; and beſide, he had every 
year à child, and very fond of his chil- 
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by his name) yet he would not too 2ruch 
diſcredit the curſed ingrate neither 
Could a man act a weaker part, had 
he been really married; and were he 
ſure he was going to ſeparate from the 
mother of his own children? | 
T leave this as a leſſon upon thy heart, 
without making any application: only 
with this remark, That after we liber- 
tines have indulged our licentious ap- 
petites, reflecting (in the conceit of our 
_ vain hearts) both with our lips and by 
- our lives, upon our anceſtors, and the 
good old ways, we find out, when we 
come to years of diſcretion, if we live 
till then, (what all who knew us found 
out before, that is to 795 we find out) 
our own deſpicable folly; that thoſe 
good old ways would have been beſt for 
4s, as well as for the reſt of the world; 
and that in every ſtep we have deviated 
from them, we have only expoſed our 
vanity, and our ignorance at the ſame 


LETTER XXVII. 
MR. LOV ELAC E, TO JOHN BEI 
8 \ FORD, ESO. | 


1 Am pleaſed with the ſober reflection 


1 with which thou concludeſt thy laſt; 
and I thank thee for it. Poar Belton! 
I did not think his Thomaſine would 


have proved ſo very a devil. But this 
_ muſt everlaſtingly, be the riſque of a 


keeper, who takes up with a low-bred 


girl. This I never did. Nor had I oc- 
caſion to do it. Such a one as I, Jack, 
needed only, till now, to ſhake the 
ſtatelieſt tree, and the mellowed fruit 
dropt into my mouth Always of Mon. 
taigne's taſte, thou knoweſt— Thought 
it a glory to ſubdue a girl of family. 
More truly delightful to me the ſeduc- 
tion- progreſs than the crowned act: for 
that's a vapour, a bubble! And moſt 
cordially do I thank thee for thy indi- 
rect hint, that I am right in my preſent 
purſuit. | | 5 
From ſuch a woman as Miſs Har- 
lowe, a man is ſecured from all the in- 
conveniences thou expatiateſt upon. 
Once more, therefore, do I thank 
thee, Belford, for thy approbation !— 
A. man need not, as thou ſayeſt, ſneak 


into holes and corners, and ſhun the day, 


J. BELTORD. 


SATURDAY, MAY 20. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


in the company of ſuch @ woman 4 
this. How friendly in thee, thus to abet 
the favourite purpoſe of my heart! 
Nor can it be a diſgrace to me, to per. 
mit ſuch a lady to be called by my name! 
— Nor ſhall J be at all concerned about 
the world's cenſure, if I live to the year; 
of diſcretion, which thou mentioneſ, 
ſhould I be taken in, and prevailed up. 


on to tread with her the good old path 


of my anceſtors. 
A bleſſing on thy heart, thou honeſt 
fellow! I thought thou wert in jeſt, and 
but acquitting thyſelf of an engage. 


ment to Lord M. when thou wert plead. 


ing for matrimony in behalf of this 
Tady !—Tt could not be principle, [ 
knew, in thee : it could not be compal. 
fion—A little envy, indeed, I ſuſpeted! 
But now I ſee thee once more thy. 
ſelf: and once more, fay I, a bleſſin 
on thy heart, thou true friend, and yery 
honeſt fellow ! 

Now will I proceed with courage in 
all my ſchemes, and oblige thee with 
the continued narrative of my progreſ. 


ſions towards bringing them to effect 


But I could not forbear to interrupt my 
ſtory, to ſne my gratitude. _ 


LETTER XXVIII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
FORD, ESQ. 


A ND new will J favour thee witha 
1 brief account of our preſent ſitua - 

tion. | 

From. the higheſt to the loweſt we ate 

all, extremely \happy.—Dorcas ſtands 

well in her lady's graces. Polly has 

aſked her advice in relation to a court- 


\ ſhip-affairof her own. No oracle ever 


gave better. Sally has had a quanel 
with her woollen- draper; and made my 
charmer lady-chancellor jn it. She 
blamed Sally for behaving tyrannically 
to a man who loves her. Dear creature! 
to ſtand againſt a glaſs, and to ſhut her 
eyes becauſe ſhe will not ſee her face in 
Iit!/—Mrs. Sinclair has paid ber court 
to ſo unerring a judge, by requeſtingher 
advice with regard to both nieces. 
This the way we have been in for ſe. 
veral days with the people below. Jet 
ſola generally at her meals, and ſeldom 
at other times in their company. They 
now, uſed to her ways, [ Perſeverance 
muſt conquer} never preſs her; fo - 
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Even married people, I believe, Jack, 
prevent abundance of quarrels, by ſee- 
ing one another but ſeldom. = 
But how ſtands it between thyſelf 
© and the lady, methinks thou aſkeſt, 
c fince her abrupt departure from thee, 
« and undutiful repulſe of Wedneſday 
morning?“ 0 wt 
Why, pretty well in the main. Nay, 
very well. For why? The dear ſaucy- 
face knows not how to help herſelf. 
Can fly to no other protection. And 
has, beſides, over-heard a converſation 
Who would have thought ſhe had been 
ſo near? ] which paſſed between Mrs, 
Sinclair, Miſs Martin, and myſelf, that 
yery Wedneſday afternoon; which has 


ſet her heart at eaſe with reſpeCt to ſe- 


yeral doubtful points. | 

Such as, particularly, Mrs. Fretch- 
ville's unhappy ſtate of mind Moſt 
humanely pitied by Miſs Martin, who 
knows her very well The huſband ſhe 
has loſt, and herſelf, (as Sally ſays) 
lovers from their cradles. Pity from 
one begets pity from another, be the 
occaſion for it either ſtrong or weak; 
and ſo many circumſtances. were given 


Jo poor Mrs. Fretchville's diſtreſs, that 


it was impoſſible but my beloved muſt 


extremely pity ber whom the leſs tender - 


hearted Miſs Martin greatly pitied. 

My Lord M.'s gout his only hin- 
drance from viſiting my ſpouſe. Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague ſoon expect- 
ed in town, NE: 

My earneſt deſire ſignified to have my 
ſpouſe receive thoſe ladies in her own 
houſe, if Mrs. Fretchville would but 
know her own mind; and I patheti- 
cally lamented the delay occaſioned by 
her not knowing it. 

My intention to ſtay at Mrs. Sin- 
clair's, as I ſaid I had told them before, 
while my ſpouſe reſides in her own 
houſe, (when Mrs. Fretchville could 
be brought to quit it) in order to gra- 
* utmoſt punctilio. 

ly paſſion for my beloved (which, 
as I told them in a high and fervent ac- 
cent, was the trueſt that man could 
have for woman) I boaſted of. It was, 


in ſhort, I ſaid, of the true Platonick 
kind; or I had no notion of what Pla- 


tonick love was. | 
do it is, Jack; and muſt end as Pla- 
tonick love nerally does end. 
Sally and Mrs. Sinclair next praiſed, 
but not groſily, my beloved, Sally par- 


** 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE: 
wey meet, all is on on both ſides. 


to ſee if I were to be denied ever 
vour.— Vet, for my own part, I lowed 


treſſes of others our own. 


aſked Mrs. 


2 


* 


_ 
ticularly admired her purity; called it 
exemplary; yet (to avoid ſuſpicion) 
expreſſed her thoughts that ſhe was ra- 
ther over-nice, if ſhe might preſume to 
ſay ſo before me. But nevertheleſs ſhe 
applauded me for the tri obſervation 
I made of my vow. _ 
I more freely blamed her reſerves to 
me; called her cruel; inveighed againſt 
her relations; doubted her Nov,” Every 
favour I aſked of her denied me. Yet 
my behaviour to her as pure and deli- 
cate when alone, as when before them 
Hinted at ſomething that had paſſed 
between us that very day, that ſhewed 
her indifference to me in ſo ſtrong a 
light, that I could not bear it, But 
that I would aſk her for her company 
to the play of Venice Preſerved, given 
out for Saturday night as a benefit-play, 
the 2 actors to be in it; and ibs 2 
d- 


not tragedies; though ſhe did, for the 
ſake ofthe inſtruction, the warning, and 
the example generally given in them. 
I had too much feeling, I ſaid. There 
was enough in the world to make our 


hearts ſad, without carrying grief into 


our diverſions, and making the diſ- 

True enough, Belford; and I be- 
lieve, generally ſpeaking, that all the 
men of our caſt are of my mind—= 
They love not any tragedies but thoſe 


* 
* 


in which they themſelves act the parts of 


tyrants and executioners; and afraid to 
truſt themſelves with ſerious and ſo-— 
lemn reflections, run to comedies, in 
order to laugh away compunction on 
the diſtreſſes they have occaſioned, and 
to find examples of men as*immoral as 
themſelves. For very few of our co- 


mick performances, as thou knoweſt, 


ive us good ones. I anſwer, however, 
= myſelf—Yet thou, I think, on re- 
collection, loveſt to deal in the lamen- 
table. Ok AP 
Sally anſwered for Dolly, who was 
abſent; Mrs. Sinclair for her 
for all her zcquaintance, even for Miſs - 
Partington, in preferring. the camick 
to the tragick ſcenes. And I believe 
they are right; for the devil's in it, if 
a confided-in rake does not give a girl 
enough of tragedy in his comedy: 
I aſked Sally to oblige my fair- ona. 
with her company, She was e 
[That was right, thou' lt ſ. e.] 1 
inclair's leave fo Tr 
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think it an honour to attend Mrs. Love- 
| Jace: but the poor thing was tender- 
hearted; and as the tragedy was deep, 
would weep herſelf blind. | 

Sally, mean time, objected Single- 
ton, that I might anſwer the objection, 


= and ſave my beloved the trouble of 


making it, or debating the point with 
me; and on this occaſion | ted 
that her brother's projects were not laid 
aſide; fince, if they had been given up, 
I would have gone in perſon to brin 
up the ladies of my family to W 
my ſpouſe. "op wo 
I then, from a letter juſt before re- 
ceived from one in her father's family, 
warned them of a perſon who had un- 
dertaken to find us out, and whom I 
thus in writing [having called for pen 
and ink] deſcribed, that they might 
arm all the family againſt net 
ſun-burnt, pock-fretten ſailor, ill - 
looking, big-boned; his ſtature about 
ſix foot; an heavy eye, an over-hang- 
ing brow, a deck-treading ſtride in his 
walk; a couteau generally by his fide; 
lips parched from his gums, as if by 
ſtaring at the ſun in hot climates; a 
| brown coat; a coloured handkerchief 
about his neck; an oaken plant in his 
hand near as long as himfelf, and pro- 
portionably thick. „ 
No queſtions aſked by this fellow 
muſt be anſwered. They ſhould call 
mne to him. But not let my beloved 
know a tittle of this, ſo long as it could 
.be helped. And I added, that if her 
brother or Singleton came, and if they 
behaved civilly, I would, for her ſake, 
be civil to em: and in this caſe, ſhe 
had nothing to do, but to own her mar- 
riage, and there could be no pretence 
for violence on either ſide. But moſt 
fervently I ſwore, that if ſne were con- 
_ eyed away, either by perſuaſion or 
force, I would directly, on miſſing ber 
but one day, go to demand her at Har- 
lowe Place, whether ſhe were there or 
not; and if I recovered not a ſiſter, I 
would have 2 brother; and ſhould find 
out a captain of a ſhip as well as he. 


\ And now, Jack, doſt thou think 


ſhe'll attempt to get from me, do what 
C 5 

Mf,rs. Sinclair began to be afraid of 
miſchief in her houfe I was apprehen - 
five that ſhe would over- do the matter, 
and be out of character. I therefore 
winked at her. She primmed; nodded, 
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To be ſure, the anſwered, Polly would 


to ſhew ſhe took meg .honngad out 2 
high- ho through her noſe, apped one 
horſe-lip over the other, and was ſilent. 

Here's preparation, Belford!—=Doft 
think I will throw it all away for any. 
thing thou canſt ſay, or Lord M. write} 
—No indeed!/—as my charmer fays, 
when ſhe N 5 


AND what muſt neceſſarily be the 
conſequence of all this with regard to 
my beloved's behaviour to me? Canſt 
thou doubt, that it was all complai- 
ſance next time ſhe admitted me into 


her preſence ? „ | 
a Thurſday we were very happy. All 
the morning extremely happy. I killed 
her charming hand.—I need not de- 
ſcribe to thee her hand and arm. When 
thou ſaweſt her, I took notice that thy 
eyes dwelt upon them whenever thou 
couldſt ſpare them from that beauty- 
ſpot of wonders, her face—Fifty times 
kiſſed her hand, I believe—Once her 
cheek, intending her lip, but ſo raptu- 
rouſly, that ſhe could not help ſeeming 
angry. „ 5 
Had ſhe not thus kept me at arms- 
length; had the not denied me thoſe 


innocent liberties which our ſex, from 


ſtep to ſtep, aſpire to; could I but have 
8 to her in her hours of 
heedleſſneſs and diſhabille; [For full - 
dreſs creates dignity, augments con- 
ſciouſneſs, and compels diſtance] we 
had familiarized to each other long ago. 


But keep her up ever ſo late; meet ber 


ever ſo early; by breakfaſt- time ſhe is 
dreſſed for the day; and at her earlieſt 
hour, as nice as others dreſſed. All 
her forms thus kept up, wonder not 


that I have made ſo little progreſs in the 


propoſed trial.—But how mult all this 
diſtance ſtimulate! | | 

Thurſday morning, as I ſaid, wewere 
extremely. happy — About z00r, ſhe 
numbered "ay 466A ſhe had been with 
me; all of them to me but as one mi- 
nute; and defired to be left to herſelf. 
I was loth to comply: but obſerving 


the ſun-ſhine begin to ſhut in, 1 


yielded. 


I dined out. Returning, I talked 


of the houſe, and of Mrs. Fretchville 
— Had ſeen Mennell—Had preſſed him 
to get the widow to quit. She pitied 
Mrs. Fretchville.. [Another good effect 


of the over - heard converſation] Had 
written to Lord M. expected an an- 


{wer ſoon from him. I was air ta 
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ſup with her. I urged for her appro- 
bation or correction of my written terms. 
She again: promiſed an-anſwer as ſoon 
as ſhe had heard from Miſs Howe. 
Then I preſſed for her company to the 
lay on Saturday night. She made ob. 
ed ions, as I had foreſeen: her brother's 


projects, warmth of the weather, Sc. 


But in ſuch a manner as if half-afraid 
to diſoblige me. [ Another happy effect 
of the over-heard W I foon 
got over theſe therefore; and ſhe con- 
ſented to favour me. 

Friday paſſed as the day before. 

Here were two happy days to both. 
Why cannot I make every day equally 
happy? It looks as if it were in my power 


to do ſo. © Strange, I ſhould thus delight 


in teazing a woman I ſo dearly love! I 
muſt, I doubt, have ſomething in my 
temper like Miſs Howe, who loves to 


' plague the man who puts himſelf in 


her power. But I could not do thus by 


ſuch an angel as this, did I not believe, 


that after her probation-time ſhall be 
expired, and if ſhe be not to be brought 
to cohabitation, (my darling view) I 
ſhall reward her as ſhe wiſhes: 
Saturday is half-over. We are equal- 


ly happy — Preparing for the play. Polly 


has offered her company, and is accept- 
ed. I have directed her where to weep: 
and this not only to ſnew her humanity, 
[A weeping eye indicates a gentle 
heart] but to have a pretence to hide 
her face with a fan or handkerchief.— 
Yet Polly is far from being every man's 


girl; and we ſhall fit in the gallery 
green-box. 8 . | 


The woes of others, ſo well repre- 
ſented as thoſe of Belvidera particularly 


will be, muſt, I hope, unlock and 


open my charmer's heart. Whenever 


I have been able to ptevail upon a girl 


to permit me to attend her to a play, I 
have thought myſelf ſure of her. The 
female heart” (all gentleneſs and har- 
mony by nature) expands, and forgets 
it's forms, when it's attention 1s car- 
ried out of itſelf at an agreeable or af- 


teſting | entertainment—Mufick, and 


rating. 7 0 | 
Indeed, I have no hope of ſuch an 
eſe here; but I have more than one 


perhaps a collation afterwards, co- ope- 


end to anſwer by getting her to a play. 


o name but one — Dorcas has a maſter- 
0, as T have told thee.— But it were 
worth while to carry her to the play of 
Venice Preſerved, were it but wh 
. | 


\ 


ow. 


HARLOWE. 


2 know. / 


hus exceedingly happy are we at | 
preſent. I hope we ſhall not find any 


of Nat, Lee's left-handed gods at work, 


to daſh our bowl of joy with worm 


wood, i 


LETTER XXIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE, 


. trainee, Mar 19, 
Would not, if I could help it, beſo 
1 continually brooding over the dark 


and gloomy face of my condition [ All 
nature, you know, my dear, and every- 
thing in it, has a bright and gloomy 


ſide] as to be thought unable to enjoy 
a more hopeful proſpe&. And this, 


not only for my own fake, but for 
yours, who take ſuch generous con- 
cern in all that befals me. Is 


Let me tell you then, my dear, that 
I have known four - and-twenty hours 
ther not unhappy ones, my ſituation 


toge 
conſidered. 


Sbe then gives the particulars of the 


converſation 4which ſhe had over - 
heard betaween Mr. Lovelace, Mrs. 
Sinclair, and Miſs Martin; but 
accounts more minutely than he bad 


a done, for the opportunity be had of 


over-hearing it, unknown to them. 


She gives the reaſons ſhe has to be 
2 75 with what ſbe heard from 
each: but 1s ſhocked at the meaſure 
be is reſolved to take, if he miſſes 


Her but for one day. -Yet ts pleaſed, 


that be propoſes to avoid aggreiſive 
violence, if her brother and be 


meet in toan. 


Even Dorcas, ſays oe, appears leſs. 
exceptionable to me than before; and 
I cannot but pity her for her neglected 


education, as it is matter of ſo much 
regret to herſelf: elſe, there would not 
be much in it; as the low andilliterate 
are the moſt uſeful people in the com- 


monwealth, (fince ſuch conſtitute the 
labouring part of the publick) and as 


a lettered education but too generally 


ſets people above thoſe ſet vile offices, 


by. 
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her, that there have been, and may bez AFP. 
much deeper diftreſles than ſhe can pol- 
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by which the buſineſs of the world is 


"I 
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1 See Page 477 


CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


the houſe, than T was before. Po 


paſſed between Mr. Lovelace and me 


on 


} 


- carried on. Nor have I any doubt that Mrs. Fretchville— Though I know 8 
there are, take the world through, her not, I pity her! —Next, it looks hi 
twenty happy people among the unlet- well, that he had apprized the women he 
tered, to one among thoſe who have had (before this converſation with them) of ni 
a ſchool-education. | his intention to ſtay in this houſe, after | 
This, however, concludes not againſt T was removed to the other. By the pl 
learning or letters; ſince one would wiſh tone of his voice he ſeemed concerned te 

to lift to ſome little diſtinction, and for the appearance this new delay would 
more genteel uſefulneſs, thoſe who have have with me. la 
capacity, and whoſe parentage one re- So handſomely did Miſs Martin ex. as 
ſpe&s, or whole ſervices one would wiſh preſs herſelf of me, that I am ſorry, me. th 

to reward. e thinks, that I judged ſo hardly of her, 
Were my mind quiteateaſe, I could when I firſt came hither—Free people h: 
enlarge, perhaps not unuſefully, _ ha go a great way, but not all the way: ap 
this fubject; for I have conſidered it and as ſuch are generally unguarded, th 

with as much attention as my years, Precipitate, and thoughtleſs, the ſame 
und little experience and obſervation, quickneſs, changeableneſs, and ſudden. hi 
Will permit. re ſs of ſpirit, as I may call it, may in. fe 
But the extreme illiterateneſs and tervene (if the heart be not corru ſo 
indocility of this maid are ſurprizing, to recover them to thought and duty. I 
conſidering that ſhe wants not inqui- His reaſon for declining to go in per. as 
_ itiveneſs, appears willing to learn, and, fon to bring up the ladies of his family, 
in other reſpects, has quick parts. This while my brother and Singleton con. 
confirms to me what I have heard re- tinue their machinations, carries no bad ſo 
marked, That there is a docible ſeaſon, face with it; and one may the rather I 
a learning- time, as I may ſay, for every allow for their expectations, that ſo by 
rſon, in which the mind may be led proud a ſpirit as his ſhould attend them ce 
ſtep by ſtep, from the lower to the higher for this purpoſe, as he ſpeaks of them tl 
(year by year) to improvement, How ſometimes as perſons of punRilio, m 
induſtriouſly ought theſe ſeaſons, as Other reaſons I will mention for my fr 
they offer, to be taken hold of, by tu- being eafier in my mind than I was bo- 0] 
tors, parents, and other friends, to fore I over-heard this converſation, ti 

whom the cultivation of the genius of Such as, the advice he has received 
children and youth is committed; ſince, in relation to Singletan's mate; which w 

one elapſed, and no foundation laid, / agrees but too well with what you, my 
they hardly ever return!'—And yet it dear, wrote to me in yours of May the 
muſt be confeſſed, that there are tome 1rath*®, | m 
_ geniuſes, which, like ſome fruits, ripen His net intending to acquaint ut p 
not till late. And induftry and perſe- with it. Wh 5 ni 
verance will do prodigious things—But His cautions to the ſervants about «4 
for a learner to have thoſe firſt rudi- the ſailor, if he ſhould come, and make tb 
ments to maſter, at twenty years of enquiries about us. N at 
age ſuppoſe, which others are taught, His reſolution to avoid violence, were L 
and they themſelves might have attain- he to fall in either with my brother, or re 
ed, at ten, what an up- hill labour! this Singleton; and the eaſy method he te 

Theſe kind of obſervations you have has chalked out, in this caſe, to pre- ec 
always wiſhed me to interſperſe, as they vent miſchief; fince I need only not 10 b 

ariſe to my thoughts. But it is a ſign dexy my being his. But yet I ſhould d 
that my proſpects are a little mended, be exceedingly unhappy in my own b 
or I ſhould not, among ſo many more opinion, to be driven into ſuch a tacit 5 
intereſting ones, that my mind has been acknowledgment to any new perſons, ſ7 
of late filled with, have had heart's eaſe till I am ſo, although I have been led tt 
enough to make them. (.̃.ſo much againſt my liking) to give 
Let me give you my reſlections on my countenance to the belief of the perſons WM 
more hopeful proſpe&s. f below that we are married. 5 * 

1 am now, in the firſt place, better I think myſelf obliged, from what 0! 
able to account for the delays about d 


| 
; 


— 
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_ CLARISSA. HARLOWE, ” 


on Wedneſday, and from what I over- 
heard him ſay, to conſent to go with 
him to the play; and the rather, as he 


had the diſcretion to propoſe one of the 


nieces to accompany me. 

I I cannot but acknowledge that I am 

pleaſed to find that he has actually writ- 

ten to Lord WM. | | | 
I have promiſed to give Mr. Love- 


lace an anſwer to his propoſals as ſoon 
as I have heard from you, my dear, on 


the ſubject. „ 

I hope that in my next letter I ſhall 
have reaſon to confirm theſe favourable 
appearances. Favourable I muſt think 
them in the wreck I have ſuffered, 

I hope, that in the trial which you 
hint may happen between nd my- 


ſelf, (as you“ expreſs it) if he ſhould 


ſo behave, as to oblige me to leave him, 
I ſhall be able to act in ſuch a manner, 
as to bring no diſcredit upon myſelf in 

our eye; and that is all now that I 

ave to wiſh for. But if I value him 
ſo much as you are pleaſed to ſuppoſe 
I do, the trial which you imagine will 
be ſo difficult to me, will not, I con- 
ceive, be upon getting from him, when 
the means to effect my eſcape are lent 
ms; but how I ſhall behave: when got 
from him; and if, like the Iſraelites of 
old, I ſhall be ſo weak as to wiſh to re- 
turn tomy Egyptian bondage. | 

I think it will not be amiſs, not- 
withſtanding the preſent favourable ap- 

arances, that you ſhould. perfe& the 


cheme (whatever it be) which you tell 


me you have thought of +, in order to 
procure for me an aſylum, in caſe. of 
neceſſity. Mr. Lovelace 1s certainly a 
deep and dangerous man; and it is 
therefore but prudence to be watchful, 
and to be provided . againſt the worſt. 
Lord bleſs me, my dear, how am I 
reduced! Could I ever have thought 
to be in ſuch a ſituation, as to be oblig- 
ed to ſtay with a man, of whoſe honour 


by me I could have but the / of a 
doubt !-—-But I will look forward, and 
hope the beſt. _ 8 


1 am certain, that your letters are 
ſafe.— Be perfectly eaſy, therefore, on 
that head. : f ; 
Mr. Lovelace nl ge he 2 of 
com by his good will, other- 
wi I 3 ih Take chat Lam miſtreſs 
of my goings-outand comings-in; and 


did 1 think nt neegful, and were I 


ee Page 30. 


not afraid of my brother and Captain 
Singleton, 1 would oftener put it to 


— 


* 


LETTER XXX. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA, 


EI ve SATURDAY, MAY 2% 
Did not know, my dear, that you. 


deferred giving an anſwer to Mr. 
Lovelace's propoſals, till you had m 
opinion of them. A. particular hane 
occaſionally going to town, will leave 
this at Wilſon's, that no delay may be 
made on that account. _ 5 
I never had any doubt of the man's 
juſtice and generoſity in matters of ſet - 


tlement; and all his relations are aa 


noble in their ſpirits, as in their de- 

ſcent: but zoww it may not be amiſs for 

ou to wait, to fee what returns my 
rd makes to his letter of invitation. 
The ſcheme I think of is this. 


| Thereis a perſon whom I believe you 
have ſeen with me; her name Town- 
ſend, who is a-great dealer in Indian 

ſilks, Bruſſels and French laces, cam- 


bricks, linen, and other valuable goods 
which ſhe has a way of coming at, duty 
free; and has a great vend for th 


(and for other curioſities which ſhe im- 


ports) in the private families of the 
gentry round us, 3 
She has her days of being in town, 
and then is at a chamber ſhe rents 


an inn in Southwark, where ſhe — 


atterns of all her ſilks, and muc 

er portable goods, for the convenien 
of her London cuſtomers. But her 

lace of reſidence, and, where ſhe haz 
Far principal warehouſe, is at Dept- 


ford, for the opportunity of getting 


her goods on ſhore, mee. 
She was firſt brought to me by my 


mother, to whom ſhe was recommend 


ech on the I. be, of my ſpeedy mars 

riage, that 

nity to be as fine as a princeſs, was 

my mother's expreſſion, at a moderato 

expence. | V 
Now, my dear, I muſt own, that L 


do not love to encourage theſe contra- 
band traders. What is it, but bidding 


defiance to the laws of our eountry, 


* 


when we do; and hurting fair trader; 
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might have an opportu- 
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and at the fame time robbing our 
prince of his legal due, to the dimi- 
nution of thoſe duties which poſſibly 
muſt be made good by new levies upon 
the publick ?_ 3 
But however Mrs. Townſend and I, 
though I have not yet had dealings with 
her, are upon a very good foot of un- 
derſtanding. She is a ſenſible woman; 
ſne bas been abroad, and often goes 
abroad in the way of her buſineſs; and 
ives very entertaining accounts of all 
e has ſeen. And having applied to 
me, to recommend her to you, (as it is 
her view to be known to young ladies 
who are likely to change their condi- 
tion) I am fure I can engage her to give 
ou protection at her houſe at Dept- 
Ford; which ſhe ſays is a populous vil- 


lage; and one of the laſt, I ſhould: 


think, in which you would. be ſought 
for. She is not much there, you will 
believe, by the courſe of her dealings; 


but, no doubt, muſt have ſomebody on 


the fpot, in whom ſhe can confide: and 
there perhaps you might be ſafe, till 
your couſin comes. And 1 ſhould not 
think it amiſs, that you write to him 

out of hand. I cannot ſuggeſt to you 
_ evhat you ſhould write, That muſt be 

left to your own diſcretion. For you 


will be afraid, no doubt, of the conſe- 


quence of a variance between the two 


men. | 
But notwithſtanding all this, and 


were I ſure of getting you ſafely out of 
his hands, I will nevertheleſs forgive 

yon, were you to make all up with 
him, and marry to-morrow. Yet I 
will proceed with my projected ſcheme 
in relation to Mrs. "Townſend; though 
I hope there will be no occaſion to pro- 
{ecute it, ſince your proſpects ſeem to 
be changed, and fince you have. had 
tawenty-four not unhappy bours together. 
How my indignation riſes for this poor 
conſolation in the courtſhip | Court/hip 
muſt I call it?] of ſuch a woman! Let 
me tell you, my dear, that were you 
once your own abſolute and independent 
mittreſs, I ſhould be tempted, notwith- 
ſtanding all Thave written, to wifh you 


the wife of any man in the world, ra- 
ther than the wife either of Lovelace, 3 
OY But, my dear, let the articles be 


or of Solmes.. | 
Mrs. Townſend, as I have recol- 


lected, has two brothers, each a maſter. 


of a veſſel; and who knows, as ſhe and 
they have concerns together, but that, 


in caſe of need, you may have a whole 


ww = 


CLARISSA 


HARLOWE, 


ſhip's crew at your deyotion * If Love. 


lace give you cauſe to leave him, take 
no thought for the people at Harlows 
Place. Let them take care of one ano: 
ther. It is a care they are uſed to. The 
law will help to ſecure them. The 
wretch is no aſſaſſin, no night- mur. 
derer. He is an open, . a fear. 
10 enemy; and ſhould he attempt any. 
thing that would make him obnoxious 
to the laws of ſociety, you might have 
a fair riddance of him either by flight 
or the gallows; no matter which. 
Had you not been ſo minute in your 
account of the circumſtances that at. 
tended the opportunity you had of oyer. 
hearing the dialogue between Mr. Loye. 
lace and two of the women, I ſhould 
have thought the conference contrived 
on purpoſe for your ear. 
I ſhewed Mr. Lovelace's propoſals te 
Mr. Hickman, who had chambers once 
at Lincoln's Inn, being deſigned for the 
law, had his elder brother lived. He 
looked ſo wiſe, ſo proud, and fo impor. 
tant, upon the occaſion; and wanted to 


take ſo much conſideration about them 


Would take them home if I pleaſed 
—and weigh them well—and fo-forth= 


and the like—and all that—that I had 


no patience with him, and ſnatthed 
them back with anger. 
O dear!—to be ſo angry, an't pleaſe 


me, for his zeal!— 


Yes, zeal without knowledge, I ſaid 


Alike moſt other zeals—Tf there were 


no objections that ſtruck him at once, 
there were none. rs na 

© So hafly, deareſt Madam!" 

And tio flow, un-deareft Sir,” I 
could have faid—* But SURELY, ſaid 
I, with a look which implied, ould 
you rebel, Sir!“ 1 

He begged my pardon—Saw no ob- 
jection, indeed!—But might he be al- 
lowed once more 5 
No matter—No matter I would 
have ſhewn them to my mother, J ſaid, 
who, though of no inn of court, knew 
more of theſe things than. half the 
lounging lubbers of them; and that at 
firſt: ſight—only that ſhe would have 
been angry at the confeſſion of our 
continued correſpondence. 


drawn up, and engroſſed; and ſolem- 
nize upon them; and there's no more 

to be . eat: 
Let me add, that the ſailor-fellow 
has been tampering with my Kitty, and 
| * offertd 
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ten years the younger for it, perhaps; 
nn 


exAxissA HARoW W. fig 
© muſt teach me to be eruel Vet not 


offered a bribe, to find where to ore 
to you. Next time he comes, I will 
bave him laid hold of; and if I can get 
pothing out of him, will have him 
drawn through one of our deepeſt fiſh. 
bonds. His attempt to corrupt a ſer- 
vant of mine will juſtify my orders. 
I ſend this letter away directly. But 
will follow it by another; which ſhall 
have for it's ſubje& only my mother 
myſelf, and your uncle Antony. And 
as your: proſpects are more promiſing 
than they have been, I will endeavour 
to make you ſmile upon the occaſion, 
For you wilt be pleaſed to know, that 
my mother has had a formal tender from 
that grey gooſe, which may make her 
kill. in ſettlements uſeful to herſelf, 
were ſhe to encourage it. 
May your proſpetts be ſtill more and 
more happy, prays your own _ 
a g Ax HowzE. 


Erin dert 


utss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


84A. SUNDAY, MAY 20, 21. 
OW, my dear, for the promiſed 
ſubject. Jou muſt not aſe me, 
how I came by the originals [ſuch they 
really are] that I am going to preſent 
you with: for my mother would not 
read to me thoſe parts of your uncle's 
letter, which bore hard upon myſelf, 
and which leave him without any title 
to mercy from me: nor would ſhe let 
me hear but what ſhe pleaſed of hers 
in anſwer; for ſhe has condeſcended to 
anſwer him—with a denial, however: 
but ſuch a denial, as no one but an ola 
batchelor would take from a widow. 
Any-body, except myſelf, who could 
have been acquainted with ſuch. a fal- 
lal courtſhip as this muſt have been had 
it proceeded, would have been glad it 
had gone on: and I dare ſay, but for 
the ſaucy daughter, it had. My good 
mamma, in that caſe, would have been 


and could I but haye ap rov it, 
ſhould haye been conſidered by her 46 


If ten years older than I am: fince, very 


likely, it would have been; We wi 
* dows, my dear, know not how to 
keep men at a diſtance—So as to give 
© them pain, in order to try their love. 


been better liked 


intending 
himſelf. 


* ] Pid make 
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© {00 cruel neither 80 as to make'a 
© man heartleſs, who has no time, G 
ot, to throw away. Then woul 
my. behaviour to Mr. Hickman have 


have bridled like her daughter. A 
O my dear, how might we have been 
diverted, by the practifings for the re- 
covery of 
have been ſure that it would have been 
in my power to have put them aſunder, 
in the Iriſh ſtyle; bfore they Bad come 
together. But there's no truſting to a 
widow whoſe g 

her own hands, addrefled by an ol 
batchelor, who has fine things, and of-- 


fers to leave her ter thouſand pounds bet 


ter than he found her, and ſole miſtreſs, 


beſides, of all her notables! for theſe, 
as you will ſee by- and- by, are his pro- 
po als. | race : | f *_ 


The old Tiiton's addreſs carries the 


writer's marks upon the very ſuper- 


ſcription “ To the equally amiable, and 
« avorthy admired” ¶ There's for you! ] 


* Mrs. ANNABELLA HOWE, widow,” _ 
the laſt word added, I ſuppoſe, en 2a 
to a man, as a word of honour; or fo 


a man, as a word or for fear 
the bella to Anna, ſhould not enough 


_ diſtinguiſh the perſon meant from the 
ſpinſter: [Vain buff: | 
know] and then follows—* Theſe bum- 
© bly preſent.”—Put down as a memo- 
randum, I preſume, to make a leg, and 
behave handſomely at preſenting it; he 
very probably to deliver it 


ou*ll call me, I 


And now ſtand by To ſee 


| Eater Op Ner rung. 


His head adorned with ſea- weed, and 
a a crown of cockle-ſhells; as we ſee 
him decked out in Mrs. Robinſon's 


- ridiculous grotto. _ 


© MADAM, _ 


3U _ * forts 


* 
* 


Ys þ 
* 


AY : 1 
” your” 5 4 . od 


and my mother would 


the /ong-forgottens !' could 1 | 


ds and chattels are = | 


© MONDAY, MAY 15. 


a ſort of reſolution ten 

4 Fears ago, never to marry. I. 
ſaw in other families, where they 
© lived 54%, you will be pleaſed to mark 
© that, queerneſes I could not away. 
„with. Then, liked well enough to 
«Jive fingle for the ſake of my bro- 
* ther's family; and for one child in it. 
© more than the reſt. But that girl 
© has turned us all off the hinges: and 
ſhould deny myſelf any com- 


— 


ne. | 
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torte for them as will not thank me 


© for ſo doing, I don't know. _ 
_ ©*-So much for my motives as from 
© ſelf and family: dot the dear Mrs. 
© Howe makes me go further 

I have a very great fortune, I bleſs 
© God for it, all of my own getting, or 
moſt of it; you will be pleaſed to mark 
that; for I was the youngeſt brother of 

ree, You have alſo, God be thank - 
ed, a great eſtate, which you have 
improved by your own frugality and 
wiſe management. Frugality, let me 
ſtop to ſay, is one of the greateſt vir- 


ables us to do juſtice to all, and puts 
it in our power to benefit ſome by it, 
as we ſee they deſeruve. | 

© You have but one child; and Tam 
a batchelor, and have never a one 
All batchelors cannot ſay ſo; where- 


for me, if ſhe will keep up with my 
humour; which was never thought 
bad: eſpecially to my equals. Ser- 
vants, indeed, I don't matter being 
angry with, when J pleaſe: they are 
paid for bearing it, and too-too often 


moreover, if we keep not ſervants at 
diſtance, they will be familiar. I 
always made it a rule to find fault, 
whether reaſonable or not, that ſo I 
might have zo reaſon to find fault. 
Young women and ſervants in gene- 
ra}, (as worthy Mr. Solmes obſerves) 


But this my humour as to ſeryants, 
will not either affect you or Miſs, 
you know, _. iN 

© I will make very advantageous 


friend ſhall judge to be ſo, But 
muſt have all in my own power, while 
I live: becauſe, you know, Madam, 


the huſband, that it ſhould be ſo. 
I am not at fine words, We are 
not children; thongh it is hoped we 
may have ſome; for I am a v 
healthy ſound man, I bleſs God for 
it: and never brought home from my 


„ K 2A 


But this Iwill undertake, that if yau 
are the ſurvjvor, you thallbeatthe af 


ten thouſand pounds the better for 


me, What, in the contrary gaſe, 1. 


tues in this mortal life, becauſe it en- 
fore your daughter may be the better 


deſerve it, as we have frequently 
taken notice of to one another. And 


c 
= 
c 
6 
6 
L 
6 
0 
bo 
6 
« 
6 
„ tertainment by much, than ſitting 
o 
6 
* 
0 
are better governed by fear than love. 
* 
6 
6 
ſettlements; ſuch as any common 
6 
it is as creditable to the wife, as to 
vayages or travels, à qyorſer conſti- 


tution than I teck out with me. 1 
was none of thoſe, I will affure you. 


ABW. 


© ſhall be the better for yo 
© you, as, you ſhall thin 

© to you Wal deſerve. | 
But one thing, Madam, T ſhoull 


be glad of, that Miſs Howe might 


© not live with us then, [She need 
© not know I write thus ]—But 80 
home to Mr. Hickman, as ſhe is upon 
0 the point of marria e, I hear; and 
© if ſhe behaves Jutifully, as ſhe ſhould 
© do, to us both, the ſhall be the bet. 
© ter; for ſo I ſaid before, | 


© You ſhall manage all things, both 


© mine and your own; for I know but 
© little of are, All my op. 
© poſition to you ſhall be out of loye, 
« when I think you take too much 
© upon you for your health. 
| © Tt will be very pretty for you, I 
© ſhould think, to have a man of ex. 
perience, in a long winter's evening, 
to fit down by you, and tell you ſto. 
ries of foreign parts, and the cuſ. 
toms of the nations he has conſorted 
with. And I have fine curioſities of 
the Indian growth, ſuch as ladies 
love, and ſome that even my niece 
Clary, when ſhe was good, never 
ſaw. Theſe, one by one, as you are 
kind to me, (which I make no queſ- 
tion of, becauſe I ſhall be kind to 
you) ſhall be all yours.—Prettier en- 


with a too ſmartiſh daughter, ſome. 
times out of humour, and thwarting, 
and vexing, as daughters will, (when 
women-grown eſpecially, as I have 
heard you often obſerve;) and think- 
ing their parents old, without paying 
them the reverence due to years; when 

as in your caſe, I make no ſort q 

doubt, they are young enough to 
wipe their noſes, You underſtand 
me, Madam. We 
As for me myſelf, it will be very 
happy, and I am delighted with the 
thinking of ü have, after a pleaſant 


ride, or ſo, a lady of like experience 


1 


one intereſt hetwixt us: to reckon up 
our comings-in together; and what 


O how this, will increaſe love!-Moſ 
atightily will it increaſe it - And 
1 beer. I ſhould never love you 
enough, ar be able to ſhew. you 
71 love. 


— ft — «8 


hope, Madam, there need not bg 


„ ſuch "maiden niceties and hangings 


8 offt as I may call them, 9 3 ͤ oh 


u, I leaye ig - 
my finda 


with myſelf, to come home to, and but 


this day and this week has produced: 


F eo EIS FaoGcsoFf oo 
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' when 1 


- ERIE 


K kor hanging-off faks) us that you! 


r Gl deny me a line or Wn to this 
poſal, written down,” although 
u would not anſwer me ſo readi 


being, I Na hard by; for yott 
« looked round you, as if not willi 
© to be over-heard, So I teſolved 
: write: that 440 writing may ſtand as 
upon record, for 7 mean · 
$ ing; belts none of your Lovelaces; 
« you will mark that, Madam; but a 
« downright, true, honeſt, faithful 
© Engliſhman. So hope you will not 
« diſdain to write à line or two to this 
© my propoſal: and I ſhalt ook upon 
it A a great honour, I will aſſure you 
and be proud thereof. What can I 
* ſay more?—PFor you are your 'own 
c * miſtreſs 7 Lam my own maſter; and 


you ſhall alauays be your on miſ- 
c . be pleaſed to mark that; for ſo 
* a lady of your prudenee and expe - 


l never ought to be. 


© This is a long letter. But the fub- 


* je requires it; becauſe I would not 
© write twice where once would do. Bo 
would explain my ſenſe 15 n 
© at one time. 

have had writing in my bead, 
he whole months Very near; but 
| hardly knew how (being unpraftiſed 
© ju theſe matters) to begin to write. 
© And now, good lady, be favourable 
to your moft bumble lower, and obe- 
dient e | 
FOE EM ANF. HaRriows.* 


Here $ 4 er of courtſhip, my dear! 
And let me ſubjoin to it, that if now, 
or hereafter, I ſhould treat this hideous 
lover, who is ſo — with me to my 
mother, with aſperi 
be diſguſted at 15 "ſhall think you 


don't give me that preference i in your xt 


love, which vou have in mine. 

And now, which ſhall I firſt give 
you; the anſwer of my mammaz 
or the dialogue that paſſe 
widow mother, and the pert daughter, 


upon her letting the latter know that ine 


lad a love · letter? 

I thizk you ſhall have the dialogue. 
But let me promiſe one thing; that if 
you thin me too free, you mult not let 
it run in your head, that 1 am writ- 


ing of your uncle, or of iy motber; 


but of a couple of old lovers; no mat · 
eben. ROE in fob * io be 


ſpoke to you; Ae 


, and you mould 


between the 


HARLOW. 


bergen by chitd66; wle be Hobie 


rends forget Sr what belongs to their 


own characters. A grave remark, and 


therefore at your ſerd ice, my dear. 
Well the 

ter tWice coming | into my cloſet to me, 

and a5 often going out, with ve 


meaning features, and lips td 


burſt Hop a cloſed, br by 
computfion; ſpeech going off in 

ligne cough, , that 3 8 near * 
lungs) more reſolute the third 
time of entrance; and WR down by 


| nd, thus Dein, | 


 Mnthev, 1 have greek ſerious: mat 
© ter to talk with you upon, Nanęy, 
© when you are diſpoſed to attend to 
© matters dtn ourſelves, and not let 


© matters without ourſel yes wholly en- 


„grofs you.“ 

A good % ſpeech!—But 1 
chought that friendihip, gratitude, and 
humanity, were matters that ought to 
be deemed of the moſt intimate con- 
cern to us. But not to dwell upon 
words: f 


© Danghler. „I am wow diſpoſed to 
© attend to every- thing my mamma is | 


ſed to fay to me. 


"My 
; < Why x $0 child Why then, 


my dear And the 2 lady" s face 
looked ſo plump, ſo ſmooth, and /@ 
ſhining! }J—* I ſee 2 are all attention, 
© Nancy!—But don't be ſurprised 
© Don't beuneaſy!—ButT have<=Tliave 
© Where is it“ [And yet it lay 
next her heart, never another near it 
So no difficulty to have found it}J—* L 
© have a letter ry my dear! And out 
from her doſom it came: but ſhe ſtill 
held it in her hand] I have a letter, 
© child. —It is--It is—It is from 


from # gentleman, I aſfure you! 


Lifting up her head, and ſmiling.] 


to be colleSling. I will deprive my 


© mother of the ſatis faction of making 


„ N diſco 


« of Mr. Antony Harlowe?* 


D. * How,” Madainy could 1 think 


© of an y. ody 3 


„ fuppoſe my mamma (f- 
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There is ny delight to a daughter, 
thought I, in ſuck ſurprizes as ſeem 


© From Mr cg" Ry Harlowe, 1 

 ©< ſuppoſe, Madam! ; 
fl [Lips drawn cloſer; eye raiſed} 

6 Why my dear!—l cannot but on- 

_ © But how, I wonder, could vou think 


* es 97 41 oy : 


58 
* 7 


ad 


jos CI 7 could 


*. 
4 body e POW fee: and drawing 
baok her face.] oo know the 
0 ſubject, Nancy?? / 

P. « You have told it, Madam, by 
our manner of breaking it to me. 
by Sing indeed, I queſtioned not that 
© he had /avo motives in his viſits here 
© —Both equally agreeable to me; for 
© all that family love me dearly.* 
; M: No love loſt, if fo, between 
ou and them. But this“ [Ring] 
is what I get 80 like your papa!— 
en my heart to him!” 
Pear Madam, excuſe me. Be 
8 fo good as to open your heart to e. 

„I don't love the Harlowes—But 
6 pray. excuſe me. 

M. «© You have put me quite out with 
« your forward temper!” [Angrily fit- 
ting down again.] 

B. I will be all patience and atten- 
tion. May I be allowed to read his 
* letter?” 


M. I wanted to adviſe with you 


upon it. But you are ſuch a ſtrange 
ereaturel - Vou are always for an- 
* ſwering one before one ſpeaks!” 


D. You'll be ſo good as to forgive 
me, Madam,—Bunt I thought every- 
9 9 7 (he among the reſt) knew, that 


« you had always declared againſt a le 
« cond mar riage.” 

M. And ſo 1 have. 
das in the mind I was in. Thing 
may offer: | 
I ſtared. _ 

I. ©. Nay, don't be ſurpriced!=1 
C don t intend -I don't intend? 

D. Not per haps, in the mind you 
are ins Madam.” 

M. Pert creature!” [Riſing again] 


—* We ſhall quarrel, I ſee— There 5 


n0— 

D. Once more, dear Madam, I beg 
© your excuſe, I will attend in ſilence. 
pra 72 Madam, ſit down again 
Pray do.“ {She ſat ud =P; May I 
© {ee the letter? | 
Noz there are ſome things in it 

© you won't like. Your temper is 

known, I find, to be unhappy. But 
nothing bad againk you; intimations, 
© on the contrary, that you ſhall be 
© the, better for him, if yo oblige 
© him.“ 
Not a living ſoul but the 7 
I ſaid, thought me ill-tempered: and I 
Was ee. that they ſhould, Who 
| tg: % as they bad: done by'the * 


2 


But then ir | 


M. Ave 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
univerſally acknowledged ſweetneſt i | 


the world. ; 
Here: we broke out a little; but at 


laſt, ſne read me ſome of the Paſſage | 


in the letter. But not the znoft mightily 
ridiculous, yet I could hardly keep my 
countenance neither, eſpecially when 
ſhe came to that paſſage which men- 
tions his fon health; and at which 
' ſhe-ſtopt; the beſt knew A ſoon 
reſuming; 

M. Well now, Nancy, tell me what 
« you think of it,” 


D. Nay, pray, Madam, tell me | 


« what you think of it.“ 

M. I expect to be anſwered by 

© anſwer; not by a queſtion! 
don't #ſe to de ſo ſhy to 5920 your 
© mind,” - 

D. Not when my mamma com» 
© mands me to do ſo,” 

M. Then ſpeak it now,” 

D. © Without heating the whole of 
© the letter?” 

M. to what you hawe beard, 
D Why then, Madam — Vou 
© won't hemy mam n if you 
give way to it.“ 

M. I am ſurprized at your affur- 
c ance, Nancy!” 3 . 
D. I mean, Madam, you will then 


© be re mamma HARLOWE. 


O dear heart!—But I'am pota 
c Fort | 


And her 3 went aud came. 


D. Dear Madam, [But, indeed, 


I don't love a Harlowe— that's what 
I mean] I am your child, and muft 
6: be} your child, 00 what you will.“ 
pert one, I am ſure, as 
ever mother bore! And you m be 
my child, do what I i As much 
as to ſay, you would not, if you 
could help it, if 1 
D. How * I have ſucha thought! 
Alt would be forward, indeed, if I 
© had=—when I don't know what your 
* mind is as to the propoſal; - when 


R W a a 


the propofal 1 is 12 wy advantageous 


© a one too. 


M. Looking a i little leſs diſcom- | 
poſed] C Why, indeed, ten thouſand 


pounds * 


D. And: 8 fore of: outliing 


© him, Madam!” - + - 
This Raggered her a little. 


M. * Sure. Nobody can be e 


But ĩt is very likely, that 


V. « Not atall, Madam. e 


: gang 


mn «„ «a «„ 2 „ aw 


m 4 Way, HT 


"4 wat 'Bleſs me, tho 


* "CLARISSA 


t poing to read ſomething {but ſtopt) 


about his conſtitution; his ſobriety 
« is well known—Why, I 
emen who have uſed the ſea, and 
c = different climates, and come 
; * to relax from cares in a tem - 
te one, and are ſober — are the 
„ Fikelien to live long of any men in 
[ + the world. 
ſkin is a fortification of dufte 
"I. «© Strange creature! 
D. God forbid, that any⸗ body I 
0 love and honour, ſhould marry a man 
© in hopes to $4ury bim— But ſuppoſe, 
Madam, at your time of life—? . 
M. My time of life?—Dear heart! 
What is my time of life, pray?” 
D. * Not old, Madam; and that you uu 
« are not, may be your danger!“ 
As I hope to live, (my dear) m 
ther ſmiled, and looked not diſpleaſel 
with me. 
M. Why, indeed, child Why. it in- 
© deed, I muſt needs ſay—And then I 
© ſhould chuſe to do nothing (froward 
© as you are ſometimes) to hurt yoga.” 


mo- 


D. Why, as do that, Mac am, I | 
„ can't expect that you ſhould Geprive 


« yourſelf of any ſatis faction 

M. Sati faction, my dear!—1 don't 
© ſay, it would bea ſatigfaction - But 
© could I do any · thing that would be- 
« nefit you, it would perhaps be an in- 
«© ducement to hold ane con ove upon. 
the ſubject. 


D. M fortune Aa vill be 


0 more conſiderable than my match, if 


I am to have Mr. Hickman.” 
M. Why ſo?—Mr, Hickman has 
0 fortune Os to entitle him to 
4 21 | 
D. * If you think ſo, that's 8 * 
M. = but 1 ſhould think. the 
© worſe of . myſelf, if I deſired. . 
© body's death; but 1 think, as 
ſay, Mr. Antony Harlowe is a — 
man, and 41 * fair for à long life.“ 1 
ught I, how ſhall 
© I do to know. — er this be an ob- 
4 « jeftion or a recommendation! 
D. Will you forgive me; Madam?” 5 
M. What, would the girl ſay?“ 
{to ooking as if ſhe was hal afraid . to 
wr te IV 5 is, ir Io $5 (3; 472 RET? 
aly, that 1 you. ma Aman 
© of bis time io nt vou, 241 two 


» 2 inſtead to be a nurſe 
time of lie, t nn worw 3 
* Saucebox!* rt bir ninny 1 
1 C Logs fo 17 eas 265 IT N r Tf > il 
; : 5 ys | 
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HARLOWS. 


„ © 1 


Don't you ſee that his 


«6. >. 


D. © Dear Madam — What I . 

is only, that theſe healthy old men 
« ſometimes fall into lingering diſor- 

< ders all at once. And I humbly 

6 evnceive, that the infirmities of age 

are uneaſily borne with, where 

_ remembrance of the pleaſanter ſeaſow 
comes not in to relieve the henltflcr 
of the two? 1 


M. <A ſtrange girl!—Yethishealthy % 


conſtitution an objection juſt now!— 
But I always told you, that you know 
either too much to be argued with, 
or too little for me to have 3 
« with Zeus 5 | 
D. $1 can't but ſay, 1 ſhould be glad 


of your commands, Madam, how to 
_ © behave myſelf to Mr. Antony Har- 


© lowe next time he comes. 


M. How to behave felt | 


Why, if you retire with contemp 


« of him, when he next comes, it 


be but as you _ been uſed: rodoof 


late.“ 
D. © Then he i 7 5 to come noting Na- 
dam“ 
M. And ſuppoſe he ber. wat” ® 
D. I can't help it, if it be 


« pleaſure, Madam. He defires a tle 


— 
come, it will be in purſuance of that 
OM line, I preſume?? 


your arch and pert 


© in anſwer to his fas letter. 


M. None of 
c leers, girl !—-You know won't bear 
them. 

you would (ay to this matter. I have” 
5 3 written; but I ſhall preſentl 
D. It is mighty good of — 9 
© dam, (I hope the man will eh 400 
* to anſwer his firſt application by let- 
0 ne be ſbould Write, 6 

once Tait. 8 

M. That fetch won't let iow” into N 
© my intention, as to what I Rial write. 
c * is too aucil put.” 5 

F Perhaps 1 can gueſs at your in 
c, gens Madam, were it ws benen 
« me ſo to do.? 


M. Perhaps I well not ada. 


Mr, Hickman of an man; uſing Un 


the warſe for reſpecting m.. 
D. © Nor, perhaps, would I, Na- 


C dam, if I hed his reſpects. 


„ a. J underſtand you. But, * 
. haps, it is in Jour power to make 
©. me hearkess or not, to Mr. Kar- 
6: lowe.“ Yo 11 » 
D. * Young men, Js have probii- 
eee 


n 


W 


I had a mind to hear Wart 


bf en n aun, | 
„ need 
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$24 ease 
© need not be in haſte for a wife. Mr. 
© Hickman, mu man! muſt ſtay his 
© time, or take his remedy,* 

M. * He bears more from you, thana a 
man ought.” 
D. Then, I doubt, he gives a rea- 
© ſon for the treatment he meets with.“ 

M. * Provoking creaturet* 

D. I have but one requeſt to make 
to you, Madam. 
. A dutifulone, I oppoſe. What 

js it, pray? 

* That if you marry, I may be 

itted to live ſingle. 
1. © Perverſe creature, I'm ſure! Pp . 


© that you ſhould refule ſuch terms? 
4 Tex thouſand pounds! At the — 6 
ten thouſand pounds A very han 
ſome propoiallSo many fire things 


too, to give you one by one!—Deareſt 
Madam, forgive me!—T hope it is 
„not yet ſo far gone, that raillying 


© this man will bethought want of duty 
to you. 


= 5. ns rallying of bim, and 


© Four reverence to me, it is pus, have 
© one ſource.” 


:-,<© thouſand pound — 

M. Is no unhandſome propoſal. 5 
D. Indeed I think fo. I hope, 
Madam, you will not be behind- hand * 
* with him in generolity.” | 

AM. He won't be ten thouſand 
pounds the better for me, if he ſur- 
« yive me. 

D. No, Madam; he can't expect 


© that as you have a daughter, and as 
8 and has not a child: pF 


he is a 
Poor old foul!' 

M. * Old foul, Nancy! And thus to 

2 call him for being a batchelor, and 

©. not having A child Does this be- 

© come you?” 


D. Not old foul for that; Madam— 


But half the fum; five thouſand 


© pounds; you can't engage for leſs, 
« Madam.” 


M. That ſum hae your app n 
-. © then?” : [Loaking as if he'd be _ 


Frith me.] 


py Aa he leaves it to your generoſity, : 


4 5 Madam, to reward his kindnefs to 
©: you, it can't be leſs.— Do, dear Ma- 

dam, permit me, without e 
* your diſpleaſure, to call him poor o 


ful again. 0 
| / ae. — was ſuch a whicnfoal-. 


s 


e ee 


inolamry e for 1 believe Hooks | 


ed very y; atleaſt I intended to d 
ſo]I— I hate that wicked fly look. You 


4 * give yourſelf vety free airs—Dow'e 


* you?” 

D. I ſnatched her band, and killed 
it— My dear mamma, be not a 
« with Your girl!—You have told me, 
that you was very lively formerly,” 

M. Formerly! Good lack l But 


© were I to encourage his pro fals, 


vou may be ſure, that for Mr. Hick. 
man's ſake, as well as yours, I ſhoulf 
make a wiſe agreement.” 


D. © You have both lived to years of 
D. How can I expect, Madam, 


1 Madam.“ 


E N a 
D. He alſo is for making a a 


© agreement, or hinting at one, at leaſt.“ 


M. Well, the ſhort and the long 1 


© ſuppoſe is this: I have not your con- 


< ſent $020 ar 
D. Indeed, 7 Madam, you have not 


ds 22 ery 


M. Let me tell „ that if vw 


© dence conſiſts in wi ing well to one's 
_ © ſelf, I ſee not but the young n are 
D. I hope not, Madam. But en ; 


as prudent as the old ſouls, 
D. Dear Madam, would you blame 
me, if to wiſh you not to marry Mr. 


Antony Harlowe, is to wiſh well to 


mM 7 4 
© You are m night witty I with 


© you were as duti 
D. I am more dutiful, I hope, than 


2 witty or I mould be a fool, as well 


© as we ſaucebox. * 
M. Let me ju boch Parents 
© are only to live y their children, let 


them deſerve it or not. That' 5 ther 
Cc dutiful notion 1* - 


D. Heaven forbid chat 1 ſhould 
* wiſh, if there be two intereſts between 


my mother and me, that my mother 


6 poſtpone her own for mine! or give 


© up any-thing that would add to the 


© real comforts of her life, to oblige 
© met—Tell me, my dear mamma, if 


© you think the clofing with this pro- 


poſal ill: 
M. I ay, That ten thouſand pounds 


* js ſuch an acquiſition to one's family, 
that the er of it deſerves a civil re- 


© turn. 


S er, W the 


' © chance only: —If, indeed, you have a 
© view to an increaſe of family, the 


money may provide" 


M. *You can * keep within tolerable ' 


5 bounds = 


Ves, 1 ſuppoſe I am an old foul 


s 
F 
4 
4 


2 


wh > do wo 


© *ELARISSA 
« hounds . That faucy fleer I cannot 


Cana he k 
D. Deareſt, deareſt Madam, for- 
give me; but old foul ran in my head 


« again!—Nay, indeed and upon my 
6 s | * wot be robbed of that 


charming [mile!* And again I kiffed 


her hand. | 


M. Away, bold creature! Nothing 


can be lo provoking as to be made to 


' + \mile when one would chuſe, and 


« ought, to be angry.' | 
D. But, dear Madam, if it be to be, 
] preſume you won't think of it be- 
6 fore next quinter.” 
M. What now would the pert one 
© be at?” | | | 
D. *© Becauſe he only propoſes to en · 
« tertain you with pretty ſtories of fo- 


4 reign nations in a winter's evening. 
s Deareſt, deareſt Madam, let me have 


© MRS, ANNABELLA HOWE, TO au- 


the reading of his letter through. I 
vill forgive him all he ſays about 
ne. | 3 

M. It may be a very difficult thing, 


$ perhaps, for a man of the beſt ſenſe to 


« write a love-letter, that may not be 
6 cavilled at. | 


D. That's becauſe lovers in their 


# letters. hit not the medium. They 
either write too much nonſenſe, or too 
{ little. But do you call this odd ſoul's 
letter [No more will I call him o 
$ ſoul, if Ican help it] a love-letter?” 

M. Well, well, I ſee you are averſe 
# tothis matter. I am not to be your 
notber; you will live ſingle, if J 
© marry. Thad a-mind to ſee if gene- 
© roſity governed you in your views. I 
* ſhall purſue my own inclinations; and 
if they ſhould happen to be ſuitable to 
yours, pray let me for the future be 
1 rewarded by you, than hitherto 
r | 

And away ſhe flung, without ſtaying 
for a re 8 dare ſay, tha 
did not better approve of 7 
Were it onl; that the merit of denying 
might have ho all her own, and to lay 
the ſtronger obligation upon her ſaucy” 
—_— | 


She wrote ſuch a aide rv · lite refuſal 
when ſhe went from me, as might not 
exclude hope in any other wooerz what- 
eher it may do in Mr. Tony Haclowe. 

It will be my part, to take care to 
heat her off the Re the half-promiſes to 


make him, (82.2908, will ſee in her an - 
dert) upon cone 


tion that he withdraw 


iu fait, For who knows what effect the 


4 


HARLOWE. 


old; batchelor's exoticks \Far-fetched 
and dear-bought you know is aproverb} 
might otherwiſe, have upon a woman's 
mind, wanting nothin 
ſaries, gewgaws,. and fineries, and of. 
fered ſuch as are not eaſily to be met 
with, or.purchaſed? . 
Well, but now I gire you leave ta 

read here, in this place, the copy of my 
mother's anſwer to your uncle's letter. 
Not one comment will I make upon it. 

I know my duty better. ./ 

therefore, taking the liberty to h 

that I may, in yout preſent lefs diſagree- 
able, though not wholly agreeable ſitua 
tion, provoke a ſmile from you, TI con. 
clude mylelf, your ewer - affectianate and 
faithful . 3 


825 


but unneceſ. 


\ Anna Howe. 


© TONY HARLOWE, ESQ. 


© FRIDAY, MAY T9. 


| © MR, ANTORY HARLOWE, ' 


© $IR LE 


„1 is not uſual, I believe, 1 


« ſex to anſwer by pen and ink the 


« firſt letter on theſe occaſions. The rf © 
© letter! How odd is that! As if Iex- 
« pected another; which Ido not. But 


* 


then I think, as I do not judge pro- 
| © per to encourage your Bn" i 
is no reaſon why I ſhould not anſwer 
in civility where ſo great a civility is 
© intended. Tadead, 
«© opinion, that a perſon was entitled ta 
© that, and not to ill-u 
had a reſpe& for me. And ſoIhave 
© often and often told my daughter. 


there 


was always of 


ſage, becauſe he | 


* A woman, I think, .makes but a 


© poor figure in a man's eye afterwards, 
and does no reputation to her ſex nei- 
ther, when ſhe behaves like a tyrant 
© to him before-hand.. Ws”. 


'© Tobe ſure, Sir, if I. ere to change 


* my condition, I know not a gentle- 
man whole propoſal could be more 
agreeable. Your 
© nieces have enough without you: ny 
© daughteris a fine fortune without me, 
and I ſhould take care, to double it, 
© living or dying, were I to do ſuch a 
« thing: ſo nobod 
* for it. But Nancy would not think 


hew and your 


y need to be the worſe 


r | 1 fb at TY ; 
All the comfort I kyow of in chil- 
* dren, is, that when, young they do 
5 with, us what they will, and all is 


* pretty 


| "CLARISSA 


© pretty in them to their very faults; 
© and when they are grown up, they 
© think their parents muſt live for them 
only; and deny themſelves every- 
© thing for. their ſakes. I know Nancy 
© could not bear a father-in-faw. ' She 
would fly at the very thought of my 


that I ſtand-in fear of my daughter 
© neither. It is not fit 8 But 
© the has her poor papa's ſpirit. A very 
* yjolent one that . And one would 
© not chuſe, you know, Sir, to enter into 


© renounce a daughter for, or ſhe a mo- 


© 3s not. 5% 
I have now been a widow theſe ten 
© years; nobody to controul me: and 


E Sir, yon and I are beſt as we are, I 
t believe: nay, I am ſure of it: for we 
£ wantnot what either has; having both 
E more than we know what to do with. 


© accountable for any of my ways. 
My daughter, indeed, though ſhe 
jis a fine girl, as girls go, [She has too 
much ſenſe, indeed, for one of her ſex; 
© and knows ſhe has it] is more a check 
© to me than one would wiſh a daugh- 
© ter to be: for who would chuſe to be 
* always ſnapping at each other? But 
© ſhe will foon be married; and then, 
© not living together, we ſhall only come 
© together when we are pleaſed, and 
© ftay away when we are not; and fo 
'© like other lovers, never ſee any-thing 
but the beſt ſides of each other. 
Ion, for all this, that I love her 


— 


—— 


— 


© would not wiſh to provoke her to do 
© regarded every-where, that having 
* lived ſo much of my prime a widow, 
I would not lay myſelf open to her 


© you know. 
* Your gen 


your good opinion of me. When I 
know you acquieſce with this my ci- 
* vil refuſal, [And indeed, Sir, I am 
* as much in earneſt in it, as if I had 


Nancy and I may, with your permiſ- 
_ © fion, come t6 ſee your fine things; 
© for I am a great admirer of rarities 
c that come from abroad, 


i ay — — —— - — — . - = — 
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c being im earneſt to give her one. Not 


any affair, that, one knows, one muſt 


ther. Except indeed one's heart were 
© ouch im it; which, I bleſs God, mine 


IJ am ſaid not to bear controul: fo, 


* And I know I could not be in the leaſt 


LC dearly; and ſhe me, I dare ſay: fo 

* otherwiſe. Beſides, the girl is fo much 
there. 
* cenfures, or even to her indifference, 


erovs propoſal requires 
© all this explicitneſs. I thank you for 


* fpoken broader] I don't know but 


So, Sir, let us only conyerſe occy, 
ſionally as we meet as we uſed to do, 
without any other view to each other, 
than good wiſhes: which I hope may 
not be leſſened for this declining: And 
then I ſhall always think myſelf your 
ohiigtd fer] nw, 

| © ANNABELLA Howr. 


P. S. I ſent word by Mrs. Lori. 

mer, that I would write an an- 

© ſwer: but would, take time for 
© conſideration. So hope, Sir, you 
© won't think it a flight, I did not 
© write ſooner,” 32 


K K „% „ K * 


LETTER xxxih, 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BET. 
- ©, FORD; RSQ, -- 
Rf tit SUNDAY, MAY 21. 
I Am too much diſturbed in my mind, 
to think of any-thing but revenge; 
or I did intend to give thee an account 
of Miſs Harlowe's obſervations on the 
play. Miſs Harlowe's I ſay. Thon 
knoweſt that I hate the name of Har- 
loabe; and JI am exceedingly out of hu. 
mour with her, and with her. ſaucy 
friend. ORC BALLS 
4 What's the matter zoww?” thou'lt 
3 
Matter enough; for while we were 
at the play, Dorcas, who had her orders, 
and a key to her lady's chamber, as well 
as a maſter-key to her drawers and ma- 
hogany-cheſt, cloſet-key and all, found 
means to come at ſome of Mifs Howe's 
Jaſt · written letters. The vigilant wench 
was directed to them by ſeeing her lady 
take a letter out of her ſtays, and put 
it to the others, before the went out 
with me— Afraid, as the women ups 


braidingly tell me, that I ſhould find it 


Dorcas no ſooner found them, than 
ſhe aſſembled three ready writers of the 
Non- apparentsz and Sally, and be, and 
they employed themſelves with the ut- 
moſt diligence, in making extracts, ac. 
cording to former directions, from theſe 
curſed letters, for my uſe. co I 
may well call them—Such abules/- 
Such virulence 0 this little fury 
Miſs Howe! Well might boy Bay = 
friend (who has been equally free wih 
me, or the occaſion could not have been 
given) be ſo violent as ſhe lately 9 
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my endeavduring to come at one of theſe 
letters. 

I was ſure; that this fair- one, at ſo 
early an age, with a conſtitution ſo firm, 
health ſo blooming, eyes ſo ſparkling, 
expectations, therefore, ſo lively, and 
hope ſo predominating, could not be ab- 
ſolutely, and from her own vigilance, 
ſo guarded, and ſo apprehenſive, as I 
have found her to be. 5 

Sparkling eyes, Jack, when the poeti- 
cal tribe have ſaid all they can for them, 


are an infallible ſign of a rogue, or room 


for a rogue, in the heart. 

Thou mayeſt go on with thy preach- 
ments, and Lord M. with his wiſdom 
of nations, I am now more aſſured of 
her than ever. And now my revenge is 
up, and joined with my love, all reſiſt- 
ance muſt fall before it. And molt ſo- 
lemnly do I ſwear, that Miſs Howe ſhall 
come in for her ſnack, e 

And here, juſt now, is another letter 
brought from the ſame little virulent 
devil. I hope to procure tranſcripts 
from that too, very l if it be put 


to the teſt; for the ſaucy fair- one is re- 


ſolved to go to church this morning; 
not ſo much from a ſpirit of devotion, 
I have reaſon to think, as to try whether 
ſhe can go out without check, controul, 
or my attendance, oe 

IHAVE been denied breakfaſting with 
her. Indeed ſhe was a little diſpleaſed 
with me laſt night: becauſe, on our re- 
turn from the play, I obliged her to paſs 
the reſt of the night with the women 


and me, in their parlour, and to ſtay 


till near one. She told me at parting, 
that ſhe expected to have the whole next 
day to herſelf. I had not read the ex- 
tracts then; ſo was all affectionate re- 


ſpect, awe, and diſtance; for I had re- 


ſolved to begin a new courſe, and, if 
poſſible, to baniſh all jealouſy and ſu- 


ſpicion from her heart: and yet I had 


no reaſon to be much troubled at her 

paſt ſuſpicions ; ſince, if a woman will 

continue with a man whom ſhe ſuſpects, 

when ſhe can get from him, or thinks 

me can, I am ſure it is a very hopeful 
n. | 


SHE is gone. Slipt down before I 
was aware. She had ordered. a' chair, 
on purpoſe to exclude my perſonal at- 
tendance, But I had taken proper pre- 


cautions, , Will attended her by con- 


— 


ſent; Peter, the houſe-ſervant, was | 


within Will's call. 

I had, by Dorcas, repreſented. her 
danger from Singleton, in order to diſ- 
ſuade her from going at all, unleſs ſhe 


allowed me to attend her; but I was 


anſwered, with her uſual ſaucy ſmart- 
neſs, That if there were no cauſe of fear. 
of being met with at the play-houſe, 
when there were but two play-houſes, 
ſurely there was leſs at church, when 
there were ſo many churches. The 
chairmen were ordered to carry her to 
St. James's church: | 
But ſhe would not be ſo careleſs of 
obliging me, if the knew what I have 


already come at, and how the women 


urge me on; for they are continually 


complaining of the reftraint they lie un- 


der, in their behaviour; in their atten» 
dance; neglecting all their concerns in 
the front-houſe ; and keeping this elegant 


back one entirely free from company, that 


ſhe may have no ſuſpicion of them, They 
doubt not my generoſity, they ſay: but 
why, for my own ſake, in Lord M.'s 


ſtile, Gould I make ſo long a harveſt of 


ſo little corn? 


Women, ye reaſon well. I think TI 
will begin my operations the moment 
ſhe comes in. e | 


'S * 


I HAVE come at the letter brought 


her from Miſs Howe to-day. Plot, 
conjuration, ſorcery, witchcraft, all go- 
ing forward! I ſhall not be able to ſee 


this Mi Harloaue with patience. As 


the nymphs below aſk, ſo do I, Why 


=O 


is night neceſſary ? And Sally and Polly 
upbraidingly remind me of my firſt at- 


tempts upon themſelves. Yet force an- 
ſwers not my end—And yet it may, if 


there be truth in that part of the liber- 


tine's creed, That once ſubdued, is al- 


_ avays ſubdued! And what woman an- 


ſwers affirmatively to the queſtion? 


4 


sx is returned: but refuſes to ad- 


mit me: and inſiſts upon having the day 


to herſelf, Dorcas tells, me, that ſhe 


believes her denial is from motives of 


piety—Oons, Jack, is there impiety in 


ſeeing me!—- Would it not be the higheſt 


act of piety, to reclaim me? And is this 


to be done by her refuſing to ſee me, 


when ſhe is in a devouter frame than 


uſual? But J hate her, hate her hearti- 


ly! She is old, ugly, and deformed.— 
But O the blaſphemy! Yet ſhe is an 
3X Harlowe z 
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lde and I do and can hate her 
or that. A 
But ſinee I muſt not ſee her, [She 
will be miſtreſs of her own will, and of 
Her time, truly !] let me fill up my time, 
by telling thee what I have come at. 


The firſt letter the women met with, 
is dated April 27 *. Where can ſhe 
have put the preceding ones !—It men- 
tions Mr. Hickman as a buſy fellow 
between them, Hickman had beſt take 
care of himſelf, She ſays in it, I hope 
© you have no cauſe to repent returning 
© by. Norris It is forthcoming on de- 
© and.“ Now, what the devil can this 

ean Her Norris forthcoming on 
emand '— The devil take me, 111 am 
out-Norris'd!—If ſuch innocents can 
allow themſelves to plot, (to Norris) 
well may I. | 2 5 

She is ſorry, that her Hannah can't 
he with ber - And what if ſhe could ?— 
What could Hannah do for her in ſuch 
a houſe as this? A | 

The abomen in the houſe are ta be found 
aut in one breakfaſiing. The women are 
enraged at both the correſpondents for 
this; and more than ever make a point 
of my ſubduing her. Thad a good mind 
to give Miſs Howe to them in full pro- 
perty. 
mall be done. 

HMoug bits taking me at my word. She 
"wondered I did not offer again. Adviſes 
her, if I don't ſoon, not to flay with me. 
Cautions her, 0 keep me at a diftance ; 
not to permit the leaft familiarity—See, 
Jack See, Belford !—Exaftly as I 
thought !-—Her vigilance all owing to 
a cool friend; who can fit down quiet- 
ly, and give that advice, which in her 
_ own caſe ſhe could not take, What an 
encouragement to me to proceed in my 
devices, when J have reaſon to think, 
that my beloved's reſerves are owing 
more to Miſs Howe's cautions, than to 
her own inclinations! But it is my in- 
tereſt to be wo Miſs Howe tells her 
INTEREST, fools! - I thought theſe 
girls knew, that my intereſt was ever 

jubſeryient to my pleaſure. ; 
What would I give to come at the 


copies of the letters to which thoſe of 
Miſs Howe are anſwers! ? 
- - The next letter is dated May 3 . In 


this the little termagant expreſſes hey 


* Bee Vol. III. Letter LX. 


— 


Say but the word, Jack, and it 
Sbe is fa that Miſs Harlowe had 


— 
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aſtoniſhment, that her mother ſhould 


write to Miſs Harlowe, to forbid her to 
correſpond with her daughter. Mr. 
Hickman, ſhe ſays, is of opinion, that 
ſhe ought not to obey ber mother. How 
the creeping fellow trims between both! 
I am afraid, that I muſt puniſh him, ag 


well as this virago; and I have a ſcheme . 


rumbling in my head, that wants but 
half an hour's muſing to bring into 
form, that will do. my buſineſs upon 
both. I cannot bear, that the parental 
authority ſhould be thus deſpiſed, thus 
trampled under foot But obſervs the 
vixen, Tis well he is of ber opinien ; 
for her muther having ſet her up, ſte 
muſt have ſomebody to quarrel with,— 
Could a Lovelace have allowed himſelf 
a greater licence? This girl's a deviliſh 
rake in her heart. Had fhe been a man, 
and one of us, ſhe'd have outdone us 
all in enterprize and ſpirit, _ 5 
"> She waents but very Fe farther pro- 
vocation, the ſays, to fly privately to 
London. And if ſbe does, fhe will not 
leave her till ſhe ſees ber either honour- 


ably married, or quit of the wwretch. 


Here, Jack, the tranſcriber Sally has 
added a prayer. For the Lord's ſake, 
* dear Mr, Lovelace, get this fury to 
© London!'——Her fate, I can tell thee, 
Jack, if we had her among us, ſhould 
not be ſo lon ien as her friend's. 
What a gantlope would ſhe run, when 
J had done with her, among a dozen of 
her own pitileſs ſex, whom my char- 

mer ſhall never fee !—But more of this 
anon. 5 

I find by this letter, that my ſaucy 
captive had been drawing the characters 
of every varlet of ye. Nor am ſpared 
in it more than you. The man's a fool, 
© to be ſure, my dear,”—Let me periſh, 


if they either of them find me one! 
A. filly fellow, at leaſt.Curſed con- 


temptible . ] ſee not but they are a 
« ſet of infernal”—There's for thee, 
Belford “ and he the Beelxebub.— 
There's for thee, Lovelace And yet 
ſhe would have her friend marry a Beel- 
zebub.— And what have any of us 


done, (within the knowledge of Miſy 
. Harlowe) that ſhe ſhould give ſuch an 


account of us, as ſhould excuſe ſo much 
. abuſe from Miſs Howe But the oc- 

caſion that ſhall warrant this abuſe is 

to come! „ 


dhe blames her, for not admitting 
+ dee vol, III. Letter Lx VIII. 


Mi 
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Miſs Partington to her bed. Watchful 
t a5 you are, what could have happened? 
violence were intended, he would 
« not flay for the night." I am aſhamed 
to have this hinted to me by this vi- 
rago. Sally writes upon this hint— 
« See, Sir, what is expected from you. 
An hundred and an hundred times 


have we told you of this. And fo 


they have. But, to be ſure, the advice 
from them was not of half the efficacy 
as it will be from Miſs Hoabe.— You 


_ * might hawe ſat up after ber, or not 


t yoxue to bed,” proceeds ſhe, 

But can there be ſuch apprehenſions 
between them, yet the one adyiſe her to 
ſtay, and the other reſolve to wait my 
imperial motion for marriage? I am 
glad I know that. 5 

She approves of my propoſal of Mrs. 


Fretchville's houſe. She puts her upon 


expecting ſettlements; upon naming a 
day: and concludes with inſiſting upon 
her 1 notwithſtanding her mo- 
ther's prohibitions; or bids her take 
the conſequence, Undutiful wretches ! 
How I long to vindicate againſt them 
both the inſulted parental character 
Thou wilt ſay to thyſelf, by this time, 
And can this proud and inſolent girl 
© be the fame Miſs Howe, who feh 


© for honeſt Sir George Colmar; and 


* who, but for this her beloved friend, 


© would have followed him in all his 
broken fortunes, when he was obliged 
© to quit the kingdom? . 

Yes, ſhe is the very ſame. And I 
youre found in others, as well as in 
myſelf, that a firſt paſſion thoroughly 
ſubdued, made the conqueror of it a 
rover; the conquereſs a tyrant. 
Well, but now comes mincing.in a 
letter from one who has the honour of 
dear Miſs Hoge commands, to ac- 
quaint Miſs Harlowe, that Miſs Howe 
is exceſſively concerned for the concern 
foe has given her. HAT OY 
I have great temptations, on this 
© occafion,” ſays the prim Gothamite, 
© to expreſs my own reſentments upon 
your preſent flate. tn tt 
J own reſentments!''—And why 
did he not fall into this femptation ? 
Why, truly, becauſe he knew not what 
that ſtate was which gave him ſo tempt- 
Wig a ſubjet—Only by a conjecture, and 
o - forth. ; 2 
le then dances in his ſtile, as he does 


3 See Vol. III. Letter LAX. : 


— 


— 


ed 
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muſt have made the grand tour, and 
come home by the way of 9 4 | 

© And being moreover forbid," fays 
the prancer, t enter into the eruel ſub. 
© jet, —This prohibition was a merey 
to thee, friend Hickman !- But why 
cruel ſubject, if thou knoweſt not what 
it is, but conjectureſt only from the diſ- 
turbanice it gives to a girl, that is het 


mother's diſturbance, will be thy diſ- 


turbance, and the difturbance, in turn, 
of eyery-body with whom fhe is inti- 


mately acquainted, unleſs I have the 
humbling of her? | 


In another letter +, the little fury 
profeſfes, that ſhe will aurite, and that 
no man hall write for ber, as if ſome 
medium of that kind had been pro- 


poſed. She approves of Her fair friend's 


intention to leave me, if ſhe can be re- 
ceived by her relations. Lam a wretch, 
a fooliſh abretch. She hates me for my 
teaxing ways. She has juft made an 
acquaintance with one who knows a vaſt 


deal of my private biſtory. A curſe up- 
on her, and upon her el a 


© The man is really a villain, an exe- 


© exable one. — Devil take her- Had 


I a dozen lives, I might have forfeited 
them all twenty crimes ago. An odd 
way of reckoning, Jack! 5 
iſs Betterton, Miſs Lockyer, are 
named — The man (ſhe irreverently re- 
peats) ſhe again calls a villain. Let 
me periſh, I repeat, if I am called a vil - 
lain for nothing !—She wui/l have her 


uncle (as Miſs Harlowe requeſts) ſound- 


ed about receiving her. Dorcas is to be 


attached to her intereſt : my letters are 


to be come at by ſurprize or trick. | 
What thinkeſt thou of this, Jack:? 
Miſs Howe is alarmed at my attempt 
to come at a letter of hers. 


Were I to come at the knowledge of ber 
freedoms with my character, the ſays, 


ſhe ſhould be afraid to ſtir out without a 
guard. I'would adviſe the vixen to get 
her guard ready. ' 3 | 

I am at the bead of a gang of wretches, 


[ Thee, Jack, and thy brother varlets, 
e owns ſhe means] who join together 


to betray innocent creatures, qd lo ſup- 
port one another in their. villainies 
What ſayeſt thou to this, Belford ? 


She abonders not at her melancholy re- 
fleftions for meeting me, for being forced 
upon me, and tricked by me.—I hope, 


+ See Letter XI. 6f this Volume. 
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in his gaite! To be fure, to be ſure, He 
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this! | hs 
But ſhe comforts her, that ſhe will be 
hoth a warning and example to all her 
ſex. I hope the ſex will thank me for 
this. | DEE A 
The nymphs had not time, they ſay, 
to tranſcribe all that was worthy of my 
reſentment in this letter: ſo I muſt find 
an opportunity to come at it myſelf. 
Noble rant, they ſay, it contains—But 
Iam a /educer, and an hundred vile fel - 
los, in it.—Ard the devil, it ſeems, 


took poſſeſſion of my heart, and of the 


hearts of all her friends, in the ſame 
dark hour, in order to provoke her to 
meet me. Again, There is a fate in her 
error, ſhe fays.—Why then ſhould ſhe 
grieve ?—Adwverſity is her ſhining time, 
and I can't tell what—Yet never to 
thank the man to whom ſhe owes the 


ſhine! 


In the next letter * Wicked 5 1 


am, ſbe fears I muſt be her lord and 

maſter. 3 | 

, N 
She retracts what ſhe ſaid againſt me 


in her laſt. My behaviour to my Roſe- 


bud; Miſs Harlowe to take poſſeſſion 


of Mrs. Fretchville's houſe; I to ſtay 
at Mrs, Sinclair's; the ſtake I have in 
my country; my reverſions: my ceco- 
nomy; my perſon; my addreſs, [ Some- 
thing like in all this!] are brought in 
my . to induce her now not to 
leave me. How do I love to puzzle theſe 
long -fighted girls! 5 

Yet my teazing ways, it ſeems, are 
intolerable. Are women only to teaze, 
1 trow ?—The ſex may thank them- 


ſelves for teaching me to out-teaze 


them. So the headſtrong Oharles XII. 


of Sweden taught the Czar Peter to 


beat him, by continuing a war with the 
Muſcovites againſt the ancient maxims 
of his kingdom. . 
May elernal vengeance PURSUE 
© the willain, [Thank Heaven, ſhe 


does not ſay overtake] * if he give room 


+ © to doubt bis hunour /'—Women can't 
ſwear, Jack—ſweet ſouls! they can only 
curſe. ln ans; ; 

I am ſaid, ta doubt her lobe Have I 
not reaſon? And ſhe, 10 doubt my ar- 
dour—Ardour, Jack !—W hy, tis very 

right— Women, as Miſs Howe ſays, 
and as every rake knows, love ar- 
dours! apr 


man's upon the uncle. 


* mined brutes in the wworld. 


® See Letter XVII, 
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Jack, thou'lt have done preaching after 


She apprizes her of the ill ſucceſi 
the application made to ber — 
Hickman no doubt !— I muſt have this 
fellow's ears in my pocket, very quick. 
ly, I believe. ; 


She ſays, She is equally ſhocked, 1 


enraged againſt all her family: Mrs. 
Norton's weight has been tried upon 
Mrs. Harlowe, as well as Mr. Hick. 
© But never were 
© there,” ſays the vixen, * ſuch deter. 
Her un. 
cle concludes ber ruined already. Is 
not that a call upon me, as well as 2 
reproach ?—They all expected applicg. 
tions from her when in diftireſs—but 
wwere reſolved not to flir an inch to ſave 
ber life. She was accuſed of premedi. 
tation and contrivance. Miſs Howe i; 


concerned, ſhe tells her, for the revenge 
77 pride may put me upon taking for the 
ift 


ance ſhe has kept me at—And well 
ſhe may.—lIt is now evident to her, that 
ſhe muſt be mine (for her couſin Mor- 
den, it ſeems, is ſet againſt her too) 
An act of neceſſity, ab 
Thy friend, Jack, to be already made 
a woman's convenience! Is this to b 
borne by a Lovelace? 7 

I ſhall make great uſe of this letter, 


From Miſs Howe's hints of what paſl. - 


ed between her uncle Harlowe and Hick- 


man, [It muft be Hickman] I can give 


room for my invention to play; for ſhe 


tells her, that he wwill not reweal all. 


] muſt endeayour to come at this letter 


myſelf. I muſt have the very words: 


extracts will not do. This letter, 


when I have it, muſt be my compaſs to 


ſteer by. „ 
The fire of friendſhip then blazes 
and crackles. I never before imagined 
that ſo fervent a friendſhip could ſubſiſt 
between two ſiſter-beauties, both toaſts. 


But even here it may be inflamed by 
oppoſition, and by that contradiction 


which gives vigour to female ſpirits of 

a warm and romantick turn. 
She raves about coming up, if by fo 

doing ſhe could prevent ſo noble a crea- 


ture from ſtooping too low, or ſave ber 


From ruin.—Qne reed to ſupport ano- 
ther! I think I will contrive to bring 
her up. 1 

How comes it to paſs, that I cannot 


. help being pleaſed with this virago's 


ſpirit, though I ſuffer by it? Had Ther 


but here, I'd engage, in a week's time, 


to 
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| +0 teach her ſubmiſſion without reſerve. 


What pleaſure ſhould I have in break - 
ing ſach a ſpirit! I ſhould wiſh for her 
but for one month, in all, Ithink. She 
would be too tame and ſpiritleſs for me 
after that. How ſweetly pretty to ſee 


HARLOWE. zr 
having prevailed upon her to fog 
I am glad that any good may flow From, 
my actions. N 


Annexed to this letter is a paper che | 


moſt ſaucy that ever was written of a 
mother by a daughter. There are in 


the two lovely friends, when humbled , it ſuch free reflections upon widows 


and tame, both fitting in the darkeſt 


corner of a room, arm in arm, weep- 
ing and ſobbing for each other !—And 
I their emperor, their then ackrorvledg- 


ed emperor, reclined at my eaſe in the 


ſame room, uncertain to which I ſhould 
firſt, grand ſignior like, throw out my 
handkerchief! 

Again mind the us ſhexs enraged 
at the Harlowes: ſhe is angry at ber 
own mother; ſbe is exaſperated againfl 
her fooliſh and low-wanity'd Lovelace, 
FooOLISH, a little toad! [God forgive 
me for calling a virtuous girl a toad!] 
« Letus floop to lift the awretch out of bis 
© dirt, though we ſoilour fingers in doing 
it! He has not been guilty of direct in- 
«decencytoyou.*'—Itſeemsextraordinary 
to Miſs Howe that I have not. Nor 
© dare he. She ſhould be ſure of that. 
If women have ſuch things in their 
heads, why ſhould not J in my heart? 
Mot ſo much of a devil as that comes 
to neither, Such willainous intentions 
evould. haus fſhewn themſelves before 
now if I bad them.—Lord help them! 

. She then puts her friend upon urging 


For ſetilements, licence, and ſo-forth.— 


No room for delicacy now, ſhe ſays; 
and tells her what ſhe ſhall ſay, 10 


bring all forward from me. — Is it not 


as clear to thee, Jack, as it is to me, 


that I ſhould have carried my point 


long ago, but for this vixen? She re- 
proaches her for having MODESTY'D 
away, as ſhe calls it, more than one op- 
portunity, that ſhe ought not to have 


flipt. Thus thou ſeeſt, that the nobleſt 
of the ſex mean nothing in the world 


by their ſhyneſs and diſtance, but to 
pound the poor fellow they diſlike not, 
when he comes into their purlieus. 

Though trick'd into this man's power, 
ſhe tells He is not meanly ſubjugated 
to it. There are hopes of my reforma- 
tion, it ſeems, from my reverence for 
ber; fince before her I never had any 
reverence for what was good! I am a 
great, a ſpecious deceiver. I thank 
her for this, however. A good moral 
uſe, ſhe fays, may be made of my 


6 


and batchelors, that I cannot but won 
der how Miſs Howe came by her learn 
ing. Sir George Colmar, I can tell 
thee, was a greater fool than thy friend, 
if ſhe had it all for nothing. | 
The contents of this paper acquaint 


Miſs Harlowe, that her uncle Antony 


has been making propoſals of marriage 
to her mother. - 1 


The old fellow's heart ought to be 


a tough one, if he ſucceed; or ſhe who 
broke that of a much worthier man, 
the late Mr. Howe, will ſoon get rid 
of him. PE 3k | 
But be this as it may, the ſtupid fa- 
mily is made more irreconcileable than 


ever to their goddeſs-daughter for old 
Antony's thoughts of marrying: fo I 


am more ſecure of her than ever. And 


8 I believe at laſt, that my tender 


eart will be moved in her favour. For 
I did not wiſh, that ſhe ſhould have 


nothing but perſecution and diftreſs,— 
But why loves the the brutes, as Miſs 


Howe juſtly calls them, ſo much; me 
ſo little? e rt e . 
L have till. more unpardonable tran» 


ſeripts from other letters. 
LETTER XXXII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


nx next letter is of ſuch a na- 


ture, that, I dare ſay, theſe proud 


rogues would not have had it fall into 


my hands for the world®#®,  _ 
I ſee by it to what her diſpleaſure 
with me, in relation to my propoſals, 


was owing. They were not ſummed 


up, it ſeems, with the warmth, with 
the ardour, which ſhe had expected. 

This whole letter was tranſcribed by 
Dorcas, to whoſe lot it fell. "Thou 


ſhalt have copies of them all at full 


length ſhortly. | 
_ Men of our cafl, this little devil ſays, 


ſhe fancies, cannot have the ardours 
that boneft men bave, Miſs Howe has 


* 
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very pretty fancies, Jack. Charming 
»girlt Would to Heaven I knew whe- 
ther my fair-one anſwers her as freely 
as ſhe writes) *T would vex a man's 
Keart, that this virago ſhould have 
come hopeſtly by her fancres. 
- Who knows but I may have half a 
dizen creatures to get off my hands, be- 
fore I engage for life? Vet, leſt this 
ſhould mean me a compliment, as if I 
would reform, ſhe adds her belief, that 
ſhe muſt not expect me to be honeſt on this 
fide my grand climacterich. She has an 
high opinion of her ſex, to think they 
can charm ſo long a man ſo well ac- 
quainted with their zJenticalneſs. = 
He to ſuggeſt delgys, the ſays, 
from a compliment to be made to Lord 
* M.''—Yes, 1, my dear—Becauſe a 
man has not been accuſtomed to be du- 
tiful, muſt he never be dutiful?—In fo 
important a caſe as this too! the hearts 
of his whole family engaged in it? 
ou did indeed,” ſays ſhe, * want an 
. © interpoſing friend - But were I to haue 
© been in yaur ſituation, I would have 
© torn his eyes out, and left it to his heart 
to furmſh the reaſon for it. See! 
fee! What ſayeſt thou to this, Jack? 
Villain. Felloau that he is! fol- 
low. And for what? Only for wiſh- 
ing that the next day were to be-my 
happy one; and for being dutiful to my 
neareſt relation. | _ 
It is the cruelleſt of fates,” ſhe ſays, 
© for a woman to be forced to have a 
E man whom her heart deſpiſes. — That 
is what I wanted to be ſure of.—I was 
afraid, that my beloved was too con- 
ſeious of her talents; of her ſuperi- 
ority! J was afraid that ſhe indeed de- 
ſpiſed me. And I cannot bear to think 
| does. But, Belford, 1 do not in- 
tend that this lady ſhall be bound down 
by ſo cruel a fate. Let me periſh, if 
TIT marry a woman who has given her 
moſt intimate friend reaſon to ſay, /be 
72 me! -A Lovelace to be deſp:jed, 
—_ SN | 
© © His clenched fiſt to his forehead on 
2 leading him in juſt diſplenſure; 


at is, when ſhe was not ſatisfied with 


my axdours, if it pleaſe ye!—I re- 
member the motion: but her back was 
towards me at the time“. Are theſe 
watchful ladies all eye? - But obſerve 
What follows; © I aviſh it bad been a 
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poll. ar, and in the hands of bis uuurſ 
t enemy.” 55 

I avill have patience, Jack; I will 
have patience! My day 1s at hand... 
Then will I ſteel my heart with theſe 
remembrances. 2 
But here is a ſcheme to be thought 
of, in order to get my fair prize out if 
my hands, in caſe I give' her reaſon i 
ſuſpect ne. | 


This indeed alen me, Now the. 


contention becomes arduous. Now 
wilt thou not wonder, if I let looſe my 
plotting genius upon them both, 1 
will not be out-Norris'd, Belford. 
But once more, ſhe has no notion, ſhe 
ſays, that I can or dare to mean her 
diſbonour. But—* Then the man is a 


fool that's all.'”-I-ſhould indeed be 


a fool, to proceed as I do, and mean 
matrimony! © However, ſince you are 
© thrown upon a fool, ſays ſhe, * marry 
* the foul, at the firſt opportunity; and 


© though I doubt that this man will be 


* the moſt unmanageable of fools, as all 
e witty and vain fools are, take him as 
© a puniſhment, ſince you cannot as a 
« rewward.'—1s there any bearing this, 
Belford? _ TY 
But ſuch men as myſelf, are the men 
that women do not naturally hate, 
True as the goſpel, Jack — The truth 


is out at laſt. Have I not always told 


thee ſo? Sweet creatures and true Chriſ- 
tians theſe young girls! They love 
their enemies. But rakes in their hearts 
all of them! Like turns to like; that's 
the thing. Were 1 not well aſſured of 
the truth of this obſervation of the 
vixen, I ſhould have thought it worth 
while, if not to be a good man, to be 
more of an. hypocrite, than I found it 
needful to be. N 

But in the letter I came at to-day, 
while ſhe was at church, her ſcheme is 


farther opened; and a curſed one it is. 


Mr. Lovelace then tranſcribes from 


bis Hort. hand notes, that part of 


_ Miſs Howe's letter, which relates 
to the deſign of engaging Mrs. 
Townſend (in caſe of neceſiy ) to 
give ber protection till Colonel More 
dien (come+: and repeats his vows 
F revenge; eſpecially for theſe 
words; that ſhould he attempt 4 
thing that would make him ob- 


* She tells Miſs Howe, that ſhe ſaw this motion in the pier-glaſs. See P. 497. 


I See Letter XXX. P. 517. 
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noxious to. the laws of ſociety, 
mne might have a fair riddance of 

him, either by fhght or the gal- 
lows; no matter which, | 


He then adds—"Tis my pride, to 
ſubdue girls who know foo much to 
doubt their knowledge; and to convince 
them, that they know 7co little, to de- 
fend themſelves from the inconveni- 
ences of knowing too much. 

How paſſion drives a man on! pro- 
ceeds be.— 1 have written a prodigious 
quantity in a very few hours! Now my 
reſentments are warm, I will ſee, and 
perhaps will puniſh, this proud, this 
double-armed beauty, I have ſent to 
tell her, that I muſt be admitted to ſup 
with her. We have. neither of us 
dined. She refuſed to drink tea in the 
afternoon; and I believe neither of us 
will have much ſtomach to our ſupper. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


MIS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


SUNDAY MORNING, 7 O'CLOCK. 


Lovelace and Miſs Horton. It is, 
you know, a deep and moſt affecting 
tragedy in the reading. You have my 
remarks upon it, in the little book you 
made me write upon the principal act- 
ing plays. You will not wonder, that 
Miſs Horton, .as well as I, was greatly 


moved at the repreſentation, when I 


tell you, and have ſome pleaſure in 
telling you, that Mr. 8 himſelf 
was very ſenſibly touched with ſome of 
the moſt affecting ſcenes. I mention 
this in praiſe of * author's per form- 
ance; for I take Mr. Lovelace to be 
one of the moſt hard-hearted men in 
75 world. Upon my word, my dear, 
His behaviour, however, on this oc- 
caſion, and on our return, was unex 
ceptionable; only that he would oblige 
me to ſtay to ſupper with the women 
below, when we came back, and to ſit 
up with him and them till near one 
o'clock this morning. I was reſolved 
to be even with him; and indeed I am 
dot very ſorry to have the pretence; for 
Ilove to paſs the Sundays by myſelf. 
To have the better excuſe to avoid 


his teazing, I am ready dreſſed to go to 
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church this morning. I will go only 
to St. James's church, and in a chai 

that I may be ſure I can go out an 

come in when I pleaſe, without being 
intruded upon by him, as I was twice 
before, | | 
| IIB NEAR NINE O'CLOCEs 
. I nave your kind letter of yeſter- 
day. He knows I have. And 1 ſhall 
expect; that he will be inquiſitive next 
time I ſee him after your opinion of his 
propoſals. I doubted not your ap- 
probation of them, and had written an 
anſwer on that preſumption; which is 
ready for him. He muſt fudy for oc- 
caſions of procraſtination, and to diſ- 


_ oblige me, if now any-thing happens 


to ſet us at variance again. | 

He is very 1mportunate to ſee me. 
He has deſired to attend me to church. 
He is angry that I have deelined to 


breakfaſt with him. I am ſure that I 


ſhculd not have been at my own liberty 
if I had—I bid Dorcas tell him, that I 
deſired to have this day to myſelf. I 


would ſee him in the morning as early 


as he pleaſed. She ſays, ſhe knows 
not what ails him, but that he is out 
of humour with every-body. | 

He has ſent again in a peremptory 
manner. He warns me of Singleton. 
I ſent him word, that if he was not 
afraid of Singleton at the play-houſe 


laſt night, I need not at church to- day: 


ſo many churches to oze playhouſe, 1 
have accepted of his ſeryant's propoſed 


attendance, But he is quite diſpleaſed, 


it ſeems. I don't care. TI will not be 
perpetually at his inſolent heck, A- 
dieu, my dear, till I return, The 
chair waits. He won't ſtop me, ſure, - 
as I go down to it. | a 

I pio not ſee him as I went down, 
He is, it ſeems, exceſſively out of hu- 
mour. Dorcas ſays, Not with me 
neither, ſhe believes: but ſomething 
has vexed him. This is put on per- 
haps to make me dine with him. Put 
I will not, if I can help it. I ſhan't 
get rid of him for the reſt of the day, 
if I do. ee 

HE was very earneſt to dine with me. 
But I was. reſolved to carry this one 
ſmall point; and fo denied to dine my - 
felf. And indeed I was endeavouring 
to write to my couſin Morden; andhad 
begun three different times, without 
being able to pleaſe myſelf, hs 


$34 
He was very buſy in writing, Dor- 
cas ſays; and purſued it without din- 
ing, becauſe I denied him my com- 


ny. 5 | — 
He afterwards demanded, as I. may 
ſay, to be admitted to afternoon- tea 
with me: and appealed by Dorcas to 
his behaviour to me laſt night; as if, as 
FT ſent him word by her, he thought he 
had a merit in being unexceptionable. 
However, I repeated my promiſe to 
meet him as early as he pleaſed in the 
morning, or to breakfaſt with him, 
Dorcas ſays, he raved: I heard him 
loud, and I heard his ſervant fly from 
him, as I thought. You, my deareſt 
friend, fay, in one of yours“, that 
vou muſt have ſomebatly to be angry 


at, when your mother ſets you up, 1 


mould be very loth to draw compari- 
fons: but the workings of paſſton, when 


indulged, are but too much alike, whe- 


ther in man or woman. 

HE has juſt ſent me word, that he 
inſiſts upon ſupping with me. 
had been in a good train for ſeveral 
days paſt, I thought it not prudent to 
break with him for little matters. Yet, 


to be, in a manner, threatened into 
his will, I know not how to bear that. 


* ®* 


Wia I was conſidering, he came 
up, and, tapping at my door, told me, 
in a very angry tone, he muſt ſee me 
Hie could not reſt, till he 


this night. | | 
had been told what he had done to de- 
ſerve the treatment I gave him. | 
Treatment I give him! A wretch! 
Yet perhaps he has nothing new to ſa 
to me. 
him. 


As the lady could not know what Mr. 
Lowelace's deſigns were, nor the 
cauſe of his ill. humour, it will not 
be improper to purſue the ſubject 
from his letter. 8 

Having deſcribed his angry manner 

_ of demanding, in perſon, ber com- 
pany at ſupper; be proceeds as 
follcwws, 5 e 


Tis hard, anſwered the fair per- 


verſe, © that I am to be ſo little my 


© own miſtreſs. I will meet Tu in 
© the dining-room half an hour hence. 
© I went down to wait that half 


* See Vol. III. Letter LXVIIL Paragraph 2. 
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„ have: 
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As we 


1 ſhall be very angry with 


© hour. All the women ſet me hard 
„to give her cauſe for this tyranny, 
* They demonſtrated, as well from the 


© nature of the ſex, as of the cat, 
© that I had nothing to hope for from 


« my tamenefs, and could meet with 
© no worſe treatment, were I to he 
© guilty of the laſt offence. The 
ey 
« vrged me vehemently to try at leaft 
© what effect ſome greater familiarities 
© than I hadever taken with her, would 
and their arguments bein 
« ſtrengthened by my juſt reſentment 
on the difcoveries I had made, I was 
reſolved to take ſome liberties, and, 
as they were received, to take fil! 
greater, and lay all the fault upon 
her-tyrauny. In this humour I went 
up, and never had paralytick ſo lit- 
tle command of his joints, as I had, 
while I walked about the dining. 
room, attending her motions, 
© With an erect mien ſhe entered, 
© her face averted, her lovely boſom 
* ſwelling, and the more charming] 
< protuberant for the erectneſs of her 
© mien, O Jack! that ſullenneſs and 
© reſerve ſhould add to the charms of 
© this haughty maid ! But in every at- 
© titude, in every humour, in ever 
« geſture, is beauty beautiful. By her 
* ayerted face, and indignant aſpect, I 
© ſaw the dear infolent was difpoſed to 
© be angry—But by the fierceneſs of 
© mine, as my trembling hands ſeized 
* hers, I ſoon made fear her predomi- 
© nant paffion. And yet the moment! 
© beheld her, my heart was daſtardized; 
© and my reverence for the virgin pu- 
© rity ſo viſible in her whole deport- 
. 


ment, again took place. Surely, 


© Belford, this is an angel. And yet, 


© had ſhe not been known to be a fe- 
© mals, they would not from babyhood 
© have dreſſed her as ſuch, nor would 
© ſhe, but upon that conviction, have 
© continued the dreſs, + 
Loet me aſk, you, Madam, I be. 
& ſeech you tell me, what I have done 
6 to . this diſtant treatment?” 
And let me atk you, Mr. Love- 
ic lace, why are my retirements to be 


„thus invaded? What can you have 


e to ſay to me ſince laſt night, that I 
«> went with you ſo much againſt my 
te will to the play? And after fitting. 
&« up with you, equally againſt my 
&« will, till a very late hour?“ of 


« Th 


* 


„ 
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oy 4 This T have to ſay, Madam, that 
4 cannot bear to be kept at this diſ- 
1 tance from ag! under the ſame roof. 


% [Unger the ſame roof, Sir How 
c came ou 

« Hear me out, Madam,” letting 
go her trembling bands, and ſnatch- 
ing them back again with an eager- 


4 neſs that made her ſtart]J—** I have 


a thouſand things to ſay, to talk of, 


4 relating to our preſent and future 


t proſpects; but when I want to open 


ce my whole foul to you, you are al- 


4 ways contriving to keep me at a diſ- 


.« tance, You make me inconſiſtent 
< with myſelf. Your heart is ſet up- 
4 on delays. You muſt have views 
« that you will not own. Tell me, 
« Madam, I conjure you to tell me, 
te this moment, without ſubterfuge or 
« reſerve, in what light am I to appear 
« to you in future? I cannot bear this 
% diſtance. The ſuſpenſe you hold 
«© me in I cannot bear.“ 

In what light, Mr. Lovelace!“ 
« [Viſibly terrified. } © In no bad 
ci light, I hope.—-Pray, Mr. Love- 


s lace, do not graſp my hands ſo hard.“ 
© [Endeavouring to withdraw them. 


$, Pray let me go.“ | 

„ You bate me, Madam.” 

„ hate nobody, Sir.“ | 
ec You hate me, Madam,” repeated I. 


Inſtigated and reſolved, as I came 


up, I wanted ſome new provocation. 
The devil indeed, as ſoon as my an- 
gel made her appearance. crept out 
of my heart; but he had left the door 
open, and was no farther off than my 
4 elbow, | FO | 

“ You come up in no good temper, I 
, ſee, Mr. Lovelace But pray be not 


violent I have done you no burt— 
% Pray be not violent!“ ; | 
« Sweet creature!” And I claſped 


* one arm about her, holding one hand 
in my other.— You have done me 19 
* hurt. I could have devoured her 
gut reſtraining myſelf — © You 
« have done me the greateſt hurt!—In 
« what have I deſerved the diſtance 
you keep me at? I knew not what 
to ſay. e 

She ſtruggled to diſengage her ſelf 
% Pray, Mr. Lovelace, let me with- 
* draw. I know not why this is. I 
know not what I have done to offend 
you. I fee” you are come with & 
MF deſign to quarrel with me, If you 
would not terrify me by the ill-hu- 


> 


„ Belford. 
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% mour you are in, permit me to with- 


- 6 draw. I will hear all you have to 


, ſayanother time To- morrow morn- 


“ ing, as I ſent you word But indeed 
„ you frighten me. I beſeechi you, if 


cc you have any value for me, permit 
“ me to withdraw.” 525 
© Night, mid. night, is neceſſary, 
Surprize, terror, un fo 

© neceſſary to the ultimate trial of this 
© charming creature, ſay the women 
© below what they will. I could not 
hold my purpoſes. This was not 
© the firſt time that I had 7ztended to 
* try if ſhe could forgive. | 
© I kifled her hand with a fervour, as 

© if I would have left my lips upon it. 
— Withdraw, then, deareſt and ever- 
4 dear creature. Indeed I entered in 
« a very ill humour. I cannot bear 
«* the diſtance at Which you ſo cauſe- 


e leſsly keep me. Withdraw, Ma- 


« dam, ſince it is your will to with- 
ce draw; and judge me generouſly; 
« judge me but as I deſerve to be 


« judged; and let me hope to meet you 


© to-morrow morning early in ſuch a 
„ temper as becomes our preſent ſitua- 


tion, and my future hopes. 


And ſo ſaying, I conduRed her ts 

© the door, and left her there. But 
© inſtead of going down to the women, 
©] went into my on chamber, and 
locked myſelf in; aſhamed of being 
awed by her majeſtick lovelineſs, and 
apprehenſive virtue, into ſo great a 
change of purpoſe, notwithſtanding 
I had ſuch juſt provocations from 
the letters of her ſaucy friend, found- 
ed on her own repreſentations of 
fats and fituations between herſelf 
and me," | 


The lady (dated Sunday night) thus 
deſcribes her terrors, and Mr. 
Lovwelace's behaviour, on the oc 


cagſion. 


On my entering the dining-room, he 


took my hand in his, in ſuch a hu- 
mour, as I ſaw plainly he was reſolved 
to quarrel with me — And for what? — 


What had I done to him I never in 


my life beheld in any-body ſuch wild, 
ſuch angry, ſuch impatient airs,, T 


was terrified; and inſtead of being as 


angry as I intended to be, Iwas forced 
to be all mildneſs. I can hardly re- 
member what were his firſt words, I 
was ſo friglited. oo « Tou hate me, 

| IR. > Go 
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affected procraſtination. 


as I, to have that obſerved. 


© Madam! Ton bate me, Madam! 
were ſome of them with ſuch a fierce- 
neſs—I wiſhed myſelf a thouſand miles 
diſtant from him. 
ſaid I: © I thank God J hate nobody 
« You terrify me, Mr. Lovelace—Let 
© me leave you. The man, my dear, 
looked quite ugly—I never ſaw a man 
look ſo ugly as paſſion made him look 


And for what ? - And he ſo graſped 
my hands!—Fierce creature He ſo 


raſped my hands! In ſhort, he ſeemed 
by his looks, and by his words, (once 
putting his arms about me) to wiſh me 
to provoke him. So that I had nothing 
to do but to beg of him (which I did 
repeatedly) to permit me to withdraw: 


and to promiſe to meet him at his own 


time in the morning. 
It was with a very ill grace that he 


_ complied, on that condition; and at 
| parting he kiſſed my hand with ſuch a 
_  Javageneſs, that a redneſs remains up- 


on it til}, | 
Do you not think, my dear, that I 


have reaſon to be incenſed at him, my 


ſituation conſidered ? Am I not under a 
nece/fry, as it were, of quarrelling 
with him; at leaſt every other time I 


Fee him? Noprudery, no coquetry, no 
tyranny in my heart, or in my beha- 


viour to him, that I know of, No 
Aiming at 
nothing but decorum. He as much 
concerned, and ſo he ought to think, 
Too 
much in his power: caſt upon him by 
the cruelty of my relations. Noother 


protection to fly to but his. One plain 


ath before us; yet fuch embarraſſes, 
ſuch difficulties, ſuch ſubje&s for 
doubt, for cavil, for uneaſineſs; as 
faſt as one 1s obviated, another to be 


introduced, and not by myſelf—know 
Not how introduced—W hat pleaſure 


can I propoſe to myſelf in meeting 


ſuch a wretch. Oe | 
Perfect for me, my deareſt Miſs 


Howe, perfect for me, I beſeech you, 
your kind ſcheme with Mrs, Town- 
ſend; and I will then leave this man. 

My temper, I believe, is changed. 


No wonder if it be. I queſtion whe- 


ther ever it will be what it was. But J 
cannot make him half ſo uneaſy by the 


change, as I am myſelf. See you not 


how, from ſtep to ſtep, he grows upon 
me?—] tremble to look back upon his 
encroachments. And now to give me 
cauſe to apprehend more evil from him, 


© I hate nobody,” 
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than indignation will permit me is ex, 
preſs -O my dear, perfect your ſcheme, 
and let me fly from ſo ſtrange a wretch 

Vet, to be firſt an eloper from my 
friends to him, as the world ſuppoſeiz 
and now to be ſo from him, ¶ To aubon 
I know not!] how hard to one why 
ever endeavoured to ſhun intricate path 
But he muſt certainly have views in 
13 with me thus, which he 


dare not own !—Yet what can they be: 


I am terrified but to think of what 
they may be! | 

et me but get from him!—As to my 
reputation, if I leave him—That iz 
already too much wounded for me, now, 
to be careful about any-thing, but how 
to act fo, as that my own heart ſhall 
not reproach me. As to the world's 
cenſure, I muſt be content to ſuffer 
that—An unhappy compoſition, how. 
ever. What a wreck have my fortunes 
ſuffered, to be obliged to throw over. 
board ſo many valuables, to preſerve, 
indeed, the only valuable !--A compo. 


ſition that once it would have half 


broken my heart to think there would 
have been the leaſt danger that I ſhould 


be obliged to ſubmit to. 


You, my dear, could not be a ſtran 
to my moſt ſecret failings, although 
you would not tell me of them. What 
a pride did I take in the applauſe of 
every- one! What a pride even in ſup- 
poſing I had not that pride! Which 
concealed itſelf from my unexamining 
heart under the ſpecious veil of humi- 
lity, doubling the merit to myſelf by 
the ſuppoſed, and indeed 2mputed, 


gracefulneſs in the manner of confer- 


ring benefits, when I had not a ſingle 
merit in what I did, vaſtly over-paid by 
the pleaſure of doing ſome little good, 
and impelled, as I may ſay, by talents 


of. | 8 
So defirous, in ſhort, to be conſi- 
dered as an example! A. vanity which 
my partial admirers put into my head! 
—And ſo ſecure in my own virtue! 

Tam puniſhed enough, enough mor- 
tified, for this my. vanity—I hope 
enough, if it ſo pleaſe the all-gracious 
Infliftor: ſince now, I verily think, I 
more deſpiſe myſelf for my preſump- 
tuous ſelf-ſecurity, as well as vanity, 


than ever I ſecretly vaunted myſelf on 


my good inclinations: ſecretly, I fay, 

however; for indeed I had not given 

myſelf leiſure to reflect, till I was thus 
| mortified, 

| 

| 


my Yy, on mn Oran oo 2 


given me For what! Not to be proud 


N 
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mortified, how very imperfect I was; 
nor how much truth there is in what di- 
vines tell us, That we fin in our beſt 

rformances. 


” 


But I was very young—But here let 


me watch over myſelf again: for in 
thoſe four words, I was very young, 
is there not a palliation couched, that 


were enough to take all efficacy from 


the diſcovery and confeſſion? | 
What ſtrange imperfect beings !— 
But /elf here, which is at the bottom 


of all we do, and of all we wiſh, is 


the grand miſleader. 

I will not apologize to you, m 
dear, for theſe grave refle&tions, Is it 
not enough to make the unhappy crea- 
ture look into herſelf, and endeavour 
to detect herſelf, who, from ſuch an 


high reputation, left to proud and 
preſumptuous ſelf, ſhould, by one 


thoughtleſs ſtep, be brought to the 
dreadful ſituation I am in? | 
Let me, however, look forward: to 
deſpond would be to add fin to fin. 
And whom have I to raiſe me up, whom 
to comfort me, if I deſert myſelf? — 
Thou, O Father, who, I hope, haſt 
not yet deſerted, haſt not yet curſed 


mel For I am thine It is fit that 


mediation ſhould ſupply the reſt. 
a 


I was fo diſguſted with him, 26 


well as frighted by him, that on my 
return to my chamber, in a fit of paſ- 
fionate deſpair, I tore almoſt in two, 
the anſwer I had written to his propo- 
hls. ©: | 
I will ſee him in the morning, be- 
cauſe I promiſed I would, But I will 
go out, and that without him, or any 
attendant, If he account not tolera- 
bly for his ſudden change of behaviour, 
and a proper opportunity offer of a 
progs lodging in ſome creditable houſe, 
will not any more return to this: —at 
preſent I think ſo.— And there will I 
either attend the perfecting of your 
ſcheme; or, by your epiſtolary media- 
tion, make my own terms with the 
wretch; ſince it is your opinion, that 
I muſt be his, and cannot help my- 
ſelf; or, perhaps, take a reſolution to 
throw myſelf at once into Lady Betty's 
protection; and this will hinder him 
from making his inſolently-threatened 
viſit to Harlowe Place, 


The lady eprites again on Monday 


evening; and gives ber friend an 


SWF 
account of all that paſſed beteveen 
herſelf and Mr. Lowelace that 
day; and of her being terrified out 
of 4 her purpoſe, of going out: but 


ing 
hers 


Mr. Lowelace's next letters 7 
3 
are omited. ; 


à more _— account of al, 


It is proper, boauewer, to mention, 
that ſhe re-urges Miſs Howe (From 
the difſatisfaftion ſhe has reaſon 
for from what paſſed between Mr. 
Lovelace and herſelf) to perfect 
her ſcheme in relation to Mrs. 
Townſend. She concludes this let- 
ter in theſe words: | 


I ſhould ſay ſomething of your laſt 
favour, (but a few hours ago received) 
and of your dialogue with your mo- 
ther—Are you not very whimſical, my 
dear? I have but two things to wi 


for on this occaſion, The one, that 


your charming pleaſantry had a better 


ſubje than that you find for it in this 


dialogue The other, that my ſituation 
were not ſuch, as muſt too often damp 
that pleaſantry in you, and will not 
3 me to enjoy it, as I uſed to do. 
e, however, happy in yourſelf, though 
you cannot in r LEE 
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LETTER XXXV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 2 


| | MONDAY MORNING, MAY 22. 

O generoſity in this lady. None 
at all. Wouldſt thou not have 
thought, that after I had permitted her 
to withdraw, primed for miſchief as I 
was, ſhe would meet me next morning 
early; and that with a ſmilez making 
me one of her beſt curtſies? 

I was in the dining-room before ſix, 
expecting her. She opened not her 
door. 1 went up ſtairs and down; 
and hemm'd; and called Will; called 
Dorcas; threw the doors hard to; but 
ſtill ſhe opened not her door. Thus 
till half an hour after eight, fooled I 
away my time; and then (breakfaſt 
ready) I ſent Dorcas to requeſt her 
con | 1 FE 
But I was aſtoniſhed, when (fol- 
lowing the wench, as ſhe did at the firſt 

@ 31 2 invitation) 
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invitation) I ſaw her enter dreſſed, all 


but her gloves, and thoſe and her fan 
in her hand; in the ſame moment bid- 


ding Dorcas direct Will to get her a 


chair to the door. RN 
Cruel creature, thouglit I, * to 
© expoſe me thus to the derifion of the 
« women below! 
© Going abroad, Madam?* 
6 Lam, Sir.“ 7 
I looked aurſed filly, Lam ſure. Vou 


will breakfaſt firſt, I hope, Madam;“ 
aud a very humble ſtrain; yet with an 


hundred tenter-hooks in my heart. 
Had ſhe given me more notice of her 
intention, I had perhaps wrought my- 
ſelf up to the frame J was in the day 
before, and begun my vengeance. And 
immediately came into my head all the 


me from Miſs Howe's letters, and in 


that letter which I had tranſcribed my- 


lf. _ 
Yes, fhe would drink one diſh; and 


then laid her gloves and fan in the 


window jult by: e 

I was perfectly diſconcerted. FT 
kemm'd, and was going to ſpeak ſeve- 
ral times; but I knew not in what 
key. Who's modeſt now!” thought 
IJ. Who's inſolent now!'—How a 


tyrant of a woman confounds a baſn- 


I man! She was acting Miſs Howe, 


I thought; and I the ſpiritleſs Hick- 


man. | 
At laft, I avill begin,“ thought I. 
She a diſh—I a diſh, 
Sip, her eyes her own, ſhe; like 

haughty and imperious ſovereign, cop- 


— 


lcious of dignity, my look a favour. 
| 7 


Sip, like her vaſſal, I; lips and 


hands trembling, and not knowing 


that I fipp'd or taſted. 3; 

„I was—T was—' I fipg'd—{(draw- 
ing in my breath and the liquor toge- 
ther, though I ſcalded my mouth with 
it) © T was in hopes, Madam—' - 


Dorcas came in juſt then.—* Dor- 


© cas,” ſaid ſhe, is a chair gone for?“ 
© Damn'd impertinence, thought I, 


© thus to put me out in my ſpeech!” 


And ] was forced to wait for-the fer- 
vant's anſwer to the inſolent miſtreſs's 
gneſttons = | 

William is gone for one, Madam.” 

This colt me a minute's ſilence be- 
fore I could begin again. And then it 
was with my hopes, and my hopes, and 
my hopes, that I ſhould have bee 


carly admitted to- P's 


9 
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© What weather is it, Dorcas?” fg 


" virulence that had been tranſcribed for 


* 


ſhe, as regardleſs of me as if I had 
not been preſent. e 

© A little lowering, Madam — The 
© fun is gonein—lTt was very fine half 
an hour ago.” e 

I had no patience. Up I roſe. Down 
went the tea-cup, ſaucer and all 
& Confound the weather, the ſun-ſhine, 
© and the wench!—Be gone for a devil, 
© when T am ſpeaking to your lady, 


© and have ſo little opportunity gixen 


& me. 


Up roſe the ſaucy-face, half-fright. 


ed; and ſnatched from the window ber 


gloves and fan, | 
© Yon muſt not go, Madam! 
Seizing her hand-“ By my ſoul you 
mut not... | 

© Muſt not, Sir - But I muſt-Veu 
can curſe your maid in my abſence, 
© as well as if Iwere preſent—Except— 
Except you intend for me, what you 
““ NS INS 

_ © Deareſt creature, you muſt not go 
© You muſt not leave me. Such deter- 
« mined ſcorn ! Such contempts | 
* Queſtions aſked your ſervant of no 
© meaning but to break in upon me 
J cannot bear it! | a7 
© Detam me not, ſtruggling. © Twill 
© not be witheld, I like you not, nor 
© your ways. You ſought to quarrel 


© with me yeſterday, for no reaſon in the 


« avorld that I can think of, but becauſe 
I avas too obliging. You are an un. 
« grateful man; and I hate you with my 
« whole heart, Mr. Lovelace.” 5 
Do not make me deſperate, Madam, 
FPermit me to ſay, that you ſhall not 
© leave me in this humour, Wherever 


6 you go, I will attend you. Had Mits 


© Howe been my friend, I had not been 
© thus treated, It is but too plain to 


© whom my difficulties are owing. I 


© have long obſerved, that every letter 
© you received from her, makes an al- 
© teration in your behaviour to ze. She 


would have you treat me, as ſbe treats 


© Mr. Hickman, I ſuppoſe : but neither 
© does that treatment become your ad- 


6 mirable temper to offer, nor me to re · 


© ceive. 


This ſtartled her. She did not care to 


have me think hardly of Miſs Howe. 


But recolle&ing herfelf—* Miſs 
Howe, ſaid ſhe, is a friend to vir- 


© tue, and to good men. If ſhe like 


* not you, it is becauſe you are not ane 
© of thoſe,” | 


- 


6 Yew | 
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Ves, Madam; and therefore to ſpeak 
« of Mr. Hickman and myſelf, as you 
« both, I ſuppoſe, think of each, ihe 
© treats him as ſhe. would not treat a 


C Lowelace.o-l challenge you, Madam >, 


© to ſhew me but one of the many letters 
6 you have received from her, where I 
am mentioned. 


« Miſs Howe is juſt; Miſs Howe is 


good, replied ſhe, * She writes, ſhe 
« ſpeaks, of every - body as they deſerve. 
If you point me out but any one oc- 
« cafion, upon which you have reaſon 
to build a merrt to yourſelf, as either 
juſt or good, or even generous, I will 
c Lok out for her letter on that occa- 
« fjon, [If ſuch an occaſion there be, I 
5 have certainly acquainted her with 
© jt;] and will engage it ſhall be in 
your favour.” _ : 
Deviliſh ſevere! and as indelicate as 
| ſevere, to put a modiſh man upon hunt- 
ing backward after his on merits, 
She would have flung from me: I 
© will zot be detained, Mr. Lovelace. 
I will go out. 


- 


Indeed you muſt not, Madam, in 


© this humour.“ And I placed myfelf 


between her and the door. And then, 


fanning, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, 
her ſweet face all crimſoned over with 
aſſion. 1 s 414464 - 
I caſt myſelf at her feet. © Be gone, 
© Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, with a re- 
jecting motion, her fan in her hand; 
© for your own ſake leave mel—M 
“ © ſoul is above thee, man !'—with ho 
ber hands ras me from her! 
VUrge me not to tell thee, how ſincerely 
© think my ſoul above thee ! Thou 
* haſt in mine, a proud, a too proud 
© heart, to contend with! Leave me, 
and leave me for ever Thou haſt a 
proud heart to contend with!“ | 
Fer air, her manner, her voice, were 
bewitchingly noble, though her words 
were ſo ſevere. ä 
Let me worſhip an angel,” ſaid I, 
no woman. Forgive me, deareſt crea» 


© ture!-—Creature if you be, forgive 
me! Forgive my inadvertencies!— 


Forgive my inequalities !—Pity my 
+ infirmities Who is equal to my 
J on 

I trembled between admiration and 
love; and wrapped my arms about her 
knees, as ſhe ſat. She tried to rife at the 
moment; but my claſping round her 
thus ardently, drew her 3 again; 
and never was woman more affrighted, 


"IF 


But free as my de emotion might 
appear to her apprehenſive heart, I had 
not, at the inſtant, any thought but 
what reverence inſpired. - And till ſhe 
had actually withdrawn, Which I per- 
mitted under promiſe of a ſpeedy re- 
turn, and on her confent to diſmiſs the _ 
chair} all the motionsof my heart were 
as pure as her own. SEA 
She kept not her word. An hour E 
waited before I ſent to claim her pro- 
miſe. She could not poſſibly ſee me yet, 
was her anſwer, As ſoon as ſhe could, 
ſhe would. 6 
. Dorcas ſays, ſhe ſtill exceſſively 
trembled; and ordered her to give her 
hartſhorn and water. ae 
A ſtrange apprehenſive creature! Her 
terror is too great for the occaſion. 
Evils are often greater in apprehenſion 
than in reality. Haſt thou never ob- 
ſerved, that the terrors of a bird caught, 
and actually in the hand, bear no com- 
pariſon to what we might have ſup- 
poſed thoſe terrors would be, were we 
to have formed a judgment of the ſame 
bird by it's ſhyneſs before it was taken? - 
Dear creature Did ſhe never romp? 
Did ſhe never, from girlhood to now, 
hoyden? The innocent kinds of free< 
dom taken and allowed on theſe oc 
ſions, would have familiarized her to 
greater. Sacrilege but to touch the 
hem of her garment!—Exceſs of deli- 
cacy! O the conſecrated beauty! how 
can ſhethink to be a wife? e 
But how do I know till I try, whe- 
ther ſhe may not by a leſs alarming 
treatment be prevailed upon, or whe- 
ther [ Day, I have done with thee! ſhe 
may not yrzeld to nightly ſurprizes p — 
This is till the burden of my ſong, 1 
can marry her when Iwill. And if 1 


do, after prevailing, (whether by ſur - 


prize, or by reluctant conſent) whom 
but myſelf ſhall I have wire . 
Ir is W * PE She will 
fee me as ſoon as ſhe can, the tells Poll 
Horton, who made her a tender viſit, 
and to whom ſne is leſs reſerved than 
to any- body elſe. Her emotion, ſne 
aſſures her, was not owing to perverſe- 
neſs, to nicety, to ill. humour; but to 


weakneſs of heart. She has not firengrh 


of mind ſufficient, the ſays, to enable 
her to ſupport her condition. 
Vet what a contradiction I-. 
zeſs of heart, ſays ſhe, with ſuch & 
firength of avi! O Belford! : is - 
| : 100». . 
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Fon-hearfed lady, in every caſe where 
- Her honour, her punctilio rather, calls 
For ſpirit. But I have had reaſon more 
than once in her caſe, to conclude, that 
the paſſions of the gentle, flower to be 
moved than thoſe of the quick, are the 
moſt flaming, the moſt irreſiſtible, when 
raiſed. Vet her charming body 1s not 
equally organized. The unequal part - 
ners pull two ways; and the divinity 
within her tears her ſilken frame. But 
had the ſame ſoul informed a maſculine 
body, never would there have been a 
truer hero. e 8 
N MONDAY, TWO o' cock. 
Nor yet viſible My beloved is not 
well. What expectations had ſhe from 


my ardent admiration of her! More 


rudeneſs than revenge apprehended. 
Yet, how my ſoul thirſts hoe revenge 
upon both theſe ladies ! I muſt have re- 
courſe to my maſter - flrokes. This 


curſed project of Miſs Howe and her 


Mrs. Townſend, (if I cannot contrive 
to render it abortive) will be always a 
ſword hanging over my head. Upon 
every little diſobligation my beloved 
will be for taking wing; and the pains 


I have taken to deprive her of every 


other refuge or prote&ion, in order to 
make her abſolutely dependent upon 
me, will be all thrown away. But per- 
haps I. ſhall find out a ſmuggler to 
counterplot Miſs Howe. 
Thou remembreſt the contention be- 
tween the ſun and the north-wind, in 
the fable; which ſhould firk make an 
honeſt traveller throw off his cloa. 


Boreas began firſt, He puffed away 


| moſt vehemently; and often made the 
poor fellow curve and ſtagger ; but with 
no other effect, than to cauſe him to 
wrap his ſurtout the cloſer about him. 
But when it came to Phoebus's turn, 
be ſo played upon the traveller with his 
beams, that he made him firſt unbut- 
ton, and then throw it quite off Nor 
left he, till he obliged him to take to 
the friendly ſhade of a ſpreading beach; 
where proſtrating himſelf on the thrown- 
off cloak, he took a comfortable nap. 
The victor-god then laughed out- 
right, both at Boreas and the traveller, 
and purſued his radiant courſe, ſhining 
upon, and warming and cheriſhing a 


thouſand new objects, as he danced. 


along: and at night, when he put up 

his fiery courſers, he diverted his Thetis 

with the relation of his pranks in the 
paſſed day, 
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I, in like manner, will diſcatd-alt my 
boiſterous inventions: and if I can 
oblige my ſweet traveller to throw aſide, 


but for one moment, the cloak of her 
rigid virtue, I ſhall have nothing to do, 


but, like the ſun, to bleſs new objects 
with my rays. But my choſen hours 
of converſation and repoſe, after all m 
peregrinations, will be devoted to my 
goddeſs. * 


Ax D now, Bel ford, according to my 
new ſyſtem, I think this houſe of Mrs. 
Fretchville an embarraſs upon me, I 


vill get rid of it; for ſome time at leaſt, 


Mennell, when I am out, ſhall come to 
her, enquiring for me. What for!“ 
thou'lt aſk. What for! Haſt thou not 
heard what has befallen poor Mrs. 
Fretchville?—Fhen I'll tell thee. 
One of her maids, about a week ago, 
was taken with the ſmall-pox. The 
reſt kept their miſtreſs ignorant of it 
till Friday; and then ſhe came to know 
it by accident. The greater half of the 
plagues poor mortals of condition are 
tormented with, proceed from the ſer- 
vants they take, partly for ſhew, partly 
for uſe, and with a view to leffen their 
cares. „ 

This has ſo terrified the widow, that 
ſhe is taken with all the ſymptoms that 
threaten an attack from that dreadful 
enemy of fair faces. So muſt not think 
of removing: yet cannot expect, that 


we ſhould be further delayed on her 


account, | | 
She now wiſhes, with all her heart, 
that ſhe had known her own mind, and 
gone into the country at firſt when I 
treated about the houſe: this evil then 
had not happened! A curſed croſs ac- 
cident for us, too !—High-ho! Nothing 


elſe, I think, in this mortal life! Peo- 


ple need not ſtudy to bring croſſes upon 
themſelves by their petulancies. 

So this affair of the houſe will be 
over; at leaſt, for one while. But then 
I can fall upon an expedient which will 
make amends for this diſappointment. 
I muſt move flow, in order to be ſure. 
I have a charming contrivance or two 
= 7 head, even ſuppoſing my beloved 
ſho 


u 
again. 


But what is become of Lord M. I 
trow, that he writes not to me, in an- 
ſwer to my invitation? Tf he would ſend 
me ſuch a letter as I could ſhew, it might 
go a great way towards a perfect recon · 

| ciliation. 


d get away, to bring her back 


eiliation. Thave written to Charlotte 
about it. He ſhall ſoon hear from me, 
and that in a way he won't like, if he 
writes not quickly. He has ſometimes 
threatened to diſinherit ne: but if I 
ſhould renounce him, it would be but 
Juſtice, and would vex him ten times 
more, than any-thing he can do, will 
yex me. Then, the ſettlements un- 
avoidably delayed, by his negle& !— 
How ſhall I bear ſuch a life of pro- 
craftination I, who, as to my will, 
and impatience, and ſo-forth, am of the 
rue lady- male, and can as little bear 
controul and diſappointment as the beſt 
of them! . - EM 


ANxOTHER letter from Miſe Howe. 
I ſuppoſe it is that which ſhe promiſes 
in her laſt to ſend her relating to the 
courtſhip between old Tony the uncle, 
and Annabella the mother. I ſhould 
be extremely rejoiced to ſee. it. No 
more of the ſmuggler-plot in it, ſurely! 
This letter, it ſeems, ſhe has put in her 
pocket. But I hope I ſhall ſoon find it 
depoſited with the reſt. 5 | 


MONDAY EVENING. 


Ar my repeated requeſt ſne conde- 


ſcended to meet me in the dining- room 
to afternoon- tea, and not before. 
She entered with baſhfulneſs, as I 


thought; in a pretty confuſion, for hav- 


ing carried her apprehenſions too far. 
Sullen and ſlow moved ſhe towards the 
tea · table. Dorcas preſent, buſy in tea- 
cup preparations. I took her reluctant 
hand, and preſſed it to my lips — Deareſt, 
* lovelieft of creatures, why this diſ- 
# tance? Why this diſpleaſure? —How 
can you thus torture the faithfulleſt 
heart in the world?” 
dhe diſengaged ker hand, 
would have ſnatched it. 
© Be quiet, peeviſhly withdrawing 
it. And down (be ſat; a gentle palpi- 
tation in the beaut 
cating mingled ſullenneſs and reſent- 
ment; her ſnowy handkerchief riſing 
and falling, and a ſweet fluſh over- 
ſpreading her charming cheeks. | 
For God's ſake, Madam !'—And 
a third time I would have taken her re- 
pulſing hand. | 


And for the ſame ſake, Sir; no 


more teazing.“ 1 
+ Dorcas; retired; I drew my chair 


nearer hers, and with the moſt reſpect 
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in the heart of a lady whom 


Again . 


of beauties indi- 


54 


ful tenderneſs took her hand; and told 


her, that I could not forbear toexprefs 


my apprehenſions, (from the diſtance 
ſhe was ſo deſirous to keep me at) that 
if any man in the world was more a- 
different to her, to uſe no harſher word, 
than another, it was the unhappy wretch 
before her. | Ki 
She looked ſteadily upon me for z 


moment, and with her other hand, not 


withdrawing that I held, pulled her 
handkerchief out of her pocket; and 
by a twinkling motion urged forward 
a tear or two, which having ariſen in 
each ſweet eye, it was plain by that mo- 
tion, ſhe would rather have diſſipated: 


but anſwered me only with a figh, and 


an averted face. 
I urged her to ſpeak; to look up at 
me; to bleſs me with an gye more fa- 
vourable. e 
I had reaſon, ſhe told me, for my 
complaint of her indifference. She ſaw 
nothing m my mind that was generous, 


I was not a man to be obligedor favour- 


ed. My ſtrange behaviour to her fince 
Saturday night, for no cauſe at all that 
jhe knew of, convinced her of this, 
Whatever hopes ſhe had conceived of 
me, were utterly diſſipated: all my ways 
were diſguſtful to her. +, Hog 
This cut me to the heart, The guilty, 
J believe, in every caſe, leſs patiently 
bear the detecting truth, than the inno- 
cent dc the degrading falſhood. 
I beſpoke her patience, while I took 
the liberty to account for this chan 
on my part.-I re- acknowledged the 
pride of my heart, which could not bear 
the thought of that want of preference 
1 hoped to 
call mine, which ſhe had always manĩi- 
felted, Marriage, I ſaid, was a ſtate 
that was not to be entered upon with 
indifference on either ſide. 2 
It is inſolence, interrupted ſhe, © it 
is a preſumption, Sir, to expect tokens 
of value, without reſolving to deſerve 
them. Vou have no whining creature 
before you, Mr. Lovelace, overcome 
* by weak motives, to love where thers 
is no merit. Miſs Howe can tell you, 
Sir, that I never loved the Faults of 


my friend; nor ever wiſhed her to 


* love me for mine. It was a rule with, 
us not to ſpare each other. And would 
* a man who has nothing but faults, 
© (for oo hg what are your virtues?) 
expect that J ſhould ew a value for 


54 2 
& him? Indeed, if I did, I ſhould not 
deſerve even his value; but ought to 
be deſpiſed by him.? | 

0 Well have you, Madam, kept up 
to this noble manner of thinking. 
Vou are in no danger of being de- 
ſpiſed for any marks of tenderneſs or 
favour ſhewn to the man before you. 
Vou have been perhaps, you'll think, 
laudably ſtudious of making and tak - 
ing occaſions to declare, that it was 
far from being owing to your choice, 
that you had an | 
My whole ſoul, Madam, in all it's 
views, had been laid open and naked 
before you, had I been encouraged by 
ſuch a ſhare in your confidence and 


againſt your apprehended worſt con- 
ſtructions of what I ſhould from time 
to time have revealed to you, and con- 
ſulted you upon. For never was there 
a franker heart; nor a man ſo ready 
to accuſe himſelf, [ This, Belford, is 
rue.] But you know, Madam, how 
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us. Doubt, diſtance, reſerve, on your 
part, begat doubt, fear, awe, on mine. 


prehended each other to be a plotter 
rather than a lover. How have I 
dreaded every letter that has been 
brought you from Wilſon's - And 
with reaſon: ſince the laſt, from which 
Jex pected ſo much, on account of the 
propoſals I had made you in writing, 
has, if I may judge by the effects, and 
by your denial of ſeeing me yeſter- 
day, (though you could go abroad, 
and in a chair too, to avoid my at- 
tendance on you) ſet you againſt me 
more than ever. | 

I was guilty, it ſeems, of going to 
church,' ſaid the indignant charmer; 
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whoſe choice it would not have been 
to go, had I not gone—lT was guilty 
of deſiring to have the whole Sunday 
to myſelf, after I had obliged you, 


you had detained me (equally to my 
— T heſe were my faults: for theſe I 


pelled to fee you, and to be terrified 
hen 1 did ſee you, by the moſt ſnock- 
ing ill- humour that was ever ſhewn 
to a creature in my circumſtances, and 
not bound to bear it, You have pre- 
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thoughts of me. 
4 


errors, in all it's wiſhes, in all it's 


eſteem, as would have ſecured me 


much otherwiſe it has been between 


— How little confidence! as if we ap- 
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and without the company of a man, 


againſt my will, at a play; and after 
diſlike) to a very late hour over · night. 


was to be puniſhed: I was to be com- 


. 70ou o 


1 f | | 
+© tended to find free fault with my fs. 


© ther's temper, Mr. Lovelace: bur the 
vWworſt that he ever ſnewed after mar- 


riage, was not in the leaſt to be com 


pared to what you have ſhewn twenty 
times before-hand.— And what ate 
my proſpects with you, at the very 
* beſt?—My indignation riſes againſt 
you, Mr, Lovelace, while I ſpeak to 
vou, when I recolleft the many in. 
© ſtances, equally ungenerous and un. 
© polite, of your behaviour toonewhom 
s 25 have brought'into diſtreſs And 
can hardly bear you in my ſight,” 
She turned from me, ſtanding up; 
and lifting up her folded hands, and 
charming eyes ſwimming in tears, 0 
my father l' ſaid the inimitable crea. 
ture, you might have ſpared your 
heavy curſe, had you known how I 
have been puniſhed, ever fince my 


ſwerving feet led me out of your gar- 
den- doors to meet this man!'——Then, 


ſinking into her chair, a burſt of paſſion - 
ate tears forced their way down her 
glowing cheeks, ee 


folded hands in mine, who can bear 
an invocation ſo affecting, though ſo 

4 paſſionate?" SE ONLY 
And, as I hope to hve, my noſe 


tingled, as Tonce, when a boy, remem- 


ber it did, (and indeed once more very 


lately) juſt before ſome tears came into 


my eyes; and I durſt hardly truſt my 
face in view of hers, $I 

« What have I done to deſerve this 
impatient exclamation?—Have I, at 
any time, by word, ” deeds, by looks, 
given you cauſe to doubt my honour, 
my reverence, my adoration, I may 
call it, of your virtues? All is owing 


to miſapprehenſion, I hops, on both 


* ſides. Condeſcend to clear up but 
19 2 part, as I will mine, and all muſt 
< {ſpeedily be happy.— Would to Hea- 


* yen I loved that Heaven as I love 


s you! And yet, if I doubted a return 


in love, let me periſh if I ſhould know 


to wiſh you mine Give me hope, 


deareſt creature, give me but hope, 


F that I am your preferable choice 
Give me but hope, that you hate me 
not: that you do not deſpiſe me. 


enough together, to be tired of each 
1 other's humours and ways; ways and 
© humours ſo different, that perhaps 
ught to diſlike me, as much as 


de n. I think l think, that ! 
„ cannez 


My deareſt life,“ taking her fill 


* O Mr. Lovelace; we have been long 


- 
» * 
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t cannot make an anſwerable return to 
. © the value you profeſs for me. My 
'© temper is utterly ruined. You have 

given me an ill opinion of all man- 
6 Find; of yourſelf in particular: and 


«.withal ſo bad a one of myſelf, that I 


© ſhall never be able to look up, havin 
Þ wry and for ever loſt all that ſelf- 
comp 

« which are ſo neceſſary to carry a wo- 


© man through this life with tolerable, 


© ſatisfaRion to herſelf." | | 
She pauſed. I was ſilent. By my 
«© ſoul,” thought I, © this ſweet creature 
4 will at laſt undo me?! 7 
She proceeded :;—* What now re- 
© mains, but that you pronounce me free 
© of all. obligation to you? And that 
you hinder me not from purſuing the 
c Jadiny that ſhall be allotted me? 
Again ſhe pauſed, I was ftill ſilent; 
meditating whether to renounce all fur- 


ther deſigns upon her; whether I had 


not received ſufficientevidence of a vir- 

tue, and of a greatneſs of ſoul, that 

could not be queſtioned or impeached. 
She went on :—* Propitious to me be 


© your ſilence, Mr. Lovelace! — Tell 


me, that I am free of all obligation 
© to you. You know, I never made 
jou promiſes. You know, that you 


are not under any to me. My broken 


© fortunes I matter not. 


She was proceeding My deareſt, 


© life,” faid I, I have been all this 
© time, though you fill me with doubts 
© of your favour, buſy in the nuptial 


© preparations. I am actually in treaty. 


* « 


for equipage. 


Eguipage, Sir!— Trappings, tinſel! f 


© —What is equipage— what is life 


© whats any - thing, to a creature ſunk 


ſo low as I am in my own opinion 
© Lahouring under a father's curſe!— 
© Unable to look backward without 
© ſelf-reproach, or forward without 
terror Theſe reflections ſtrengthen- 
© ed by every croſs accident And 
* what but croſs-accidents befal me!— 
All my darling ſchemes daſhed in 
„ pieces, all my hopes at an end . deny 
me not the bats to refuge myſelf in 


© forfie obſcure corner, where neither 


© the enemies you have made me, nor 
*'the few friends you have left me, 
may ever e 

* one, till choſe happy moments are at 
* hand, which ſhall expiate for all!“ 


I had not a word to ſay for myſelf. 
Such z war in my mind had I never 
R . e 
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with views 


acency, and conſcious pride, 
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the ſuppoſed raſn · 


4 me at, till you knew the i 


- known... Gratitude; and adeitution af 


the excellent creature before me, com- 
bating with villainous habit, with re- 
ſolutions ſo premeditatedly made, and 

fo much gloried in!—An 
hundred new contrivances in my head, 


and in my heart, that to be honeſt, as 


it is called, muſt all be given up, by a 
heart delighting in intrigue and diffi- 
culty— Miſs Howe's virulences endea- 
voured to be recollefted—Yet recol- 


lection refuſing to bring them forward 
with the requiſite efficacy I had cer- 

tainly been a loſt man, had not Dorcas 
come ſeaſonably in, with a letter. On 
the f uperſcription written Be pleaſed, 


© Sir, to open it now.” 7 | 
L retired to the window—opened it— _ 
It was from Dorcas herſelf, Theſe the 


| Contents——* Be pleaſed to detain my 


lady: a paper of importance to tran- 
© ſcribe. I will cough when I have 
© done.” JB 
I put the paper in my pocket, and 
turned to my charmer, leſs diſconcert- 


ed, as the, by that time, had alſo a lit- 
tle recover 


herſelf.—* One favour,, 
« deareſt creature Let me but know, 
© whether Miſs Howe approves or diſ- 


© approves of my propoſals ?—TI know 


her to be my enemy. [I was intend- 
ing to account to you for the change 
of behaviour you accuſed me of at 
the beginning of the converſation; 
but was diverted from it by your ve- 
hemence. Indeed, my beloved crea- 
ture, you were very vehement. Do 
you think, it muſt not be matter of 
high regret to me, to find my wiſhes 
ſo often delayed and poſtponed in fa- 
vour of your predominant view to a 
reconciliation with your relations who 
will not be reconciled to you?—To 
this was owing your declining to ce- 
lebrate our nuptials before we came 
to town, though you were ſo attro- 
eiouſly treated by your fiſter, and 
your. whole family; and though ſo 
ardently preſſed to celebrate by me- 
To this was owing the ready offence 
you took at my fohr friends; and at 
the unavailing attempt I made to ſee 
a dropt letter; little imagining, fram ' 
what two ſuch ladies' could write to 


©, eath other, that there could be room . 
for mortal diſpleaſurè.— To this was 


©-gwing the week's diſtance ou beld | 
Nee 


% 


« ther application.—But when tha had - 
41 that; 7 you had eh * 


« "reject 


* : 
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as I deſigned ſhe ſnould. 


for her approbation or advice, as indeed 
I adviſed; and had hopoured me with 
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your company at the play on Satur- 
day night, (my whole behaviour un- 


« 6hje&ible to the laſt hour;) muſt not, 
Madam, the ſudden change in your 
conduct the very next morning, aſto- 
niſh and diftreſs me?—And this per- 
ſiſted in with iN ſtronger declara- 


atiently- expected letter from Miſs 
owe; muſt I not conclude, that all 
was owing to her influence; and that 
ſome other application or project was 
meditating, that made it neceſlary to 


were known, and which was to de- 


that your conſtantly propoſed preli- 
minary?—Well, M 

be wrought up to a half-phrenzy by 
this apprehenſion; .and well might I 
charge you with hating me. And 
now, deareſt creature, R me know, 
T once more aſk you, what is Miſs 


Were I diſpoſed to debate with you, 


preſent, I ſhall only fay, that your 
ways have been very unaccountable. 
Vou ſeem to me, if your meanings were 
always juſt, to have taken great pains 
to embarraſs them. Whether owing 
in you to the want of a clear head, ora 
ſound heart, I cannot determine; but 


rily think, that I am to afcribe the 
greateſt part of your ſtrange conduct. 


© Curſe upon the heart of the little 
c devil,” ſaid I, © who inſtigates you to 
© think ſo hardly of the faithfulleſt 
, heart in the world!” - I 
Ho dare you, Sir!* And there ſhe 
herſelf; 


How dare I what, Madam?“ And 
How dare I 


ſtopt; having almoſt everſhot 


4 


L looked with meaning. 
guat? * 


vile man!—And do you And 


there again ſhe ſtopt. 


« Do I <vbat, Madam ?—And why | 


s wile man?” 


- 


© How dare you curſe any-body in my 


« preſence?” 


O the {Feet receder! /But that was 


CLARTSSA 
i cold-reedived propoſals to Mifs Howe 
tions, after you had received the im- 


keep me again at diſtance till the reſult 


prive me of you for ever? for was not 
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adam, might 1 


Howe's opinion of my propoſals?? 


Mr. Lovelace, I could very eaſily 
anſwer your fine harangue. But at 


it is to the want of one of them, I ve- 


HARLOwE. 


If there be, again T eurſe chem. be 
0 ny whom eh win. ee 
She was in a charming pretty paſſion. 
And this was the en Lot a, 1 bad 
the odds in my favour. 
Well, Madam, it is jo ag 1 
© thought. And now I know how to 
© account for a temper that I hope is 
not natural to you.” 1 
Artful wretch! And is it thus you 
would entrap me? But know, Sir, 
that I received letters from nobody 
but Miſs Howe. Miſs Howe likes 
ſome of your ways as little as I do; 
for I have ſet every-thing before her, 
Vet ſhe is thus far your enemy, as ſhe 
is mine. She thinks 1 ſhould not re. 
fuſe your offers; but endeavour to 
make the beſt of my lot. And now 
you have the truth. Would to Hea- 
ven you were capable of dealing with 
equal fincerity!” Te 
* I am, Madam. And here, on my 
knee, I renew my vows, and my ſup. 
plication, that you will make me 
yours. Yours for ever. And let 
me have cauſe to bleſs you and Miſs 
© Howe in the ſame breath»? 
To fay the truth, Belford, I had be. 
fore begun to think, that the vixen of 
a' girl, who certainly likes not Hick- 


a £6 


man, was in Iove with me. _ 
Riſe, Sir, from your too ready 


© knees, and mock me not.* 5 

© Too-ready knees! thought I. 
Though this humble poſture ſo little 
affects this proud beauty, ſhe knows 
© not how much I have obtained of, 


© others of her ſex, nor how often I 


© have been' forgiven for the laſt at-, 
© tempts by kneeling.” $A 
Mock you, Madam!” And I aroſe, 
and re- urged ber for the day. I blamed. 
myſelf at the ſame time, for the invi- 
tation IT had given to Lord M. as it, 
might ſubject me to delay from his in- 
firmities: but töld her, that I would. 
write to him to excuſe me, if ſhe had 
no objection; or to give him the day, 
ſhe would give me, and not wait for. 
him, if. he could not come in time. 
My day, Sir,” faid the, © is never. 
«© Be not ſurprized. A perſan of po- 
* liteneſs judging between us, would. 
not be Aepfel that I ay ſo, But 
indeed, Mr, Lovelace,” [and wept 
through 1mpatience} © you either know: 
* not how to treut with a mind of the 
© leaft® degree of delicacy,” notwith- 


© ſtandtng your dirk and sduestien, or 
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© you are an ingrateful man; and [after 


a pauſe] © a awar/e than ingratef one. 
© ButL will retire. I will ſee you again 
.* to-morrow. I cannot before, I think 
* I bate you. You may look. : Indeed 
I think I hate you. Andif, upon a 
re- examination of my own heart, I 
find I do, I would not for the world 
that matters ſhould go on farther be- 
„ ood oaths cor ot dia 

But I ſee, I ſee, 'ſhe does not hate 
me! How it would mortify my vanity, 
if I thought there was a woman in the 
world, much more this, that could haze 
me! *Tis evident, villain as ſhe thinks 
me, that I ſhould not be an odious vil - 


lain, if I could but at laſt in ane in- 


ſtance ceaſe to be a villain! She could 
not hold it, determined as ſhe had 
thought herſelf, I ſaw by her eyes, the 
moment I endeayoured to 1 her 
apprehenſions, on my ſoo- ready knees, 
as ſhe calls them. The moment the 
rough covering my teazing behaviour 
has thrown over her affections is quite 


removed, I doubt not to find all ſilk 


and ſilver at the bottom, all ſoft, bright, 
and charming. | 


I was however too much vexed, diſ- 


- concerted, mortified, to hinder her from 
retiring. And yet ſhe had not gone, 
if Dorcas had not coughed. 


The wench came in, as ſoon as her 


lady had retired, and gave me the copy 
he had taken. And what thould it be 
but of the anſwer the truly-admirable 
«reature had intended to give to my 


. vritten propoſals in relation to ſettle- 


ments? 


* 


ing paper. Were I to read it atten- 


tively, not a wink ſhould I ſleep this 


night. To · morrow it ſhall obtain my 
ſlerious conſideration. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Re LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
| FORD, za | 


ME 
. 2 
. 


resse MORNING, MAY 23. 
HE dear creature deſires to be ex- 


1 cuſed ſeeing me till evening. She 
is not very well as Dorcas tells me. 
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k 3 Tx Condeſcenſion was no part of your 
„ ſtudy. You choſe to bear the im- 


putations laid 7 Jour charge, Aber _ 


ble chat I Govid proceed with my pro- 
, 688 3gsinſt this. admirable woman, 
were it not that I am reſolved,, after a 
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few trials more, if $ nobly ſuſtained 
Y 


as thoſe ſhe has already paſſed throw; 
to make her (if ſhe really hate me v5 


r MR; LOVELACE. 


x W HEN a woman is married, that 


| * ſupreme earthly obligation 
requires that in all inſtances where 
ber huſband's real honour is con- 
cerned, ſhe ſhould yield Ir own will 
to his, But, before-hand, I could 
be glad, conformably to what I bave 
always ſignified, to have the moſt ex- 
plicit aſſurances, that every poſſible 
way ſhould be tried to avoid lit 
tion with my father. Time and pa- 
tience will ſubdue all things. My 
proſpeRts of R are extremely 
contracted. A huſband's right will 
be always the ſame. In my life-time 
I copld with nothing to be done of 
this ſort. . Your circumſtances, Sir, 
will not oblige you to extort wol 


ard to my perſon, to my 
—_ the zconomy that no married 


ſhould be above inſpecti | 
dag, to prevent a 8 for ſuch 
meaſures being taken. And if there 
will be no necgſuty for them, it is to 
be hoped that motives , excuſable 
will not have force Motives which 
muſt be founded in à littleneſs of 


that littleneſs of mind, will be under 


hardly be able at all times to check, to 
deſpiſe her huſpand for having; eſ- 


mily, o much a part of herſelf, and 
which will have obligations upon her 
(though then but ſecondary: ones) 


intimately concerned, 


_ 


This article, then, I urge to your - 


noſt ſerious conſideration, as what 
lies next my heart. I enter not here 


- 
was the. foundation-fault: at leaſt, 
my brother's antipathy to work upon. 


—— 


pecially in caſes where her own fa- 


t) 


verſions, 


mind which a woman, who bas not 


krom which ſhe can never be freed, is 


4 


tely into the fatal miſunderſtand - | | 
+ between them and you; the fault 
may be in both. But, Sir, yours | 


you gave a too plaufible pretence for 


ſuch temptations as her duty will! 


woman, of whateverrank or in 4 * 
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As for- myſelf, Sir, 


than to make it your endeavour to 
obviate them. | 

crimination—Let it be remembered, 
I will only ſay, in this place, that, in 
their eye, you have robbed them of 
a daughter they doated upon; and 


that their reſentments on this ocea- 


ſion riſe but in proportion to their 
love, and their 
they were faulty in ſome of the mea- 
ſures they took, while they them- 
ſelves did not think ſo, who ſhall 
judge for them? You, Sir, who will 
Judge every-body as you pleaſe, and 
wil | 
0207 particular, muſt not be ther 


judge. It may therefore be expected, 


that they will ſtand out. 


T deſerve: but if your future beha- 
viour to them is not governed by that 
harſh- ſounding implacableneſs, which 


you charge upon ſome of their tem- 


pers, the ſplendor of your family, and 
the excellent character of ſome of 
them, (of all indeed, unleſs your own 
conſcience furniſhes you with one 
only exception) will, on better conſi- 


deration, do every-thing with them: 


for they may be overcome; perhaps, 


| © however, with the more difficulty, 
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as the greatly Jrofparans leſs bear 
controul and diſappointment than 
others: for I will own to you, that I 


have often in -ſecret lamented, that 


their great acquirements have been a 
ſnare to them; perhaps as 


to you; which being leſs immediate] 
your own gifts, you have ſtill leſs 


reaſon than they to value yourſelf - 


upon the. 


Let me only, on this ſubje&, fur- 
ther obſerve, that condeſcenſion is not 


meanneſs. There is a glory in yield- 
ing, that hardly any Hola: ſpirit 


can judge of, My brother perhaps 
is no more ſenſible of this than you. 
But as you have talents, which be 
has not, (who, however, has, I hope, 


that regard for morals, the want of 
which makes one of his objections to 

you) I could wiſh it may not be ow. * 
ing to you, that your mutual diſlikes - 


to each other do not ſubſide; for it is 


my earneſt hope, that in time you may 
det each other, without exciting the 


5 N. 2 & 5 


iſappointment. If 


let nobody judge you in your 


I muſt leave f 
it 180 ſeems it to be deſtined] to your 
juſtice, to treat me as you ſhall think 


| 133 e 
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« which ſhews itſelf in ſtandin 
© diminutive abſervances; an 
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fears of a wife and a ſiſter for the con. 
ſequence. Not that I ſhould with 
you to yield in points that truly con. 
cerned your honour: no, Sir; Iwould 
be as diene in ſuch,” as you your. 
ſelf: more delicate, I.will venture to 
ſay, becauſe more uniformly fo, How 
vain, how contemptible, is that pride, 
Upan 
gives 
up, and makes a jeſt of, the moſt im. 
rtant duties! F 
This article being conſidered as 1 


«© wiſh, all the reſt will be eaſy. Were 
I to accept of the handſome ſeparate 
« 
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proviſion you ſeemto intend me; added 
to the conſiderable ſums ariſen from 
my grandfather'seſtatefince his death, 
(more conſiderable than perhaps you 
may ſuppoſe from youroffer; ) I ſhould 


think it my duty to lay up for the fa- 
mily good, and for unforeſeen eyents, 
out of it; for, as to my donations, 
I would generally confine myſelf in 
them to the tenth of my income, be 
it what it would. I aim at no glare 
All Iwiſh 


in what I do of that ſort. 


for, is the power of relieving the 
lame, the blind, the fick, and the in- 


duſtrious poor, and thoſe whom ac- 
treſs reduced. The common or bred 


ick proviſion. They cannot be 
ower: perhaps they wiſh not to be 
higher; and, not able to do for 
every-one, I aim not at works of ſu- 
pererogation. Two hundred pounds 
a year would do all I wiſh t do 
of the ſeparate ſort: for all above I 
would content myſelf to aſk you; 
except, miſtruſting your own œcono- 
my, you would give up my manage- 


vide for future contingencies, a larger 
portion; for which, as your ſteward, 


© I would regularly account, 
© As to cloaths, I have particularly 


two ſuits, which, having been only 
in a manner tried on, would anſwer 
for any preſent occaſion. Jewels I 
have of my grandmother's, which 
want only new ſetting: another {et I 
have, which on particular days I uſed 
Although theſe are not 
ſent me, I have no doubt, being mere- 
ly perſonals, but they will, .when'I 
ſend for them in another name: vill 
when I ſhould not chuſe to wear 
any. | | Ry 48 „ 


4 


cident has made fo, or ſudden diſ- 


begs ars I leave to others, and to the 
u 


ment and keeping, in order to pro- 


A 


my 
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As to your complaints of my diffi- | 
« -dences, and the like, I appeal to gur 
< own heart, if it be poſſible for you 
© to make my caſe your own for one 
moment, and to retroſpect ſome parts 
« of your behaviour, words, and ac- 
c tions, whether I am not rather to he 
« juſtified than cenſured: and whether, 
of all men in the world, @&vowing 
« what you avow, you ought not to 
think ſo. If you do not, let me ad- 
© moniſh you, Sir, from the very great 
© miſmatch, that then muſt appear to be 
in our minds, never to ſeek, nor ſo 
much as wiſh, to bring about the 
© moſt intimate union of intereſts be- 
« tween yourſelf and | 
„„ * CLartssa HARLOWE. 
© MAY 20.“ = RY | 


The original of this charming paper, 

as Dorcas tells me, was torn almoſt in 
two. In one of her pets, I ſuppoſe ! 
What buſineſs have the ſex, whoſe 
principal glor is meekneſs, and pa- 
tience, and reſignation, to be ima paſ- 
ſion I trow ?—Will not ſhe who allows 
herſelf ſuch liberties as a maiden, take 


greater when married? 
And a voie to be in a paſſion !—Let 
me tell the ladies it is an impudent 
thing, begging their pardon, and as 
imprudent as impudent, for a wife to 
be in a paſſion, if ſhe mean not eternal 
ſeparation, or wicked defiance by it: 
for is it not rejecting at once all that 
expoſtulatory meekneſs, and gentle rea- 
ſoning, mingled with ſighs as gentle, 
and graced with bent knees, ſupplicat- 
ing hands, and eyes lifted up to your 
imperial countenance, juſt running 
over, that ſhould make a reconciliation 
egy ard as laſting as ſpeedy? Even 
U 


wi not his being ſo give the greater 
force to her expoſtulation? 55 
Now I think of it, a man ſhould be 
in the wrong now-and-then, to make 
his wife ſhine, Miſs Howe tells my 
charmer, that adverſity is ber ſhining- 
time. Tis agenerous thing ina man, 
to make his wife ſhine at his on ex- 
nce: to give her leave to triumph over 


| him by patient reaſoning: for were he 

g to be ioo imperial to acknowledge his 

: fault on the ſpot, ſhe will find the bene- 

| * fit of her duty and ſubmiſſion in future, 

| and in the high opinion he will conceive _ 

| oſ her prudenceand obligingneſs—And 

Jo, by degrees, ſhe will Fong ner © "1 
maſter's maſter, | . 


7 


4 


moſt my friend, or hers. ; . 
The very ſuſpicion of this will do 
her no go 
artfully deait with, People love to en- 


ſe the huſband is in the wrong, 


I 


kemboed arm, the other hand thrown / 


out, perhaps with a pointing finger— — 
Look ye here, Sir!—Take notice! 


If you are wrong, II be wrong!1—Jf- 
yon are in a paſſion, I be in a paſſion! 
KRebuff for rebuff, Sir!—If you fly, 


* T'Htearl—If you ſwear, I'll eurſe!— 


And the fame room, and the ſame 
© bed, ſhall not held ns, Sir!—For, 


remember, I am married, | Sir!—TI_ 


© am a wife, Sir!—You can't help 


* yourſelf, Sir! Vour honour, as well 
as your, peace, is in my keeping! 


© And, if you like not this treatment, 
yau may have worſe, Sir! 

Ahl Jack! Jack! What man, who 
has obſerved theſe things, either implied, 


or expreſſed, in other families, would 
viſh to be an huſband! _ 8 
Dorcas found this paper in one of 


the drawers of her lady's dreſſing- table. 
She was re- peruſing it, as ſhe ſuppoſes, 
when the honeſt wench carried my meſ- 
ſage to deſire her to favour me at the 


' tea-table; for ſhe ſaw her pop a paper 
intothedrawerasſhe came in; and there, 
on her miſtreſs's going to meet me in 


the dining-rcom, ſhe found it; aud to 
be this. | i 


But I had better not to have had a 


copy of it, as far as I know: for, de- 
termined as I was before upon my ope- 
rations, it inſtantly turned all my re- 
ſolutions,in her favour. Yet I would 


OB ſomething to be convinced, that 


e did not pop it into her drawer be- 
fore the wench, in order for me to ſee 


- It; and perhaps (if I were to take no- 


tice of it) to diſcover whether Dorcas, 
according to Miſs Howes advice, were 


: for I cannot bear to be 


joy their own peculiar talents in mono- 
oly, as I may ſay, I am aware, that 
it will ſtrengthen thy arguments againſt 


me in her behalf. But I know every 


tittle thou canſt ſay upon it. Spare 
therefore thy pambling nonſenſe, I de- 
ſire thee; and leave this ſweet excel. 
lence and me to our fate: that will de- 


termine for vs, as it ſhall pleaſe itſelf: 


for as Cowley ſays— 


- © An unſeen hand makes all our moves: 
© And ſome are great, and ſome are ſmall; 
© Some climb to good, ſome from good for- 
tune falls SH EI IM” 
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But for a-wife to come up with © 
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. _ © Some wiſe men, and ſome fools we call: 

\Þ | igures, _ of ſpeech! For deſtiny plays 
us a | En Ne See | 


But, after all, I am ſorry, almaſt 
Sorry, (for how thall I do, to be quite 
forry, when it is not givzz to me to be 
$?) that I cannot, until I have made 
further trials, reſolve upon wedlock. 
I bave juft read over 1 0 this in- 
tended aniwer to my propoſals: and how 
J adore her for it! | | 
But yet; another yet She has not 
given it or ſent it to me. It is not there- 
| Fee ber anſwer, It is not written for 
me, though to we. | 
| Nay, ſhe has not intended to ſend it 
to me: . ſhe has even torn it, perhaps 
with indignation, as thinking it too 


' good for me. By this action ſhe abſo- 


jutely retracts it. Why then does my 
fooliſh fondneſs ſeek to eftabliſh for her 
the ſame merit in my heart, as if ſhe 
avowed it? Priythee, dear Belford, 
once more, leave us to our fate; and 
do not thou interpoſe with thy nonſenſe, 


to weaken a ſpirit already too ſqueam- 


ith, and ftrengthen a conſcience that 
bas declared itſelf of her party. ; 

Then again, Remember thy recent 

© diſcoveries, Lovelace! Remember her 


© indifference, attended with all the ap- 


© pearance of contempt and hatred. 
© View her, even noau, wraptup in re- 
+ ſerve and myſtery; meditating plots, 
4 as far as thou knoweſt, e the 
© ſovereignty thou haſt, by right of con- 
© queſt, obtained over her. Remem- 


© ber, in ſhort, all thou haſt 7hyreatened' 


© to remember againſt this inſolent 

beauty, who is a rebel to the power 

© ſhe has liſted under.“ | | 
But yet, how doſt thou propoſe to 


© ſubdue thy ſweet me Are manner | 


be force, be the neceſſily of force, if 
that can be avoided! There is nd 
triumph in force—No conqueſt over 
the will—No prevailing by gentle de- 
grees, over the gentle paſſions! Force 


FJ the deri!!! 


My curſed character, as I have often 
ſaid, was againſt me at ſetring-out— 
Yet is ſhe not a woman? Cannot I 
find one yielding or but half-yielding 
moment, if ſhe do not abſolutely hate 
me? | 

But with what can I tempt her?— 
R1CHBs ſhe was born to, and deſpiſes, 


knowing what they are. IE WELS aud 


* 
* 
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ornaments, to a mind ſo much a jeye}, 
ang ſo richly ſet, her worthy conſci. 
oufneſs will not let her value. Lorz 
If ſhe be ſuſceptible of love, it ſeems 
to be ſo much under the dirt ation of 


8 that one unguarded moment, 


fear, cannot be reaſonably hoped for: 
and ſo much VIGILANCE, ſomucha 
prehenſiveneſs, that her fears are ever 
aforehand with her dangers. Then her 
LOVE OF VIRTUE ſeems to be prix. 
ciple, native principle, or, if not na. 
tive, ſo deeply rooted, that it's fibres 
have ſtruck into her heart, and, as ſhe 
grew up, ſo blended and twiſted them. 


ſelves with the ftrings of life, chat! 


doubt there is no ſeparating of the one 
without cutting the others aſunder. 
What then can be done to make ſuch 
a matchleſs creature get oyer her firſt 
teſts, in order to put her to the grand 
proof, whether once overcome, ſbe will 
not be always vvercome ? | 
Our mother and her nymphs ſay, I 
am a perfect Craven, and no Lovelace: 
and ſo I think. But this is no ſimper- 
ing, ſmiling charmer, as I have found 
others to be, when I have touched upon 
affecting ſubje&s at a diſtance; as once 
or twice I have tried to her, the mother 
introducing them (to make ſex palliate 
the freedom to ſex) when only we three 
together. She is above the affectation 
of not ſeeming to underſtand you. | She 
ſhews by her diſpleaſure, and a fierce- 
neſs not natural to her eye, that ſhe 
judges of an impure heart by an im- 
pure mouth, and darts dead at once 
even the embryo hopes of an encroach- 
| ng Power however diftantly inſinuated, 
before the meaning hint can dawn into- 
double entendre, _ 
By my faith, Jack, as I fit gazing 
upon her, my whole foul in my eyes, 
contemplating her perfeRions, and 
thinking, when I have ſeen her eaſy and 


. ferene, what would be her thoughts, 
did be know my heart as well as 1 


know it; when 1 beho}d her diſturbed 
and jealous, and think of the e. 
of her apprehenſions, and that ſhe can- 


— 


not fear ſo much, as there is room for 


her to fear; my heart often miſgives 
me. woe | 


my ſoul, thoſe arms, thoſe encircling 
© arms, that would make a monarch 


DapPy's be uſed to repel brotal Fees 


/ 


And muſt," think I, : O creatureſo 
1 divinely excellent, and ſo beloved of 


A yy $3 wn pus yas www pan w' W's. 
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« alt their ſtrength, unavailingly per- 
« haps, exerted to repel it, and to de- 
fend a perſon ſo delicately framed ? 
5 Carl violence enter into the heart of a 
« wretch, who might entitle himſelf to 
all her ming, | 

© and make the bleſſings he afpireth af- 
« ter, her duty to confer -= Be gone, 


« yillain- purpoſes! Sink ye all to the 


hell that could only infpire ye!* And 
I am then ready tp throw myſelf at 
her feet, to confeſs my villainous de- 
ſigns, to avow my repentance, and put 


it out of my power to act unworthily 


by ſuch an excellence, * 

How then comes it, that all - theſe 
compaſſionate, and, as ſome would call 
them, hong ſenſibilities go off? Why, 
Miſs Howe will tell thee: ſhe ſays, I am 
the decil.— By my confcience, I think 
he has. at preſent a great ſhare in me. 

There's ingenuouſneſs How I lay 
myſelf open to thee!— But ſeeſt thou 


not, that the more I ſay againſt my- - 


ſelf, the leſs room there is for thee to 


take me to taſk ?—O Belford, Belford! 
I cannof, cannot, (at leaſt af preſent) 


I cannot marry. | | 
Then her Rally, my bitter enemies 
To ſupple to them, or if 1 do not, 
to make her at unhappy as ſhe can be 
from my attempts. | 
Then does ſhe not love them too 
much, me too little? 3 
She now ſeems to deſpiſe mei Miſs 
Howe declares, that ſhe really does de- 
ſpiſe me. To be deſpiſed by a witE— 
hat a thought is that!—To be ex- 
celled by a WI E too, in every part of 
praiſe-worthy knowledge! — To take 
lefſons, to take inſtruckions, from a 
rk! More than deſpiſe me, ſhe her- 
If has taken time to conſider whether 
ſhe does not Bate me: I hate you, 
Lovelace, with my whole heart ſaid 
ſhe to me but yeſterday. * My ſul is 
© abowe thee, man l. Urge me not to 


© fell thee, Bow: finterely I think my. 


* foul abow? thee” — How poor indeed 
was I then, even in my own heart!— 


So wi/ible a ſuperiority, to fo proud, x 


ſir as ming! — And Bere from below, 
rom BELOW indeed? from theſe 09 


en! I am fo goaded on ; 
Vet tis poor too, to think myſelf a 


machine in the hands of ſuch wretch- 


es.—I am i he Lovelace, thou 
art baſe te thyſelf, but to ſuppoſe thy- 
D 


er Baring gene thus für, k moulg 


t virtuous love, 


window was open. Aw 
bleſome boſom-viſitor, the intruder, is 


& = 
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petulance of ill humour, I had it 85 | 


reproach myſelf, that I did not try her 
to the utmoſt, And yet I don't'know 


how it is, but this lady, the moment L 


come into her preſence, half -affimilates 


me to her o virtue. Once or twice 


(to fay nothing of her triumph over me 


on Sunday night) I was prevailed up- 
on to fluſter myſelf, with an intention 
to make ſome Pg yes, which, if 
obliged to recede, I might lay upon 
Maſe fpirits: but the "x Puck 
her, I was ſoberized into awe and re- 
verence; and the majeſty of her even 
vi/ible purity firſt damped, and then 
extinguiſhed, my double flame. 


W waar uw, e ekect, 5 


fo much an 


long in my power Ge 


ſo inſtigated by ſome of her own fex, 


and fo ſtimulated by paſſron, I Ho 
can this be accounted for, in a Love- 
lace! | EEE 
But, what a heap of ſtuff have 1 
written!-=How have I been run away - 
with !—By what? Canſt thou fay,. 


by what? — 0 thou lurking varletefs _ 


CONSCIENCE Ils it thou, that haſt 


thus made me of party againſt myſelf? 


— How ecameſt thou in? In what dif- 
guiſe, thou eregious haunter of my 
more agreeable hours? — Stand hen, 


_ with Fate, but neuter in this contre- 
verſy; and, if I cannot do credit to 


human nature, and to the female ſex, 
by bringing down ſuch an angel as 


this to claſs with and adorn its or 


adorn it ſhe does in her very foibles) 
then I am all yours, and never will re- 
fiſt you more. bs 


Here I aroſe. I ſhook myſelf. The 


flown, —I ſee it yet. ſee it yet fa 


And now it leſſens to my aching eve: 
And now the cleft to cloſes . 
it, and it is out of ſight - And onee 


Uk. LOVELACE, TO jon E- 
- FORD, EQ, _- 


© TUESDAY, 


X7 ELL did I, and but juſt | 
VV time conclude to have done 
with Mrs, Fretchville and tlie * 


849 


be unbappy, if after marriage, in ths 


nt I behel4 


ay the trou- 
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for here Mennell has declared, that he 


cannot in conſcience and honour go 
any farther.— He would not for the 


world be acceſſary to the deceiving of 


ſach a lady!—LI was a fool to let either 
you or him fee her; for ever /ince ye 


have both had ſcruples, which neither 


would have had, were a woman to 
haye been in the queſtion. w/c 
Well, IT can't helpit! | 
Mennell has, however, though with 


ſome reluQtance, conſented to write me 
a letter, provided I-will allow it to be 


the laſt ſtep he ſhall take in this affair. 
;F preſumed, I told him, that if I 
could cauſe Mrs. Fretchville's woman 
to ſupply his place, he would have no 
- objeCtion to that. , 
Mone, he ſays—* But is it not 
6 at » ' ENT” 
A pitiful fellow] Such a ridiculous 
kind of pity hs, as thoſe filly ſouls 
| have, who would not kill an innocent 


chicken for the world; but when killed 
to their hands, are always the moſt, 


greedy devourers of it. 3 
Nov this letter gives the ſervant the 


ſſmall- pox: and ſhe has given it to her 
8 


unha vapouriſh lady. 
— hl ſubjects 
eaſes to work upon. 
walady, and it is theirs in a moment. 
Ever fitted for ĩnoculation.— The phy- 
ſical tribe's milch cows. -A vapouriſh 
or ſplenetick patient is a fiddle for the 


or diſ- 


daoctors; and they are eternally playing 


upon it. Sweet muſick does it make 
them. All their difficulty, except a 
caſe extraordinary happens, (as 2 
Mrs. Fretchville's, who has realized 
her apprehenſions) is but to hold their 
countenance, while their patient is 
drawing up a bill of indictment againſt 
himſelf—and when they have heard it, 
proceed to puniſb: the right word for 
preſrribe. Why ſhould they not, when 
the criminal has confeſſed his guilt— 


And puniſb they generally do with a. 


vengeance. _. War 
Yet, filly. toads too, now I think of 


it. For why, when they. know they | 
I 


cannot do good, may they not as we 
endeavour to gratify, as to nauſeate, 
the patient's palatee?e 
Were 1 a phyſician, I'd get all the 
trade .to myſelf: for Malmſey, and 
Cyprus, and the generous product of 
the Cape, a little diſguiſed, ſhould be 
my principal doſes: as theſe would 
create new fpirits, how would the re- 


Nn 
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vived patient covet the phyſick, 2 
adore the doctor! A 7 We 


Give all the paraders of the faculty 


whom thou knoweſt, this hint.— There 
could but one inconvenience ariſe from 
its The APOTHECARIES would find 
their medicines coſt them Something 
but the demand for quantities would 
anſwer that; ſince the honeſt Nurs; 
would be the patient's taſter; perpetu- 
ally requiring repetitions of the laſt 
cordial julap. | | 
Well, but to the Ietter—Yet what 
need of further explanation after the 
hints in my former? The widow can't 
be removed; and that's enough :. and 
Mennell's work 1s over; and his con. 
| ſcience left to plague him for his own 
ſins, and not another man's: and, 


him for thoſe, 

This letter is directed, To Robert 
© Lovelace, Eſq. or, in his abſence, To 
his lady.” She had refuſed dining 
with me, or ſeeing me: and I was out 

when it came. She opened it: ſo is 
my lady by her own conſent, proud and 
ſauey as ſhe 16. „ 

I am glad at my heart that it came 
before we entirely make up. She 
would elſe perhaps have concluded it 
to be contrived for a delay: and now, 
moreover, we can accommodate our 
old and new quarrels together; and 
that's contrivance, you know. But 
how 1s her dear haughty heart humbled 
to what it was when I knew her firſt, 
that ſhe can apprehend any delays from 
me; and have nothing to do but to vex 
at them! _ 1 | 

I came in to dinner. She ſent me 
down the letter, deſiring my excuſe for 


opening .it.-Did it before ſhe was 


aware. Lady-pride, Belford! — Re- 
collection, then retrogradation! ; 
I requeſted to ſee her upon it that 
moment.—But ſhe deſires to ſuſpend 
our interview till morning. I 
bring her to own, before I have done 
with her, that ſhe can't ſee me too 
often. C 
My impatience was ſo great, on an 
occaſion ſo wnexpetted, that I could 


not =P writing to tell her, how much 


vexed I was at the accident: but that 


it need not delay my happy day, as that 


did not depend upon the houle, [She 


' knew that before, ſhell think; and ſo 


did I:] and as Mrs. Fretchville, by 


r 


Mr. Mennell, ſo handſomely expreſſed 


very E plague enough will give 
x 


I will 


A -y e A. as ac 


F 
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that it cou it 
avoidable delay, I hoped, that going 


" CLARISSA HARLOWE. Ty 
hee concern 2725 it, and her wiſhes, 


to bear with the un- 


down to the Lawn for two or three o 
the ſummer- months, when I was made 
the happieſt of men, would be favour. 
able to all round. bes uh: + 


The dear creature takes this incident | 


to heart, I believe: ſhe has ſent word 
to my repeated requeſt to ſee her not- 
withſtanding her denial, that ſhe can- 
not till the morning. It ſhall be then 
at fix o'clock, if I pleaſe! 
To be ſure I do pleaſel 
Can ſee her but once a day now, 
ack! | Mr, 8 
Did I tell thee, that J wrote a letter 
to my couſin Montague, wondering 
that I heard not from Lord M. as the 
ſubje& was ſo very intereſting! In it. I 
acquainted her with the houſe I was 
about taking; and with Mrs, Fretch- 
ville's vapouriſh delays. 3 
I was very loth to engage my own 
family, either man or woman, 1n this 
affair; but I muſt take my meaſures ſe- 
curely; and already they all think as 
bad of me as they well can. You ob- 
ſerve by my Lord M.'s letter to your- 
ſelf, that the well-manner'd peer' is 
afraid I ſhould play this admirable 
creature one of my uſual dog i tricks, 
I have received juſt now an anſwer 
from Charlotte. V 
Charlotte i'n't well. A ſtomach 
diſorder ! 3 % 
No wonder a girl's ſtomach ſhould- 
plague her. A ſingle woman; that's 
it, When ſhe has a man to plague, it 
will have ſomething beſides itſelf to 


prey upon, Knoweſt thou not more- 
over, that man is the woman's. ſuy; 
woman is the man's earth? — How - 


dreary, how deſolate, the earth, that 
the ſun ſhines not upon Nu: 

Poor Charlotte! ButT heard ſhe was, 
not well: that encouraged me to write 
to her; and to expreſs myſelf a little 


concerned, that ſhe had not of her own 


accord thought of a viſitin town tomy 
charmer., V 
Here follows a copy of her letter. 


Thou wilt fee by it, that every little 


monkey is to catechiſe me. They all 


depend upon my good - nature. 


DAR coun, | 


W E have been in daily hope for a 


long time, 1 muſt call it, of 


| * hear ing that the happy knot was tied. 


e 


K K „ K K „ K „ „ ca aA A 


* 


K My lord has been very much out of 
4 0 de » 


| r: and yet nothing would ſerve 
© him, but he would himſelf write an 


* anſwer to your letter, It was the only : 


p opportunity he ſhould ever haye, per- 
© haps, to throw in alittle 


© any ſignification; and he has been 
© ſeveral hours in a day, as his gout 
would let him, bullied in it. It wants 
now only his laſt reviſal. He hopes it 
will have the greater weight with you, 


* 


2 A 6 


writing. 


loved yourſelf but half as well. 

I believe too, that if all the family 
loved you leſs, you would love your 
ſelf more. ITT ED | 


M a, a a / 


on. the happy occahon, that he may 
anſwer your letter in the moſt accept 
able manner; and ſhew, by effects, 


I aſſure you, he is mighty proud 
1 | | 


As for myſelf, I am not at all well, 
and have not een for ſome weeks 


paſt, with my old ſtomach - diſorder. 
I had certainly elſe before now have 
done mylelf the honour ba wonder 
I have not done myſelf, Lady Betty, 
who would have accompanied me, 


exceedingly buſy in her law. affair 3 
her antagoniſt, who is actually on the 
15 having been making propoſals 
for an accommodation. But you may 
aſſure yourſelf, that when our dear 
relation-ele& ſhall be entered upon 
the new habitatron you tell, me off, 
we will do ourſelves the honour ot 


from the dear lady's want of courage, 


© (which, conſidering her man, let me 
© tell you, may very well be) we will 
« endeavour to inſpire her with it, and 


© be ſponſors fot you for, couſin, L 


© believe you have need to be chriſtened 
© over again before you are entitled 
to ſo great a bleſſing. What think 


© you? 


juſt now, my lord tells me, he will 


« diſpatch a man on purpoſe with his 
© letter to-morrow: ſo I needed not to 


© have Written. But now I have, let it 
5 "Iu: 44 kv 1 go; 


” 


ooll advice _ 
* to you, with the hope of it's being of 


if it appear all in his own hand- 


© Indeed, Mr. Lovelace, his worthy 
heart is wrapt up in you. I wiſh 13 | 
ut 


His lordſhip has been very buſy, at 

the times he could not write, in con- 
ſulting Pritchard about thoſe eftates, 
which he propoſes to transfer to you 


how kindly he takes your invitation. 


(for we had laid it all out) has been 


* 4 
w Y 
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viſiting her; and if any delay arfſes 
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$52 
© g0; and by Empſon, who ſets out dis 
© re&ly on his return to town. | 
My beſt compliments, and ſiſter's, 

© to the moſt deſerving lady in the 
© world, [you will need no other direc- 
4 tion to t rſon meant] conclude 
me your afefionate couſin and ſer- 
© want, Hs 8 | 
CARL. MONTAGUE. 


Thou ſeeſt how ſeaſonably this letter 


comes. I hope my lord will write no- 
thing but what I may ſhew to my be- 
loved. I have actually ſent her up this 
letter of Charlotte's; and hope for hap. 

py effects from it. FED p 5 


The lady, in her next leiter, gives 
Miſs Howe an account of what has 

* paſſed between Mr. Lovelace and 
herſelf. She reſents his behaviour 

_ with her uſual dignity: but when 
ſhe comes to mention Mr. Mennell's 
letter, ſhe re-urges 75 Howe to 
perfect her ſcheme for ber deliver- 
ance; being reſolved to leave him. 
But, dating again, on his ſending 

up to her Miſs Montague letter, 


| ſhe alters ber mind, and defires her 
to ſuſpend for the preſent ber appli- 


Cation to Mrs. ToWnſend. 


I yap begun, ſays /be, © to fuſpe& 
© all he had ald irs a 
© and her houſe; andeven Mr. Mennell 
© himſelf, though ſo well-appearing a 
© man. But now that I find Mr. Love- 
© lace had apprized his relations of his 
© intention to take it, and had engaged 
© ſome of the ladies to viſit me there; I 
could hardly forbear prom myſelf 
for cenſuring him as capable of fo 
c vile an impoſture. But may he not 
thank himſelf for acting ſo very un- 


© accountably, and taking ſuch need- 
© leſsly-awry ſteps, as he has done; 
C 8 as I told him, his own 


they were good? 


LETTER XXVII. 


We FORD, ESQ. 


bt WEDNESDAY, way 24. 
He gives bis friend an account of their 
interview that morning; and 9 
the bappy efedts of his coufin Mon- 
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turn; whi 


my 


Vet it was not amiſs, 


i 
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 tague's letter in his favour, Her 
reſerues, however, he tells bim, 


are not abſolutely baniſhed, But 
this be imputes to form. 


T is not in the power of woman, 

ſays be, to be altogether ſincere on 
theſe occaſions. But why? Do they 
think it ſo great a diſgrace to be found 
out to be really what they are? 

Tregretted the illneſs of Mrs. Fretch- 


ville; as the intention I had to fix her 


dear ſelf in the houſe before the happy 


knot was tied, would have ſet her in 


that independence in appearance, as 
well as fa, which was neceſſary to 
ſhew to all the world, that her choice 
was freez and as the ladies of my fa. 
mily would have been proud to make 
their court to her there; while the ſet- 


tlements and our equipages were pre- 


paring. But on any other account, 
there was no great matter in it; ſince, 


when my happy day was over, we 
could, with ſo much convenience, go 


down to the Lawn, to my Lord M.'s, 


and to Lady Sarah or Lady Betty's, in 
would give full time to 
provide ourſelves. with ſervants, and 


other accommodations. | 
How ſweetly the charmer liſtened ! 


5 8 | 
Ten thouſand pounds the worſe in 


© has not; for not one of her charming 
© graces can I diſpenſe wit. 

Tas always a doubtful point with 
her mother and Mrs. Norton, ſhe own- 


ed. But although ſhe was not afraid of 
it, ſhe choſe not unneceſſarily to ruſh 


into 22 it was. X 
_ © Right,” thought I—Elfe, I faid, it 
would not have been amiſs for her to 


ſee the houſe: before ſhe went into the 


country; for if fe liked it not, I was 
not obliged to have it. N 


She aſked, If ſhe might take a copy 


of Miſs Montague's letter? | 
I I ſaid, ſhe might keep the letter it- 

ſelf, and ſend it to Miſs. Howe, if ſhe 
, pleaſed; for that, I ſuppoſe, was her 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELs © Penton. 


- She bowed her head to me. 
There, Jack! I ſhall have her curtſey 
to me by-and- by, I queſtion not. What 
a-devil had I ty do, to terrify the ſweet 
creature by my term —_ projects 
ö I believe, to make 
herafraig of me. She ſays, I am an un- 
8 Oy polite 


I aſked her, If ſhe had had the ſmall. 


eſtimation, thought I, if ſhe 


xolite man And every polite inſtance 
rom ſuch a one, is deemed'a favour, 
TOP of the ſettlements, I told 
her, I had rather that Pritchard (men- 
tioned by my couſin Charlotte) had not 
been conſulted on this oceaſion. Prit- 
chard, indeed, was a very honeſt man 
and had been for a generation in the 
family; and knew the eſtates, and the 
condition of them, better than either 
my lord or myſelf; but Pritchard, like 
cher old men, was diffident and flow; 
and valued himſelf upon his (kill as a 
draughts-man; and for the ſake of that 
21 reputation, muſt have all his 
0 


rms preſerved, were an imperial crown 


to depend upon his diſpatch. 


I kiſed her vnrepulſing hand no leſs 
during this converſa- 


tion. Lord, Jack, how my generous 
heart ran over! She was quite obliging 


than five times 


at parting,-She in a manner aſked me 
leave to retire; to re-peruſe Charlotte's 
letter.—T think ſhe bent her knees to 
me; but I won't be ſure.— How happy 
might we have both been long ago, had 
the dear creature been always as com- 
_ plaiſant to me! For I do love reſpeR, 


and, whether I deſerve it or not, al- 


ways had it, till I knew this proud 


uty. | 
: An now, Belford, are we in a train, 
or the deuce is in it. Every fortified 
town has it's ſtrong and it's weak 
place. I had carried on my attacks 
_ againſt the impregnable parts. I have 
no doubt but I ſhall either Hine or 


ſmuggle her out of her cloak, ſince ſhe 


and Miſs Howe have intended to em- 
ploy a ſmuggler againſt me.—All we 
wait for now is my lord's letter. 
But I had like to have forgot to tell 
thee, that we have been not a little 


This hav given my beloved great un- 
eeaſmeſs. AndI 2 help obſerv- 


ing upon it, to her, 50% right à thing 
jt dun, that ave bad given out below, 


that wwe der married. The enquiry, 
moſt probably, I ſaid, was from her 
_ drother's quarter; and now perhaps that 
dur martiage was owned, we hear 


N * 


" * "ne 
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no more of his machinations. The per- 
ſon, it ſeems, was curious to know the 


that the ceremony was performed. 
22 Dorcas refuſed to give him any 
other particulars, than that we were. 
married; and ſhe was the more reſerved, 
as he declined to tell her the motives of 
his enquiry, 997 4: 4170 -; 
LETTER XXXIX. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEI 
HE devil take this uncle of mine: 
He has at laſt ſent me a letter, 


which I cannot ſhew, without _—_ | 
A 


the head of our family. for a foo 


confounded parcel of pop-guns has he 
let off upon me. I was in hopes he had 
exhauſted his whole ſtock of this ſort, 


in his letter to you. To keep it back, 
to delay ſending it, till he had recol- 
lected all this farrago of nonſenſe— 


Confound his 4vi/dom of nations, if ſo 
much of it is to be ſcraped together, in 


diſgrace of itfelf, to make one egregious 
ſimpleton!—But I am glad I am forti- 


| fied with this piece of flagrant folly, 
— 2 all human a air, 


the conuenient and inconvenient, the 
good and the bad, are fo mingled, that 
there is no having the one without the 
other . = f ; 13 

I have already offered the- bill in- 
cloſed in it to my beloved; and read to 


her part of the letter. But ſhe refuſed 
the bill: and as I am in caſh myſelf, 1 


ſhall return it. She ſeemed very de- 
ſirous to peruſe the whole letter. And 
when I told her, that were it not for 
expoſing the writer, I would oblige her, 
the ſaid, It would not be expoſing his 


lordſhip to ſhew it to her; and that ſhe 


always preferred the heart to the head. 


I knew her meaning; but did not thank 


her for it. ; 1 
All chat makes for me in it, I will 
tranſcribe for her Vet * it, ſhe ſhall 
have the letter, and my foul with it, for 
one conſenting kiſs. p "Fits 


SHE has got the letter from me,with- 


out the reward, Deuce take me, if I had 


the courage to propoſe the condition. 
A new charaQer this of baſhfulneſs in 


thy friend. I ſee,. that a truly modeft 
woman may make even a confident man 


4A 
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keep bis diſtance. By my ſoul, Belford, 
J believe, that nine women in ten, who 
fall, fall either from their own uanity, 
or lewity, or for want of circumſpection, 
and proper reſerves. - 

I pip intend to take my reward on 
her returning a letter ſo favourable to 
us both. But ſhe ſent it to me, ſealed 
up, by Dorcas. I might have thought 
that there were'two or three hints in it, 
that ſhe would be too nice immediately 
to appear to. I ſend it to thee; and 
here will ſtop, to give thee time to read 
it. Return it as ſoon as thou haſt per- 
uſed it, N EY 


LETTER XL. 
LORD M. TO ROBERT LOVELACE, 
go a 

TUESDAY, MAY 23. 


2 is a long lane that has no turning 
Do not deſpiſe me for my proverbs— 


# ” 


You know I was always fond of them; 


and if you had been ſo too, it would 
Have been the better for you, let me tell 
you. I dare ſwear, the fine lady you 
- areſolikely to be ſoon happy with, will 

be far from deſpiſing them; for Iam 
told, that ſhe writes well, and that all 
her letters are full of ſentences. God 
convert you! for nobody but He and 
this lady can. 0-9 

I have no manner of doubt-now but 
that you will marry, as your father, 
and all your anceſtors, did before you : 


_ elſe you would have had no title to be 


my heir; nor can your deſcendants have 
any title to be yours, unleſs they are 


legitimate; that's worth your remem 


brance, Sir!-—No man is always a fool, 
every man is ſometimes.— But your fol- 
lies, I hope, are now at an end. _ 

J know, you have vowed revenge 
againft this fine lady's family: but no 
more of that, now. You muſt look 
upon them all as your relations; and 
forgive, and forget. And when they 
ſee you make a good huſband and a 
good father, [Which God ſend, for all 
our ſakes!) they will wonder at their 


nonſenſical antipathy, and beg your 


pardon: but. while they think you a 
vile fellow, and a rake, haw can they 
either love you, or excuſe their daugh- 


vo; | . „ 
And methinks I could wiſh to give 
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that you well know. 
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a word of comfort to the lady, who, 
doubtleſs, muſt be under great fears, 


how ſhe ſhall be able to hold-in fuch a 
wild creature, as you have hitherto been, 


I would hint to her, that by ftrong ar. 


guments, and gentle words, ſhe may da 


any-thing with you; for . you 


are apt to be hot, gentle words will 
cool you, and bring you into the tem- 
per that is neceſſary for your cure. 

Would to God, my poor lady, your 
aunt, who is dead and gone, had been a 
proper patient for the ſame remedy! God 


reſt her ſoul! No reflections upon her 


memory! Worth is baſt known by want 
J know hers now; and if I had went 
firſt, ſne would by this time have known 
mine. . 45 Vin 
There is great wiſdom in that ſaying, 


- God ſend me a friend, that may tell me 


of my faults: if not, an enemy, and he 
vill. Not that I am your enemy; and 
The more noble 
any one is, the more humble: ſo bear with 


me, if you would be thought noble... — 


Am I not your uncle? And do I not 
deſign to be better to you than your fa. 
ther could be? Nay, I will be your fa. 
ther too, when the happy day comes; 
ſince you deſire it: and pray make my 


compliments to my dear niece; and tell 


her, I wonder much that ſhe has ſo long 
deferred your happineſs. 


Pray let her know as that I will pre. 
ſent HER (not you) either my Lanca- 


ſhire ſeat, or The Lawn in Hertford- 
ſhire, and ſettle upon her a thouſand 
png a year penny rents; to ſhew 

er, that we are not a family to take 
baſe advantages: and you may have 


writings drawn, and ſettle as you will. 


—— Honeſt Pritchard has the rent-roll of 
both theſe eſtates; and as he has been 
a good old ſervant, I recommend him 
to your lady's favour. . I have already 
conſulted him: he will tell you what 


is beſt for you, and moſt pleaſing to 


mee. 


I am Rill very bad th my gout, 


but will come in a litter, as ſoon as the 


day is fixed: it would be the joy of my 


heart to join your hands, And, Jet me 
tell you, if you do not make the beſt of 
huſbands to ſo good a young lady, and 
one wha has had ſo much courage for 
your ſake, I will renounce you; and 
ſettle all I can upon her and hers by 


vou, and leave you out of the « ueſtion. 


If any-thing be wanting for your. 


further ſecurity, Fam ready to dong 
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| though you know, that my word has 
always been looked upon as my bond, 
And when the Harlowes know all this, 


let us ſee whether they are able to bluſh, 


and take ſhame to themſelves. 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty want 
only to know the day, to make all the 
country round them blaze, and all their 
tenants mad. And, if any-one of mine 
be ſober upon the occaſion, Pritchard 
| ſhall eject him. And, on the birth of 
tte firit child, if a fon, I will do ſome- 
thing more for you, and repeat all our 
rejoicings. | a wa 
I ought indeed to have written ſooner, 
But I knew, that if you tought me 


long, and were in haſte as to your «7.0 


tials, you would write and tell me ſo. 
But my gout was very troubleſome : 
and J am but a ſlow writer, you know, 


at beſt; for compoſing is a thing, that 


though formerly I was very ready at it, 
(as my Lord Lexington uſed to ſay;) 
yet having left it off a great while, I 
am not ſo now. And I choſe, on this 
occaſion, to write all out of my own 
| head and memory; and to give you my 
| belt advice; for I may never have ſuc 

an opportunity again. You have had 
[God mend you!] a ſtrange way of 
turning your back upon all I have ſaid: 


this once, I hope, you will be more at- 


tentive to the advice I give you for your 
own good. | | 

Il bad ſtill another end; nay, two 

other ends. | = 

The one was, That now you are up- 

on the borders of wedlock, as I may 

ſay, and all your wild oats will be 


ſown, I would give you ſome inſtrue- 
tions as to your publick as well as pri-- 


yate behaviour in life ; which, intend- 


ing you ſo much good as I do, you 


_ ought to hear; and perhaps would ne- 
ver have liſtened to, on any leſs extra- 
ordinary occaſion. n. 
The ſecond is, That your dear lady- 
ele&t (who is, it ſeems, herſelf ſo fine 
and ſo ſententious a writer) will ſee by 
this, that it is not our faults, nor for 
want of the beſt advice, that you was 
not à better man than you have hither- 
10 5. --- | | 
And now, jn few words, for the con- 
duct I would wiſh you to follow in 
publick, as well as in private, if you 
would think me worthy of adviſing, 
It ſhall be ſhort; ſo be not uneaſy, 
AIs te the private life: Love your 
lady as ſhe deſerves, Let your actions 
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praiſe you. Be a good band; and. 


- ſo give the lie to all your enemies; and 


make them aſhamed of their ſcandals. - 
And let us have pride in ſaying, chat 
Miſs Harlowe has not done either her- 
ſelf or family any diſcredit by coming 
among us. Do this; and I, and Lady 
Sarah and Lady Betty, will love you 
r Lot he RR 4 
As to your public condudt— This 
as follows is what I could wiſh; but 1 


reckon your lady's wiſdom will put us 


both right—No, diſparagement, Sir; 
fince with all your wit, you have not 
hitherto ſhewn much wiſdom, yon 
know. 5 
Get into parliament as ſoon as you 
can: for you have falous to make a great 
figure there. Who ſo proper to aſſiſt in 
making new holding laws, as thoſe 
whom no law in being could hold? 
Then, for ſo long as you will give 
attendance in St. Stephen's Chapel— 
It's being called a chapel, I hope, will 
not diſguſt you: I am ſure I have 
known many a riot there:—a ſpeaker 


has a hard time of it! But we peers have 


more decorum—But what was I going 
to ſay? —TI muſt go back. Ws 
For ſolong as you will give your at- 
tendance in parliament, for ſo long will 
you be out of miſchief; out of private 
miſchief, atleaſt: and may St. Stephen's 
fate be yours, if you wilfully do pub- 
lick miſchief! | 55 
When a new election comes, you 
will have two or three boroughs, you 
know, to chuſe out of: but if you ſtay | 
till then, 1 had rather you were for 1 
mire. 1 
Vou will have intereſt enough, I am 
ſure; and Deng ſo handſome a man, 
make their huſbands 
yote for you. FO ON ug 
I ſhall 


— 
- 


long to read your ſpeeches, 1 | | 


expect you will ſpeak, if occaſion offer, 


the very firſt day. You want ao cou- 


| rages and think highly enough of your- 
e 


f, and lowly enough of every body 
elſe, to ſpeak on all occaſions. 1 f 

As to the methods of the houſe, you 
have ſpirit enough, I fear, to be too 


much above them: take care of that. 


I don't fo much fear your want of geod- 
manners. To men, you want no de- 
cency, if they don't provoke you: as 
to that, I wiſh you would only learn to 
be as patient of contradiction from 
others, as you would have other people 

be to vo. 4 . 


Although 
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Although I would not have you to be 
à courtier; neither would I have you to 
be a malcontent. I remember (for I 
have it down ) what my old friend Ar- 
chibald Hutcheſon ſaid; and it was a 
very good ſaying— (to Mr. Secretary 
Craggs, I think, it was )—*T look upon 
© an adminiſtration, as entitled to every 
vote, I can with good conſcience: give 
© itz for a Houſe of Commons ſhould 
© not needleſsly put drags upon the 
© wheels of government: and, when I 
© have not given it my vote, it was with 
© regret; and for my country's ſake, I 
' © wiſhed with all my heart, the mea- 
© fure had been ſuch as I could have 
approved. 3 | 
And another ſaying he had, which 
was this; Neither can an oppoſition, 
© neither can a miniſtry, be always 
s wrong. To be a plumb man there- 


mark, that that man muſt mean more 
and worſe than he will own he does 
— | 3 
Are theſe ſayings bad, Sir? Are they 
to be deſpiſed?— Well then, why ſhould 
I be deſpiſed for remembering them, 


U 0 
M M a 
: 


and quoting them, as I love to do? 


Let me tell you, if you loved my com- 
pany more than you do, you would 
not be the worſe = it. I may ſay fo 
without any vanity; ſince it is other 
men's wiſdom, and not my own, that I 
2m 66 fond of. | - ©: -- en 
But to add a word or two more on 
this occaſion; and I may never have 
ſuch another; for you nuf read this 
through—Lowe honeſt men, and berd 
ewith them, in the houſe, and out of the 
 bouſe; by whatever names they be dig- 
nified or diſtinguiſned: Keep good men 
eg: and you ſball be of their num- 
ber ut did I, or did I not, write 
this before? Writing at ſo many dif- 
ferent times, and ſuch a quantity, one 
makes... = 
\ . You may come in for the title when 
I am dead and gone—God help me!— 
$0 I would have you keep an equili- 
brium. If once you get the name of 
being afine ſpeaker, you may have any- 
thing: and, tobe ſure, you have natural- 
iv a good deal of elocution; a tongue 
a 


* 


* 


that would delude an angel, as the wo- 
men ſay - To their ſorrow, ſome of them, 
r creatures A leading man in the 


fore with either, is an infallible 
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giving of money: and money makes thy 
mare io go; aye, and queens and kings 
too, ſometimes, to go in a manner ve 

different from what they might other. 
wiſe chufe to go, let me tell you. 

However, methinks, I would not 
have you take a place neither It will 
double your value, and your intereſt, if 
it be believed, that you will not: for, 
as you will then ſtand in no man's way, 
op will have no envy; but pure fter. 
ing reſpect; and both fides will court 

ou. | EE: 

a For your part, you will not want a 
place, as ſome others do, to piece up 
their broken fortunes. If you can 
now live reputably upon two thouſand 
pounds a year, it will be hard if you 
cannot hereafter live upon ſeven or eight 


 —Leſs you will not have, if you oblige 
me; as now by marrying ſo fine a lady, 


very much you will=And all this, 
over and above Lady Betty's and Lady 


Sarah's favours! What, in the name of 


wonder, could poſſibly poſſeſs the proud 
Harlowes! That ſon, that ſon of theirs! 
— But, for his dear ſiſter's ſake, I will 


ſay no more of him. 


I never was offered a place myſelf; 
and the only one I would have taken, 
had I been offered it, was maſter of the 


 buckbounds; for 1 loved hunting when 
T was young; and it carries a good 


ſound with it for us who live in the 
country, Often have I thought of that 


excellent old adage; He 'that eats the 
king's gooſe, ſhall be choaked with his 
feathers. I wiſh to the Lord, this was 


thoroughly conſidered by place-hunters! 
It would be better for them, and for 
their poor families. 5 

I could ſay a great deal more, and all 
equally to the purpoſe. But really I 


am tired; and ſo I'doubt are you. And 


beſides, I'would reſerve ſomething for 


converſation. | 

My nieces Montague, and Lady Sarah, 
and Lady Betty, join in compliments 
to my niece that is to be. If ſhe would 


chuſe to have the knot tied among us, 


pray tell her that we ſhall ſee it ſecureiy 


done: and we will make all the country 


ring and blaze for a week together. 
But ſo I believe I ſaid before. _ 
If any-thing farther may be needful 


toward promoting . feli- 
city, let me know it; 


and how you or- 


Houſe of Commons is a very important der about the day; and all that. The 


character; becauſe that houſe has the 


_incloſed bill is, very much at your = 


b 
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ever elſe you may have occaſion for, 
ſhall be. GA | | 

So God bleſs you both; and make 
things as convenient to my gout as you 
can; though be it whenever it will, I 
will hobble to you; for I long to ſee 
you; and ſtill more to ſee my niece; and 


am (in expeQation of that happy oppor- 
tunity) your moſt affettionate uncle, 


LETTER XLII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 


| TAURSDAY, MAY 25. 


1-5 OU ſeeſt, Belford, how we now 
| drive before the wind. The dear 


creature now comes almoſt at the firſt 


word, whenever I defire the honour of 


her company. I told her laſt night, that 


apprehending delay from Pritchard's 
flowneſs, I was determined to leave it to 
my lord to make his compliments in his 
own way; and had actually that after- 
noon put my writings into the hands of 


a very eminent lawyer, counſellor Wil- 
liams, with directions for him to draw 


up ſettlements from my own eſtate, and 
conformable to thoſe of my mother; 


- which I put into his hands at the ſame 
time. It had been, I aſſured her, no 


ſmall part of my concern, that her fre- 
quent diſpleaſure, and our mutual miſ- 
bans bre Rad had hindered me from 


adviſing with her before on this ſubject. 


© Indeed, indeed, my deareſt life,” ſaid 
I, © you have hitherto afforded me but 


| © a very thorny courtſhip.” 


She was filent. Kindly ſilent. For 


well know I, that ſhe could have re- 


criminated upon me with'a vengeance. 
But I was willing to ſee, if ſhe were 
2 loth to diſoblige me now. I com- 


forted inyſelf, I faid, with the hopes, 
that all my difficulties were now over, 


aud that every paſt diſobligation would 


be buried in oblivion. - 


| Now, Belford, I have actually de- 
ited theſe writings with counſellor 
illiams; and I expect the draughts in 


a week at fartheſt. 80 ſhall be doubly 
armed. For if I attempt, arid fail, theſe 
will be reagy to throw in, to make her 


Ws 


have patience with me fil I car try 
. with me til I can 1g 


creature anſwered, (with à downcaſt 
eye, and a bluſhing cheek) ſhe left to 
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L have more contrivances ſtill in em- 
bryo. I could tell thee of an hundred, 
and yet hold _— hundred in petto, 
to in as I go along, to excite thy 
oa the and — up thy — | 
Nor rave thou at me; but, if thou art 
my friend, think of 771 Howe's letters, 
and of her ſmuggling fcheme. | All ow- 
ing to my fair captive's informations 
and incitements. Am I not a Villain, 
a fool, a Beelzebub, with them already? 
—Yet no harm done by me, nor ſs 
much as attempted?, . A 

Every-thing of this nature, the dear 


me 


_ I propoſed my lord's chapel for the 
eg 7 Me we mi A the 
preſence of Lady Betty, Lady Sarah, 
and my two couſins Montague. 

She ſeemed not to favour a publick 
celebration; and waved this ſubje& for 
the preſent. - I doubted not but the 


would be as willing as I, to decline a 


publick wedding; ſo I preſſed not this 
matter farther juſt then. | 

But patterns I aFually produced; and 
a jeweller was to bring as this day ſe- 
veral ſets of jewels for her choice. 
But the patterns ſhe would not open. 
She fighed at the mention of them: the 


' ſecond patterns, ſhe ſaid, that had been 


offered to her Vw. And very perempto- 
rily forbid the jeweller's 2 


well as declined my offer of cauſing my 


mother's to be ne w- ſet at leaſt for the 
AAo 7 e 
I do aſſure thee, Belford, I was in ear- 


neſt in all this. My whole eſtate is ho- 


thing to me, put in competition with 


her hoped- for favdbur. 


She then tald me, that ſhe had put 
into writing her opinion of my gene 


propoſals; and there had expreſſed her 


mind, as to cloaths and jewels: but on 
my ſtrange behaviour to her (for =o 


. cauſe that ſhe knew of) on Sunday 


night, ſhe had torn the paper in two. 

I earneſtly preſſed her to let me be 
favoured with a fight of this paper, 
torn as it was. And after ſome heſfi- 
tation, ſhe withdrew, and ſent it to me 


. 5 


dy „„ r 
I peruſedit again, It vas in a man · 


ner 
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ner new to me, though I had read it ſo 
Keely: and, by my ſoul, I could hardly 
ſtand it. An hundred admirable crea- 


tures I called her to myſelf, But I 
charge thee, write not a word tome in 


ber favour, if thou meaneſt her well; 


for if I ſpare her, it muſt be all ex mero 
"Bow mags. eee 

Lou may eaſi e, when Iwas 
| es ie to bo on, that I ran 
over in her praiſes, and in vows of gra- 
titude, and evetlaſting love. But here's 
the devil; ſhe ſtil] receives all I fay 
with reſerve; or if it be not with re- 
ferve, ſhe receives it ſo much as her due, 
that ſhe is not at all raiſed by it. Some 
women are undone by praiſe, by flat- 


tery. I myſelf, a man, am proud of 
Perhaps thou wilt ſay, that 


praiſe. 


thoſe are moſt proud of it, who leaſt 


deſerve it; as thoſe are of riches and 


grandeur, who are not born to either. 


I own, that to be ſuperior to theſe foi- 


bles, it requires a ſou]. Have I not 
then a ſoul?—Surely, I have.—Let me 


then be conſidered as an exception to 


the rule. 


Now have I foundation to go upon in 


my terms. My lord, in the exube- 


rance of his generoſity, mentions a 
thouſand pounds a year penny- rents. 


This I know, that were I to marry this 


lady, he would rather ſettle upon her all 


he has a mind to ſettle, than upon me. 
He has even threatened, that if I prove 
not a good huſband to her, he will 
Leave all he can at his death from me to 
der. Yet conſiders not that a woman 
fo 
her huſband but to his diſgrace; for 
who will blame Her? - Another reaſon, 


why a LOVELACE ſhould not wiſh to 


- marry a CLARISSA. TE 

But what a pretty fellow of an uncle 
Is this fooliſh peer, to think of making 

awife independent of her emperor, and 

a rebel of courſe; yet ſmarted himſelf 

for an error of this kind! 5 

Muy beloved, in her torn paper, men- 


tions but two hundred pounds a year, 


for her ſeparate uſe. I inſiſted upon 
her naming a larger ſum. 
might then be three; and I, for fear 
ſhe ſhould ſuſpect very large offers, 
named only five; but added the entire 
diſpoſal of all arrears in her father's 
hands, for the benefit of Mrs. Nor- 
ton, or whom ſhe pleaſed. e 
She ſaid, that the good woman would 


4 


- 
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perfect can never be diſpleaſed with 


She ſaid, it 
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be uneaſy if any-thing more than + 
competency were done for her. She 
was for ſuiting all her diſpoſitions of 
this kind, the faid, to the uſual aa; 
of life of the perſon. . To 85 beyond 
it, was but to put the benefited upon 
projects, or to make them aukward in 
a new ſtate; when they might ſhine in 
that to which they were accuſtomed, 
And to put it into, ſo good a mother's 
ower to give her ſon a beginning in 
bis buſineſs at a proper time; yet to 
leave her ſomething for. herſelf, to ſet 
her above, want, or above the neceſſity 
of taking back from her child what ſhe 
had been enabled to beſtow upon him; 
would be the height of ſuch a worthy 
parent's ambition. „ 
Here's prudence! Here's judgment 

in ſo young a creature! How do I hate 
the Harlowes for producing ſuch an 
angel IO why, why, did ſhe refuſe 
my ſincere addreſs to tie the knot be- 
fore we came to this houſe ! | 
But yet, what mortifies my pride, is, 
that this exalted creature, if I were to 
marry her, would not be governed in 
her behaviour to me by love, but by 
generoſity merely, or by blind duty; 
and had rather live fingle, than be 
I cannot bear this. I would have 
the woman whom I honour with my 
name, if ever I confer this honour up- 
on any, forego even her ſuperior du- 
ties for me. I would have her look af- 
ter me when I go out as far as ſhe can 
ſee me, as my roſe-bud after her John- 
ny; and-meet me at my return with 
rapture, I would be the ſubject of 
her dreams, as well as of her waking | 
thoughts. I would have her think 


every moment loſt, that is not paſſed _ 


with me: fing to me, read to me, play 
to me when I pleaſed; no joy ſo great 
as in obeying me. When I ſhould be 
inclined to love, overwhelm me with it; 
when to be ſerious or ſolitary, if ap- 
prehenſive of intruſion, retiring at a 
nod; approaching me only if I ſmiled | 
encouragement: ſteal not into my pre · 
ſence with ſilence; out of it, if not no- 
ticed, on tiptoe. Be a Lady Faſy to all 
my pleaſures, and valuing thoſe moſt 
who moſt contributed to them; only 
ſighing in private, that it was not ber- 


elf at the time. Thus of old did the 5 
contending wives of the honeſt 1 
archs; each recommending ber nd- 


* 
* 
1 , 
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maid to her lord, as ſhe thought it 
would*oblige him, and looking upon 
the genial product as her own. ö 
The gentle Waller ſays, Women are 
bora to be controul'd, Gentle as he 
was, he knew that. A tyrant huſband 
makes a dutiful wife. And why do 
the ſex love rakes, but becauſe they 
know how to direct their uncertain 
wills, and manage 2 * 
ANOTHER agreeable converſation. 
The day of days the ſubje&, As to 
fixing a particular one, that need not 
be done, my charmer ſays, till the ſet- 
tlements are compleated. As to mar- 
rying at my lord's chapel, the ladies of 
my family preſent, that would bemak- 
ing a publick affair of it; and the de 
creature obſerved with regret, that it 
ſeemed to be my lord's intention to 


make it fo. 


It could not be imagined, I ſaid, but 
chat his lordſhip's ſetting out in a lit- 
ter, and coming to town, as well as his 
taſte for glare, and the joy he would 
take to ſee me married at lad, and to 
her dear ſelf, would give it as much 
the air of a publick marriage, as if 
the ceremony were performed at his own 


chapel, all the ladies preſent. 


I cannot,* ſaid ſhe, © endure the 
thoughts of a publick day. It will 
© carry with it an air of inſult upon my 
© whole family. And for my part, if 

«© my lord will not take it amiſs, [And 


perhaps he will not, as the motion 


© came not from himſelf, but from 
© you, Mr. Lovelace] I will very 
* willingly diſpenſe with his lord- 
© ſhip's preſence; the rather, as dreſs 
© and appearance will then be unneceſ- 
© fary; for I cannot bear to think of 
© decking my perſon while my parents 
are in tears. | | 
How excellent this! Yet do not her 
parents richly deſerve to be in tears? 
See, Belford, with ſo charming a 
niceneſs, we might have been a long 
time ago upon the verge of the ſtate, 
and yet found a great deal to do, be- 
fore we entered into it. 
All obedience, all reſignation No 
will but hers. I withdrew, and wrote 
 direRtly to my, lord; and ſhe not diſap- 
proving of it, I ſent it away. The 
ken as follows; for I took no 5. 
That T was much obliged to his lord- 
odneſs to me, on 
ſdlemn of my 


lip for kis intended 2 
n oration the moſt 


* 
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life. That the admirable lady, whom 
he fo juſtly praiſed, thought his lorda 
ſhip's propoſals in her favaur too high. 
That ihe choſe not to make a publick 
appearance, if, without diſobliging my 
friends, the could avoid it, till a re- 
conciliation with her o could be ef- 
feed, That . ſhe expreſſed a 
grateful ſenſe of his lordlhip's conſent 
to give her to me with his own hand; 
et preſuming, that the motive to this 
Lin intention was rather to do her ho- 
nour, than it ptherwiſe would have 
been his own choice, (eſpecially as 
travelling would be at this time fo in- 
convenient to him) ſhe thought it ad- 


viſeable to ſave his lordſhip trouble on 


this occaſion; and hoped he would take 

as meant her declining the favour. 
That the Lawn will be moſt aecept- 

able to us both to retire to; and the ra- 


ther, as it is ſo to his lordſhip. 
But, if he pleaſes, the jointure may 
be made from my own eſtate; leaving 


WW. 
I conclude with telling him, That 1 
had offered to preſent the lady his lord- 
ſhip's bill; but on her declining to ac- 
cept of it, (having myſelf no preſent 
occaſion for it) I return it incloſed, 
with my thanks, Sc. SOR 
And is not this going a plaguy 
length? What a figure ſhould $4 24 
in rakiſh annals, if at laſt I ſhould be 
caught in my own gin? | 5 
The ſex may ſay what they will, but 
a poor innocent fellow_had need to take 


to his lordſhip's goodneſs the alterna- 


great care of himſelf, when he dances 


upon the edge of the matrimonial pre- 
cipice. Many a faint-hearted man, 
when he began in jeſt, or only deſigned 
to ape gallantry, has been Grad into 
earneſt, by being oyer-prompt, and 
taken at his word, not knowing how 

to own that he meant leſs than the lady 


ſuppoſed he meant. I am the better 


enabled to judge that this muſt have 
been the cafe of many a ſneaking var- 
let; becauſe I, who know the E 
world as well as any man in it of m 
ſtanding, am ſo frequently in doubt of 
myſelf, and know not what to make of . 
the matter. FE 3 
Then theſe little fly rogues, how they 


lie couchant, ready to ſpring upon us 


harmleſs fellows the moment we are in 
their reach! When the ice is ones 
broken for them, how ſwiftly can they 

muke to port. Mean time, the dubſen 
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they can leaft ſpeak to, they moſt think 
of. Nor can you talk of the ceremony 
before they have laid out in their minds 
how it is all to be, Little ſaucy-face 
deſigners! how firſt they draw them - 
ſelves in, then us! 

But be all theſe things as they will, 
Lord M. never in his life received ſo 


handſome a letter as this from his ne- 


phew 


The lady, after having given to Miſs 
" Howe the particulars contained in 
Mr. Lovelace's laſt letter, thus ex- 


preſſes herſelf 
© A PRINCIPAL conſolation ariſing 
* from theſe favourable appearances, 
© is, that I, who have now but one 


if it be not my own fault, have as 


A K A 6a a 


ly or not. And who knows, but 
that by degrees, thoſe new friends, 
by their rank and merit, may have 
weight enough to get me reſtored to 
the favour of my relations? Till 
which can be effected, I ſhall not be 
tolerably eaſy, Happy I never ex- 
pect to be. Mr. Lovelace's mind 


„ A ca 2a A 


rent eſſentials. 

But as matters are at preſent cir- 
cumſtanced, I pray you, my dear 
friend, to keep to yourſelf every- 
thing that might bring diſcredit to 
him, if revealed. —Better any-body 
expoſe a man than a wife, if I am to 


a «a &a a & a A 


be thought to come from me. 
© It ſhall he my conſtant prayer, that 


afford, may be yours: and that the 
Almighty will never ſuffer you nor 
yours, to the remoteſt poſterity, to 


Ee I kr 


Howe has been to her | 
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LETTER XIII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN II- 
FORD, ESQ, 


' A ND now, that my beloved ſeems 
EL ſecure in my net, for my Tue 
upon the vixen Miſs Howe, and upon 
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only friend, ſhall moſt probably, and 


many new ones as there are perſons 
in Mr. Lovelace's family; and this, 
whether Mr. Lovelace treat me kind- 


and mine are vaſtly different; diffe- 


be his; and what is ſaid by you will 


all the felicities which this world can 


want ſuch a friend as my Anna 
| reign parts. 
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her mother: in which the officious 


prancer Hickman is to come in for a 
daſh. W | | 
© But why upon her mother,“ me. 
thinks thou aſkeſt; who, unknown to 
* herſelf, has only acted, by thy im. 
* pulſe, through thy agent Joſeph Le. 


© man, upon the folly of old Tony the 


uncle? e | | 
No matter for that : ſhe believes ſhe 
acts upon her own judgment; and de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed for pretending to 

judgment, when ſhe has none, —Ever 
living ſoul, but myſelf, I can tell thee, 
ſhall be puniſhed, that treats eithey 
cruelly or diſreſpe&fully ſo adored a 
lady. — What aplague! is it not enough 
that ſhe ĩs teazed and tormented in per- 
R 5 
I have already broken the matter ts 
our three confederates; as a Suppoſed, 
not a reſolved on caſe indeed. And yet 
they know, that with me, in a piece of 
miſchief, execution with it's ſwifte 
feet, is ſeldom three paces behind pro- 


jection, which hardly ever limps nei. 


„„. CE 
MowBRAY is not againſt it. It is 
a ſcheme, he ſays, worthy of us: and 
we have not done any- thing for a good 
while, that has made a noiſe. 1 
BELT ON indeed heſitates a little, be. 
cauſe matters go wrong between him 


and his Thomaſine; and the poor fel- 
low has not the courage to have his 


ſore place probed to the bottom. 
 TouRVILLE has ſtarted a freſh 


2 and ſhrugs his ſhoulders, and. 


ould not chuſe to go abroad at pre- 
ſent, if I pleaſe. For I apprehend that, 
(from the nature of the project) there 
will be a kind of neceſſity to travel, till 
all is blown over. 5 7 

To ME, one country is. as good as 
another; and I ſhall ſoon, I ſuppoſe, 
chuſe to quit this paltry iſland; except 


the miſtreſs of my fate will conſent tg , 
cohabit at hoe; and ſo lay me under 
no neceſſity of ſurprizing ber into fo- 
TRAVELLING, thou 
knowe, gives the ſexes charming op- 
portunities of being familiar with one 


another. A very few days and nights 
muſt now decide all matters bewixt me. 


and my fair inimitable. 


\DoLEMAN, who can act in theſe 
cauſes only as chamber-counſel, will 
inform us by pen and ink, [his right- 


hand and right-ſide having not yet been 


ſtruck, and the other ide beginning #2 
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the French coaſt that it ſhall pleaſe 
to agree with. the winds to blow us: 


be ſenſible] of all that ſhall occur in | [- 


our abſence. 


As for THEE, we had rather have 


thy company than not; for, although 


thou art a wretched fellow at contriv- 
ance, yet art thou intrepid at execu- 
tion. But as thy preſent engagements 
make thy attendance uncertain, I am 
not for making thy part neceſſary to 


our ſcheme; but for leaving thee to 


come after us when abroad. I know 
thou canſt not long live without us. 
The project, in ſhort, is this: Mrs. 
Howe has an elder ſiſter in the Iſle of 
Wight, who is lately a widow; and 1 
am well informed, that the mother and 
daughter have engaged, before the lat- 
ter is married, to pay a viſit to this la- 
dy, who is rich, and intends Miſs for 
her heireſs; and in the interim will 
make her ſome valuable preſents on her 


approaching nuptials; which, as Mrs. 


Howe, who loves money more than any- 
thing but herſelf, told one of my ac- 
quaintance, would be aworth fetching. 
Now, Jack, nothing more need be 
done, than to hire a little trim veſſel, 
which ſhall ſail a pleaſuring backward 
and forward.to Portſmouth, Spithead, 
and the Iſle of Wight, for a week or 
fortnight before weenter upon ourparts 
of the plot. 
be for making the beſt bargain ſhe can 
for her paſſage, the maſter of the veſ- 
ſel may have orders (as a perquiſite al- 
lowed him by his owners) to take what 
ſhe will give; and the maſter's name, 
be it what you will, ſhall be Ganmore 
on the occaſion; for I know a rogue of 
that name, who is not obliged to be of 
any country, any more than we. | 
Well, then, we will imagine them 
on board. I will be there in diſguiſe, 
They know not any of ye four—ſup- 
_ poſing (the ſcheme ſo inviting) that 
thou canſt be one. 4 
' *Tis plaguy hard, if we cannot find, 
or male a ſtorm. 5 
Perhaps they will be ſea-fick : but 
| whether they be or not, no doubt they 
© wilt keep their ein. 
Here will be Mrs. Howe, Miſs 
Howe, Mr. Hickman, a maid, and a 


foot nan, I ſuppoſe; and thus we will 


order it; ; 
I know it will be hard weather: I 
| know it will: and before there can be 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the matter, we 
Mall be in md ht of Guernſey, Jerſey, 
Dieppe, Cherh, 


And as Mrs. Howe will 


him overboard !— 


ourg, or any-whithter on 


and then, ſecùring the footman, and 
the women being ſeparated, one of us, 
according to lots that may be caſt, ſhall. 
overcome, either by perſuaſion or force, 
the maid-ſervant: that will be no hard 
taſk; and ſhe is a likely wench: [I 
have ſeen her often] one, Mrs. Howe; 
nor can there be much difficulty there; 
for ſhe is full of health and life; and 
has beenlong a widow: another, [ That, 
ſays the princely lion, © muſt be 1”J 
the ſaucy daughter; who will be too 
much frighted to make great reſiſtance; 
[Violent ſpirits, in that ſex, are ſeldom 
true ſpirits— Tis but where they can: 
—and after beating about the coaſt for 
three or four days for recreation's ſake, 
and to make ſure work, and till we ſee 


our ſullen birds begin to eat and fip, we 


will ſet them all on ſhore where it will 
be moſt convenient; ſell the veſſel, {To- 
Mrs. Townſend's agents, with all my 
heart, or to ſome other ſmugglers] or 
give it to Ganmore; and, purſue our. 
travels, and tarry abroad till all is 
huſhed up. 7 V 
Nov F thou wilt make diffi- 
culties, as it is thy way; while it is 
mine to conquer them. My other vaſ- 
ſals made theirs; and I condeſcended to 
obviate them: as thus I will thine, firſt 
ſtating them for thee according to what 
I know of thy phlegm. | 14 5 
What, ' in the firſt place, wilt thou 


aſk, * ſhall be done with Hickman ? 


* who will be in full parade of dreſs 
© and primneſs, in order to ſhew the 
© old aunt what a devilith clever fellow 
© of a nephew ſhe is to have.” 
 What!—T'l! tell thee=Hickman, in 
ood manners, will leave the women 
in their cabin—and, to ſhew his cou- 
rage with his breeding, be upon deck. 
Well, and ſuppoſe he is; . 
Suppoſe he is! Why then J hope it 


is eaſy for Ganmore, or any- body elſe, 
myſelf ſuppoſe in my pea- jacket an 


eat watch-coat, (if any other make 


a ſcruple to do it) while he ſtands in 
the way, gaping and ſtaring likea no- 


vice, to ſtumble againſt him, and puſh 
| rich thought !—-Ig 
it not, Belford ?—Heis certainly plaguy 


officious in the ladies correſpondence; 


and, I am informed, plays double be- 
tween mother and daughter, in fear af 
both. Doſt not 1 * Pane] 4 
popping up and down, his wig and 
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hat floating by him; and paddling, 
a 


pawing, and daſhing, like a frighted 
mongrel—TI am afraid he never ven- 
tured. to learn to ſwim. _ 1 

But thou wilt not drown the poor 
© fellow; wilt thou?” 


No, no!—That is not neceſſary to 


the proje&—T hate to do miſchiefs ſu- 
pererogatory. The ſkiff ſhall be ready 
to ſave him, while the veſſel keeps it's 
courſe: he ſhall be ſet on ſhore with the 
loſs of wig and hat only, and of half 
of his little wits, at the place where he 

embarked, or any-where elſe. 
Well, but ſhall we not be in danger 
© of being hanged for three ſuch enor- 


4 


mous rapes, although Hickman ſhould 


c eſcape with only a bellyfull of ſea- 


fs © | 
Ves, to be ſure, when caught—But 
is there any likelihood of that ?—Be- 
tides, have we not been in danger before 
now for worſe facts? —And what is 
there in being only in danger — If we 
actually were to appear in open day in 
England before matters are made up, 
there will be greater likelihood, that 
theſe women will not proſecute, than 
that they avil.—For. my own part, I 
ſhould wiſh they may. Would not a 
brave fellow chuſe toappear in court to 
ſuch an arraignment, confronting wo- 
men who would do.credit to his at- 
tempt? This country is more merciful 
in theſe caſes, than in any others: I 
ſhould therefore like to put myſelf up- 
on my country. | 
Let me indulge a few reflections up- 
on what thou mayeſt think the evor/ff 
that can happen. I will ſuppoſe that 


thou art one of us; and that all five * a girl worth venturing one's neck 


are actually brought to trial on this 


occaſion; how bravely ſhall we enter a 


court, I at the head of you, dreſſed 
out each man, as if to his wedding ap- 
pearance ! Vou are ſure of all the wo- 


men, old and young, of your ſide.— 


What brave fellows! — What fine 
« gentlemen ! There goes a charming 
© handſome man! - meaning me, to be 
ſure !-=" Who could find in their hearts 
©, to hang ſuch a gentleman as that?“ 
_ whiſpers one lady, ſitting perhaps on 

the right-hand of the recorder; [I ſup- 
Poſe the ſcene to be.in London] while 
another diſbelieves that any woman 


Within theſe few years paſt, a paſſage has been made from the priſon to the Seſſions 
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could fairly ſwear againſt 995 Al 
C 


will croud after me: it will be each 
man's bappineſs (if ye ſhall chance to 
be baſhful) to be neglected. I ſhall 
be found to be the greateſt criminal; 
and my ſafety, for which the genera] 
voice will be engaged, will be yours. 
But then comes the triumph of tri. 
umphs, that will make the accuſed look 
up, while the accuſers are covered with 
confuſion. | ; 
Make room there! Stand by—Giye 
© back !'—One receiving a rap, another 
an elbow, half a ſcore a puſh apiece! 
Enter the ſlow-moving, hood · faced, 
down. looking plaintiffs, 
And firſt the widow, with a ſorrow. 
ful countenance, though half. veiled, 


pitying her daughter more than herſelf, 


The people, the women eſpecially, who 
on this occaſion will be five-ſixths of 
the ſpectators, reproaching her Vou'd 


have the conſcience, would you, to 


© have five ſuch brave gentlemen as 
© theſe hanged for you know not what?” 

Next comes the poor maid - who per- 
haps had been raviſhed twenty times 
before; and had not appeared now, but 


for company-lake; mincing, fimpering, 


weeping, by turns; not knowing whe. 


ther ſhe ſhould be ory or glad. 
$ 


But every eye dwells upon Miſs "i 


© See, ſee, the handſome gentleman bow 


© to her!? 


To the very ground, to be ſure, I | 


ſhall bow; and kiſs my hand. 
© See her confuſion ! See! She turns 


from him! Ahl that's becauſe it is 
© in open court!“ cries an arch one, , 


While others admire her—* Ay! that's 
c tel” - | 
judges, and the whole crouded bench, 


will acquit us in their hearts; and 
_ ſingle man wiſh he had been me! 
—— Th 


e women, all the time, diſclaim- 


ing proſecution, were the caſe to be their 
own. To be ſure, Belford, the ſufferers 
cannot put half ſo good a face upon the 
matter as we, 

Then what a noiſe will this matter 


make! Is it not enough, ſuppoſe us 


moving from the priſon to the Seſſions 
Houſe ®, to make a noble heart thump 
it away moſt gloriouſly, when ſuch an 


Houſe, whereby malefactors are carried into court without going through the ſtreets Love- 


bee diumph on their ſuppoſed march ſhews the wiſdom of this alterations 


one 


Then ſhall we be praiſed— Even the : 
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ent finds himſelf attended to his trial 
by a parade of guards and officers, of 
miens and aſpe&s warlike and unwar- 
like; . himſelf their whole care, and 
their buſineſs weapons in their hands, 
ſome bright, ſome ruſty, equally vene - 
rable for their antiquity and inoffen- 
ſireneſs! others of more authoritative 
demeanor, ſtrutting before with fine 
ainted ſtaves! ſhoals of people follow - 
ing, with a © Which is he whom the 
young lady appears againſt ??— Then, 
let us look down, look up, look round, 
which way we will, we all ſee all the 
doors, the ſhops, the windows, the ſign- 
irons, and . (garrets, gutters, 
and chimney-tops included) all white- 
capt, black-hooded, and periwigged, 
or crop-eared up by the immobile vul- 
gus ; while the floating ftreet-ſavarmers, 
wo have ſeen us paſs by at one place, 
run with ftretched-out necks, and 
ſtrained eye- balls, a round-about way, 
and elbow and thoulder themſelves into 
places by which we have not paſſed, in 
order to obtain another ſight of us; 
every ſtreet continuing to pour out it's 
ſwarms of late-comers, to add to the 
gathering ſnowball ; who are content 
to take deſcriptions of our perſons, be- 
| haviour, and countenances, from thoſe 
who had the good fortune to have been 
in time to fee us. | 
Leet me tell thee, Jack, I fee not why 
(to Judge according to our principles 
and practices) we ſhould not be as much 


elated in our march, were this to hap-- 


pen to us, as others may be upon any 
other the moſt mob-attrating occaſion 
Suppoſe a lord-mayor on his gaway z 
ſuppoſe a victorious general, or ambaſ- 
ſador, on his publick entry—Suppoſe 
(as I 1 the /aweſft) the grandeft 


parade that can be ſuppoſed, a corona- 


tion — For, in all theſe, do not the royal- 
guard, the heroick train · bands, the pen- 
dent, clinging throngs of ſpectators, 
with their waving heads rolling to-and- 
fro from houſe-tops to houſe-bottoms 


and ſtreet-ways, as I have above de- 


ſcribed, make the principal part of the 
raree-ſhew? - | 

And let me aſk thee, If thou doſt not 
think, that either the mayor, the am- 
baſſador, or the general, would not 
make very pitiful — on their galas, 
did not the trumpets and tabrets call 


. 
together the canaille to gaze at them? 
Nor perhaps ſhould we be the moſt 
guilty heroes neither : for who knows 
how the magiſtrate may have ebtained 
his gold chain? While the general pro- 
b bly returns from Entting of throats, 
and from murders, ſan&ified by cuſ- 
tom only.—Czſar, we are told“, he 
won, at the age of fifty-fix, when he 
was affaſſinated, fifty pitched battles, 
had taken by aſſault above a thouſand 
towns, and flain. near 1,200,000 men; 
I ſuppoſe excluſive of thoſe who fell on 
his own ſide inflaying them. Are not 
ou and I, Jack, innocent men, and 
abes in ſwadling-cloaths, compared to 
Cæſar, and to his predeceſſor in heroiſm, 
Alexander, dubbed for murders and de- 
predation Magnus ? . 
The principal difference that ſtrikes 
me in the compariſon between us and 
the mayor, the ambaſſador, the general, 
on their gawdies, is, that the mob make 
a greater noiſe, a louder huzzaing, in 
the one caſe than the other, which is 
called acclamation, and ends frequently 
in bigher tafte, by throwing dead ahi- 
mals at one another, before they diſ- 
perſe; in which they have as much joy, 
as in the former part of the triumph: 
while they will attend us with all the 


marks of an awful or ſilent (at moſt 


only a whiſpering) reſpe&; their mouths 
diſtended, as if ſet open with gags, and 
their voices generally loſt in goggle- 
eyed admiration. | 
Well, but ſuppoſe, after all, we are 
convicted; what have we to do, but in 
time to make over our eſtates, -that the 
ſheriffs may not revel in our ſpoils ?— 
There 1s no fear of being hanged for 
ſuch a crime as this, while we have 
money or friends. — And ſuppoſe even 
the worſt, that two or three were to die, 
have we not a chance, each man of us, 
to 2 The devil's in them, if they ll 
hang five for raviſhing three! 

I know I ſhall get off for one—were- 
it but for family-ſake: and being a 
handſome fellow, I ſhall have a dozen 
or two of young maidens, all dreſſed in 
white, go to court to beg my life And 
what a pretty ſhew they will make, with 
their white — white gowns, white 

ticoats, white ſcarves, white gloves, 

neeling for me, with their white hand- 

kerchiefs at their eyes, in two pretty 


s Pliny- gives this account, putting the number of men lain at 1,100,092. See allo 


Lipfius de Conſtanria. 
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rows, as his majeſty walks through 
them, and nods my pardon for their 
fakes !—And, if once pardoned, all is 
over: for, Jack, in a crime of this na- 
ture there lies no appeal, as in a mur- 
der. | | 

So thou feeft the worſt that can hap- 


pen, ſhould we not make the grand tour 


upon this occaſion, but ftay and take 
our trials. But it is moſt likely, that 
they will not profecute at all. Tf not, 
no riſque on our fide will be run: only 
taking our pleafure abroad, at the worſt; 
leaving friends tired of us, in order, 
after a time, to return to the ſame 
friends endeared to us, as we to them, 
by abſence. | | 
This, Jack, is my ſcheme, at the firſt 
running. I know it is capable of im- 

vement—For example: I can land 
theſe ladies in France; whip over before 
they can get a paſſage back, or before 
Hickman can have recovered his fright; 
and ſo find means to entrap my be- 
loved on board—And then all will be 
right; and I need not care if I were ne- 
ver to return to England, | 


Memorandum, Tobe confidered of 
Whether, m order to compleat my 
_ vengeance, I cannot contrive to 
kidnap away either James Harlowe 
or Solmes? or both? A man, 
Jack, would not go into exile for 


LETTER XIIII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


upon Miſs Howe, I have three or 


four more as good in my own opinion; 


better, perhaps, they will be in thine: 
and ſo tis but getting looſe from th 

prefent engagement, and thou ſhalt vick 
and chuſe. But as for thy three brethren, 
they muſt do as I would have them: 
3 fo, indeed, muſt thou—Elſe why 
am I your general? But I will refer 
this ſubject to it's proper ſeaſon. Thou 
knoweſt that I never abſolutely con- 
elude upon a project, till *tis time for 


not quicker than I, 


And now to the ſubje& next my 


dn. . 3 | 
Wilt thou believe me, when I tell 
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thee, that I have fo many contrivances 
riſing np and crouding upon me for 
preference, with regard to my Gloriana, 


that J hardly know which to chuſe ?—. 
I could tell thee of no lefs than fix 


P ones, any of wich muft do. 
But, as the dear creature has not grudg. 
ed giving me trouble, I think I ought 
not, in gratitude, to ſpare combuſtibles 
for her; but on the contrary, to make 


her ſtare and ſtand aghaſt, by ſpringing 


three or four mines at once. 

Thou remembereſt what Shakeſpeare, 
in his Troitus and Creſſida, makes 
Hector, who, however, is not uſed to 


boaſt, ſay to Achilles in an interview 
between them; and which, applied to 


this watchful lady, and to the vexation 
ſhe has given me, and to the certainty [ 
now think I have of ſubduing her, will 


run thus: Suppoſing the charmer before 
me; and I meditating her ſweet perſon 


from head to foot 


© Henceforth, O watch ful fair-one ! guard | 


700 < thee well: 
© For I'll not kill thee there! nor there! nor 
c there! e 


© But, by the zone that circ les Venus waiſt, 5 
I'll kill thee ev'ry where; yea, o'er and oer. 


© Thou, wiſeſt Bel ford, pardon me this brag: 


© Her watchfulneſs draws folly from my lips; 


© But I'll endeavour deeds to match the wor, 


» 


© Or may I never: 


Then, I imagine thee interpoſing to 


ualify my impatience, as Ajax did to 


chilles— 


bo not chafe thee, couſin : 
. And let theſe threats alone, 


8 ko Till accident or purpoſe bri ng thee 60 it.“ 


All that vexes me, in the midſt of 


my gloried-in devites, is, that there is 


a ſorry fellow in the world, who has 


preſumed to queſtion, whether the prize, 
when obtained, is worthy of the pains 
It coſts me: yet knows, with what pa- 
tience and trouble a bird-man will 


ſpread an acre of ground with gins and 


mares; ſet up his ſtalking-horſe, his 
glaſſes; plant his decoy-birds, and in- 
vite the feathered throng by his whiſtle; | 
and all his prize at laſt (the reward of 
early hours, and of a whole morning's 
execution; and then lightning ſtrikes wg 


ains) only a fimple linnet. | 
F To be ſerious, Belford, I muſt ac- 
knowledge, that all our purſuits, from 
childhood to manhood, are only trifles 


of different ſorts and ſizes, n 
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to our years and views: but then is not 
a fine woman the nobleſt trifle, that 
ever was or could be obtained by man? 
And to what purpoſe do we ſay ob- 
tained, if it be not in the way we wiſh 
for?—If a man is rather to be ber prize, 
than ſhe his? | : 


Ap now, Belford, what doſt think? 
That thou art a curſed fellow if. 
If—No it's - But I ſhall be very ſick 

to-morrow. TI ſhall, faith. 

« Sick !—Why ſick? What a devil 

e ſhouldſt thou be ſick for? 

For more good reaſons than one, 


Jack. pO. - | 
© ] ſhould be glad to hear but one. 
Sick, quotha! Of all thy roguiſh 
« inventions I ſhould not have thought 
© of this. | | 

Perhaps thou thinkeſt my view to be, 
to draw the lady to my bedſide. That's 

a trick of three or four thouſand years 

old; and I ſhould find it much more to 

my purpoſe, if I could get to hers. 

However, I'll condeſcend to make thee 

as wiſe as myſelf. _ 11 

I am exceſſively diſturbed about this 
ſmuggling ſcheme of Miſs Howe. I 

have no doubt, that my fair- one, were I 
to make an attempt, and miſcarry, will 
fly from me, if ſhe can. I once be- 
lieved ſhe loved me: but now ] doubt 
whether ſhe does or not: at leaſt, that 
it is with ſuch an ardour, as Miſs Howe 
calls it, as will make her overlook a 
premeditated fault, ſhould I be guilty, 

of one. : | 

And what will being ſick do for 
© thee?? . . 

Have patience. I don't intend to be 
fo very bad as Dorcas ſhall repreſent, 
me to be. But yet I know I ſhall reach 
confoundedly, and bring up ſome clot- 

ted blood. To be ſure, I ſhall break a 
veſſel; there:s no doubt of that: and a 
bottle of Eaton's Styptick ſhall be ſent, 
tor; but no doctor. If ſhe has huma- 


nity, ſhe will be concerned. But if ſhe + 


has love, let it have been puſhed ever 
ſo far back, it will, on this occaſion, 
come forward, and ſhew itſelf; not on] 
2 her eye, but in every line of her ſweet 
Ye. ; 

I will be yery intrepid, I will not 
fear death, or any-thing elſe. I will 
be ſure of being well in an hour or two, 
caring formerly found great benefit by 
this aſtcingent medicine, on-occaſion of, 
an inward bruiſe by a fall from my, 
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hotſe in hunting, of which perhaps this 
malady may be the remains. And this 
will ſhew her, that though thoſe about 


me may make the moſt of it, I do not; 


and ſo can have no deſign in it, 
« Well,* methinks thou ſayeſt, I 
© begin to think tolerably of this de- 


2 vice.“ * 
I knew thou would, when I ex- 
plained myſelf, Another time preparg. 


to wonder; and baniſh doubt. 


Now, Belford,.I ſhall expect, that 
ſhe will ſhew ſome concern at the broken 
veſſel, as it may be attended with fa- 


tal effects, eſpecially to one ſo fiery in 
his temper as I have the reputation to 


be thought to be: and the rather, as L 


ſhall calmly attribute the accident to 
the harraſſes and doubts under which I 


have laboured for ſame time paſt. And 
this will be a further proof of my love, 


and will demand a grateful return - 


And what then, thou egregidug 


«© contriver ?? 


Why then I ſhall have the ſs re- 


morſe, if I am to uſe a little violence: 


for can e deſerve compaſſion, who 
ſhews none? 


And what if ſhe ſhew a great deal | 


een | 
Then ſhall I be in hopes of building 


on a good foundation. Love hides a 


multitude of faults, and diminiſhes 
thoſe it cannot hide. Love, when ac- 
knowledged, authorizes freedom; and 
freedom begets freedom; and I fhall 
then ſee how far Ican go. 


Well but, Lovelace, how the deuce . 
wilt thou, with that full health and 


« vigour of conſtitution, and with that 


© bloom 1n thy face, make any-body 


© believe thou art ſick ?* - 


How!—Why, take a few grains of 
ipecacuanha; enough to make me reach 


like a fury. 


© nage to bring up blood, and not hurt 
1 8 0 


Fooliſh fellow! Axe there not pi eons 


and chickens, in every poulterer's op? 
Cry thy Ay | XS | 
But then I will be perſuaded by Mrs. 


Sinclair, that I have of late confined. 


myſelf too much; and ſo will have a 


chair called, and be carried to the Park; 
where I will try to walk half the length 


of the Mall, or fo; and in my return, 
amuſe myſelf at White's or the Cocoa. 
© And what will this do?: 


Queſtioning again |I' am afraid, 


2 5 chou xt 
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© Good!—But how wilt thou ma- 
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ſhall I not know if my beloved offers to 
go out in my abſence?—And ſhall 1 
not ſee whether ſhe receives me with 
tenderneſs at my return? But this is 
not all: I have a foreboding that ſome- 
thing affecting will happen while I am 
out, But of this more in it's place. 

And now, Belford, wilt thou, or wilt 
thou not, allow, that it is a right thing 
to be ſick? —Lord, Jack, fo much de. 
light do I take in my contrivances, that 
J ſhall be half-ſorry, when the occa- 
ſion for them is over; for never, never, 


ſhall T again have ſuch a charming ex- 


erciſe for my invention. 


Mean time theſe plaguy women are 


ſo impertinent, ſo full of reproaches, 
that I know not how to do any-thing 
but curſe them. And then, 1 they 
are for helping me out with ſome of 


their trite and vulgar artifices. Sally 


particularly, who pretends to be a 
mighty contriver, has juſt now in an 


inſolent manner told me, on my re- 


jecting her proffered aids, that J had no 


mind to conquer; and that I was ſo 
wicked as to intend to marry, though 


F would notown it to her. 

-Becauſe this little devil made her firſt 
facrifice at my altar, ſhe thinks ſhe 
may take. any liberty with me: and 
what makes her outrageous at times, 
is, that I have, for a long time, ffu- 
Aioufly, as ſhe fays, flighted her too rea- 
dily-offered favours: but 1s it not ve 


impudent in her to think, that I will be 


any man's ſucceſſor ? It is not come to 
that neither. 'This thou knoweſt, was 
7 my rule - Once any other man's, 


It is for ſuch as thou, and thy brethren, 
to take up with harlots, I have been 
always aiming at the merit of a firſt 
diſcoverer. .. | . 
The more devil I, perhaps thou wilt 
ſay, to endeavour to corrupt the uncor- 
rupted. e 
But I ſay, not; ſince, hence, I have 
but very few adulteries to anſwer for. 


One affair, indeed, at Paris, with a 
married lady [I believe I never told thee 


of it] touched my confeience a little: 


yet brought on by the ſpirit of intrigue, 


more than by ſheer wickedneſs. I'II 
give it thee in brief: | 82 
A French marquis, ſomewhat in 


ars, employed by his court in a pub- 


lick function at- that of Madrid, had 
put his charming young new. married 


know it, and never more mine. 


wife under the controul and avard/6j 
as I may ſay, of his inſolent ſiſter, an 
old prudde. . 
© T faw the lady at the opera. I liked 
her at firſt ſight; and better at ſecond, 
when I knew the ſituation ſhe was in. 
So, pretending to make my addreſſes to 
the prude, got admittance to both. 
he firſt thing I had to do, was to 


compliment my prude into ſhyneſs by 


complaints of ſhyneſs; next to take ad. 
vantage of the marquiſe's ſituation, be. 


tween her huſband's jealouſy, and his 


ſiſter's arrogance; and to infpire her with 
reſentment; and, as I, hoped, with a 
regard to my perſon. The French la. 
dies have no diſlike to intrigue. 

The ſiſter began to ſuſpect me: the 
lady had no mind to part with the com- 
pany of the only man who had been 
permitted to viſit there; and told me of 


her ſiſter's ſuſpicions. I put her upon 


concealing the prude, as if unknown 
to me, in a cloſet in one of her own 


apartments, locking her in, and put. 


ting the key in her own pocket: and 
ſhe was to queſtion me on the ſincerity 


of my profeſſions to her ſiſter, in bet 


ſiſter's hearing. 


She complied. My miſtreſs was 


locked up. The lady and J took our 
ſeats. I owned fervent love, and made 


high profeſſions: for the marquiſe put 


it home to me. The prude was delight- 
ed with what ſhe heard. EF! 


And how deſt think it erided?=l - 


took my advantage of the lady herſelf, 
who durſt not for her life cry out; and 
drew her after me to the next apart- 
ment, on pretence of going to ſeek her 
ſiſter, who all the time was locked up 
in the cloſet. e 

No woman ever gave me a private 


meeting for nothing; my deareſt Miſs 
Harlowe excepted. e 
My ingenuity. obtained my pardon: 


the lady being unable to forbear laugh- 
ing through the whole affair, to find 


both ſo uncommonly tricked; her gaol- 


ereſs her priſoner, ſafe locked up, and 
as much pleaſed as either of us. 


Tube Engliſh, Jack, dv not often out. 


bit the Freuch. | 
We had contrivances afterwards 


_ equally ingenious, in which the ladyy 


the ice once broken, ¶ Once ſubdued, al. 
ways ſubdued]j eo operated But a more 
tender tell-tale revealed the ſecret—re- 
vealed it, before the marquis could 
come to coyer che difgrace, The 
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way inveterate; the buſband irrecon- 
cileable; in every reſpect unfit for a 
huſband, even for a French one—made, 
perhaps, more delicate to theſe parti- 
culars by the cuſtoms of a people among 
whom he was then refident, ſo contrary 
to thoſe of his own countrymen. She 
was obliged to throw herſelf into my 
protection Nor thought herſelf un- 
— in it, till childbed pangs ſeized 
her: then penitence, and death, over- 
took her the ſame hour! 

Excuſe a tear, Bel ford. She deſerv- 
ed a better fate! What had ſuch a vile 
inexorable huſband to anſwer for! 
The ſiſter was puniſhed effectually 
That pleaſes me on reflegion—The 
ſiſter was effeually puniſhed !—But 
perhaps I told thee this ſtory before. 


LETTER XIIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ- | 


; Gs IO FRIDAY EVENING. 
J Us T returned from an airing with 
my charmer, complied with after 
great importunity. She was attended 
by the two nymphs. - They both topt 
their parts; kept their eyes within 
bounds; made moral reflections now - 
and-then. O Jack! what devils are 
women, when atl teſts are got over, and 
we have compleatly ruined them! 
Thecoach carried us to Hampſtead, 
to Highgate, to Muſwell Hill; back 
to Hampſtead to the Upper Flaſk: there, 
in compliment to the nymphs,. my be- 
loved conſented to alight, and take a 
little repaſt. Then home early dy Kent- 
iſh Town. . | | 
Delightfully eaſy ſhe, and ſo reſpect - 
ful and obliging I, all the way, and as 
we walked out upon the Heath, to 
view the variegated proſpects which that 


agreeable elevation affords, that ſhe pro- 


miſed to take now - and · then a little ex - 
curſion with me. I think, Miſs 
Howe, I think,” ſaid I to myſelf, eve - 
ry now-and-then as we walked, that 
thy wicked devices are ſuperſeded.” 
But let me give thee a few particulars 
of our conyerſation in the circumrota- 
tion we took, while in the coach She 
2 a letter from Miſs Howe 
yeſterday, I preſumed? 
She = = anſwer. How happy 
| ould I think myſelf to be admitted 


the vaſſal-fingers. 
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into their correſpondence>I would joy- 
fully make-an exchange of DE, 
cations. R +: 

So, though I hoped not to ſucceed 
by her conſent, [and little did the 
think I had ſo happily in part ſucceeded 
without it] I thought it not amiſs to 
urge for it, for ſeveral reaſons: among 
others, that I might account to her for 
my conſtant employment at my pen; 
in order to take off her jealouſy, that 
ſhe was the ſubject of thy correſpon- 
dence and mine: and that I might juſ- 
tify my ſecreſy and uncommunicative- 
neſs by her own. , 

I proceeded therefore—That I loved 


familiar-letter-writing, as I had more 


than once told her, aboye all the ſpe- 


cies of writing; it was writing from 
the heart, (without the fetters pre- 
ſcribed by method or ſtudy) as the very 


word cor-reſpondence implied. Not the 


heart only; the ſoul was in it. No- 


. . \ 
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thing of body, when friend writes to 


friend; the mind impelling ſovereignly 


friendſhip recorded; friendſhip given 
under hand and ſeal; demonſtrating 
that the parties were under no appre- 
henſion of changing from time or ac- 
cident, when they ſo liberally gave 


teſtimonies, which would always be 


ready, on a failure or infidelity, to be 
turned againſt them. For my own 
art, it was the principal diverfien I 


ad in her abſence; but for this inno- 


cent amuſement, the diſtance ſhe ſo fre- 
quently kept me at, would have been 


= 


intolerable. | 4 
Sally knew my drift; and ſaid, She 


had had the honour to ſee two or three 
of my letters, and of Mr. Belford's; 
and ſhe thought them the moſt enter- 


taining that ſhe had ever read. 


My friend Belford, I ſaid, had a 


happy talent in the letter- writing way; 


and upon all ſubjects. a 
I expeted my beloved would have 
been inquiſitive after our ſubje&: but 
lying perdue, as I ſaw) not a word 
aid ſhe. So I touched upon this ar- 


ticle myſelf, - . + 


Our topicks were various and diffuſes = 


ſometimes upon literary articles; [ſhe 
was very attentive upon this] ſometimes 


upon the publick entertainments; ſome- 


times amuſing each other with the fruits 
of the different correſpondences we held 


with people abroad, with whom we had 


— 


contracted friendſhips; ſometimes 2 8 
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the foibles and perfections of our par - 
ticular friends; ſometimes upon our 
own preſent and future hopes; ſome» 
times aiming at humour and raillery 
upon each other, It might indeed ap- 
| pear to ſavour of vanity, to ſuppoſe 
my letters would entertain a lady of 


her delicacy and judgment: but yet I. 


could not but ſay, that perhaps ſhe 
would be far from thinking ſo hardly 
of me as ſometimes ſhe had ſeemed to 
do, if ſhe were to ſee the letters which 
generally paſſed between Mr. Belford 
and me. [I hope, Jack, thou haſt more 


manners, than to give me the lye, 


though but in thy heart.] LOGS 
She then ſpoke: after declining my 
compliment in ſuch a manner, as only 
a perſon could do, who deſerved it, ſhe 
ſaid, for her part, ſhe had always 
thought me a man of ſenſe. [ A man of 
ſenſe, Jack! What a niggardly praiſe! ] 
—And ſhould therefore hope, that, 
when I wrote, it exceeded even my 
ſpeech: for it was impoſſible, be the 


letters written in as eaſy and familiar a 


Nile as they would, but that they muft 
have that advantage from ſitting down 
to write them which prompt ſpeech 
could not always have. She ſhould 
think it very ſtrange therefore, if my 
letters were barren of ſentiment; and 
as ſtrange, if I gave myſelf liberties 
vpon premeditation, which could have 
No excuſe at all, but from a thought- 
leſſneſs, which itſelf wanted excuſe. 
But if Mr. Belford's letters and mine 
were upon ſubjects fo general, and ſome 
of them equally (ſhe preſumed) in- 
ſtructive and entertaining, ſhe could 


not but ſay, that-ſhe ſhould be glad to 


ſee any of them; and particularly thoſe 
which Miſs Martin had ſeemand praiſed, 

This was put clofe, 

T looked at her, to fee if J could diſ- 
cover any tincture of jealouſy in this 
hint; that Miſs Martin had ſeen what 
I had not ſhewn to her. But ſhe did 
not look it: ſo I only ſaid, I ſhould be 
very proud to ſhew her not only thoſe, 
but all that paſſed between Mr. Bel- 


ford and me; but I muſt remind her, 


that ſhe knew the condition, 

No, indeed!” with a ſweet lip pout- 
ed out, as ſaucy as pretty; implying a 
lovely ſcorn, that yet can only be lovely 
in youth ſo blooming, and beauty ſo di- 
vinely diſtinguiſhed. 

How 1 long to ſee ſuch a motion 
again! Her mouth only can give it, 


1 \ 


me. | 
But I was not ſo to be anſwered—] 


But I am mad with love Vet eternal 
will be the diſtance, at the rate Igo on: 
now fire, now ice, my ſoul is conti 
nually upon the %, as I may ſay. In 
vain, however, is the trial to quench. 
what, after all, is unquenchable. 
Per'ythee, Belford, forgive my non. 
ſenſe, and my Vulcan-like metaphors 
Did I not tell thee, not that I am Aci 
of love, but that TI am mad with it 
Why brought I ſuch an angel into ſuch 
a houſe? into ſuch company? — And 
why do I not ſtop my ears to the ſyrens, 
who, knowing my averſion to wed- 
lock, are perpetualiy touching that 

I was not willing to be anſwered ſo 


eaſily: I was ſure, that what paſſed be- 


tween two ſuch young ladies (friends 


ſo dear) might be ſeen by every- body: 
I had more reaſon, than any-body to 
wiſh to ſee the letters that paſſed be- 


tween her and Miſs Howe; becauſe J 
was ſure they mult be full of admirable 


inſtruction, and one of the dear cor- 


reſpondents had deigned to with my en- 
tire reformation. ws 


She looked at me, as if ſhe would 
look me through: I thought I /elt eye. 
beam, after eye-beam, penetrate my 


ſhivering rems.—But ſhe was filent, 
Nor needed her eyes the aſſiſtance of 
ſpeech. : : 

| Nevertheleſs, a little recovering my- 
ſelf, I hoped that nothing unhappy had 
befallen either Miſs Howe or her mo- 
ther. The letter of yeſterday ſent by 
a particular hand; ſhe opening it with 
great emotion—ſeeming to have ex- 
pected it ſooner—were the reaſons for 
my apprehenſions. 19 5 

We were then at Muſwell Hill: «4 


pretty country within the eye, to Polly, 


was the remark, inſtead of replying to 


ſhould expect ſome charming ſubjects 


and characters from two ſuch pens: I 


hoped every-thing went on well be- 
tween Mr. Hickman and Miſs Howe, 


Her mother's heart, I ſaid, was ſet 


upon that match: Mr. Hickman was 


not without his merits: he was what the 


ladies called a soBER man: but I muſt 
needs ſay, that I thought Mifs Howe 
deſerved a huſband of a very different 
caſt! + boot Bad 


This, 1 ſuppoſe, would have enraged | 
her into a ſubje& from which I could 


have wiredrawn ſomething: for oo. 
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man is one of her favourites—Why, I 
can't divine, except for the ſake of op- 
poſition of character to that of thy ho- 
neſt friend. 

But ſhe cut me ſhort by a look of diſ- 
approbation, and another cool remark 
upon a diſtant view; and, * How far 


e, Miſs Horton, do you think that 


* clump of trees may be pointing out 


of the coach—S9T had done. 


Here endeth all I have to write con- 
cerning our converſation on this our 
agreeable airin oh 


Me have 551 been writing ever ſince 


we came home. I am to be favoured 
with her company for an hour, before 
the retires to reſt, ants 

All that obſequious love can fu geſt, 
in order to engage her tendereſt fenti- 


ments for me againſt to-morrow's fick- 
_ neſs, will I aim at when we meet. But 


at parting will complain of a diſorder 
in my ſtomach. et nate? 


Mx have met. All was love and un- 
exceptionable reſpect on my part. Eaſe 
and complaiſance on hers. She was 
concerned for my diſorder. So ſudden ! 


— Juſt as we parted! But it was no- 
thing. I ſhould be quite well by morn- 


in "FM | 4 
M Faith, Jack, I think IT am fick al- 


ready. Is it poſſible for ſuch a giddy 
fellow as me to perſuade myſelf to be 
ii! T am a better mimick at this rate 
than I wiſh to be. But every nerve and 


fibre of me is always ready to contribute 
it's aid, whether by health or by ail- 
ment, to carry a reſolyed-on roguery 


into execution. 

Dorczs has tranſcribed for me the 
whole letter of Miſs Howe, dated Sun- 
Gays May 14 *, of which before I had 
only extracts. She found no other 
letter added to that parcel: but this 


| and that which I copied myſelf in cha- 


rafter laſt Sunday while ſhe was at 


church, relating to the ſmuggling 
Icheme f, are 3 by . 


Dorcas tells me, that her lady has - 


been removing her papers from the ma- 
dich 
held her linen, and which ſhe put into 
her dark cloſet. We have no key of 
chat at preſent. No doubt but all her 
letters, previous to thoſe I have come 


At, are in that box. Porcas is uneaſy 


See Page 48 5, K feqe 


upon it: yet hopes that her lady does 


not ſuſpect her; for ſhe is ſure that ſhe _ 


laid-in every-thing as ſhe found it, 


"LETTER XIV. 


MR, LOVELAEE, TO JOHN BEL- 


COCOA-TREE, SATURDAY, MAY 27. 

HIS ipecacuanha is a moſt diſ- 
agreeable-medicine, That theſe 
curſed phyſical folks can find out no- 
thing to do us good, but what would 
poiſon the devil! In the other world, 


were they only to take phyſick, it would 


be puniſhment enough of itſelf for a 
miſ-ſpent life. A doctor at one elbow, 
and an apothecary at the other, and the 
poor ſoul labouring under their pre- 
ſcribed operations, he need no worſe 
tormentors. . 

But now this was to take down m 

countenance. It has done it: for, wit 

violent reachings, having taken enough 
to make me fick,-and notenough water 
to carry it off, I preſently looked as if 
J had kept my bed a fortnight, * I 
jeſting, as I thought in the midſt of the 
exerciſe, with edge-tools, and worſe with 
phyfical ones. © | $i 

Two hours it held me. I had forbid 
Dorcas to let her lady know any-thing 


of the matter; out of tenderneſs to 


her; being willing, when ſhe knew my 
prohibition, to let her ſee that I expect- 
ed her to be concerned for me. © 


Well, but Dorcas was, nevertheleſs, 
a Toman, and ſhe can whiſper to her 


lady the ſecret ſhe is enjoined to keep! 
Come hither, toad, [ſick as a devil 
at the inſtant;] © let me ſee what a 
mixture of grief and ſurprize may 
© be beat up together in thy pudding- 
v face, Ee tet Oy | 
© That won't do. That dropt jaw, 
and mouth diſtended into the | 


K «a 


© the grievous. | 


© thy odious eyes, as my charmer once 
called them, - Rk | 
A little better that; yet not quite 
c right: but keep your mouth cloſer. 


* 


©. You have a muſcle or two which you 


have no command of, between your 
© cheek-bone and your lips, that ſhould 


I See Page 517, & ſeg. +2 
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oval, is more upon the horrible, than 


Nor that pinking and winking with _ 


Harry one corner of your mouth up 
© towards your crow's- foot, and that 


« down to meet it. 


There! Be gone! Be in a plaguy 


© hurry running up ſtairs and down, to 
* fetch from the dining- room what you 
© carry up on purpoſe to fetch, till mo- 
« tion extraordinary put you out of 


breath, and give you the ſigh-na- 
© tural.” | | Hh | 
What's the matter, Dorcas?? . 
Nothing, Madam.” 


My beloved wonders ſhe has not ſeen 
me this morning, no doubt; but is too 
ſhy to ſay ſhe wonders. Repeated 
What's the matter!“ however, as 
Dorcas runs up and down ſtairs by her 
door, bring on, Oh! Madam I- my 


© maſter my poor maſter!” 


„What! How! When !'—And all 
the monoſyllables of ſurprize. 
[Within parentheſes let me tell thee, 


that I have often thought, that the little 


words in the republick of letters, like 
the little folks in a nation, are the moſt 


ſignificant. The triſyllables, and the 
rumblers of ſyllables more than three, 


are but the good - for- little nagnates.] 
I muſt not tell you, Madam My 
© maſter ordered me not to tell you 


© But he is in a worſe way than he 
© thinks for !-—-But he would not have 
you frighted.* © | | 

High concern took poſſeſſion of every 
ſweet feature. She pitied me !—By my 


_ ſoul, ſhe pitied me! iS 
Where is he? 


Too much in a hurry for 1 


manners, [Another parentheſis, Jack! 
Good-manners are ſo little natural, that 
 weought to be compoſed to obſerve them: 


politeneſs will not live in a ſtorm.] 1 
cannot ſtay to anſwer queſtions,” cries 


the wench—though deſirous to anſwer. 
[A third parenthefis=Like the people 
crying proclamations, running awa 


from the cuſtomers they want to ſell 


to.] This hurry puts the lady in a 
hurry to aſk, [ fourth, by way of em- 
belliſhing the third!] as the other does 


the people in a hurry to buy. And I 
have in my eye now a whole ſtreet raiſed, 
and running after a proclamation or 


expreſs-crier, as if the firſt was a thief, 
the other his purſuers, . 
At laſt, O Lord! let Mrs. Love- 


© lace knowW— There is danger, to be 


© ſure!” whiſpered from one nymph to 
another; but at the door, and ſo loud, 


that my liſtening fair · one might hear. 


cLARTSSA HAKLO WE. 
| -Qut ſne darta — As how -d how, 


© Dorcas!” £ DEV LIT 
O Madam A vomiting of blood! 
© A veſſel broke, to be ſure _ 
Down ſhe haſtens; finds every- one 
as buſy over my blood in the entry, as 
if it wers that of the Neapolitan Saint, 

In ſteps my charmer, with a face ef 
ſweet concern, EO EO PN | 

© How do you, Mr. Lovelace?“ 

O my belt love. Very well Very 
© well !-—Nothing at all —Nothing of 
© conſequence!—1 ſhall be well in an 
8 —_— Sontag e e for I was 
indee a ick, though no more 
blood 1 ; 2 * | | 

In ſhort, Belford, I have gained my 
end. I ſee the dear ſoul loves me. I 
ſee ſhe forgives me all that's paſt, I ſee 
I have credit for a new ſcore. 5 

Miſs Howe, I defy thee, my dear 
Mrs. Townſend !—Who the devil are 
you ?—"Troo wr, with your contra- 
bands. No ſmuggling! nor ſmuggler, 
but myſelf! Nor will the choiceſt of my 
fair-one's favours be long prohibited 
goods to me. * 


EER Y- ONE now is ſure that ſhe 
loves me. Tears were in her eyes more 
than once for me. She ſuffered me to 
take her hand, and kiſs it as often as I 
leaſed. On Mrs. Sinclair's mention- 
ing, that I too much confined myſelf, 
ſhe preſſed me take an airing; but oblig- 
ingly defired me to be careful of my- 
ſelf. , Wiſhed I would adviſe with a 


| phyſician. God made phyſicians, ſhe 


aid. | 

I did not think that, Jack. God, in- 
deed, made us all. But I fancy ſhe 
meant phy/ick inſtead of phyſicians; and 
then the phraſe might mean what the 
vulgar phraſe means - God ſends meat, 
the devil cooks, 55 

I was well already, on taking the 
8 her dear hands. 
n her requiring me to take the air, 

J aſked, If I might have the honour of 
her company in a coach ; and this, that 
I might obſerve if ſhe had an intention 
of going out in my abſence. X 

If ſhe thought a chair were not a more 
proper vehicle for my caſe, ſhe would 
with all her heart! 1 | 

There's a precious! 

I kiſſed her hand again! She was all 
goodneſs !=" Would to Heaven I better 
« deſerved it! I ſaid.— But all were 
golden days before us! Her * 


% 


, 


l 
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againſt kindneſs, and-acknowledgment 


and penerous concern had done every- 


thing, I was well !. Nh ailed me. 


But fince my beloved will have it fo, 
I'll take a little airing Let a chair be 
called. O my charmer! were I to 
gabe owed this indiſpaſition to my late 


© harraſſes, and to the uneafineſs I have 


« had for diſobliging you; all is mfinitely 
£ 9 by 15 goodneſs— All. 
the art of healing is in your ſmiles!. 
< Your late diſpleaſure was the only 
© malady * | 


While Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, 
and Polly, and even poor filly Mabell, 


[for Sally went out, as my angel came 


in] with uplifted hands and eyes, ſtood 


thanking Hezven that I was better, in 
audible whiſpers: See the power of 


© Jove!? cried one, What a charm- 
ing huſband!* another. —* Happy 


© couple!” all, 
O how the dear. creature's cheek 

mantled !-—-How her eyes ſparkled!— 

How ſweetly acceptable is praife to con- 


ſcious merit, while it but reproaches 


when applied to the undeſerving!— 


What a new, what a gay creation it 
makes at once in a diffident or diſpirited 


heart „ | 
And now, Belford, was it not worth 
while to be ſick? And yet I muſt tell 


_ thee, that too many pleaſanter expe - 


dients offer themſelves, to make trial 
any more of this confounded ipecacu- 


anha. 


LETTER XLVI. 


| MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. , 


: | SATURDAY, MAY 27. 
R. Lovelace, my dear, has been 
very ill. Suddenlytaken. With 


à vomiting of blood in great quantities. 
fel 


Some veſſel broken. He complained of 
a diſorder in his ſtomach over-night. I 
was the more affe&ed with it, as I am 


afraid it was. occaſioned by the violent 
_ contentious betabeen us. - But was I in 


WC | 
How lately did I think I hated him! 
— But hatred and anger, I ſee, are but 


temporary paſſions with me. One can- 


not, my dear, hate people in danger of 
death, or who are in diſtreſs or afflic- 
tion. My heart, I find, is not proof 


JSee P. 501. 


of errors committed. | 

He took great care tohave his illneſs 
concealed from me as long as he could. 
So tender in the violence ot his diſorder! 
o defirous to make the beſt of it !—. 
I wiſh he had not been ill in my fight. 
I was too much affe&ed—Every-body 


alarming me with his danger— The 


poor man, from ſuch high health, fo 


| ſuddenly taken !—And fo unprepared! 


He is gone out in a chair. I adviſed 
him to do ſo., I fear that my advice 
was wrong; ſince quiet in ſuch a diſor- 
der muſt needs be beſt. We are apt to 


be ſo ready, in caſes of emergency, to 


give our advice, without judgment, or 
waiting for it! I propoſed a phyſician 
indeed; but he would not hear of one. 
I have great honour for the faculty; 
and the greater, as I have always * 
ſerved, that thoſe who treat the pro- 


feſſors of the art of healing contemp- 


tuouſly, too geneally treat higher infti- 
tutions in the ſame manner. 

I am really very uneaſy, For I have, 
I doubt, co myſelf to him, and 


to the women below. They indeed 


will excuſe me, as they think us mar- 


ried. But if he be not generous, 1 
ſhall have cauſe to regret this ſurprize; 


which (as I had reaſon to think myſelf 
unaccountably treated by him) has 


2 ht me more than I knew of my- 
elf. 


"Tis true, I have owned more than 


once, that I could have liked Mr. 


Lovelace above all men. I remember 


the debates you and I uſed to have on 
this ſubject, when I was your happy 
Zueſt. You uſed to ſay, and once you 
wrote “, that men of his caſt are the 
men that our ſex do not naturally diſ- 
like: while I held, that ſuch were not 


(however that might be) the men we 


ought to like. But what with my rela- 
tions precipitating of me, on one hand, 


and what with his unhappy character, 
and embarraſſing ways, on the other, I 
had no more leiſure than inclination to. 


examine my own heart in this particu- 


lar. And this reminds me of a paſſa 


in one of your former letters, which I 
will tranſcribe, though it was written 
in raillery. May it not be, ſay you +, 
that you hade had ſuch perſons to deal 
with, at have not allowed you to at- 


© tend to the throbs, or, if you had them 


See Vol. I. P. 35. | 1 
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* alittle now- and then, whether, hav- 
© ing had two accounts to place them to, 
© you have not by miſtake put them to the 

J 'y / | 
* wrong one?” paſſage, which, 
although it came into my mind when 
Mr. Lovelace was leaſt exceptionable, 
yet that IJ have denied any efficacy to, 
when he has teazed and vexed me, and 
given me cauſe of ſuſpicion, For, af- 
ter all, my dear, Mr. Lovelace is not 
wiſe in all his ways. And fhould we 
not endeavour, as much as is poſſible, 
(where we are not attached by natural 


ties) to like and diflike as reaſon bids 


us, and according to the merit or de- 


merit of the object? If love, as it is 
called, is allowed to be an excuſe for 


our moſt unreaſonable follies, and to 
lay level all the fences that a careful 
education has ſurrounded us by, what 
is meant by the doctrine of age vis 
our paſſions? —But, O my deare 

Friend, am I not guilty of a pyniſh- 
Able fault, were I to love this man of 


errors? And has not my own heart de- 


ceived me, when I $a, BY I did not? 
And what muſt be that love, that has 
not ſome degree of Jer for it's ob- 
ject? J am afraid of recollecting ſome 
paſſages in my couſin Morden's letter“. 
—And yet why fly 1 from ſubjects 
that, duly conſidered, might tend to 
correct and purify my heart? I have 
_ carried, I doubt, my notions on this 
head too high, not for practice, but 
for zy * 
guilty of prudery neither; for had I 
found out as much of myſelf before; 
or, rather, had he given me heart's 
eaſe enough before to find it out, you 
ſhould have had my confeſſion ſooner. 
Nevertheleſs, let me tell you, (what 


1 hope I may juſtly tell you) that if 
again he give me cauſe to reſume diſ- 
tance and reſerve, I hope my reaſon 


will gather ſtrength enough from his 
imperfections, to enable me to keep my 
paſſions under. What can we do more 
than govern ourſelves by the temporary 
lights lent us? 

You vill not wonder that T am grave 
on this detection Detection, mult I 
call it? What can I call it? 

Piſſatisfied with myſelf, I am afraid 
to ook back upon what I have written: 
and yet know not how to have done 
writing. I never was in ſuch an odd 
frame of mind.—T know not how to 


* See P. 464, & ſeg. of this Volume, 


Yet think me not 


HARLOWE. 


deſeribe it. Was you ever ſp?— Afraid 
of the cenſure of her you love—Yet not 
conſcious that you deſerve it? 

Of this, however, I am convinced, 
that I ſhould indeed deſerve cenfure, if 
J kept any ſecret of my heart from 

ou. #1. 

But Iwill not add another word, af. 
ter I have aſſured you, that I will look 
ſtill more narrowly into myſelf: and 
that I am your equally. fincere and af. 
fectionate „ 

N CL, HARLO WI. 


LETTER xLVII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 75 


| en EVENING, 
I Had a charming airing. No return 
of my malady. My heart perfect- 


ly eaſy, how could my ſtomach be 


otherwiſe ? 
But when I came home, I found that 
my ſweet ſoul had been alarmed by 4 
ew mcident—The enquiry after uz 
both, in a very ſuſpicious manner, and 
that by deſcription of our perſons, and 
not by names, by a ſervant in a blue 
1 turned up and trimmed with yel. 
ow. | 

Dorcas was called to him, as the up- 
per-ſervant; and ſhe refuſing to anſwer 
any of the fellow's queſtions, unleſs 
he told his buſineſs, and from whom 
he came, the fellow (as ſhort as ſhe) 
ſaid, That if ſhe would not anſwer 
him, perhaps ſhe might anſwer ſome- 
body elſe; and went away out of hu- 
mour. | a | 
Dorcas hurried up to her lady, and 
alarmed her not only with the fact, but 
with her own eonjectures; adding, that 
he was an ill-looking fellow, and ſhe 
was ſure could come for no good. 
The livery and the features of the 
ſervant were particularly enquired af- 
ter, and as particularly deſcribed 
Lord bleſs her! no end of her alarms, ſbe 
thought! And then did her apprehen- 
ſions anticipate every evil that could 
happen. 

She wiſhed Mr. Lovelace would 
come in. | 1 

Mr. Lovelace came in ſoon after; all 
lively, grateful, full of hopes, of du- 


tf, 


_. © Whom came you from?“ 
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ty; of ove, to thank his charmer, and 


to congratulate with her upon the cure 


ſhe had performed. And then ſhe told 
the ſtory, with all it's circumſtances; 
and Dorcas, to point her lady's fears, 
told us, that the ſervant was a ſun- 
| burnt fellow, and looked as if he had 
been at ſea. ITN 
He was then, no doubt, Captain 
Singleton's ſervant, and the next news 
we ſhould hear, was, that the houſe 
was ſurrounded by a whole ſhip's crew; 
the veſſel lying no farther off, as ſhe 
underſtood, than Rotherhithe. 
_ © Impoſſible,” Ifaid. Such an at- 
© tempt would not be uſhered in by 
© ſuch a manner of enquiry, And why 
© may it notrather bea ſervant of your 


< couſin Morden, with notice of his 
arrival, and of his deſign to attend 
you? | | 


This ſurmiſe delighted her. Her 
apprehenſions went off, and ſhe was at 
leifure to congratulate me upon my ſud- 


den recovery; which ſhe did in the moſt 


obliging manner. 

But we had not ſat long together, 
when Dorcas again came fluttering up 
to tell us, that the footman, the wery 


footman was again at the door, and en- 
quired, whether Mr. Lovelace and his 


lady, by name, had not lodgings in this 


houſe ? He aſked, he told Dorcas, for 


no harm: but his diſavowing of harm, 


was a demonſtration with my appre- 


henſive fair-one, that harm was intend- 
ed. And as the fellow had not been 
anſwered by Dorcas, I propoſed” to go 


down to the ſtreet-parlour, and hear may tell him, that Mr. Loves 
- 0 


what he had to ſay. . 
Il ſee your cauſeleſs terror, my dear- 


eſt life, ſaid I, and your impatience 


© —Will you be pleaſed towalk down 
And without being obſerved, (for 
© he ſhall come no farther than the par- 
© lour-door) you may hear all that 
LM | One we. 

She conſented, We went down. 
Dorcas bid the man come forward, 
Well, friend, what is your buſineſs 


with Mr. and Mrs. Lovelace?” 
Bowing, ſcraping, I am ſure you 


© are the gentleman, Sir. Why, Sir, 
* my buſineſs is only to know if your 
© honour be here, and to be ſpoken 
* with; or if you ſhall be here for any 


© time ?? 
From a gentleman who ordered m 
0 to ſay, if I was made to tell, but not 


— 
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« elſe, it was from a friend: of Mr. 
© John Harlowe, Mrs. Lovelace's eid» 
. eſt uncle.* | 
The dear creature was ready to fink 
upon this. It «vas but of late that | 
had provided herſelf with ſalts. She 
pulled them out. | 
Do you know any thing of Cola. 
© mel Morden, friend? ſaid J. | 
© No; I neyer heard of his name.“ 
0 Of Captain Singleton?“ | 
No, Sir. But the gentleman, my 
© maſter, is a captain too.“ 
What is his name?“ | 
© I don't know if I ſhould tell.“ 


There can be no harm in telling 


„the gentleman's name, it: you come 
upon a good account,” . 
That I do; for my maſter told me 
ſo; and there 1s not an honeſter gen- 
tleman on the face of God's yearth. 
. His name is Captain Tomlinſon, 
Sir.“ 1 OR 
I don't know ſuch a one.“. 
© I believe not, Sir. He was pleaſed 
© to ſay, He don't know your honour, 
Sir; but I heard him ſay as how he 
© ſhould not be an unwelcome vilitor to 
+ | | 


a aA w 


— 


you for all that.” 


Do you know ſuch a man as Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon, my deareſt life,” 
[Aide] © your uncle's friend?“ þ 
Noz; but my uncle may have ac- 
© quaintance, no doubt, that I don't 
* know, — But I hope {Trembling} 
© this is not a trick.” Js 
Well, friend, if your maſter has 
any thing to ſay to Mr. Lovelace, 


ace is here; and will ſee him when- 
© ever he pleaſes.” 1 4 

The dear creature looked as if afraid 
that my engagement was too prompt for 
my own ſafety; and away went the fel 
o- wondering, that ſhe might not 
wonder, that this Captain Tomlinſon, 
whoever he were, came not himſelf, or 
ſent not a letter the ſecond time, when 
he had reaſon to ſuppoſe that I might 
be here. 3 

Mean time, for fear that this ſhould 
be a contrivance of James Harlowe, 
who, I faid, loved plotting, though he 
had not a head turned for it, I gave 
ſome - precautionary directions to the 
ſervants, and the women, whom, for 
the greater parade, I aſſembled before 
us: and my beloved was reſolved no! to 
Air abroad till ſbe ſaw the iſue of this 
oA affair. | : e a 

| And 


wy 
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And here muſt I cloſe, though in /o 
great a puzzle. 

Only let me add, that poor Belton 
oor thee; for I date not ſtir for my 

ife. 

Mowbray and Tourville ſkulk about 
like vagabonds, without heads, with- 
out hands, without fouls; having nei- 
ther you nor me to conduct them, 
They tell me, they ſhall ruſt beyond 
the power of oil or action to brighten 
them up, or give them motion. | 
How goes 1t with thy uncle? 


LETTER XLVII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
; FORD, ESQ. 


TS 35 tun Day, MAY 28. 
1 ſtory of Captain Tomlinſon 
| employed us not only for the time 


we were together laſt night, but all the 


while we fat at breakfaſt this morning. 
She would ſtill have it, that it was the 


ton. I inſiſted, (according to my for- 

mer hint) that it might much more pro- 
bDadbly be a method taken by Colonel 
Morden to alarm her, previous to a 


perſonal viſit. Travelled gentlemen 


affected to ſurprize in this manner. 


And why, deareſt creature, ſaid I, 


muſt every - thing that happens, which 
< we cannot immediately account for, 
be what we leaſt wiſh ?? | 

She had had ſo many diſagreeable 


things befal her of late, that her fears 


were too often ſtronger than her hopes. 
And this, Madam, makes me ap- 
prehenſive, that you will get into ſo 
© low-fpirited a way, that you will not 
© be able to enjoy the happineſs that 
< ſeems to await us. 5 
Her duty and her gratitude, ſhe 
gravely ſaid, to the Diſpenſer of all 
good, would ſecure her, ſhe hoped, 
againſt all unthankfulneſs. And a 
thankful ſpirit was the ſame as a joyful 
one. | | 
So, Belford, for all her future joys 
ſhe depends entirely upon the Inviſible 
Good. She is certainly right; ſince 


thoſe who fix leaſt upon ſecond cauſes 


are the leaſt likely to be difappointed— 
And is not this gravity for her gra- 
vity? | | 


She had hardly done ſpeakihg, when 


Dorcas came running up in a hurry 


prelude to ſome miſchief ſrom ty He Captain Singleton ſhould . omg 


Pray now—l befeech you 
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She ſet even my heart into a palpitation 
—Thump, thump, thump, likea pre. 
cipitated pendulum in a elock- caſe. 
Flutter, drt flutter, my charmer's, 
as by her ſweet boſom riſing to her chin 


I ſaw. 


This lower claſs of people, my be. 
loved herſelf obſerved, were for ever 
aiming at the ffupid wonderful, and 
for making even common incidents 
matter of ſurprize. | | 
Why the devil, ſaid Ito the wench, 


_ © this alarming hurry ? — And with 


« your ſpread fingers, and your O Ma. 


Adams, and O Sirs!—and be cursid 


© to you! Would there have been a ſe. 


© condof time difference, had you come 


© up ſlowly? | 
Captain Tomlinſon, Sir!“ 
Captain Devilſon, what care 1 


Do you ſee how you have diſordered 


© your lady? | 5 
| © Good Mr. Lovelace, ſaid my 
charmer trembling, [See, Jack, when 


ſhe has an end to ſerve, I am good Mr. 


Lovelace] © if—if my brother—if 


et me 
© beg of you—to govern your temper— | 
My brother is my brother Captain 
Singleton is but an agent.“ | 
My deareſt life,” folding my arms 
about her, [“ When ſhe aſks favours,” 
thought I, the devil's in it, if ſhe 


vill not allow of ſuch innocent free 
dom as this, from good Mr. Lovelace 


©too] © you ſhall be witneſs of all that 
© paſſes between us.—Dorcas, deſire 
the gentleman to walk up.” | 
Let me retire to my chamber firſt! 
Let me not be known to be in the 
JJ;;ͤͤ WES 
Charming dear !—Thou ſeeſt, Bel- 
ford, ſhe is afraid of leaving me!—0 
the little witcherafts! Were it not for 
furpvizes now-and-then, how would an 


| honeſt man know where to have them? 


She withdrew to liſten And though 
this incident has not turned out to an- 
ſwer all TI wiſhed from it, yet is it ne- 
ceſſary, if I would acquaint thee with 


my whole circulation, to be very parti- 


cular in what paſſed between Captain 
Tomlinſon and me. 


Enter Captain 7. omlinſon in a riding- 
dreſs, whip in hand. 


4 Your ſervant, sur „Lovelaee, | 


$ Ipreſume?? - My 


| CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


me is. Lonalocs Sir“ 
7 ee the day, Sir. —Be pleaſ- 


240 excuſe my garb. I am obliged to 


aut of town directly, that I may 
= return at nig ht.” 


The * is 8 good day, Your 
garb MY. alt # Py 


4 When I ſent my ſe Foy Foy did. not 


« « kao t I fbould find time to da my, 
1 » 1 All that I though ht 
p I could do to oblige my friend this 
6 journey, 
« your abode; and whether there were 
6 3 probability of being admitted to 
. tl ſpeech Shes of you, or your 

la 
0 ir, you beſt know your own mo- 
tives. What your time will permit 
© you to do, you alſo beſt 1700 And 
4 I am, attending your pleaſure,” 
My charmer owned afterwards ber 
concern on my being. ſo bent. What- | 
ever 1 ſball mingle of ber * 
tions, thou . eakly gueſs I had 
afterwards. 
c Sir, I hope * offence,” 1 e 
s none.“ * 
None. None at all, N.“ 
Sir, I have no intereſt 3 in the abr 
« I come about. I may 1 N pear offi- 
«* cious; and if ] thoug ht ſhould, I 
would decline any — * in it, af - 
ter © Dave juſt 5 what it is. 
7 ray, Sir, what is it?? 
c 7 I 2k you, Sir, without of- 
5 ae . you wiſh to be recon- 
* ciled, and to co-operate upon bo- 
6. nourable terms, with aue gentleman 
* of the name of Harlowe; prepara- . 
15 Wo as it may be hoped, to 3 Was- 
ral reconciliation?“ | Py 
how my Mart Auiferen eried 


1 chaxmer. 


«I pus ze, Sirt'— [And, thn it 
Auttered fill mare, no daubt] * 


* whole es have uſed me = ir 
© ill. The 7 HAN taken greater liber- 
ties with my chafacter than are = 
© fable; and with my * a 
_ * which I can leſs for BY” 185 7 
Sir, Sir, I have 1 
don for this intruſian.“ 


an thought very hardly of n. 
| ut, Pray, Sir, to the immediate 


« purpoſe of 1205 preſent commiſſion; 


ince a common. it ſeems to be? 


.was only to afſure myſelf of 


8 berg born 1 


14 e will take "ha 3 to 


5 to all p pars 
ven myſel 
Ws ns. 
C „But le let- 
* queſtion; "Þs. you 


er J mould not bow 
ae tout, : 
haps it 19 age? Sir, . hen known. 

one previous 
now. | plone! 


No, Fir. If you wan perſonally, 
1 do Fi e be py gig pod 
© friend Mr cull arlowe talk o 
© with great feſpekt; ang as a co- ul. 
tee A him ip. 19 truſt,” - . 
Lowel.. * Peng t it probable, Six, ; 
© that the co 19 migkt be arcjved; 
that you mig entleman of his 
a og Ho + and. t ſomgthing of 
1 100 805 agreeable. ſurprize might be in- 
end 
. Ga 8 Had Je Morden been 
5 in England, Mr. John Har ſowe would 
then I ſhould not 


. Mor de n,. Sir Ph 


T. 


3 


e Op: h | 

4 * 2-38 Ir, * 

Athen an; (han to me f 5 . 
John F CO 5 


„.! be L wlll yg briefly 
as Jean, the whole of what I have to 
'Y _fay; hut you'll excuſe me alſe g pre- 
* „ vidus gu on, for which cutighkiy 3s 
2125 wr 0 2 7 is ny to 
he an fore. I can proc a> 
wil e when. aol bk 3. "8 
hat, bree Sir, 0 = 2 


apt. © bird, Whether you are ac- 


c Af and B Hale ied to Miſs 
4 Clariſſa Halowe ?*.. - hs 


I ſarted, and, in 3 haughtyzons,. I 

„ this, $ os ; queſtion that an- 

H exed before vou can proceed i in 5 
ous 6 y9v hays vga adertaken ? 


gan yo offence, — | 


Mr. 1 ou Ma under- 


© take this office 1 | 
6 * Nieces of ip 15 e t a 
ood o ffice, or have many gap. | 


bderable 3 Fairs — — a 
= ed of it. Lx]. eels; 


ters and 


hat F * 
0 8 WA you | 


by . is :; Torlinfop;? 


My. beloved was then 225 1 4 


5 then, Captain eaten. 
Fe liberiy, as you call it, will he taken 
Pcs Bo Lo not extremely Are 


is menticned. 
* MR 6 pry ny, heard me out, Mc 


It is a commuſſion, Sit; and ſuch a c "Loni. and had found, J. bad fo 


nee as I e would beagrecable = eee "ew 


7 "Ui 


A 
8 
14 "of 


' f'L 8. 5 
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© ceſſary, it would have been juſt to 
have given it.— Allow me to ſay, I 
© know what is due to the character of 
* a woman of virtue, as well as any 
man alive.” - 7 5 
Why, Sir! Why, Captain Tom- 
linſon, you ſeem warm. If you in- 
© tend any-thing by this, [* O how 7 
© trembled!* ſaid the lady, when ſhe 
took notice of this part of our conver ſa- 
tion afterwards) Iwill only ſay, that 
' this is a privileged place, t is at 
© preſent my home, and an aſylum for 
© any gentleman who thinks it worth 
© his while to enquire after me, be the 
manner or end of his enquiry what it 
© will. | | | 
II know not, Sir, that I have given 
_ occaſion for this. I-make no ſcruple 
to attend you elſewhere, if I am trou- 
bleſome here. I was told, I had a 
warm young gentleman to deal with: 
© but as I knew my intention, and that 
my commiſſion was an amicable one, 


I was the leſs concerned about that. 


I dare ſay: but I do aſſure you, that 
if either my meſſage, or my manner, 
give you offence, I can ſuſpend the 
one or the other for a day, or forever, 
as 55 like. And ſo, Sir, any time 
be 


6 
« 
= 
= 
x 
(4 
( 
I am twice your age, Mr. Lovelace, 
c 
c 
o 
= 
« 
o 
© will let me know your further com- 
- 


mands.— And was going to tell me 


where he might be found. 


Captain Tomlinſon,” ſaid I, you 


„ anſwer well. I love a man of ſpirit. 
fHave you not been in the army?” 
II have, Sir; but have urned my 
© ſword into à plough-ſhare, as the 
© Scripture has it.“ [There was a cle- 
ver. fellow; Fack !—He was a good man 
with ſomebody, I warrant! O what a 
fine coat and cloak for an hypocrite will 
a text of Scripture, properly applied, 
make at any time in the eye of the pi- 


ous! How ily are the good folks 
n 


taken in!] —* And all my delight,” 
added he, * for ſome years paſt, has 
been in cultivating my paternal eſtate. 


© I love a brave man, Mr. Lovelace, as 


well as ever I did in my life, But 


come to my time of life, you will be 


true bravery in youthful choler, as 
you may now think there is. 


Ear and heart, both at once, he took in 
my charmer ! *Tzs well,” ſhe ſays, 


ore eight to-morrow morning, you 


let me tell you, Sir, that when you 


of opinion, that there is not ſo much 


HARLOWE. 


there are ſome men wwho have wiſthm 
in their anger.” 1 
Well, captain, that is reproof for 
reproof. So we are upon a foot. And 
now give me the pleaſure of hearing 
the import of your commiſſion.” 
Sir, you muſt firſt allo me to re. 


na fida, married to Miſs Clariſſa 
* Harlowe? Or are you not yet mar. 


© peat my queſtion; are you really, and 
* 

* 

6 


ried? | 3 | 
3 Bluntly put, captain. But if I an. 
© ſwer that I am, what then? | 
Why then, Sir, I ſhall ſay, that you 


© area man of honour.” 


That! hope I am, whether you ſay 


lit or not, Captain Tomlinſon.” 


Sir, I will be very frank in all ! 
have to ſay on this ſubject— Mr. John 
Harlowe has lately found out, that 
you and his niece are both in the 
ſame lodgings; that you have been 
long ſo; and that the lady was at the 
play with you yeſterday was ſc'en- 
night; and he hopes that you are ac- 
tually married. e has indeed heard 
that you are; but as he knows your 
enterprizing temper, and that you 
have declared, that you diſdain a re- 
lation to their family, he is willing 
by me to have your marriage con- 
firmed from your own mouth, before 
he take the ſteps he is inclined to 
take in his niece's fayour. You will 
allow me to ſay, Mr. Lovelace, that 
he will not be ſatisfied with an anſwer 
that admits of the leaſt doubt. 

© Let me tell you, Captain Tomlin- 
© ſon, that it is a high degree of vile- 
neſs for any man to ſuppole—* 

Sir - Mr. Lovelace—don't put 
yourſelf into a paſſion. The lady's 
relations are 4 45 of the honour of 
their family. They have prejudices 
to overcome as well as you—Advan- 
tage may have been taken—and the 
lady, at the time, not to blame. 
p This lady, Sir, could give no ſuch 
© advantages: and if ſhe had, what 
* muſt the man be, Captain Tomlin- 
© ſon, who could have taken them? 
Do you know the lady, Sir?“ 

5 I never had the honour to ſee her 


but once: and that was at church; 
and ſhould not know her again.“ 


Not know her again, Sir!—l thought 


. © there was not a man living whg had 
A clever. fellow again, Belford !— 


once ſeen her, and would not know 
© her among a thouſand,” | 
I remember, Sir, that I thought T 
2» neve 


him preſently.” 
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t never ſaw a finer woman in my life. 


© But, Mr. Lovelace, I believe, you 
« will allaw, that it is better that her 
relations ſhould have wronged you, 


© than you the lady. I hope, Sir, you 


© will permit me to repeat my queſ- 
tion?“ 5 


Enter Dorcas, in a hurry. 


© A gentleman, this minute; Sir, de- 
© fires to ſpeak» with your honour.— 
_ © [ My lady, Sir! — Aide. 


Could the dear creature put Dorcas 


upon telling this fib, yet want to fave 


me one? | 


© Deſire the gentleman to walk into 
© one of the parlours. I will wait en 


| | Exit Dorcas. 
The dear creature, I doubted not, 


wanted to inftru& me how to anſwer 
the captain's home- put. I knew how 
I intended to anſwer it—Plumb, thou 
mayeſt be ſure But Dorcas's meſſage 
| ſtaggered me. And yet I was upon 


one of my maſter-ſtrokes—Which was, 


To take advantage of the captains en- 
quiries, and to make her own ber mar- 
riage before him, as ſhe had done to the 
people below; and if ſhe had been 
brought to that, to induce her, for her 
- uncle's ſatisfaction, to write him a let- 

ter of gratitude; which of courſe muſt 


have been figned © Clariſſa Lovelace. 


I 'Was loth, therefore, thou mayeſt be- 


lieve, to attend her ſudden commands: 


And yet, afraid of puſhing matters be- 


yond recovery with her, I thought pro- 
per to lead him from the queſtion, to 


account for himſelf, and for Mr. Har- 


lowe's coming at the knowledge of 
where we are; and for other particu- 
lars which I knew would engage her 
attention; and which might poſſibly 
convinee her of the neceſſity there was 
for her to acquieſce in the affirmative I 
was diſpoſed to give. And this for her 
own ſake; for what, as I aſked her af- 


terwards, is it to me, whether I am eyet 
reconciled to her family ?—A family, 


Jack, which I muſt for ever deſpiſe. 
_ © Youthink, captain, that I have an- 


'© ſwered doubtfully to the queſtion you 


© put. ' You may think ſo: And you 


muſt know, that I have a good deal 


© of pride; and, only that you are 4 


© gentleman, and ſeem in this affair to 
be governed by generous motives, of 
© I thould ill brook being interrogated 


as to my honour to a lady ſo dear to 
© me,—But before I ariſwer more di- 
« realy to the point, pray ſatigfy me 
in a queſtion or two that I al put 
© to you.” 1 98 
« With all my heart, Sir. Aſk me 
« what queſtions you pleaſe, I will an- 
«© ſwer them with ſincerity and can- 
Ab ES m RF TP 
© You ſay, Mr. Harlowe has found 
© out that we were at a play together: 
© and that we were both in the ſame 
© lodgings—How, pray, came he at his 
© knowledge ?—For, let me tell you, 


that I have for certain conſiderations 


(not reſpecting myſelf, I will aſſure 


you) condeſcended, that our abode 


©'ſhould be kept ſecret. And this has 
© been ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that even 
© Miſs Howe, though ſhe and my be- 
loved correſpond, Enows not directly 
© whither to ſend to us. | 

© Why, Sir, the perſon who ſaw you 
© at the play, was a tenant of Mr. John 
« Harlowe. He watched all your mo- 
tions. When the play was done, he 
© followed your coach to yout lodg- 


© ings. And eatly the next day, Sun- 


day, he took horſe, and acquainted 
© his lardlotd with what he had ob- 
© ſerved.' _—_ 5 
Lowl. © How oddly things come 


© about !—But does any other f the 


Harlowes know where we are? 
Capt. © It is an abſolute ſecret to 
every other perſon of the family; and 
ſo it is intended to be kept: as alſa 
that Mr. John Harlowe is willing to 
enter into tteaty with you, by me, if 
his niece be atually married; for 
perhaps he is aware, that he ſhall have 
difficulty enough with ſome people to 
bring about the defirable reconcilia- 
tion, although he could give them 
this aſſurance.” ee ee ee 
I doubt it not, captain To ames 
* Harlowe is all the family-folly ow- 


© ing.—Fine fools !* [beroically alt- 
ing about] to be 8 by one to 


* whom inalice, and not genius, gives 
© the buſy livelineſs that diſtinguiſhes 
© him from a natural But how long, 
pray, Sir, tas Mr. John Harlowe been 
in the g diſpoſition? 
I will tell you, Mr. Lovelace, and 
© the occaſion; and be very explicit 
© upon it, and upon all that eoncerns 


you to know of me, and of the com- 


miſſion I have undettaken to execute; 
* and this the rather, as when you have 


2" < heard 


51 


has lately fallen 


4 deeiſion 


. 
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- 


Aa 


them all ſo uneaſy. Till then Tknew 


> 


7 heard me out, you, will be ſatisfied, 
© that I am not an officious man in this 
© my preſent addreſs to you.” 
I am all attention, Captain Tom- 
„ | 
Aud ſo I doub? not was my belowed. 

Capt. You muſt know, Sir, that I 
© have not been many months in Mr. 
6 John Harlowe's neighbourhood. | 
removed from Northamptonſhire, 


_ © partly for the ſake of better manag- 


ing one of two executorſhips, which 
I could not avoid engaging in, (the 
E affairs of which frequently call me to 


© town, and are part of my preſent 


© buſineſs;) and partly for the ſake of 
© occupying a neglefled farm, which 
into my hands. But 
© though an acquaintance of no longer 


* © ſtanding, and that 8 on 
the bowling-green, 


TUncle Fohn is 
4 great bowler, Belford) * (upon my 

1 of a point to every-one's. 
ſatis faction, which was appealed ta 
me by all the gentlemen; and which 
might have been attended with bad 
conſequences) no two brothers have 


You know, Mr. Lovelace, that there 
is a conſent, as I may call it, in ſome 
minds, which will unite them ſtronger 
together in a few hours, than years 
can do with others, whom yet we ſee 
not with difguſt.” TA TY 


1 


Lowel. * Very true, captain. 


„ 


* 


d wed friendſhip on both ſides, that 
on Monday the 15th, as I very well 
remember, Mr. Harlowe invited him+ 

ſelf home with me. And when there, 


- 


he acquainted me with the whole of 


© the unhappy affair that had made 


© jt only oY report; for, intimate as 
ve were, I forbore to ſpeak of what 
© was ſo near his heart, till he began 


* firſt. And then he told me, that he 


© had had an application made to him, 


© two or three days before, by a gen- 


© tleman whom he named“, to induce 
© him not only to be reconciled himſelf 


© to his niece, hut to forward for her a 


neral reconciliation. . 
© A like application, he told me, 


' has been made to his fiſter Harlowe, 


© by a god woman whom . 
< refpected; who had intimated, that 


© his niece, if encouraged, would again 


* 


a more cordial eſteem for each other. 


ac © Tt was on the foot of this 
av 


« 
c 
4 


c 
F 


© T hope, 
miſchief. You look concerned— 
You thy” Sie. EEE 
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8 Into the protection of her 
riends, and leave hon: but if not, 
that /be N N be yours. 

r. Lovelace, I make no 


— 1 
: 


Proceed, Captain Tomlinſon. Pray 


proceed. And T fighed flill more pro- 
foundly. | 


.c 


Capt. They all thou 
ly particular, that a lady ſhould de. 


ght it extreme. 


« cline marriage with a man ſhe had ſo 


ce 


„„ K AG R & X 


a 
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lately gone away with.“ 


C-Pray 6 ay, Mr. Tow: 
linſon—Nor more o "this ſubject. 


My beloved is an angel. In every. 
thing unblameable. Whatever faults 
there have been; have been thezrs and 


mine. What you would further ſay, 
is, that the zyforgiving family re- 


jeRted her application. They did. She 
and I had had a miſunderſtanding. 
The falling out of lovers—you know, 
- +4 htc have been happier ever 
ince,” 5 


Capt. * Well, sirz but Mr. John 


Harlowe could not but better con ſider 


the matter afterwards. And he de. 
fired my advice how to act in it. He 
told me that no father ever loved a 


daughter as he loved this niece of 
his; whom, indeed, he ufed to call 


his daughtor-niece. He ſaid, ſhe had 
really been unkindly treated by her 
brother and filter: and as your al- 
liauce, Sir, was far from being a dil- 
credit to their family, he would do 
his endeavour to reconcile all parties, 
if he could be ſure that ye were ac - 


tually man and wife.“ 
| Lowel. * And what, pray, captain, 


was your advice?” 
Capt. I gave it as my opinion, that 


if his piece were unworthily treated, 
and in diſtreſs, (as he apprehended 
from the application to him) he would 


ſoon hear of her again: but that it 


was likely, that this application was 


made without expecting it would ſuc- 


creed; and as a ſalvo only, to herſelf, 


for marrying without their conſent. 


And the rather thought I ſo, as he 


had told me, that it came from 2 
young lady her friend, and not in à 
direct way from herſelf; which young 
lady was no favourite of the family; 
and therefore would hardly have been 
employed, had ſuoceſs been expected. 


Lowel, 


% 3 
„ 


Towel. Very well, Captain Tom- 
© linſon—Pray proceed.” 
Capt. Here the matter reſted till 
c l Sunday evening, when Mr. John 
© Harlowe came to me with the man 
© who had ſeen you and your lady (as L 
© preſume ſhe is) at the play; and who 
t had aſſured him, that you both lodg. 
ed in the ſame houſe, —And then t 
application having been fo lately 


made, which implied, that you were 


not then married, he was ſo uneaſy 
© for his niece's honour, that I adviſed 
© him to diſpatch to. town ſome one in 
© whom he could confide, to make pro- 
* per enquiries.” . | | 
Towel. © Very well, captain—And 
© was ſuch a'perſon employed on ſuch 
© an errand by her uncle?“ 3 
Capt. A truſty and diſcreet perſon 
© was accordingly ſent; and laſt Tueſ-. 
day, I think it was, (for he returned 
< to-us on the Wedneſday) he made the 
_ © enquiries among the neighbours firſt.” 
[The very enquiry, Jack, that gave us 
all ſo much uneajneſs*.) But finding 
© that none of them could give any ſa- 
tisfactory account, the \ady's wo- 


© man was come at, who declared, that 
you were actually married. But the 


enquiriſt keeping himſelf on the re- 
t ſerve as to his employers, the girl re. 
4 fuſed to tell the day, or to give him 
other particulars.” 33 5 
Lowell.“ You give a very clear ac - 
count of every thing, Captain Tom. 


linſon, Pray proceed.” TM 
Capt. The gentleman returned; 


» 
and on his report Mr. Harlowe, hav- 
V ing ſtill doubts, and being willing 19 
« proceed on ſome grounds in fo im- 
« portant a point, beſought me (as my 
© affairs called me frequently to town) 
| © to undertake this matter. You, 
4% Mr. Tomlinſon,” he was pleaſed tg 
© ſay, © have children of your own; 
«© you know. the world: you know 
© what I drive at: you will proceed, I 
% am ſure, with underſtanding and 
46 ſpirit: and whateyer you are ſatis. 
4 fied with; Mall fatisfy me.” 
„e, pete, ir g barry. 
© Sir, the gentleman is impatient.“ 
I will attend him preſently.” . 
N The captain then accounted for hig 
not calling in perſon, when he had rea; 
fon to think us here, VG: 


Wo 


LY 
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He faid he had. buſineſs. of conſe. - 
quence a few miles out of town, whi- 
ther he thought he muſt have gone yeſ- 
terday, and having been abliged to put 
off his little journey till this day, and 
underſtanding that we were within, not 


knowing whether he ſhould have ſuch 


another opportunity, he was willing to 
try his good fortune before he ſet out; 
and this made him come booted and 
ſpore, as 1 aw him. . 

He dropped a hint in commendation 
of the people. of the houſe; but it was 
in ſuch a way, as to give no room to 
ſuſpect that he thought it ace to 
enquire after the character of perſons 
who make fo genteel an appearance, as 


he obſerved they do. 


And here let meremark, that my be- 
loved might collect another circum- 


ſtance in favour of the people below, hac 


ſhe doubted their characters, from the 
ſilence of her uncle's enquiriſt on Tueſ- 
day among the neighbours. | 
Capt. And now, Sir, that I believe 
© I have ſatisfied you in every thing 
relating to my commiſſion, I hope 
© you will permit me to repeat my 
© queltion—which is Rt 


Euter Dorcas again, ont of breath. = 
Sir, the gentleman will ſtep up to 
© you. C dach is inpatient. $ 

« wonders at your bonour” s delay.” Aide. 
_ © Excuſe me, captain, for one mo- 


i 


e ſaid my full time, Mr. 


* Lovelace, What may reſult from my | 


© queſtion and your anſwer, whatever 
t it ſhall be, may take us up time. 
And you are engaged. Win you 
permit me to attend you in the morn- 
© ing, before ſet out on my return ?? 
| © You will then breakfaſt with me, 
„ ein 
It muſt be early if I do. I muſt reach - 
© my own houſe to- morro night, or 1 

* ſhall make the belt of wives unhappy, - 

And I have'twgor three places to call | 

„Nah rs 


* 


\. 0 It hall be by ſeven o'clock, if you | 
i A i We are early folks. 


© And this L wi tell'you, that if ever 


I am reconciled to a N mm. 


© placable as I have always found 
piacavie as I nave always found the 
© Harlowe's to be, it mult be by the 


\.* mediation of ſo cool and ſo moderate 


* « genfleman'ss yourſelf,” . 
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And ſo, with the higheſt civilities on 


both ſides, we parted. But for the 


private ſatisfaction of ſo good a man, 
f left him out of doubt that we were 
man and wife, though I did not di- 


LETTER XLIX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 

FORD, s © 
| TEL SUNDAY NIGHT. 
of Uh Captain Tomlinſon is one 
of the happieſt as well as one of 


"the beſt men in the world. What' 


would J give to ſtand as high in my be- 
loved's opinion as he does! But yet I 
am as good a man as he, were I to tell 
my own ſtory, and have equal credit 

iven to it. But the devil ſhould have 
Fad him before I had ſeen him on the ac- 
count he came upon, had I thought I 
ſhould not have anſwered my principal 
end in it. I hinted to thee in my fat 
what that was. 7 


But to the particulars of the confe- 


rence between my fair-one and me, on 
her haſty meſſages; which I was loth to 
come to, becauſe ſhe has had an half 
triumph over me init. 
After I had attended the captain 


down to the very paſſage, I returned to 


the dining- room, and put on a joyful 
air, on my beloved's entrance into it 


O my deareſt creature, ſaid I, © let 


© me cotigratulate you on a proſpect ſo 
© agreeable to your wiſhes!' And I 
ſnatched her hand, and ſmothered it 
with kiſſes. „ | 
1 was going on; when interrupting 
me, © You ſee, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, 
© how you have embarraſſed yourſelf, 
© by your obliquities! You ſee, that 
| © you have not been able to return a di- 
_ © re& anſwer to a plain and honeft queſ: 
© tion, though upon it depends all the 
you congratulate me. „ 
© You know, my beſt love, what 
© my prudent, and I will ſay, my kind 


© happineſs on the proſpect of which 


= 
© motives were, for giving out that we 
« were married. You ſee, that I have 


© taken no adyantage of it; and that 
© no inconyenience has followed it. 
You ſee that your uncle wants only 


© tobe aſſured from ourſelves, hat it is 


dats 
/ Not another word on this ſubjeR, 
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Mr. Lovelace. Iwill not only riſque, 


© but I will forfeit, the reconciliatio 
* ſo near my heart, rather than 1 will 
© go on to countenance a ſtory ſo un- 
R 
My deareſt ſoul Would you have 
me appear | 
I would have you appear, Sir, as 
* you are! am reſolved that Iwill ap- 
c pear to my uncle's friend, and to my 


uncle, as I am.” 5 


© For one week, my deareſt life! Can. 
© not you for oye week—only till the 
© ſettlements — 1 
Not for one hour, with my own 
conſent. Vou don't know, Sir, how 
much I have been afflicted, that 1 
have appeared to the people below 
what I am not. But my uncle, Sir, 
ſhall never have it to upbraid me, nor 
will I to upbraid myſelf, that I have 
wilfully paſſed upon him in falſe 
lights.“ e e 8 
© What, my dear, would you have 
© me ſay to the captain to-morrow 
morning? I have given him room to 
© thnk— 8 . 
Then put him right, Mr, Love- 
lace, Tell the truth. Tell him what 
you pleaſe of the favour of your re- 
ations to me: tell him what you will 


Oe ale a. ba as 


drawn, you will ſubmit them to his 
eas and approbation, it will 'ſhew 


c 
© 
£ 
© about the ſettlements: and if, when 
6 
6 
c 


im how much you are in earneſt.?ꝰ 
My deareſt life!—Do you think, 
* that he would diſapprove of the terms 
Ie | 
r. OE ERC. | 
Then may I be accurſed, if I wil- 
4 lingly ſubmit to be trampled under- 
© foot by my enemies! Mn 
And may I, Mr. Lovelace, never 
© be happy in this life, if I ſubmit to 
the paſſing upon my uncle Harlowe a 
© wilful and premeditated falſhood for 
© truth! I have too long laboured un- 
« der the affliftion which the rejection 
„ of all my friends has given me, to 
pureliaſe my reconciliation with them 
© how at ſo dear a price as that of my 
© veracity.” net hen 
The women below, my dear 
What are the women below to me? 
I want not to eſtabliſn myſelf with 
them. Need they know all that 
© paſſes between my relations and you 
and me? < | "\ 
Neither are they any-thing to me, 


Madam. Only, that When, for the 
EI Abe 


1 
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fake of preventing the fatal miſchiefs 
© which might have attended your bro- 
ther's proje&s, I have made them 
think us married, I would not appear 
to them in a light which you your- 
ſelf think ſo ſhocking. By my ſoul, 
Madam, I had rather die, than con- 
tradi&t myſelf fo 1 after I 
have related to them ſo many circum- 
ſtances of our marriage. 

« Well, Sir, the women may be- 
lieve what they pleaſe. That I have 
given countenance to what you told 
them, is my error. The many cir- 
cumſtances which you own one un- 
truth has drawn you in to relate, 1s 
a juſtification of my refuſal in the 
preſent caſe.” 8 
PDon't you ſee, Madam, that your 
uncle wiſhes to find that we are mar- 
ried? May not the ceremony be pri- 
vately over, before his mediation can 
take place? 

< Urge this point no farther, Mr. 
Lovelace. If you will not tell the 
truth, I will to-morrow morning (if 
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ſelf. Indeed Iwill.“ 1 
Will you, Madam, conſent that 
things paſs as before with the people 


ſon may come to nothing. Your 
brother 's ſchemes may be purſued; 
the rather, that now he will know 
(perhaps from your uncle) that you 
are not under a legal protection.— 
Vou will, atleaſt, conſent, that things 
paſs here as before? | 


. - 


To permit this, is to go on in an 


error, Mr. Lovelace. But as the oc- 
caſion for ſo doing (if there can be in 
your opinion an occaſion that will 
warrant an untruth) will, as I pre- 
ſume, ſoon be over, I ſhall the leſs 
diſpute that point with you. But a 
new error I will not be guilty of, if 
„„ 

* Can I, do you think, Madam, 
have any dilhonourable view in the 
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to take towards a reconciliation with 
your own family? Not for my our 
ſake, you know, did I wiſh you to take 


a a „ „ „ „„ 4 


reconciled to your family? I want no 
favours from them.“ 25 
© T hope, Mr. Lovelace, there is no 


© able ſituation, to anſwer ſuch a queſ- 


* tion, And let me fay, that I thall 


Fl j 


/ f 
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I ſee Captain Tomlinſon) tell it my- 


. 


below? This mediation of Tomlin- 


— An 


ſtep I ſuppoſed you would not ſcruple - 
it; for what is it to me, if I am never 


* occaſion, in our preſent not diſagree- 


little or nothing to ſhew for it. 
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think my proſpedts ſtill more agree- 
able, if, to-morrow morning, you 


will not only own the very truth, but 


give my uncle's friend ſuch an ac- 


© count of the ſteps you. have taken, 


uncle's favourable intentions towards 
me. This you may do under what 
reſtrictions of ſecreſy you pleaſe. 
Captain Tomlinſon is a prudent man; 
© a promoter of fanfily-peace, . you 
o find; and, I dare ſay, may be made 
© a friend.. e = 
I ſaw there was no help. I ſawthat 
the inflexible Harlowe ſpirit was all up 
in her, —A little witch!—A little 


o 
6 
o 
6 
o 
© and are taking, as may keep up my 
oy 
6 
E 
6 


- 


Forgive me, Love, for calling her 


names!—And fo I ſaid, with an air, 


We have had roo many miſunder- 
© ſtandings, Madam, for me to wiſh 


for new ones; I will obey you with- 
© out reſerve. Had I not thought T 
| ſhould have obliged you by the other 
method, (eſpecially as the ceremony 


thing could have operated from your 


uncle's intentions, and of confe- 
quence no untruth perſiſted in) I 


And then, claſping my arms about 


her, I gave her averted cheek (her 
2 lip deſigned) a fervent kiſs. 
your forgiveneſs of this ſweet 


© freedom," 


[Bowing] “is that con- 
© dition.“ n 


dhe was not mortally offended. And 


now muſt I make out the reſt as well as 
I can. But this I will tell thee, that 
although her triumph has not diminiſh» 


ed my love for her; yet it has ſtimu- 


lated me more than ever to veuẽnge, a0 


thou wilt be apt to call it. But victory 
or conqueſt is the more proper word. 
There is a pleaſure, tis true, in ſub- 
duing one 2 
But, by my ſoul, Belford, men of our 
caſt take twenty times the pains to be 
rogues, that it would coſt them to be 
honeſt; and dearly, with the ſweat of 


theſe watchful beauties. 


our brows, and to the puzzling of our 
brains, (to ſay nothing of the hazards 


we run) do we earn our purchaſe; and 
ought not therefore to be grudged our 


ſucceſs when we meet with it Eſpe- 
cially as, when we have obtained our 
end, ſatiety ſoon follows; and leaves us 


this, 


0 


would not have propoſed it. But 

think not, my beloved creature, that 
you ſhall enjoy, without condition, 
© this triumph over my judgment.“ 


ZBut 


might have been over, before any- 
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this, indeed, may be ſaid of all worldly 
delights.— And is not that a grave re- 


fection from me? 


I was willing to write up to the time. 
Althougb I have not carried my prin- 
cipal point, I ſhall make ſomething 
turn out in my favour from Captain 
Tomlinſon's errand. But let me give 
thee this caution; that thou do not pre- 
tend to judge of my devices by parts; 
but have patience till thou ſeeſt the 


rule. But once more I ſwear, that I 


will not be out- Norris'd by a pair of 
novices. And yet I am very appre- 


denſive at times, of the conſequences of 


Miſs Howe's ſmuggling ſcheme. 
My conſcience, I ſhould think, 


ought not to reproach me for a con- 


neroſity founde 


trivance, which is juſtified by the con- 
trivances of two ſuch girls as theſe: 


one of 'whom (the more excellent df 


the two) J have always, with her own 


approbation as I imagine, propoſed for 
my imitation, 3 


But here, Jack, is the thing that 


eoncludes me, and caſes my heart with 
adamant : I find by Miſs Howe's let- 


ters, that it is owing to her, that I have 


made no greater progreſs with my 
blooming fair-one. | 


The ipecacuanha contrivance convinces 
me, that ſhe loves me. Where there 


is love, there muſt be confidence, or a 


deſire of having reaſon to confide. Ge- 
d on my ſuppoſed ge- 

neroſity, has taken hold of be 

Shall I not now ſee (ſince I muſt be 

for ever unhappy, if I marry her, and 


leave any trial uneſſayed) what 1 can 


make of her love, and her newly- raiſed 


conſidence? — Will it not be to my 


glory to ſucceed? And to hers and to 
the honour of her ſex, if I cannot? 


Where then will be the hurt to either, 
to make the trial? And cannot: I, as I 


have often ſaid, reward her when I will 
by marriage? i 
"Tis late, or rather early; for the 
day begins to dawn upon me. I am 
plaguy heavy. Perhaps I need not to 
ave told thee that. But will only in- 


dulge a doze in my chair for an hour; 
then ſhake myſelf, waſh and refreſh. 


At my time of life, with ſuch a con- 

ſtitution as I am bleſſed with, that's all 

that's wanted. ö 
Good night to me !—Tt cannot be 


broad day till I am awake. —Aw-w-w- 
 whaugh—Pox of this yawning! 


Is not thy uncle dead yet? 


_— 


She loves me. 


r heart. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


What's come to mine, that he writes 
nat to my laſt?— Hunting after more 
awiſdom of nations, I ſu pol ?—Yaw. 

yaw-yawning again: — Pen, be gone? 


* . 


LETTER I. 


MR. LOVELACE,' TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 3 
| MONDAY, MAY 29. 
. OW have Ieſtabliſhed my ſelf far 
1 ever in my charmer's heart. 
The cyptain came at . as pro- 
miſed, and ready equipped for his jour. 
ney. | My beloved choſemot to give us 
her company till our firſt converſation 
was over-—Aſhamed, I ſuppoſe, to he 
preſent at that part of it, whi&h was to 
reſtore her to her virgin ſtate by my 
_ confeſſion, after her wifeboad had been 


reported to her uncle. But ſhe took 
her cue nevertheleſs, and liſtened to all 
that paſſed. e 


The modeſteſt women, Jack, muſt 
thizk, and think deeply ſometimes, 1 
wonder whether they ever bluſh at thoſe 
things by themſelves, at which they ' 
have fo charming a knack of bluthing 
in company. If not; and if bluſhing 
be à ſign of grace or modeſty; - have 
not the ſex as great a command over 
their bluſhes, as they are ſaid to haye 
over their tears? This reflection would 
lead me a great way into female mind, 
were I diſpoſed to purſue 1t. „ 
I told the * aw , that I would pre- 
vent his queſtion; and accordingly 
(after I had enjoined the ſtricteſt ſę- 
cereſy, that no ee might be giy- | 
en to James Harlowe; and which he 
| anſwered for as well on Mr. Harlowe's 
part as his own) I acknowledged na- 
 ked]y and fairly the whole truth—To 
wit, That we were not yet married. I 
gave him hints of the cauſes of pro- 
craſtination. Some of them owing fo 
- unhappy miſunderſtandings: but chiefly 
to the lady's deſire of previous reconci - 
liation with her friends; and to a deli- 
caey that had no example. 5 
Leſs nice ladies than this, Jack, loye 
to have delays, wilful and Afudied de- 
lays, imputed to them in theſe caſes 
Vet are indelicate in their affected deli- 
cacy; for do they not thereby tacitiy 
confeſs, that they expect to be the 
greateſt gainers ip wedlock; . 
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mere is - /elf-denial in the pride they 
take in delaying ? | | 

I told him the reaſon of our paſſing 
to.the people below as married—Yetas 
under a vow of reſtriction, as to con- 


ſummation, which had kept us both to 


the height, one of forbeariug, the other 
of vigilant punctilio; even to the de- 
nial of thoſe innocent freedoms, which 
betrothed lovers never ſcruple to allow 
and to take. . 
I then communicated to him a copy 
of my propoſal of ſettlement; the ſub- 
ftance of her written anſwer; the con- 
tents of my letter of invitation to Lord 
M. to be her nuptial-father; and of 
my lord's generous reply. But ſaid, 
that having apprehenſions of delay Toy 
his infirmities, and my beloved chuſ- 
ing by all means (and that from prin- 
ciples of unrequited duty) a private ſo- 
lemnization, I had written to excuſe 
his lordſhip's preſence; and expected 
an anſwer every hour. . 
The ſettlements, I told him, were 
actually drawing by Counſellor Wil- 


liams, of whoſe eminence he muſt have 


heard. | 

And of the truth of this he might 

ſatisfy himſelf before he went out of 

town. „ | 
When theſe were drawn, approved, 


ſigning, and the nomination of my hap- 
PY day, would be wanting, I hada 
pride, I declared, in doing the higheſt 


juſtice, to ſo beloved a creature, of my 


* 


own voluntary motion, and without the 
intervention of a family from whom I 


had received the greateſt inſults. And 


this being our preſent ſituation, I was 


- contented that 1 Harlowe ſhould 


ſuſpend his reconciliato purpoſes, till 
our marriage were actually ſolemnized. 
1 7 was highly delighted 
with all I Aid: yet owned, that as his 
dear frien Mr. Harlowe had expreſſed 
himſelf greatly pleaſed to hear that we 
were aftually married, he could have 


wiſhed it had bean ſo. But, neverthe- 


20 he doubted not that all would be 
Ke ſaw my 
proved af them, for making the gen- 
tlewomen below {Whom again he un- 
derfload to be good ſort of People] be- 
lieve, that the ceremony kad paſſed; 


which de well accounted for what the 
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2 the breach; and as certain 


and engroſſed, nothing, I ſaid, but 


xeaſons, he ſaid, and ap- 
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lady's raid had told Mr. Harlowe's 

friend. Mr. James Harlowe, hefaid, 

had certainly ends to anſwer in weeping 
Iy 5 


ormed a defign to get his Her out bf my 
hands. Wherefore it as much AL. 4 
ed his worthy friend to keep this treaty 
a ſecret, as it did me; at Teaſt till þ 
had formed his party, and taken his 
meaſures. III-will and paſſion were 
dreadful mifrepreſenters. It Was a» 


. mazing to him, that animoſity could be 


carried ſo high againſt a man capable 
of views ſo pacifick and ſo honourable 
and who had ſhewn fuch a command of 1 
his temper, in this whole tranſaction, 
as I had done. Generoſity, indeed, in 
every caſe, where love of ſtratagem and 
intrigue (I would excuſe him) were 
not concerned, was a part of my cha- 
racter. 75 
BR _ prncueding, when wake 
ing ready, in came the empreſs o ; 
tart, irraiat all * her, "2 
with a glory—A.' benignity and gra- 
ciouſnels we her aſpe& ent, though 
natural to it, had been long baniſhed 


from it. 


Next to proftration lowly bowed the 
captain. O how the ſweet creature 
ſmiled her approbation of him! Reve= _ 
rence from one begets reverence from 
another, Men are more of monkeys 
in imitation, than they think them- - 
ſclves—TInyoluntarily, in a manner, T 
bent my knee—* My deareſt life and 
made a very fine ſpeech on preſennng ; 
the captain to her. No title, myſelf, 


to her lip or cheek, tis well be at- 


tempted not either. He was indeed 
ready to worſhip her could only touch 
her charming hand. . a 


1 have told the captain, my dear 


creature And then I briefly re- 


ated: (as if 1 had ſuppoſed ſhe had 
he hen it) all I had Fd bim. 
He was aftoniſhed, that any - bod 
could be diſpleaſed one moment wit 
ſuch an K. He undertook her 
cauſe as the higheſt degree of merit to 
humſelf. % 
Never, I muſt need ſay, did the an- 
gel ſo much dooł the angel. All placid, 
ſerene, ſmiling, ſelf - aſſured: a work 
lovely fluſh than uſual heightening her 
natural graces, and adding charms, 
even to radiance, to her charming com 
lexion, | | 


After we had ſeated ourſelves, the 
r agree 
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agreeable ſubject was renewed , as we 


' CLARISSA 


took our chocolate, How happy ſhould 
ſhe be in her uncle's reſtored favour ! 


The captain engaged for it No more 


delays, he hoped, on her part! Let the 
happy day be but once over, all would 


then be right. But was it improper to 


aſk for copies of my propoſals, and of 
her anſwer, in order to ſhew them to 
his dear friend her uncle? 

A. Mr. Lovelace pleaſed -O that the 


dear creature would always ſay ſo! 
It muſt be in ſtrict confidence then, 


IT ſaid. But would it not be better to 
ſhew her uncle the draught of the ſettle- 
ments, when drawn? 


And will you be ſo good, as to al- 


© low of this, Mr. Lovelace?“ 
There, Belford! We were once The 


Quarrelſome, but now we are The Polite, 


Lovers. Kok | 

Indeed, my dear creature, I will, 
* if you defire it, and if Captain Tom- 
© linſon will engage, that M 
© ſhall keep them abſolutely a ſecret ; 


4 that I may not be ſubjected to the ca- 
© vil and controul of any others of a 


family that have uſed me ſo very ill.? 


« Naw indeed, Sir, you are very 


© obliging.* 


Doſt think, Jack, that my face did 


not now alſo ſhine? 
I held out my hand (firſt con ſeenting 


it with a kiſs) forhers, She condeſcend- 


ed to give it me. I preſſed it to my lips: 


©. You know not, Captain Tomlinſon,” 


{with an air) all ſtorms overblown, 
$ what an happy man— | 


“ Charming couple! [His hands 


lifted up] How will my good friend 
© rejoice! O that he were preſent!—You 


-# know not, Madam, how dear you ſtill 


© are to your uncle Harlowe!* 


FI am unha 


faire! thought 1. hf 
The captain repeated his reſolutions 


\ 


of ſeryice, and that in fo acceptable a 
manner, that the dear creature wiſhed, 


that neither he, nor any of his, might 
ever want a friend of equal benevo- 
Jence. . 


. » Nor any of his, ſhe ſaid; for the cap- 
tain brought it in, that he had five chil- 


dren living, by one of the beſt wives 
and mothers, whoſe excellent manage- 
ment made him as happy, as if his eight 
hundred pounds a year (which was all 


he bad to boaſt of) were two thouſand, 


r. Harlowe 
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To, ppy ever to have diſ- 
| 1 obliged him.“ 2 | 
Net tao much of that, however, 


agreeing with myſelft— Wh 
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Without eeconomy, the oraeulous lady 
ſaid, uo eſtate was large enough. With 
it, the leaſt was not too ſmall. 

© Lie ſtill, teazing villain! lie ſtill! 
I — 8 only ſpeaking to my conſcience, 

ack.. | 

J © And let me aſk you, Mr. Love. 
© lace,” ſaid the captain; yet not ſo 
much from doubt, as that I may pro- 
ceed upon ſure grounds—are yoy 
willing to co-operate with my dear 
friend in a general reconciliation?*” 
© Let me tell you, Mr. Tomlinſon, 
that if it can be diſtinguiſhed, that my 
readineſs to make up with a family, 
of whoſe generoſity I have not had 
reaſon to think highly, is entirely 
owing to the value I have for this an- 
gel of a woman, I will not only co. 
operate with Mr. John Harlowe, as 
you aſk; but I will meet Mr. James 
Harlowe, ſenior, and his lady, all the 
way. And furthermore, to make the 
ſon James and his ſiſter Arabella quite 
eaſy, I will abſolutely diſclaim any 
further intereſt, whether living or 
dying, in any of the three brothers 
eſtates; contenting myſelf with what 
my beloved's grandfather has be- 
_ quzathed to her: for I have reaſon to 
be abundantly ſatisfied with my own 
circumſtances and proſpects Enough 
rewarded, were the not to bring 2 
ſhilling in dowry, in a woman who 
has a merit ſuperior to all the goods 
© of fortune,” — True as the Goſpel, 
Belford !-—-Why had not this ſcene 3 
real foundation ! eee 

The dear creature, by her eyes, ex- 
preſſed her gratitude, before her lips 
could utter it. O Mr. Lovelace! 
ſaid ſhe—* You haye infinitely——" 
And there ſhe ſtopt. 5 

The captain run over in my praiſe. 
He was really affeted. + © 

O that I had not ſuch 2 mixture 
* revenge and pride in my love” thought 
I.— But (my old plea) cannot I make 
her amends at any time? And is not 
her virtue now in the height of it's pro- 
bation ?—Would ſhe lay aſide, like the 
friends of my uncontending Roſebud, 
all thoughts of defiance—Would the 
throw herſelf upon my mercy, and try 
me but one fortnight in the life of ho- 
3 then? cannot. ſay, What 

Pay . 

Do not deſpiſe me, Jack, for my in · 
eonſiſtency In no two letters mo | 

o expe 
conſiſteney 


* 
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- conſiſtency. in men of our character? 


But I am mad with love Fired by re- 


venge—Puzzled with my own devices 
Muy invention is my curſe--My pride 
my puniſhment—Drawn five or fix ways 
at once, can ſbe poſſibly be ſo unhappy 
as I?—-O why, why, was this woman 
ſo divinely excellent !—Yet how know 
I that ſhe 18? What have been her trials? 
Have I had the courage to make a ſingle 
one upon her gerſon, though a thouſand 
upon her temper ?—Enow, I hope, to 
make her afraid of ever diſobliging me 
more! ; | 


| DIE i Hp 8 
I uus v baniſh reflection, or Iam a 
| Joſt man, For theſe two hours paſt have 
Thated myſelf for my own contrivances. 


And this not only from what I have. 


related to thee; but from what I have 


£ Further to relate. But I have now once 


more ſteeled my heart. My vengeance 
is uppermoſt; for I hawe been re-per- 
ufing ſome of Miſs Howe's wirulence, 
'The contempt they have both held me 
in, I cannot, bear, | 
The happieſt breakfaſt-time, my be- 


loved owned, that the had ever known 


Auce ſbe had left ber father's houſe; [She 
' might have let this alone.] The cap- 


tain renewed all his proteſtations of ſer - 


vice, He would write me word how his 
dear friend received the account he 
ſhould give him of the happy ſituation 
of our affairs, and what he thought of 
the ſettlements, as ſoon as I ſhould ſend 
him the draughts ſo kindly promiſed. 
And we parted with great profeſſions 
of mutual eſteem; my beloved putting 
up vows for the ſucceſs of his generous 
mediation. _ $55 
When I returned from attending the 


captain down ſtairs, which I did to the 
outward- door, my beloved met me as I 


entered the prom, e complacency 


Vou ſee me already, ſaid ſbe, ano- 
You know not, Mr. 


_ ©'ther creature. 
Lovelace, how near my heart this 
_ © hoped-for . reconciliation is. I am 
© now willing to baniſh every diſagree- 
© able remembrance. You know not, 

* Sir, how much you have obliged me. 
And, Oh, Mr. eee how happy 
_ © ſhall I be, when my heart is lightened 


from the all-ſinking weight of a.fa- 


_ © ther's curſe! When my dear mam- 
ma- Lou don't know, Sir, half the 
J encellences of my dear mamma! and 


1 


2 what a kind heart ſhe; has, when it is 


Wang 
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© left to follow it's own ag 4 


© When this bleſſed mamma ſh | 
© more fold me to her indulgent bo- 
© ſom! When I ſhall again have uncle. 
© and aunts, and a brother and ſiſter . 
all ſtriving who ſhall ſtiew nioft kind 
neſs and favour, te the poor outeaſt, 
then no more an outcaſt—And vous 
Mr. Lovelace, to behold all this, and, 
to be received into a family ſo dear to 
me, with welcome—What though a 
little cold at firſt? when they come 
to know you better, and to ſee you 
oftener, no freſh cauſes of diſguſt oc 
curring, and you, as I 2 1 havin 
entered upon a new -courle, all wil 
© be warmer and warmer love on both 
« fides, till every - one will perhaps won 
« der, how they came to ſet themſelyes . 
© againſt you?” | 
Then drying her tears with her hand- 


| kerchief, after a few moments pauſingz 


on a ſudden, as if recollecting that ſne 
had been led by her joy to an expreſſion 
of it which ſhe had not intended I ſhould 
ſee, ſheretired to her chamber with pre- 
cipitationz leaving me almoſt as un- 
able to ſtand it as herſelf, 2 
In ſhort, I was want words to ſaß 
how I was - My noſe had been made to 


tingle before; my eyes have before been 
made to gliſten by this ſoul- moving 
beauty; but ſo very much affected, 


never was for, trying to check my 
ſenſibility, it was too ſtrong for me, 
and I even ſobbed— Ves, by m ul, K 
audibly ſobbed, and was forced to url 
from her before ſhe had well finiſhed 

her affecting ſpeech. g 
I want, methinks, now I have owned 
the odd ſenſation, to deſcribe it to thee— 


The thing was ſo ſtrange to me Some- 


thing choaking, as it were, in my throat 
I know not how Vet, I muſt needs 
ſay, though I am out of countenance 
upon the recollection, that there was 
ſomething very pretty in it; and I wiſh 


I could know it again, that I might have 


a more perfect idea of jt, and be better 


able to deſcribe it to the. 1 
But this effect of her joy on ſuch an 


oecaſion gives mea high notion of what 
that virtue muſt be, | What other name 
can I call it?] which in a mind ſo ca- 
pable of delicate tranſport; ſhould be 
able to make fo charming a creature, in 


her very bloom, all froſt and ſnow to. 


every advance of love from the man ſhe 


hates pot. This muſt be all from edu - 
cation too Muſt it not, Bel ford? Can 


4E ' education 
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efitation have ſtronger force in a wo- 


man's heart than nature? Sure it can- 
not. But if it can, how entirely right 
are parents to cultivate their daughters 
minds, and to inſpire them with no- 
tions of reſerve and diſtance to our ſex; 
and indeed to make them think highly 
gf their own! For pride is an excellent 
ſubſtitute, let me tell thee, where virtue 
ſhines not out, as the ſun, in it's own 
enborrowed luſtre. PRES 


LETTER II. 


MRA. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 


"4 yet I know that thy conjectures 
are aforehand with my expoſition) that 
this Captain Tomlinſon, who is ſo great 
a favourite with my charmer, and who 
takes ſo much delight in healing breach- 
es, and reconciling differences, is nei- 
ther a greater man nor a leſs, than ho- 
neft Patrick M' Donald, attended by a 
diſcarded footman of his own finding 
Thou knoweft what a various-lifed 
raſcal he is; and to what better hopes 
born and educated. But that ingenious 
knack of forgery, for which he was ex- 
pelled the Dublin univerſity, and a 
detection fince in evidenceſhip, have 
deen his ruin. For theſe have thrown 
him from one ry to another; and 
aztlaſt, into the way of life, which would 
make him a fit huſband for Miſs Howe's 
Townſend with her contrabands. He 
is, thou knoweft, admirably qualified 
for any enterprize that requires adroit- 
neſs and folemnity. And can there, 
after all, be a higher piece of juſtice, 
than to keep one ſmuggler in readineſs 
to play againſt another? 
Well, but, Lovelace, (methinks 


thou queſtioneſt) © how camett thou to 


venture upon ſuch a contrivance as 


« this, when, as thou/baſt told me, the 
lady uſed to be a month at a time at 


this uncle's ; and muſt, therefore, in 
all probability, know, that there was 


not a' Captain Tomlinſon in all the 
_ © neighbourhood ; at leaſt no one of the 


name ſo intimate with him, as'this 
man pretends to be! Renta 

This objection, Jack, is ſo natural a 
one, that I could not help obſerving to 
my charmer, that ſhe muſt Turely have 


; ND now it is time to confeſs, (and 


© when ſhe cannot 


heard her uncle ſpeak of this gentle- 
man. No, ſhe dig, we never 14 
ſides ſne had not been at her uncle Har- 
lowe's for near ten months, {This I had 
heard ber ſay befbre:] and there were 
ſeveral gentlemen who uſed the ſame 
green, whom ſhe knew not. dd Ip 
We are all very ready, thou knoweſt, 
to believe what ſhe likes. 

And what was the reaſon, thinkeſt 
thou, that the had not been of fo long 
a time at this uncle's? Why, this old 
ſinner, who imagines himſelf entitled 
to call me to account for my freedoms 
with the ſex, has lately fallen into fa. 
miliarities, as it is ſuſpected, with his 
houſekeeper; who aſſumes airs upon 
it, -A curſed deluding ſex !—In youth, 
. or dotage, they take us 
all in. | 1 
Doſt thou not ſee, however, that this 
houſekeeper knows nothing, nor is to 
know any-thing, of the treaty of re. 
conciliation defigned to be ſet on foot; 
and therefore the uncle always comes to 
the captain, the captain goes not to the 
uncle? And this I ſurmiſed to the lady. 
And then it was a natural ſuggeſtion, 
that the captain was the rather applied 


to, as he is a ſtr r to the reſt of the 


family—Netd I tell thee the meaning 
of all this ? 1 


But this intrigue of the ancient is 2 


piece of private hiſtory, the truth of 
which my beloved cares not to own, 
and indeed affects to diſbelieve: as ſhe 
does alſo ſome puiſny gallantries of her 
fooliſh brother; which, by way of re- 
crimination, I have hinted at, without 
naming. my informant in their family, 
© Well but,* methinks thou queſ- 
tioneſt again, * js it not probable that 
« Miſs Howe will make enquiry after 
© ſuch a man as Tomlinſon ?—And 
I know what thou wouldft ſay—But 
T have no doubt, that Wilſon-will be 
ſo good, if J deſire it, as to give into 
my own hands any letter tha my be 
brought by Collins to his houſe, for a 
"week to come, And now I hope thou 
1 
I vill conclude with a ſhort tor. 
Two neighbouring ſovereigus were 


at war together, about ſome pitiful 
chuck · far 


| ing thing or other; nd mat- 
der what ; for 'the leaft trifles vill ſet 
Princes and children at loggerheads. 

heir armies had been drawn up in 
battalia ſome days, n * 


* 


agel on 
22 jve at each court. At laſt, iſſue 
3 ; a bloody battle was fought; 
and a fellow who had been a ſpectator of 


decifive a&ion was expe 


it, arriving, with the news of à compleat 


victory, atthe capital of one of the princes 
| ſome time before the appointed couriers, 
the bells were ſet a ringing, bonfires 
and illuminations were made, and the 
people went to bed intoxicated with joy 


d good liquor. But the next day all 
1 : the victorious enemy, 


was reverſed 
purſuing his advantage, was expected 
every hour at the gates of the almoſt 
defenceleſs capital. The firſt reporter 
was hereupon ſought for, and found; 
and being queſtioned, pleaded a great 
deal of merit, in that he had, in ſo diſ- 
mal a ſituation, taken ſuch a ſpace of 
time from the diſtreſs of his fellow- 
citizens, and given it to feſtivity, as were 
the hours between the falſe good news 
and the real bad. 


Do chou, Belford, make the applica- 


tion. This I know, that I have given 
greater joy to my beloved, than the kad 


thought would fo ſoon fall to her ſhare. 


And as the human life is properly ſaid 


to be chequer-work, no doubt but a 


. perſon of her prudence -will make the 
Ek, l a much 


againſt ſo much bad, in order to ſtrike | 


* # . 


as juſt a balance as paſſible. 


The lady, in three ſeveral letters, ac- 
quaints her friend avith the moſt 
material paſſages aud.conver ſations 
contained in thoſe of Mr. Lowelace 
preceding. Theſe are her words, on 
relating what the commiſſion of the 
pretended Tomlinſon was, after the 
 apprehenfuans that his diſtant en- 
guery had giuen ber: 


At laſt, my dear, all theſe doubts 
© and fears were cleared up, and ba- 
© niſhed; and, in their place, a dalight- 
* ful proſpe& was opened to me. For 
it comes happily out, (but at preſent 
© jt. muſt be an abſolute ſecret, for rea- 
© ſons. which I ſnall mention in the ſe- 
quel) that the gentleman was ſent b 

my uncle Harlowe, [I thought he 
could not be angry with me for ever: ] 
© all owing to the converſation that 
< paſſed between your good Mr. Hick - 
man and him. Por although Mr, 

« Hickman's application was too harſh- 


See page 466. See alſo Mr. Lovelace's 
Maman's tears, in different parts of his letters. 


* 
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< livers are remorſeleſs . And fo 


* lyxejeRedatthe time, my uncle could 
6 = but think better oa afterwards. 
and of the arguments that worthy . 
0 . uſed 2 favour... 10 5 
Who, ppon 4 palhonate 4 
© would deſpair of having 2 . 
© requeſt jane ?— Who would not, 

< by gentleneſs and condeſcenſion, en- 

c deavour to leave favourable impreſ- 
© ons upon an angry mind; which, 
© when it comes coolly to reflect, may 
© induce it to work itſelf into a conde- 
© ſcendiug temper? To requeſt a fa- 

5 your, as 3 ſaid, is one 
«© thing; to e It as our due, is 
c — And what right has a pe- 
< titioner to be angry at a repulſe, it he 

© has pot a right to demand what he 

© ſues for as a debt?” © ; 


She 1 es Captain Tomlinſon, on 
bis breakfaſt viſit, to be, A grave 
good ſort of a man. And in ano- 
ther place, a genteel man, of great 
ravity, and a good aſpett; the 
believes 8 fifty * of 
age. I liked him," ſays /be, * as 

© ſoon as I aw him. £58 


A, her proſpects are now, as He ſays, 

more favourable than 1 
He wiſhes, that her hopes of Mr. 
Lovelace's ſo- often · promiſed re- 
formation were better grounded 
than ſhe is afraid they can be. 


We have both been extremely 
* puzzled, my dear, ſays be, to re- 
concile ſame parts r. Lovelace's 
character with other parts of it: his 
good Vith his had; ſuch of the former 
Bein , 
in particular, as, his generoſity to 
© his tenants; his bounty to the inn- 
* Keeper's daughter; bis readineſs. to 
put me upon doing kind things by 
© my good Norton, and others. 
A ſtrange mixture in his mind, as 


© T have told him! For he is certain] 


(as I have reaſon to ſay, looking buck 
© upon his paſt behaviour to me in 


twenty inſtances) ahard-hearted man. 
y *© Indeed, my dear, I have t 


hought 


none than once, that he bad rather ſee 


© me in tears, than give me_reaſn ts 


* 


My couſin Morden ſays, that free | 


own konfeſion of the delight he takes in 
9 7 "” | 0 Mr, | 
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Mr. Lovelace is a proud man. 
Wie have both long ago obſerved, that 
he is. And I am truly afraid, that 
© his very generoſity is more owing to 


his pride and his vanity, than that phi- 
laut hropy (ſnall I call it?) which diſ- 
©-tinguiſhes a beneficent mind. | 
Money he values not, but as a 
means to ſupport his pride and his 
independence. And it is eaſy, as I 
have often thought, for a perſon to 
4 part with a ſecondary appetite, when, 
©. by ſo doing, he can promote or gra- 
© tify a-firft. | e 

« I am afraid, my dear, that there 
© muſt have been ſome fault in his edu- 
cation. His natural bias was not, I 
fancy, ſufficiently attended to. He 


was inſtructed, perhaps (as his power 
vas likely to be large) to do good and 
© heneficent actions; but not, I doubt, 


from proper motives. 
© If he had, his generoſity would 


© not have ſtopt at pride, but would 


© have ſtruck into humanity; and then 
© would he not have contented himſelf 
* with doing praiſe-worthy things by 


© fits and ſtarts, or, as if relying on the 


doctrine of merits, he hoped by a good 
action to atone for a bad one*; but 
© he would have been uniformly no- 
© ble, and done the good for it's own 
© ſake. a en N 

_ © O mydear! what a lot have I drawn! 
© Pride this poor man's virtue; and 
* revenge his other predominating qua- 
< lity!—This one conſolation, how- 
© ever, remains: he is not an infidel, 
© and unbeliever: had he been an iz- 
E -fidel, there would have been no room 
© at all for hope of him; but (priding 
© himſelf, as he does, in his fertile in- 


vention) he would have been utterly 


abandoned, irreclaimable, and a ſa- 


 #hen ſbe comes to relate thoſe occa- 
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Font, which:Mr. Lovelace in hit 
narrative atknowledges himſelf 10 
bie affected by 
herſelf 


© He endeavoured, as once before, to 


conceal his emotion. But why, my 
dear, ſhould theſe men (for Mr. Love- 
lace is not ſingular in this) think 


tiful proofs of a feeling heart ? Were 


refuſe, I would reje& the man with 
contempt, who ſought to ſuppreſs, or 
offered to deny, the power of being 
viſibly affe&ed upon proper occaſions, 
as either a ſavage-hearted creature, or 
as one who was ſo ignorant of the 
principal glory of the human nature, 


inſenſibility. 


Aa 


by Mr. Tate, I have been often pleaſed 
with: e e 


cc Compaſſion proper to mankind appears: 


© Which Nature witneſs'd, when ſhe leat us 


„„ 06 horns | 3 
«© Of tender ſentiments E only give 
«© Theſe proofs: to weep is ou prerogative: 


« To ſhew by pitying looks, and melting : 
40 . * 


2 N eee . | . 
© How with a ſuff ring friend we ſympathize, 


&© Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 


4 Ts but a brute at beſt, in human ſhape.” 


© Tt cannot but yield me ſome plea- 


© ſure, hardly as I have ſometimes 
© thought of the people of the houſe, 


© that ſuch a good man as Captain 


* Tomlinſon had ſpaken well of them, 


And here I ſtop a minute, my dear, 


© to receive, in fancy, your kind con- 


gratulation. 


My next, J hope, will confirm my 


« preſent, and open ſtill more agreeable 


proſpects. Mean time be aſſured, 


themſelves above giving theſe beau. 


as to —— his pride in a barbarous 5 


© Theſe lines tranſlated from Juvenal 


That the lady judges rightly of him in this place, ſee Vol. I. p. 108, 109. where, 
giving the motive for his generofity to his Roſebud, he fays—* As I make it my rule, when 


Never I have committed a very capital enormity, to do ſome good by way of atonement; 
©. and as 1 believe I am a pretty deal indebted on that ſcore; I intend to join an hundreg 


pounds to Johnny's aunt's hundred pounds, to make one innocent couple happy . Beſides 
which motive, he had a further view to anſwer in that inſtance of his generoſity; as may 
be ſeen Vol. II. Letters XXV. XXVI. XXVII. See alſo the Note Vol. II. p. 216. 


To ſhew the conſiſtence of his actions, as they now appear, with his views and principſes, 


as he lays them down in his ff ft. letters, it may not be amiſs to refer the reader to his Let- 


” * 
* 


See alſo Vol. I. p. 90—-91.—and p. 125. for Clariſſa's early opinion of Mr. Lovelace. | 
— Whence the coldneſs and indifference to him, which he fo repeated)y accyſes ber of, 


„ 
6 that 
— 7 by 


vill be accounted for, more to ber glory, than to bis honour, 


— 


Y, ſhe thus expreſſes 5 


it in my power again to chuſe, or to 
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e that there cannot poſſibly any good 
© fortune befal me, which I ſhall look 
upon with equa] delight to that I have 
© in your friendſhip. © 
« My thankful compliments to your 
© good Mr. Hickman, to whoſe kind 


intervention I am ſo much obliged on 


this occaſion, conclude me, my deareſt 
„ Miſs Howe, your ewer- affectionate 


© and grateful | 


LETTER LII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- | 


FORD, Bs. 


TUESDAY, MAY 30. 


— Rate a letter from Lord M. Such 


an one as I would wiſh for, if I in- 
tended matrimony. But as matters are 


_ circumſtanced, I cannot think of ſhew- 


ing it to my beloved. 


— 


My lord regrets, that he is not to be 


the lady's nuptial father. He ſeems ap- 


prehenſive that I have fill, ſpecious as 


my reaſons are, ſome miſchief in my 
ned. | 27 * 


He graciouſly conſents, that T may 
marry when J pleafe; and offers one or 
both of my couſins to aſſiſt my bride, and 


to ſupport her ſpirits on the occaſion; 


ſince, as he underſtands, ſhe is ſo much 
afraid to venture with ne. 


Pritchard, he tells me, has his final 


orders to _—_ up deeds for aſſigning 
over to me n perpetuity 10000. per an- 
num; which he will execute the ſame 
hour that the lady in perſon owns her 
marriage, | 


He conſents, that the jointure be 


made from my own eſtate. | 
He wiſhes that the lady would have 
accepted of his draught; and commends 
me for tendering it to her. But re- 


proaches me for pride in not keeping it 


EY 


myſelf, © What the right ide gives up, 


4 the left," he ſays, may be the beiter 
CCC 


The girls, the beft fided gi rs, 0 


Means. | | ” | | 

With all my heart. If I can have 
en Agr, the devil take-every-thing 
A good deal of other ſtuff writes the 
ſtupid peer; ſcribbling in ſeveral places 
half a dozen lines, apparently for no 


8 


W 


* 
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other reaſon, but to bring in as many 
1 


muſty words in an old ſa. 


If thou aſkeſt, How I can manage, 


ſince my beloved will wonder, that £ 
have not an anſwer from my lord to ſuch 
a letter as I wrote to him; and if I own 
I have one, will expe& that I ſhould 
ſhew it to her, as 1 did my letter }— 
This I anſwer—That I can be inform- 
ed by Pritchard, that my lord has the 
2 in his right- hand; and has ordered 


im to attend me in form, for my par- 


ticular orders about the transfer; and 


I- can ſee. Pritthard, thou knoweft, 
at the King's Arms, or wherever I 


pleaſe, at an bour's warning; though 
be beat M. Hall, I in town; and he, by 
word of mouth, can acquaint me with 


every-thing in my lord's letter that is 


neceſſary for my charmer to know, 


Whenever it ſuits me, I car reflore 
the old peer to his right-hand, and then 


can make him write a much more ſen- 
ſible letter than this that he has now 
ſent me. | 4s ts 
Thou knoweſt, that an adroitneſs in 
the art of manual imitation, was one of 
my earlieſt attainments. It has been 
ſaid, on this occaſion, that had I been 
a bad man in meum and tuum matters, 
I ſhould not have been fit to live. As 
to the girls, we hold it no fin to cheat 


them. And are we not told, that im 


being well decezyed conſiſts the whole 
of human happineſs? x 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4f, 


ALL ſtill happier and happier. A 


very high honour done me: a chariot, * 


inſtead of a coach, permitted, purpoſely 


to indulge me in the ſubject of ſub- 


jects. | 
Our diſcourſe in this ſweet airing 


turned upon our future manner of life. 


The day is baſhfully promiſed me. Saum 
was the anſwer to my repeated urgency. 
Our equipage; our ſervants, our live- 
ries, were parts of the delightful ſub- 
jet. A deſire that the wretch who bad 


given me intelligence out of the fa- 


mily (honeſt Joſeph Leman) might not 


be one of our menials; and her reſolu- 
tion to have her faithful Hannah, whe- 


ther recovered or not; were ſignified; 


and both as readily aſſented to. © 
Her wiſhes, from my attentive beha- 


viour,, when with her at St. Paul's“, 


that I would often accompany her to 


. 
the 
4; 


- 
5 
5 . 


the. divine ſervice, were gently intima- 
ted, and as readily engaged for. I aſ- 
ſured her, that I ever pad reſpected the 
clergy in a body; and ſome individuals 
of them (her Dr. Lewen for one) high- 
= and that were not going to church 
an act of religion, I thought it [as I 
told thee once ] a moſt agreeable ſight 
to ſee rich and poor, all of a company, 


as I might fay, aſſembled once a week 


in one place, and each in his or heg beſt 
attire, to worſhip the God that made 
them. Nor could it be a hardſhip upon 
a man liberally educated, to make one 
on. fo folemn an occaſion, and to hear 
the harzngue of a man of letters (though 
far from being the principal part of the 
ſervice, as it is too generally looked 
upon to be) whoſe ſtudies having taken 
a different turn from his own, he muſt 
always have ſomething new to ſay. 
She ſhook her head, and repeated the 


word neab: but looked as if willing to 


be fatisfied for the preſent with this an- 
ſwer. To be ſure, Jack, ſne means to 
do great deſpight to bis Satanick ma- 


zeſty in her hopes of reforming me. 


No wonder therefore if he exerts him- 


ſelf to prevent her, and to be revenged 


+ But how came this in?— I am ever 
of party againſt myſelf.— One day, I 
fancy, I ſhall hate myfelf on recollect- 
ing what I am about at this inſtant. 
But I muſt lay till then. We mutt all 
of us do ſomething to repent of. 
= The reconciliation-proſpe& was en- 
larged upon. If her uncle Harlowe 
will but pave the way to it, and if it 
can be brought about, the ſhall be 
happy.—Happy, with a figh, as it is 
row pofſible ſhe can be! 1 
She won't forbear, Jack! 975 

I told her, that T had heard from 
Pritchard, juſt before we ſet out on our 
airing, and expe 
morrow from Lord M. to take my di- 
rections. I ſpoke wich gratitude of my 
_ Jord's kindnefs to me; and with plea - 
ſure of Lady Sarah's, Lady Betty's, and 
my two oouſms Montagues veneration 
for her: and alſo of his lordſhip's con- 
cern that his 
6 _— a reply qwith his own hand to 


She pitled my lord. She pitied pour 


Mrs. Fretchville too; for ſhe had the 
goodneſs to enquire after her. The 


, see Vol, HI. Page 441. 
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Red him in town to- 


ut hindered him from 
matrimony, and reſo 


* 


* 


dear creature pitied every- body than 
ſeemed to want pity. Happy in her 
own proſpects, ſhe had leiſure to look 
abroad, and wiſhes every-body equally | 


Y- | | 

It is likely to go very hard with Mrs, 
Fretchville. Her face, which ſhe had 
valued herſelf upon, will be utterly 
ruined, This godd, however, as I 
could not but obſerve, ſhe may reap 
from ſo great an evil.— As the greater 
malady generally ſwallows up the leſs, 
ſhe may have a grief on this occaſion, 
that may diminiſh the other grief, and 
make it tolerable. | 

I bad a gentle reprimand for this light 
turn on ſo heavy an evil For what was 
the loſs of beauty to the loſs of a good 
huſband ?—Excellent creature! 

Her hopes (and her pleaſure upon 
thoſe hopes) that Miſs Howe's mother 
would be reconciled to her, were alſo 
mentioned. Good Mrs. Howe was her 


word, for a woman ſo covetous, and 


ſo remorſeleſs in her covetouſneſs, that 
no oneelſe will call her good. But this 


dear creature has ſuch an extenſion in 


her love, as to be capable of valuing 
the moſt inſignificant animal related to 
thoſe whom ſhe reſpects. Lowe me, 
and love my dog, I have heard Lord 
M. fay.—Wbo knows, but that I ma 
in time, in compliment to myſel 
bring her to think well of thee, Jack? 
But what am I about? Am I not all 
this time arraigning my own heart ?—l 
know I am, by the remorſe I feel init, 
while my pen bears teſtimony to her ex- 
cellence, But. yet I muſt add, (for 
no ſelfiſh conſideration ſhall hinder me 
from doing juſtice to this admirable 
creature) that in this converſation ſhe 
demonſtrated fo much prudent know- 
ledge in every-thing that relates to that 
part of the domeſtick management 
which falls under the care of a miſtreſs 
of a family, that I believe ſhe has no 
equal of ber years in the world. 
But, indeed, 1 know not the ſubjet 
on which ſhe does not talk with admi- 
rable diſtip&ian; inſamuch that could 
I but get over my prejudicte agninh | 
wy e 2 
dull beaten path of my anceſtors, 1 
ſhould be _ happieſt of men—And 
if I cannot, perhaps I may be ten 


s 
* 
. 


Children unlawfully 


7 
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My heart, my heart, Belford, is not 
to be truſted I break off, to re · peruſe 
ſome of Miſs Howe's virulence. 


CURSED ed . WY of Miſs 
Howe, Jack! Do thou turn back to 
thoſe of mine, where I take notice of 
them!] proceed, =” 1 

Upon the whole, my charmer was 
all gentleneſs, all eaſe, all ſerenity, 
throughout this ſweet excurſion. Nor 
had ſhe reaſon to be otherwiſe: for it 
being the firſt time that I had the ho- 
nour of her company alone, I was re- 
ſolved to encourage her, by my reſpect - 
fulneſs, to repeat the fav ur. 
On our return, I found the counſel- 
lor's clerk waiting for me, with a 
draught of the marriage-ſettlements. 
They are drawn, with only the ne- 
ceſſary variations, from thoſe made for 
my mother. The original of which, 
(now returned by the counſellor) as 
well as the new draughts, I have put 
into my beloved's hands. 
Theſe ſettlements of my mother 
made the lawyer's work eaſy; nor can 
ſhe have a better precedent; the great 
Lord S. having ſettled them, at the re- 
queſt of my mother's relations; all the 
difference, my charmer's are 100 l. per 
annum more than my mother's. 
I offered to read to her the old deed, 
While ſhe looked over the draught; for 
| ſhe had refuſed her preſence at the exa- 
mination with the clerk: but this ſhe 
alſo declined. © 8 
I ſuppoſe ſhe did not care to hear of 
ſo many children, firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſons, 
and as many daughters, to be begotten 
: pon the body of the ſaid Clariſſa Har- 
e. | F a "3-5 
Charming matrimonial recitativoes |. 
though it is always ſaid [awfully be- 
gotten too— As if a man could beget 
upon the body of 
- his own wife. But thinkeſt thou not 
that theſe arch rogues the lawyers here- 
by intimate, that a man may have chil- 
dren. by his wife before marriage? 
- This muſt be what they mean. Why 
will theſe fly. fellows put an honeſt man 
in mind of ſuch rogueries?—But hence, 
as in numberleſs other inftances, we 
fee, that law and goſpel are two very 
different things. | eee 
Dorcas, in our abſence, tried to get 


at the wainſcot - box in the dark cloſet. 


But it cannot be done without violence. 


that the ſituation of their 


| handkerchief in my face. 
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And to run a riſque of eonſequence 
nau, for mere curioſity-ſake, would 
be inexcuſable. | | 5 

Mrs. Sinclair and the nymphs are all 
of opinion, that I am now ſo much a 
favourite, and have ſuch a vifible ſhare 
in her confidence, and even in her af- 
fections, that I may do what I will, 
and plead for excuſe violence of paſ- 
fron; which, they will have it, makes 
violence of action pardonable with their 
ſex; as well as an allowed extenuation 
with the uxconcerned of both ſexes; and 


they all offer their helping hands. 


© Why not?” they ſay: has ſhe not 
paſſed for my wife before them all ?— 
And is ſhe not in a fine way of being 
reconciled to her friends? And was 
not the want of that reconciliation the 
pretence for poſtponing the conſumma- 
tion? F 
They again urge me, ſince it is ſo dif- 
ficult to make zigh! my friend, to an 
attempt in the day. They remind me, 
houſe 18 ſuch, 
that no noiſes can be heard out of it; 
and ridicule me for making it neceſſary 
for a lady to be undreſſed. It was not 
always ſo with me, poor old man! 
Sally told me; ſaucily flinging her 


LETTER IIII. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL - 
rob, ESQ. 


5 | FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 
Nr my ſtudied · for 
politeneſs and complaiſance for 

ſome days paſt; and though I have 
wanted courage to throw the maſk 


quite aſide; yet I have made the dear 


creature more than once look about 
her, by the warm, though decent ex- 
reſſion of my paſſion. I have brought 
er to own, that I am more than indif - 
ferent with her: but as to LOVE, which 
I preſſed her to acknowledge, What 


need of acknowledgments of that fort, + 


when a woman conſents to marrying ? 
—And once repulſing me with diſ- 
pleaſure, The proof of true love I was 
voi g for ber, was RESPECT, Hot. 
FREEDOM. And offering to defend 
myſelf, -ſhe told me, that all the con- 
ception ſhe had been able to form of a 
faulty paſſion, was, that it muſt de- 
monſtrate itſelf as mine ſought to do. 

— 5 - _ Fe a- 
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I endeavoured to juſtif my paſſion, by 
laying over-delicacy at her door. Over- 
delicacy, ſne ſaid, was not my fault, if 
it were hers, She muſt plainly tell me, 
that I appeared to her incapable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing what were the requiſites of 
a pure mind. Perhaps, had the /:ber- 
tine preſumption to imagine, that there 
was no difference in heart, nor any but 
what proceeded from difference of edu- 
cation and cuſtom, between the pure and 
the impure—And yet cuſtom alone, as 


ſhe obſerved, if I did ſo think, would 


make a ſecond nature, as well in good 
as in bad habits, _ 
"I rAvVE jut how od called to ac- 
count for ſome innocent liberties which 
I ' thought myſelf entitled to take be- 
fore the women; as they ſuppoſe us to 
be married, and now within view of 
conſummation. RS | 
I took the lecture very hardly; and 
with impatience wiſhed for the happy 


day and hour when I might calt her all 
my own, and meet with no check from 


a niceneſs that had no example. 

She looked at me with a baſhful kind 
of contempt. I thought it confempt, 
and required the reaſon for it; not be- 
ing conſcious of offence, as I told her. 


This is not the firſt time, Mr. 


Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, * that I have had 
© cauſe to be diſpleaſed with you, when 
yon, perhaps, have not thought your- 
© ſelf exceptionable.—But, Sir, let me 
< tell you, that the married ſtate, in 
© my eye, is a ſtate of purity, and? [I 
think the told me} not of licentiouſ- 
© 7reſs;* ſo, at leaſt, IJ underſtood her. 
Marriage-purity, Jack! Very co- 
mical, *faith—Yet, ſweet dears, half 
the female world ready to run away 
with a rake, becauſe he is a rake; and 
for no other reaſon; nay, every other 


reaſon againſt their choice of ſuch a 
one. 


ſeen young wives, who would be 
thought modeſt; and when maids, were 
fantaſtically ſhy; permit freedoms in 
publick from their uxorious huſbands, 
which have ſhewn, that both of them 
have forgotten what belongs either to 

prudence or decency? While every 
| modeſt eye has ſunk under the ſhame- 


leſs effrontery, and every modeſt fate 


been covered with  bluthes for thoſe 
who could zo? bluſh. 


L once, upon ſuch an occaſion, pro. 


But have not you and I, Belford, 


HARLOWE. 

poſed to a circle of a dozen, thus ſcan- 
dalized, to withdraw; ſince they muſt 
needs fee that as well the lady, as the 
gentleman, wanted to be in private. 

This motion had it's effect ypon the 


amorous pair; and I was applauded 
for the check given to their licentiouſ. 


'neſs. 


But, upon another occaſron of this 

ſort, I acted a little more in character. 
For I ventured to make an attempt up- 

on a bride, which I fhould not have 

had the courage to make, had not the 
unbluſhing paſſiveneſs with which' ſhe 
received her fond huſband's publick 
toyings, (looking round her with tri- 
umph rather than with ſhame, upon 
every lady preſent) incited my curio- 


ſity to know if the ſame complacenc 


might not be ſhewn to a private friend, 
*T1s true, J was in honour obliged to 
keep the ſecret. But I never ſaw the 
turtles bill afterwards, but I thought 


of number Two to the fame female; 


and in my heart thanked the fond huſ- 
band for the leſſon he had taught his 
From what I have ſaid, thou wilt 
ſee, that I approve of my beloved's 
exception to publick loves. That, 1 
hope, 1s all the charming icicle means 
by marriage purity. But to return. 
From the whole of what I have 
mentioned to have paſſed between my 
beloved and me, thou wilt gather, that 
T have not been a mere dangler, a Hick- 
man, in the paſſed days, though not 
abſolutely active, and a Lovelace. 
Fͤhe dear creature now confiders her- 
felf as my wife-elect. The unſad- 
dened heart, no longer prudiſh, will 
not now, I hope, give the ſable turn to 
every addreſs of the man ſhe diſlikes 
not. And yet ſne muſt keep up ſo 


much reſerve, as will juſtify paſt in- 


flexibilities. Many and many a pretty 
ſoul would yield, were ſne not afraid 
that the man ſhe favoured would think 
the worſe of her for it. This is alſo 
a part of the rake's creed. But ſhould 


ſhe reſent ever ſo ſtrongly, ſhe cannot 


now break with me; ſince, if ſhe does, 
there will be an end of the family re- 
conciliation; and that in a way highly 
difcreditable to herſelf. 


Þ 


r nd SATURDAY, JUNE Jo 
Iss returned from Doctors Com- 
mons. I have been endeavouring to 


i | ack. E 
get a licence, Very true,] 4M. 


Þave the mortification to find a diffi- 
culty, as the lady is of rank and for- 
tune, and as there is no conſent of fa. 
ther or next friend, in obtaining this 
all-fettering inſtrument. - RE” 
I made report of this difficulty. It 
is very right, /be ſays, that ſuch 
© difficulties ſhould be made.“ - But 
not to a man of my known fortune, 
ſurely, Jack, though the woman were 
the daughter of, a duke. _ _ 

I aſked, if ſhe approved of the ſet- 
tlements? She ſaid, She had compared 
them with my mother's, and had no 


objection to them. She had written to 


Miſs Howe upon the ſubject, ſhe own- 
ed; and to inform her of our preſent 
atuation®, - --- -* 1 

JusT now, in high good humour, 
my beloved returned me the draughts 


of the ſettlements: a copy of which I 


had ſent to Captain Tomlinſon. She 
complimented me, that ſhe never had 
any doubt of my honour in caſes of 
- this nau 5 5 
In matters between man and man 
nobody ever had, thou knoweſt. 

I had need, thou wilt ſay, to have 
ſome good qualities. . 
Great faults and great virtues are 
often found in the ſame perſon. In 
nothing very bad, but as to women: 
and did not ene of them begin .with 
me ? | 


We have held, that women have no 
ſouls. I am a very Turk in this point, 


and willing to believe they have not, 
And if ſo, to whom ſhall I be account - 
able for what I do to them? Nay, if 
ſouls they have, as there is no ſex in 


etherials, nor need of any, what plea 


can a lady hold of injuries done her in 


her lady-/tate, when there is an end of 


ker lady bib? 


LETTER LIV. 


_ MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
PH FORD, ESQ. . | 


tel | MONDAY, JUNE 5. 

| 1 Am now almoſt in deſpair of ſuc- 
I ceeding with this charming froſt- 
Piece by love or gentleneſs.—A copy 


* As this letter of the lady to Miſs Howe containg no new matter, but what may be 7 
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of the draughts, as I told thee, has 
been ſent to Captain Tomlinſon; and 
that by a ſpecial meſſenger. Engroſſ- 
ments are proceeding with. I have 
been again at the Commons. —Sbould 
in all 
cence by Mallory's means, had not 
Mallory's friend the proctor been ſud- 
denly ſent for to Cheſhunt, to make an 


old lady's will. Pritchard has told 


me by word of mouth, though my 


charmer ſaw him not, all that was ne- 


ceſſary for her, to know in the letter my 
lord wrote, which I could not ſhew 


her: and taken my directions about the 


eſtates to be made over to me on my 
nuptials.— Vet, with all theſe favour- 
able appearances, no conceding mo- 


ment to be found, no improveable ten- 


derneſs to be raiſed, 5 

But never, I believe, was there ſo 
true, ſo delicate a modeſty in the hu- 
man mind as in that of this lady. And 
this has been my ſecurity all along; 
and, in ſpite of Miſs Howe's advice to 


her, will be ſo ſtill ; ſince, if her deli- 


cacy be a fault, ſhe can no more over- 
come it than I can my averſion to ma- 


trimony. Habit, habit, Jack, ſeeſt thou 
not? may ſubjeR us both ta weakneſſes. 
And ſhould ſhe not have charity for me, 


as I have for her? 2 1 
Twice indeed with rapture, which 
once ſhe called rude, did I ſalute her; 
and each time reſenting the freedom, 
did ſhe retire; though, to do her juſtice, 
ſhe favoured me again with her pre- 
ſence at my firſt entreaty, and took no 
notice of the cauſe of her withdrawy- 
Wes PE 
Is it policy to ſhew ſo open a reſent- 
ment for innocent liberties, which, in 
her ſituation, ſhe muſt ſo ſoon forgive? 
Yet the woman who reſents not initia» 


tory freedoms muſt be laſt. For love is 


an encroacher. Love never goes back- 


ward. Love is always aſpiring. Al- 
ways muſt aſpire. Nothing but the 
higheſt act of love can ſatisfy an in- 


dulged love. And what advantages has 
a lover who values not breaking the 


peace, over his miſtreſs who is 
tous to keep it! | . 
I have now at this inſtant wrought 
myſelf fe for the dozenth time, to a 
half · reſo ution. A thouſand agreeable 


olici- 


collected from thoſe of Mr. Lovelace, it is omitted. 


tee Vol. I. Page 91. 
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robability have procured a li- 


g thin gs 
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things I have to ſay to her. She is in 
the dining-room. Juſt gone up. She 
always expects me when there. | 


Hin diſpleaſure!—followed by an 
abrupt departure, ; 


I tat down by her. 
hands in mine. I would have it fo. 
All gentle my voice. Her father men- 
_ tioned with reſpe&t. Her mother with 
reverence. 
ſpoken of. I never thought I could have 


wiſhed ſo ardently, as I told her I did 


with, for a reconciliation with her fa- 
mily. | 
A ſweetand grateful fluſh then over- 
ſpread her fair Row a gentle ſigh now - 
and-then heaved her handkerchief. 

I perfectly longed to hear from Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon. It was impoſlible for 
the uncle to find fault with the draught 
of the ſettlements. I would not, how- 
ever, be underſtood, by ſending them 
down, that I intended to put it in her 
uncle's power to delay my happy day. 
When, when, was it to be? 


I would haſten again to the Com- 


mons; and would nct 
the licence. 

The Lawn I propoſed to retire to, 
as ſoon as the happy ceremony was over. 
This day and that day I propoſed. 

It was time enough to name the day, 
when the ſettlements were compleated, 
and the licence obtained. Happy ſhould 
the be, could the kind Captain Tom- 
Iinſon obtain her wncle's preſence pri- 
wately, _ „%%% 
A good hint !- It may perhaps be 
improved upon — Either for a delay or 
a pacifier, ; 

No new delays for Heaven's ſake, I 
beſought her; and reproached her gently 
for the paſt. Name but the day—(an 
_ early day, I hoped it would be, in the 
following week) that I might hail it's 
approach, and number the tardy hours. 

My check reclined on her ſhoulder— 
kiſſing her hands by turns, Rather 
bathfully than angrily reluctant, her 
hands ſought to be withdrawn; her 
moulder avoiding my reclined cheek— 
| Apparently loth, and more loth to 
quarrel with me; her downcaſt eye con- 
feſſing more than her lips could utter. 
Nou, ſurely," thought I, © is my time 


return without 


© to try if ſhe cap forgive a ſtill bolder 


freedom than I had ever yet taken.” 
I then gave her ſtruggling hands li- 
berty, I put one arm round her wailt; 


\ 


I took both her 


Even her brother amicably _ 


me go, I tell you. 
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I imprinted a kiſs on her ſweet lip, with 
a * Be quiet only, and an averted face, 
as - ſhe e ere | 

ncouraged by ſo gentle a repulſe, the 
tendereſt Gives] 1814 : and * 
my other hand, drew aſide the handker- 
chief that concealed the beanty of 
beauties, and preſſed with my burning 
lips the moſt charming breaſt that ever 
my raviſhed eyes beheld, _ | 


A very contrary paſſion to that which 


gave her boſom ſo delightful a ſwell, 


Immediately took place. She ſtruggled 
out of my encircling arms with indig- 
nation. I detained her reluctant hand, 
Let me go, ſaid ſhe. * I ſee there i 
© nokeeping terms with you. Baſe en. 
croacher! Is this the deſign of your 
« flattering ſpeeches? Far as matters 
have gone, I will for ever renounce 
you. You have an odious heart. Let 
I was forced to obey, and ſhe flung 
from me, repeating baſe, and adding 
flattering, W 
I vain have I urged by Dorcas for 
the promiſed favour of dining with her. 
She would not dine at all. She could 
AO. 

But why makes ſhe every inch of her 
perſon thus ſacred ?—So near the time 
too, that ſhe muſt ſuppoſe, that all will 
be my own by deed of purchaſe and 
ſettlement ? | | 

She has read, no doubt, of the art of 
the eaſtern monarchs, who ſequeſter 
themſelves from the eyes of their ſub- 
jects, in order to excite their adoration, 
when, upon ſome ſolemn occaſions, they 


think fit to appear in publick. 


But let me aſk thee; Bel ford, whether 
(on theſe ſolemn occaſions) the pre- 
ceding cavalcade; here a great officer, 
and there a great miniſter, with their 
ſatellites, and glaring equipages; do 
not prepare the eyes of the wondering 
beholders, by degrees, to bear the blaze 
of canopied majeſty, (what though but 
an ugly old man perhaps himſelf !) yet 
glittering in the collected riches of his. 

vaſt empire? | | 
And ſhould not my beloved, for her 
own ſake, deſcend, by degrees, from 
goddeſs-hood into humanity! If it be 
pride that reſtrains her, ought not that 
pride to be puniſhed? If, as in the 
eaſtern emperors, it be art as well as 
pride, artis what ſhe of all women need 
not uſe, If ame; what a ſhame to be 
aſhamed 
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aſhamed to communicate to her adorer's 
ſight the moſt admirable of her perſonal 
races! f 
Let me periſh, Belford, if I would 
not forego the brighteſt diadem in the 
world, for the pleaſure of ſeeing a twin 
Lovelace at each charming breaſt, draw- 
ing from it his firſt ſuſtenance; the 
ious taſk, for phyſical reaſons*, con- 
tinued for one month and no more! 
I now, methinks, behold this moſt 
charming of women in this ſweet office: 
ner conſcious eye now dropt on one, 
now on the other, with a ſigh of ma- 
ternal tendernefs, and then raiſed up to 


my delighted eye, full of wiſhes, for the 


| ſake of the pretty varlets, and for her 
own ſake, that I would deign to legi- 
timate; that I would condeſcend to put 
on the nuptial fetters. 2 


LETTER Iv. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL-_ 
FORD, ESQ. | 


n © MONDAY AFTERNOON» 
A Letter received from the worthy 
| Captain Tomlinſon has intro- 
duced me into the preſence of my char- 
mer ſooner perhaps than I ſhould other. 
wiſe have been admitted. | 


Sullen her brow, at her firſt entrance John Harlowe owned to him, (but in 


confidence) that his nephew is at this 


into the dining-room. But I took no 
notice of what had paſſed, and her anger 
of itſelf ſubſided, _ | 

The captain, after letting me know, 
that he choſe not to write, till he had 
| ber the draught of the ſettlements, 
be acquaints me, that his friend Mr. 
John Harlowe, in their firſt conference, 
(which was held as ſoon as he got 
down) was extremely ſurprized, and 
even grieved, (as he feared he would 
be) to hear that we were not married. 
The world, he ſaid, who knew my cha- 
racer, would be very cenſorious, were 
it owned, that we had liyed ſo long to- 


gether unmarried in the ſame lodgings; 


although our marriage were now to be 
ever ſo publickly celebrated. | 
His nephew James, he was ſure, would 


make a great handle of it againſt any 
motion that might be made towards a 


In Pamela, Vol. IV. Letter VI. theſe 
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than theirs. | 
This is true of the Harlowes, Jack 2 
they have been called The proud Har- 


loaves: and T have ever found, that 
all young honour is ſupercilious and 


touchy. © | | 

But ſeeſt thou not how right I was 
in my endeayour-to perſuade my fair- 
one to allow her uncle's friend to think 
ns married; eſpecially as he came pre- 
pared to believe it; and as her uncle 
hoped it was ſb ?—But nothing on earth 


is ſo perverſe, as a woman when ſhe is 
ſet upon carrying a point, and has a 
meek man, or one who loves his peace, 


to deal with, _ 
My beloved was vexed. She pulled 


out her handkerchief; but was more 


inclined to blame me, than herſelf. 
© Had you kept your word, Mr. 
© Lovelace, and left me when we came 


to town——"" And there ſhe ſtopt; 
for ſhe knew, that it was her own fault 
that we were not married before we left 


the country; and how could J leave her 
afterwards, while her brother was 


plotting to carry her off by violence? 


Nor has this brother yet given over 
his machinations. | | 


For as the captain proceeds, Mr. 


time buſied in endeavouring to find out 
where we are; being aſſured (as I am 
not to be heard of at any of my rela- 


tions, or at my uſual lodgings) that we 


are together.. And that we are not 
married, is plain, as he will have it, 
from Mr. Hickman's 2 latel 
made to her uncle; and which was 75 


conded by Mrs. Norton to her mbther. 


And her brother cannot bear that I 
N enjoy ſuch a triumph unmo- 
eſted. Sei = rerrems 


* 


A profound ſigh, and the handker- | 


chief again lifted to the eye. But did 
not the ſweet ſoul deſerye this turn up- 


on her for feloniouſly reſolving to rob 


me of herſelf, had the application made 
by Hickman ſucceeded ? pn af 


Why (atked Mr. Harlowe) was it 


reaſons are given, and are worthy of every 


parent's conſideration, as is the whole letter, which contains the debate between Mr. B. 


and his Pamela, on the important ſubject of mothers being nurſes to their own children. 


m 
— 
N "fail 
. 


reconciliationz and with the greater 
ſucceſs, as there was not a family in the 
kingdom more jealous of their honour 


I read on to the following effect: | 
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ſaid to his other enquiring friend, that 
we were married; and that by his 
niece's woman, who ought to know ? 
Who could give convincing reaſons, no 
doubt— 4 | 
Here again ſhe wept; took a turn 
acroſs the room; then returned Read 
on, ' ſays the. 

© Will you, my deareſt life, read it 
© yourſelf ?? 5 

« I will take the letter with me, by- 


© and-by—I cannot /ze to read it juſt 


© now,” wiping her eyes—* Read on 
Let me hear it all that I may know 
© your ſentiments upon this letter, as 
well as give m own.” 

The captain then told uncle John, 
the zeaſons that induced me to give out 
that we were married; and the condi- 
tions, on which my beloved was brought 
to countenance it; which had kept us 
at the moſt punctilious diſtance. 

But ſtill, Mr. Harlowe objected my 
character. And went away diſſatis- 
fied. And the captain was alſo ſo much 
concerned, that he cared not to write 
what the reſult of his firſt conference 
was. | 
But in the next, which was held on 
receipt of the draughts, at the captain's 
houſe, (as the former was, for the 
greater ſecreſy) when the old gentleman 
had read them, and had the captain's 
opinion, he was much better pleaſed. 
And yet he declared, that it would not 
be eaſy to perſuade auy other perſon of 
| Vis family to believe ſo favourably of 
the matter, as he was now willing to 


believe, were they to know that we had 


lived ſo long together unmarried. - 
And then the captain ſays, his dear 
friend made a propoſal: — It was this— 
That we ſbould marry out of hand, but 
as privately as poſſible, as indetd he 
found aue intended. (for he could have 
no objection to the draughts) - But yet, 


be expected to have preſent one truſty. 


Friend of his oaun, for his better ſatis- 
fJattion. , 
Here I ſtopt, with a deſign to be an- 


 gry—But ſhe deſiring me to read on, 1 


_ obeyed. | 

But that it ſhould paſs to every-one 
living, except to that truſty perſon, to 
bimſelf, and to the captain, that we were 
married from the time that we had lived 
together in one houſe; and that this time 
ſhould be made to agree with that of Mr. 
Hickman's applicaticy to him from Miſs 
Howe, 2 
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© This, my deareſt life,” ſaid I, ig 
a very conſiderate propoſal. We have 
nothing to do, but to caution the peo. 
ple below properly on this head. 1 
did not think your uncle Harlowe ca. 
pable of hitting upon ſuch a charm. 
ing expedient as this. But you ſee 
how much his heart is in the recon. 
ciliation.“ | 
This was the return I met with= 
© You have always, as a mark of your 
* politeneſs, let me know, how meanly 
vou think of every- one of my family,” 
Yet, thou wilt think, Belford, that 
I could forgive ber for the reproach. 
The captain does not know, he ſays, 
how this propoſal will be reliſhed by 
us. But, for his part, he thinks it an 
expedient that will obviate many diffi- 
culties, and may poſſibly put an end tg 
Mr. James Harlowe's further deſigns; 
and on this account he has, by the un- 
cles adwicꝑ, already declared to two ſe. 
veral perſons, by whoſe means it may 
come to that young gentleman's ears, 
that he [Captain Tomlinſon] has very 
great reaſon to believe, that we were 
married ſoon after Mr. Hickman's ap- 
plication was rejected. . 
And this, Mr. Lovelace, (ſays the 
captain) * will enable you to pay a com- 
* pliment to the family, that will not 
© beunluitable to the generoſity of ſome 
of the declaratiqns you were pleaſed 
to make to the lady before me, (and 
© which Mr. John Harlowe may make 
© ſome advantage of in favour of a re- 
© conciliation;) in that you have not 
© demanded your lady's eſtate ſo ſoon 
© as you were entitled to make the de- 
© mand.* An excellent contriver, ſure- 
ly, ſhe muſt think this worthy Mr. Tom- 
linſon to be! | ; | 
But the captain adds, that if either 
the lady or I diſapprove of his report of 
our marriage, he will retract it. Never- 
theleſs, he muſt tell me, that Mr. John 
Harlowe is very much ſet upon this way 
of proceeding; as the only one, in his 
opinion, capable of being improved into 
a general reconciliation. But if we do 
acquieſce in it, he beſeeches my fair - onę 
not to ſuſpend my day, that he may be 


authorized in what he ſays, as to the 


truth of the main fact. [How conſci- 
entious this good man!] Nor mult it 
be expected, he ſays, that her uncle 
will take one ſtep towards the wiſhed- 
for reconciliation, till the ſclemnity 3s 
actually over. 1 fg He 
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He adds, that he ſhall be very ſoon in 
fown on other affairs; and then pro- 
poſes to attend us, and give us a more 
particular account of all that has paſſed, 
or ſhall further paſs, between Mr. Har- 
lowe and him. | 

Well, my deareſt life, what ſay you 
© to your uncle's expedient? Shall I 


that we have no objection to it?” 


laſt, with a ſigh, © See, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid ſhe, © what you have brought me 
« to, by treading after you in ſuch 
* crooked paths !—See what diſgrace I 
© have incurred! Indeed you have not 
acted like a wiſe man.” | | 


My beloved creature, do you not 


© remember, how earneſtly I beſought 
© the honour of your hand before we 
came to town? Had 1 been then fa- 
voured—-— . | 
Well, well, Sir—There has been 
© much amiſs ſomewhere; that's all I 
c will ſay at preſent. And ſince what's 
© paſſed cannot be recalled, my uncle 
© muſt be obeyed, I think.” 1 


Charmingly dutiful !—T had nothing 


then to do, that I might not be behind- 
hand with the worthy captain and her 

uncle, but to preſs for the day. This 
I fervently did. But (as I might have 
expected) ſhe repeated her former an- 
fwer; to wit, That when the ſettle- 
ments were compleated ; when the li- 
cence was actually obtained; it would 

be time enough to name the day: *And, 
© O Mr. Lovelace!” ſaid ſhe, turning 

from me with a grace inimitably tender, 


her handkerchief at her eyes, what a 


© happineſs, if my dear uncle could be 


© therleſs girl 
What's the matter with me!—Whence 
this dew-drop!—A tear!—AsT hope to 


de ſaved, it is a tear, Jack!—Veryready 


methinks! — Only on reciting But 
her lovely image was before me, in the 


very attitude ſhe ſpoke the words 


And indeed at the time ſhe ſpoke them, 
theſe lines of Shakeſpeare came into my 
head | „„ 


Thy heart is big. Get thee apart, and weep! 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching For my eyes, 


© Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 


Begin to water. 


I withdrew, and wrote to the captain 


trivance. 


he would be ſo good as to acquaint his 
dear friend, that we entirely acquĩeſced 
with what he had propoſed; and had 


already properly cautioned the gentle- 


woman of the houſe, and their ſervants, 
as well as our own: and to tell him, 


| | that if he would in perſon give me, the 
« write to the captain, and acquaint him, 


bleſſing of his dear-niece's hand, it 


would crown the wiſhes of both. In 
She was ſilent for a few minutes. At 


this caſe, I conſented, that his own day, 


4 J en it would be a ſhort one, 
d be ours: that by this means the 


ſhou 


ſecret would be with fewer perſons: 


that I myſelf, as well as he, thought 
the ceremony could not be too privately 
performed; and this not only for the 


ſake of the wiſe end he had propoſed to 


anſwer by it, but becauſe I would not 


have Lord M. think himſelf lighted ; 
ſince that nobleman, as I had told him, 


[the captain] had once intended to be 
our nuptial-father; and actually made 


the offer; but that we had declined to 
accept of it, and that for no other rea- 


ſon than to avoid a publick wedding; 
_ which his beloved niece would not come 


into, while ſhe was in * 21 with her 
friends - But that if he choſe not to do 


us this honour, I wiſhed that Captain 


Tomlinſon might be the truſty perſon 
whom he would have to be preſent on 
the happy occaſion, _ | 

I ſhewed this letter to my fair-one, 


She was not diſpleaſed with it. So, 


Jack, we cannot now move too faſt, as 


to ſettlements and licence: the day is 


her uncle's day, or Captain Tomlinſon's,, 
perhaps, as ſhall beſt ſurt the occaſion. 


Miſs Howe's ſmuggling-ſcheme is now + 


i c ſurely provided againſt in all events. 
prevailed upon to be perſonally a fa- 


© ther, on this occaſion, to the poor fa- 


But I will not by anticipation make 


thee a judge of all the benefits that 


may flow from this my elaborate con- 


upon my maſter-ftrokes? © 


And now for a little mine which I 8 


am getting ready to ſpring. The firſt 
that I have ſprung, and at the 91 


go on, (now a reſolution, and nowa 
remorſe) perhaps the laſt that I ſhall 
n IT TORT 
A little mine, I call it. But it may 
be attended with great effects. I mall 
not, however, abſolutely depend upon 
the ſucceſs of it, having much more 
effectual ones in reſerve. And yet 
great engines are often moved by ſmall 
iprings) A little ſpark falling by ac- 
cident into a powder- magazine, hath 


done 


507 


to the following effedt—1 deſired, that 


Why will. theſe girls put me 


. „ $98 > 
; done more execution in a ſiege, than an 
hundred cannon. | 
Come the worſt, the hymeneal torch, 
and a white ſheet, muſt be my amende 
bazorable, as the French have it. 


LETTER LVI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


| | ros DA, JUNE 6, 
NSUCCESSFUL as hitherto 
my application to you has been, 

I cannot for the heart of me forbear 
writing once more in behalf of this 
admirable woman: and yet am unable 
to account for the zeal which impels 
me to take her part with an earneſtneſs 
ſo ſincere. 5 = 
But all her merit thou acknowledg- 
eſt; all thy own vileneſs thou confeſſeſt, 
and even glorieſt in it: what hope 
then of moving ſo hardened a man ?— 


Yet, as it is not too late, and thou art 


nevertheleſs upon the criſis, I am re- 
ſolved to try what another letter will 
do. Itis but my writing in vain, if it do 
no good; and if thou wilt let me pre- 


vail, I know thou wilt hereafter think 


me richly entitled to thy thanks. | 
To argue with thee'would be . 
The caſe cannot require it. Iwill only 
entreai thee, ee 24 that thou wilt 


not let ſuch an excellence loſe the re- 


ward of her vigilant virtue. 
I believe there never were libertines 
ſo vile, but purpoſed, at ſome future 


er of their lives, to ſet about re- 


orming; and let me beg of thee, that 
thou wilt, in this great article, make 
thy future repentance as eaſy, as ſome 
time hence thou wilt wiſh thou had/ 
made it,. 
If thou proceedeſt, T have no doubt, 
that this affair will end tragically, one 
way or other. It uit. Such a wo- 
man muſt intereſt both gods and men in 
her cauſe, But what I moſt appre- 
hend, is, that with her own hand, in 


reſentment of the perpetrated outrage, 


ſhe (like another Lucretia) will aſſert 
the purity of her heart: or, if her piety 
preſerve her from this violence, that 
waſting grief will ſoon put a period to 
her days. And in either caſe, will not 


See Vol. III. Page 445. 
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the remembrance of thy ever- during 
guilt, and tranſitory triumph, be a 
torment of torments to thee? _ 
Tis a ſeriouſly fad thing, after all, 
that ſo fine a creature ſhould have fallen 
into ſuch vile and remorſeleſs hands: 
for, from thy cradle, as I have heard 
thee own, thou ever delightedſt to ſport 
with and torment the animal, whether 
bird or beaſt, that thou lovedſt, and 
hadſt a power over. 

How different is the caſe of this fine 
woman from that of any other whom 
thou haſt ſeduced -I need not men. 
tion to thee, nor inſiſt upon the ſtrik- 
ing difference: juſtice, gratitude, thy 
intereſt, thy vows, all engaging thee; 
and thou certainly loving her, as far 
as thou art capable of love, above all 
her ſex. She not to be drawn aſide by 
art, or to be made to ſuffer from cre. 


dulity, nor for want of wit and diſ- 


cernment; (that will be another cuttin 
reflection to ſo fine a mind as hers:) the 
contention between you only unequal, 
as it is between naked innocence and 
armed guilt. In every-thing elſe, as 
thou owneſt, her talents greatly ſupe- 
rior to thine! What a fate will bers 
be, if thou art not at laſt overcome by 
thy reiterated remorſe s 
At firſt, indeed, when I was ad- 
mitted into her preſence“*, (and till 1 
obſerved her meaning air, and heard 
her ſpeak) I ſuppoſed that ſhe had no 
very uncommon judgment to boaſt of: 
for I made, as I thought, but juft al- 
lowances for her bloſſoming youth, 
and for that lovelineſs of perſon, and 
for that eaſe and elegance in her dreſs, 
which I imagined muſt have taken up 
half her time and ſtudy to cultivate 
and yet I had been prepared by thee to 
entertain a very high opinion of her 
ſenſe and her reading. Her choice of 
© this gay fellow, upon ſuch hazard- 
© ous terms,” (thought I) © 1s a con- 
* firmation that her awit wants that ma- 


«* turity which only years and experi- 
© ence can give it. Her knowledge, 


(argued I to myſelf) © muſt be all the- 
© ory; and the complaiſance ever con- 
' ſorting with an age ſo green and ſo 
gay, will make ſo inexperienced. a 
lady at leaſt forbear to thew herſelf 
diſgufled at freedoms of diſcourſe in 
which thoſe preſent. of her own ſex, 
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. and ſome of ours, (ſo learned, ſo well. edſt thyſelf to her, defiring her no 


© read, and ſo travelled) allow them- 
E | , 
In this preſumption, I 


of all the company but you, and be- 
ing deſirous to = - com in her eyes A 
mighty clever fellow, I thought T 
ſhewed away, when I ſaid any fooliſh 
things that had more ſound. than ſenſe 
in them; and-when I made filly jeſts, 
which attracted the ſmiles of thy Sin- 
clair, and the ſpecious Partington: and 
that Miſs Harlowe did not ſmile too, I 
thought was owing to her youth or af- 
fectation, or to à mixture of both, 
perhaps to a greater command of her 
_ features, —Little dreamt I, that I was 
- incurring her contempt all the time. 

But when, as I faid, I heard her 
peat which ſhe did not till ſhe had 
A 


thomed us all; when I heard her 


ſentiments on two or three ſubje&s, and 


took notice of that ſearching eye, dart- 
ing into the very inmoſt cells of our 


frothy brains; by my faith, it made me 


look about me; and I began to recol- 


lect, and be aſhamed of all Ihad ſaid 
before; in ſhort, was reſolved to fit ſi- 
' lent, till every-one had talked round, 
to keep my folly in countenance. And 
then I raiſed the ſubjects that ſhe could 


join in, and which ſhe did join in, ſo 
much to the confuſion and ſurprize of 


every-one of us!—For even thou, 

-.ovelace, ſo noted for ſmart wit, re- 

| 7 — and a vein of raillery, that de- 

lighteth all who come near thee, ſatteſt 

in palpable darkneſs, and lookedſt 
about thee, as well as we. | 

One inſtance only, of this, ſhall I 
remind thee of? i 


We talked af wit, and of abit, and 


aimed at it, bandying it like a ball 


from one to another, and reſting it 


chiefly with thee, who wert always 
proud enough and vain enough of the 
attribute; and then more eſpecially as 
thou hadſt aſſembled us, as far as I 
know, principally to ſhew the lady th 

ſuperiority over us; and us thy trium h 
over her. And then Tourville (who 
is always ſatisfied with wit at /econd- 
band; wit upon memory; other mens 
wit) repeated ſome verſes, as applica- 
ble to the ſubject; which two of us ap- 
plauded, though full of double enten- 


dre. Thou, ſeeing the lady's ſerious ” 


air on one of thoſe repetitions, appli- 


ran on; and 
Having the advantage, as I conceited, 


upon it. 
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of wit: a quality, thou ſaidſt, which 
every · one prized, whether flowing from 
himſelf, or found in another. 

Then it was that ſhe took all our at- 
tention. It was a quality much talked 
of, ſhe ſaid, but, ſhe believed, very 
little underſtood. 
might be ſo free as to give her judg- 
ment of it from what had paſſed in the 
preſent converſation, ſhe muſt ſay, that 
wit with men was one thing; with wo- 
men, another. : 

This ſtartled us all:—how the wo- 


- Fd 
* — 
1 * 
ns, 


At leaſt,” if ſhe 


men looked! — How they purſed in 
their mouths; a broad ſmile the mo- 


ment before, upon each, from the 
verſes they had heard repeated, fo well 
underſtood, as we-ſaw, by their looks! 


While I beſought her to let us know, 
for our inſtru&ion, what wit was with 


women: for ſuch I was ſure it vzght to 


be with nen. | 
' Cowley, ſhe ſaid, had defined it 

rettily by negatives. Thou deſiredſt 
hor to repeat his definition, ER 
She did; and with fo much graceful 


eaſe, and beauty, and propriety of ac- 
cent, as would have made bad poetry 
J PO 


© A thouſand different ſhapes it bears; 
© Comely in thouſand ſhapes appears. 
- © *Tis not a tale, tis not a jet, 
* Admur'd with laugbter at a feaſt, 
© Nor florid talk, which 


muſt this title gain: ; 


© The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. 


Much leſs can that have any place 
.© At which a virgin hides her face. 


© Such droſs the fire muſt purge away:—"Tis 


« juſt 


The author bluſh there, hee the reader 3 


« muſt.” 


Here ſhe ſtopt, looking round her up- 


on us all with conſcious ſuperiority, as 


I thought. Lord, how we itared! 


Thou attemptedſ to give us thy defini- 


tion of wit, that thou mighteſt have 


< 


ſomething to ay, and not ſeem to be 


ſurprized into filent modeſty. 


But, as if ſhe cared not to truſt thee 


with the ſubject, referring to the ſame 
author as for his more poſitive deciſion, 
ſhe thus, with the ſame harmony of 
voice and accent, emphatically decided 


© Wit, like a luxurlant vine, | 
6 s to Virtue's prop it join, 
7 8 * 1·öĩ 
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Firm and ere, tow'rd Heaven bound, 
4 Thaugh it with beauteous leaves and 
I pleaſant fruit be crown'd, 
© It lies deform d, and rotting on theground," 


If thou recollecteſt this part of the 
converſation, and how like fools we 
looked at one another; how much it 
ut us out of conceit with ourſelves, 
and made us fear her, when we found 
our converſation thus excluded from 
the very character which our vanity 
had made us think unqueſtionably 
ours; and.if thou profiteſt properly by 
the recollection, thou wilt be + pod 
mind,, that-there is not ſo much wit in 
wickedneſs as we had. flattered our- 
ſelves there was. | 
And after all, I have been of opi- 
nion ever ſince that converſation, that 
the wit of all the rakes and libertines I 
eyer converſed with, from the brilliant 
Bob Lovelace down to little Johnny 
Hartop the punſter, conſiſts moſtly in 
faying bold and ſhocking, things, with 
ſuch courage as ſhall make the modeſt 


bluſh, the impudent laugh, and the ig- 


norant ſtare, | | 
And whydoſt thou think I mention 
_ theſe things, ſo mal-a-propos, as it 
may ſeem! — Only, let me tell thee, as 
an inſtance (among many that might 
be given from the ſame evening's con- 
verſation) of this fine woman's ſupe- 
_ Tiority in thoſs talents: which ennoble 
nature, and: di 


offended, but to the flippant Parting- 
ton, and the groffer, but egregiouſly 
hypocritical Sinclair, in the correcting 
eye, the diſcouraging, bluſh, in which 
was mixed as much diſpleaſure as mo- 
deſty, and ſometimes, as the occaſion 
called for it, (for we were ſome of us 
hardened above the ſenſe of feeling de- 
licate reproof) by the ſovereign con- 


tempt, mingled with a diſdainful kind 


of pity, that ſhewed at once her own. 


conſcious worth, and our deſpicable 


worthleſſneſs. 
O Lovelace! what then was the tri- 
umph, even in my eye, and what is it 
ſtill upon reflection, of true modeſty, 
of irue wit, and trus politeneſs, oyer 
frothy jeſt, laughing impertinence, 
and an obfcenity ſs ſhameful, even to 
the guilty, that they cannot hint at it 
dut under a double meaning] 
* . 6" 5 
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gnify her ſex—Evi- 
denced not only to each of us, as we 


Then, as thou haſt ſomewhere: ob. 
ſerved “, all her correctives awowwed by 
her eye. Not poorly, like the gene- 


rality of her ſex, affecting ignorance of 


meanings too obvious to be concealed; 
but ſa reſenting, as to ſhew each im- 
pudent laugher, the offence given to, 
and taken by, a purity, that had miſ- 
taken it's way, when it fell into ſuch 
company. | 85 

Such is the woman, ſuch is the an- 
gel, whom thou haſt betrayed into thy 
power, and wouldſt deceive and ruin. 
Sweet creature! did ſhe, but know 
how ſhe is ſurrounded, (as I then 
thought, as well as now think) and 
what is intended, how much ſooner 
would death be her choice, than ſo 
dreadful a ſituation And how ef. 
fectually would her ſtory, were it ge- 
nerally known, warn all the ſex againſt 
throwing themſelves into the power of 
ours, let our vows, oaths, and pro- 
teſtations, be what they will! _ 

But let me beg of thee, once more, 
my dear Lovelace, if thou haſt any re- 
gard.for thine own honaur, for the ho- 


nour of thy family, for thy: future 


peace, or for my opinion of thee, (who 


8 an pretend not to. be ſo much moved 


y principle,. as by. that dazzling me- 
rit which ought ſtill more to attrac 
thee) to be prevailed upon to be to 
be humane, that's all. Only, that thou 
wouldeſt not diſgrace our common hu- 
|: | 8 

Hardened as thou art, I know, that 
they are the abandoned people in the 
houſe who keep thee up. ta a-reſolution- 
againſt her; O that the ſagacious fair- 
one (with ſo much innocent charity in 
her own heart) had not ſo reſolutely. 
held thoſe women at diſtance!— That, 
as ſhe boarded: there, ſhes had oftener 
tabled with them! Specious as they 
are, in a week's time, ſhe would have 


ſeen, through them; they could not 


have. been always ſo guarded, as they: 
were when they ſaw' her but. ſeldomy 
andiwhen they prepared themſelves to 
ſee her; and ſhe wauld have: fled thein 


bhouſe as a place infected. And yet, 


perhaps, with. ſo- determined an enter- 
pri zer, this- diſcovery might have AG 
celerated her run. * 

I know that thou art nice in thy: | 


loves... But are there not hundreds ; 


2 who, though not utterly aw 
ee Page 54% 
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dandofied, would be taken with thee 
For mere perſonal regards! Make a toy, 
if thou wilt, of principle with reſpe& 
to ſuch of the ſex as regard it as a toy; 


but rob not an angel of thoſe purities, 


which, in her own opinion, conſtitute 
the difference between afigelick and 
brutal qualities. 1 | 
With regard to the paſſion itſelf, the 
leſs of ſoul in either man or woman, 


the more ſenſual are they. Thou, 


Lovelace, haſt a ſoul, though a cor- 
rupted one; and art more intent (as 
thou even glorieſt) upon the prepara- 
tive ſtratagem, than upon the end of 


_ conquering. 


| See we not the natural bent of ideots 
appetite is 
body; and when we ourſelves are moſt 


| Foals, and crazed, then are we 'moſt 


eager in theſe purſuits. See what fools 


this paſſion makes the wiſeſt men! 


What ſnivellers, what dotards, when 


they ſuffer themſelves to be run away 


with by it !—An unpermanent paſſion ! 


Sinee, if (aſhamed of it's more proper 
name) we muſt call it oe, love gra- 
_ fified, is love ſatisfied—And love ſa- 
_ tisfied, is indifference _ 


And this 
is the cafe where conſent on one fide 
adds to the obligation on the other. 


What then but remorſe can follow a 


foreible attempt: | 

Do not even chaſte lovers chuſe to be 
alone in their courtſhip preparations, 
aſhamed to have even a child to witneſs 
to their fooliſh actions, and more fool - 


ich expreffions? Is this deified paſſion, 


in it's greateſt altitudes, fitted to ſtand 


the day? Do not the lovers, when mu- 


tual conſent awaits their wills, retire 


to coverts, and to darkneſs, to com- 


pleat their wiſhes? And ſhall ſuch a 


ſneaking paſſion as this, which can be 


ſo eaſily gratified by viler objects, be 
permitted to debaſe the nobleſt ? 
Were not the delays of thy vile pur- 


| pm owing more to the awe which 
ber majeftick virtue has inſpired thee 


with, than to thy want of adroltneſs 
in villainy; [I nuft write my free ſen- 


timents in this caſe; for have I not 


ſeen the angel?] I ſhould be ready to 


_ eenſure fome of thy contrivanees and 


ꝑretenees to ſuſpend the expected day, 
as ire, fate, and (to me, who know 
thy intention) poor; and tos often re- 


* $ee Vol. III. Letter XIV. 
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ſorted to; as nothing comes of chem, 
to be gg in; partienlarly that of 
ell, the vapouriſh lady, and the 
ready-furniſhed houſe. | 
She muſt have thought ſo too, at 
times, and in her heart deſpiſed thee 
for them, or love thee (ungrateful aa 
thou art!) I 3 as well 
as entertain ! agai robability. 
But this would 58 wack © bear 
to the ſex, were they to know her ſto- 
ry; as it would ſhew them what poor 
pretences they muſt ſerm to be ſatisfied 
with, if once they pat themſelves into 


the power of a deſigning man. gs 
re 


trial only was thy end, as once 
was thy pretence “, enough ſurely haſt 
thou tried this paragon of virtue and 


vigilance. But I knew thee too well 


» 
to expect, at the #792, that thou wouldeſt 
top there. Men of our caft put no 
other bound to their views upon any of 
the ſex, than what want of power com- 
pels them to put. I knew that from 
one advantage gained, thou wouldeſt 
— 1 to attempt another. Thy ha- 
bitual averſion to wedlock, too well L 
knew; and indeed thou aveweſt thy 
hope to bring her to cohabitation, in 
that very letter in which thou pretendeſt 
trial to be thy principal view r. 

But do not even thy own frequent 
and involuntary remorſes, when thou 
haſt time, place, company, and every . 
other circumſtance, to favour thee 4 
thy wicked deſign, eonvinee thee, that, 
there can be no room for à hope ſoptt- - 
— = — Why tben, fince thou 
wouldeſt ehuſe to marry her rather than 
loſe her, wilt thou make her hate these 


for. ever? i 


But if thou dareſt to meditate per- 
ſonal trial, and art fincere in thy reſo- 
lution to reward her, as ſhe behaves in 
it, let me beſeech thee to remove her 


from this vile houſe. That will be to 


give her and thy conſeience fair play. 
So entirely now does the fweet deluded 
exeellence depend upon her 
happier proſpects, that thou ntedeſt not 
to fear that ſhe will fly from thee, or 


that ſhe will wiſh to have recourſe to 


that ſcheme of Ml Howe, he rhe 
put thee 1 what thou calleft th 
oy * : firoke, 88 
ut whatever be thy determination 
on this head; and if 1 write not in 


X. 0003 of that Volume. 
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ume, 
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ine, but that thou haſt actually pulled 
off the maſk; let it not be one of thy 
devices, if thou wouldeſt avoid the 
N ürſes df every heart, and hereafter of 
e chy own, to give her, no not for one 
+ * * Hour, (be her reſentment ever ſo great) 
into the power of that villainous wo- 
man, who has, if poſſible, leſs remorſe 
than thyſelf; and whoſe trade it is to 


Lovelace, Lovelace, how many dread- 


the ſex! And ſhall that of a Clariſſa 
ſ well the guilty liſt? 

But this I might have ſpared. Of 
this, devil as thou art, thou canſt not 
be capable. Thou couldſt not enjoy a 
triumph ſo diſgraceful to thy wicked 
pride, as well as to humanity. 

Shouldeſt thou think, that the me- 
Iancholy ſpectacle hourly before me has 

made me more ſerious than uſual, per- 

haps thou wilt not be miſtaken. But 
nothing more is to be inferred from 
hence — J even to return to my 
former courſes) but that whenever the 
time of gool reflection comes, whether 
brought on by our own diſaſters, or by 
thoſepf others, we ſhall undoubtedly, 
if capable / yf 
time for it think in the ſame manner. 
We ber of us are ſuch fools as to 
: diſbelievga, futurity, or to think, what- 
ever be our practice, that we came hi- 
ther by chance, and for no end but to 
do all the miſchief we have it in our 
Power to do. Nor am I aſhamed to 
., own, that in the prayers which my poor 
uncle makes me read to him, in the ab- 
ſence of a-very good clergyman who 
„regularly attends him, I do not forget 
to put in a Mord or two for myſelf. 
Ik, Lovelace, thou laugheſt at me, 
thy ridicule will be more conformable to 
thy adtions than to thy belief. — Devils 
believe and tremble, Canſt thou be 
more abandoned than they ? _ | 
And here let me add, with regard to 
my poor old man, that I often wiſh 
thee preſent but for one half-hour in a 
day, to ſee the dregs of a gay life run- 
ning off in the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures, that the colick, the ſtone, and 
the ſurgeon's knife, can unitedly in- 
flict, and to hear him bewail the diſ- 
ſoluteneſs of his paſt life, in the bitter- 
elt anguiſh of a ſpirit every hour ex- 
petting to be called to it's laſt account, 


thought, and if we have 


© break the reſiſting ſpirit, and utterly to 
ruin the heart unpractiſed in evil.—-O | 


ful ſtories could this horrid woman tell 


Let, by all his confeſſigns, he has 


HARLOWE. 
not to accuſe himſelf, in ſixty- ſeven 


years of life, of half the very vile enor- 


mities, which you and I have commit. 


ted in the laſt ſeven only. 


I conclude with recommending to 
your ſerious conſideration all I have 
written, as proceeding from the heart 
and ſoul of your aſſured friend, 


Jon BELFoORD, 


LETTER LII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO jOHN BEL 


FORD, ESQ. 
D over in procuring this plaguy li- 


cence, I ever hated, and ever ſhall 
hate, theſe ſpiritual lawyers, and their 
court. 1 
And now, Jack, if Lhave not ſe- 
cured victory, I have a retreat. 
But hold Thy ſervant with a let- 


ter 
A CONFOUNDED long one, though 
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IFFICULTIES ſtill to be got 


not a narratie one - Once more in be- 


half of this lady!—Lie thee down, od- 


_ dity! What canſt thou write that can 


have force upon me at this crifis?—And 
have I not, as I went along, made thee 
to ſay all that was neceſſary for thee to 
ſay? 3 


Vr once more, I will take thee up. 
Trite, flale, poor, (ſayeſt thou) are 
ſome of my contrivances? That of the 
widow particularly! have ho patience 
with thee. Had not that contrivance it's 
effect at that time, for a procraſtination? 
—And had I not then reaſon to fear, 
that the lady would find enough to 
make her diſlike this houſe ? And was 
it not right (intending what I intended) 
to lead her on from time to time, with 
a notion, that a houſe of her own would 
be ready for her ſoon, in order to in- 
duce her to continue here till it was? 

Trite, ſtale, and poor! Thou art a 
filly fellow, and no judge, when thou _ 
ſayeſt this. Had I not, like a block- 
head, revealed to thee, as I avent along. 
the ſecret purpoſes of my heart, but had 
kept all in, till the event had explained 
my myſteries, I would have defied thee 
to have been able, any more than the 
lady, to have gueſſed at what m_ 


- befal her, till it had actually come to 
aſs. Nor doubt 1, in this caſe, that, 
inſtead of preſuming to reflect upon 
her for credulity, as loving me. to ber 
misfortune, and for hoping againſt proba- 


bility, thou wouldeſt have been readier, 


by far, to cenſure her for nicety and 

over-ſcrupulouſneſs. And, let me tell 
| thee, that had ſhe loved me as I wiſhed 
her to love me, ſhe could not poſſibly 


have been fo very apprehenſive of my 


deſigus, nor ſo ready to be influenced 
by Miſs Howe's precautions, as ſhe has 
alw 


ays been, although my general cha- 


rafter made not for me with her. 


But in thy opinion, I ſuffer for that 


ſimplicity in my contrivances, which 
is their principal excellence. No ma- 
chinery make I neceſſary. No unna- 
tural flights aim I at. All pure nature, 
taking advantage of nature, as nature 
tends; and fo ſimple my devices, that 
. when they are known, thou, even thou, 
imagineſt, thou couldeſt have thought 
of the lame. And indeed thou ſeemeſt 
to oon, that the ſlight thou putteſt upon 
them, is owing to my letting thee into 
them , before-hand — undiftinguiſhing, 
as well as ungrateful as thou art! 
Pet, after all, I would not have thee 

think, that I do not know my weak 
places. I have formerly told thee, that 
it is difficult for the ableſt general to 


ſay what he æoill do, or what he can 


do, when he is obliged to regulate his 
motions by thoſe of a watchful enemy“. 
If thou giveſt due weight to this con- 
ſideration, thou wilt not wonder that L 


ſhould make many marches and coun- 


termarches, ſome of which may ap- 
| pear to a flight obſerver unneceſſary. 
But let me curſorily enter into de- 
buate with thee on this ſubject, now I 
am within ſight of my journey's end. 


. Abundance of impertinent things 


thou telleſt me in this letter; ſome of 
-which thou hadſt from myſelf; others 
that I knew before. | . 
All that thou ſayeſt in this charming 
creature's praiſe, is ſhort of what I 
mMave ſaid and written, on the inexhauſti- 
ble ſubject. * | 1 
Her virtue, her reſiſtance, which are 
her merits, are my ſtimulatides. Have 
I not told thee ſo twenty times over? 
Devil, as theſe girls between them 
call me, what of devilam I, but in m 
_ eontrivances? I am not more a devil, 


See Vol. III. p. 379. 
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ther have gained my end with leſs ous?” 


it! or have had ſo much compunttion as 


I have had? 8 „ 
Were every rake, nay, were every. 
man, to ſet down, as I do, and write 


_ countenance! 


hherſelf affronted—Are not fuchmen'as | 
| theſe worſe than I am? What 


She cannot be ſo muc 


little ones pafſed over; and that they 
ſhunned me not, when they knew my 


1 


when I have carried my point, it iS _ 
but ane ee And A have per- 10 
haps been ſpared the guilt of ang it NR 
auen in chr Ae "> « * 
What of uncommon would there B66 * + Lo 
in this caſe, but for her watehfulneſ? 
.—As well as I love intrigue and ſtra. = 
tagem, doſt think, that I had not ra. 


than others, in the end I aim 


ble and leſs guilt? | 
The man, let me tell thee, who is ; 
as wicked as he can be, is a worſe mah *7 
than I am. Let me afk any rake in 
England, if, reſolving to carry his «457 
point, be would have been ſo long but I 


all that enters into his head, or into his 
heart, and to accuſe himſelf with equal 
freedom and truth, what an army of 
miſcreants ſhould I have to keep me in 


It is a maxim with ſome, chat if they 
are left alone with a woman, and mtke 


not an attempt upon her, ſhe wiltthipk | 


hat an opi- 
nion mult they have of the hole ſex# 
Let me defend the ſex'Þ dec 
love. If theſe elder brethrggotf ours 
think they have general reafog for their 
aſſertion, they muſt have kept very bad 
company, or mult judge of womens 
hearts by their own. She muſt be an 
abandoned woman, who will not ſhrink ' 
as a ſnail into it's ſhell,” at a groſs and 
ſudden attempt. A modeſt woman muſt 
be naturally cold, "OUTS Jy. 
fected as libertines are apt q imagine 
She muſt, at leaſt, haye ſome conft= © 
dence in the honour and /ilence of a man, 
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before deſire can poſſibly put forth in 


her, to encourage and meet his flame. 
For my own part, I have been alway as 
decent in the company of women, till 
I was ſure of them. Nor have I ever 
offered a great offence, till I have found 


character. F HOOP | 

My divine Clariſſa has puzzled me, 
and beat me out of my play: at one 
time, I hoped to overcome by intimi- 
dating her; at another, by love; by the 


amoroys 


amareus ſee: ſavy, as I have called it“. 
And I have only now to join ſurpreize 
10 the wp” 2 and ſee what can be 
done by all three. | $4 
: | Fad whoſe property, I pray thee, ſhall 
* Iipvade, if I purſue my ſchemes of love 
and vengeance? Have not thoſe who 
Have a right to her, renounced that 
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right? Have they not wilfully expoſed _ 


Her to dangers? Yet muſt know, that 
ſuch a woman would be conſidered as 
Jawful prize, by as many as could have 
=_ che opportunjty to attempt her ?—And 
had they not thus cruelly expoſed her, 
is ſhe not a /ingle woman? And need 
I tell thee, Jack, that men of our caft, 
the beſt of them, [the avorſt ſtick at no- 
thing] think it a great grace and favour 
done to the married men, if they leave 
them their wives to themſelves; and 
compound for their ſiſters, daughters, 
wards, and nieces? Shocking as theſe 
principles muſt be to a reflecting mind, 
yet ſuch thou knoweſt are the principles 
of thouſands, (who would not act ſo 
generouſly, as I have afted by almoſt 
all the ſex, over whom I have obtained 
a powerz) and as often carried into 
practice, as their opportunities or cou- 
rage will germit.—Such therefare have 
no right to blame me. 
Thau repeatedly pleadeſt her ſuffer- 
ings from her family. But I have too 
often anſwered this plea, to need to ſay 
any more now, than that ſhe has not 
ſuffered for my ſake. For has ſhe not 
been made the victim of the malice of 
her rapacious brother and enyious ſiſter, 
who only waited for an occaſion to ruin 
her with her.other relations; and took 
this as the firſt to drive her out of the 
houſe; and as it Rappened, into my 
arms? — Thou knoweſt how much 
againſt ber inclination. | 


the dear creature to anſwer far ta /owe 


times twenty, has ſhe not told me, that 
ſhe refuſed not the odious Solmes in 
favour to me? And as often has ſhe 
not offered to renounce me for the ſingle 
life, if the implacables would have re- 
£eived her on that condition? Of what 
repetitions does thy weak pity make me 
guilty ? | 
Is look a ligtle farther back: Canſt 
thou forget what my ſufferings were 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


As for her ows ſins, how many has 


and to me. I wenty times and twenty 


ö 


from this haughty beauty in the whole 
time of my attendance upon her proud 
motions, in the purlieus of Harlowe 
Place, and at the little White Hart at 
Neale, as we called it? — Did I vot 
threaten n then, (and 
had I not reaſon?) for diſappointing me 
of a promiſed interview? | 
O Jack! what a night had I in the 
bleak coppice adjoining to her father's 
paddock! My linen and wig frozen; 
my limbs abſolutely numbed ; my 
fingers only ſenſible of ſo much warmth, 
as enabled me to hold a pen; and that 
obtained by rubbing the ſkin off, and 


by beating with my hands my fhiver. 


ing ſides! Kneeling on the hoar-moſs 
on one knee, writing on the other, if 
the ſtiff ſcrawl could be called writing 
My feet, by the time I had done, ſeem. 
ing to have taken root, and actually 
unable to ſupport me for ſome minutes! 
Love and rage then kept my heart in 


motion, [and only love and rage could 


do it] or how much more than I did 
ſuffer, muſt I have ſuffered! : 

I told thee, at my melancholy return, 
what were the contents of the letter 1 
wrote . And I ſhewed thee afterwards, 
her tyrannical anſwer to itf. Thou, 


then, Jack, lovedſt thy friend; and 


pitiedſt thy poor ſuffering Lovelace, 
Even the affronted god of Loyeapproved 
then of my threatened vengeance againſt 
the fair promiſer; though now with 
thee, in the day of my power, forgetful 
of the night of my ſufferings, he is be- 
come an advocate for her. 5 

Nay, was it not he himſelf that 
brought to me my adorable Nemeſit; 
and both together put me upon this 
very vow, That I would never reſt till 
I had drawn in this goddeſs-daughter 
of the Harlowes to cohabit with me; 
and that in the face of all their proud 


family? 


Nor canſt thou forget this vow. At 
this inſtant I have thee before me, as 
then thou ſorrowfully lookedſt. Th 
ſtrong features glowing with compaf- 


ſion forme; thy lips twiſted; thy fore- 


head furrowed; thy whole face drawn 
out from the ſtupid raund into the 

haftly oval; every muſcle contributing 
11's power to eompleat the aſpeRt grio- 
vous; and not one word couldſt thou 


utter, but ame to my vow. 


* See Vol. III. p. 331. + Ste Vol. II. p. 201, 1 Ibid. p. 202. 


/ 


And what of diſtinguiſhing love, or 
favour, or confidence, have I had from 
her ſince, to make me forego this vow? 

I renexved it not, indeed, afterwards; 
and actually, for a long ſeaſon, was 
willing to forget it; till repetitions of 
the ſame faults revived the remembrance 
of the former. And now adding to thoſe 
the contents of ſome of Miſs Howe's 
virulent letters, ſo lately come at, what 
canſ thou ſay for the rebel, conſiſtent 


with thy loyalty to thy friend? 


Every man to his genius and conſti- 
tution, Hannibal was called The fa- 
ther of warlike flratagems, Had Han- 


nibal been a private man, and turned 


his plotting head againſt the other ſex, 


or had I been a general, and turned 


mine againſt ſuch of my fellow-crea- 


tures of my own, as I thought myſelf 
-entitled to conſider as my enemies, be- 
cauſe they were born and lived in a dif- 
ferent climate; Hannibal would have 
done leſs miſchief; Lovelace more. 


That would have been the difference. 


— 


Not a ſovereign on earth, if he be not 


a good man, and if he be of a warlike 
temper, but muſt do a thouſand times 


more miſchief than I. And why? Be- 


cauſe he has it in his power to do 


An honeſt man, perhaps thou' lt ſay, 
will not wiſhi to have it in his power to 


ds hurt. He owght not, let me tell him: 
for, if he have it, a thouſand to one but 
it makes him both wanton and wicked. 


In what, then, am I ſo ingularly 
vile? | Ne 
In my contrivances, thou wilt ſay, 
(for thou art my echo) if not in my 
propoſed end of them. CEL 
How difficult does every man find it, 


as well as I, to forego a predominant 


paſſion! J have three paſhons that Way 
me by turns; all imperial ones. Love, 
Revenge, Ambition, or a deſire of con- 
queſt. e 
As to this particular contrivance of 
Tomlinſon and the unele, which per- 


haps thou wilt think a black one; that 


had been ſpared, had not theſe innocent 


ladies put me upon finding à huſband: 

. Townſend: that device, 
| therefore, is but. a' preventiv® one. 

Thinkeſt thou, that. I could bear tobe 


for their Mrs. 


outwitted? And may not this very con · 


wuivancc ſaye a · world · of miſehief ? For 
„ 9 4 2 See Vol. III. page 336. 
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given vp the lady to Townſend's tars? _ 
What meaneſt thou, except to over- 


throw thy o plea, when thou ſayeſt, 


that men of our caff łnogu no other bound 
to their cui edneſs, but avant of potuerʒ 
yet knoweſt this lady to be in mine? 

Enough, ſayeſt thou, have I triet this 
paragon of virtue. Not ſo; for I have 
not tried her at all All T have been do- 
ing, is but preparation to a triad. 


ut thou art concerned for the means 


that I may have recourſe to in the {fizl, 
and for my veraci x. | 
Silly fellow {—Did ever any man, 
thinkeſt thou, deceive a woman, but at 
the expence of his veracity; how, other» - 
wiſe, can he be ſaid to deceive oO” ”_ 
As to the means, thou doſt not ima- 
gine, that Texpect a air ect conſent. My 
main hope is but in a yielding: re- 


luctance; without which I will be 


ſworn, whatever rapes Mve been at- 
tempted, none ever were committ 
one perſon to one perſon. And good 
Queen Beſs of England, had ſie been 
living, and appealed to, would have de- 
clared herſelf of my mind. | 
It would not be amiſs for the ſex to 
know, what our opinions are upon'this * 
ſubje&t. I love to warn them. I wi 
no man to ſucceed with them but my 
ſelf: I told thee once; that thong 
rake, I am not a takes friend*. Fr 
Thou _ that Jever hated wed: . 


would rather marry thau loſe this lady. ' 


And ail fhe'deteftae for ever,thinkeſt 


thou, if I' try her, and ſueceed not 
Take care Take care, Jack Seeſt 
thou not, that thou warneſt me; that 
1 ens try without reſolving to con 
ver? | | 

7 I muſt add, that I have for ſome time 
been convinced, that I have done wrong} - 
to ſcribble' to ther: ſo freely as I have 
done, (and the more ſo, if L make the 
lady eee for has not every 
letter I: 

of e eee I may 
partly curſe my vanity for it; and 1 


think I will refrain for the future for © 


thou art really very impertinent. 


A goud man, I oZ, might urge m¹ 


hr 


ſoul they:come: verytaukwark) 


oß the things thow vurgeſt;- but, 


/ 


lock: And true thou-ſayelt; Aud yer 
45 true, when thou telleſt me, char 


1 
1 
1 

} 
= | 


avewritten to thee, been à bill * 


> 


656 


thee; And thou muſt be ſenſible, that 
E can anſwer ever 
writeſt, upon the fot of the maxims aue 
bave long held and purſued. By the 
fpecimen above, thou wiit ſee that I 
Can. | 


this that follows would have been the 
_ epitome of mine and my beloved's ſtory, 


after ten years cohabitation, had I never 


written to thee upon the ſubject, and 
Had I not been i. own accuſer? _ 
Robert Lovelace, a notorious wo- 


man- eater, makes his addreſſes in an 
3 honourable way to Miſs Clariſſa Har- 


© lowe;z a young lady of the higheſt me- 

rit Fortunes on both ſides out of the 
queſtion. e 
After encouragement 


© the match; and who at laſt challeng- 
ing t him, is öbliged to take his worth- 
© Iefs life at his hands. OWE, 


© The family, as much enraged, as if 
© he had talen the life he gave, 4nſult. 


him perſonally, and find out an odious 
© lover for the young lady. 
Jo avoid a forced marriage, fhe is 
© prevailed qpon to take a ſtep, which 
throw her into Mr. Lovelace's pro- 
_ © tection, 6 Se 3 

Vet, diſclaiming any paſſion for 
© him, ſhe repeatedly offers to renounce 
© him for ever, if, on that condition, her 


© relations will receive her, and free. 


© her from the addreſs of the man ſhe 
© hates. Be „ 

Mr. Lovelace, a man of ſtrong paſ- 

© ions, and, as ſome ſay, of great pride, 

© thinks himſelf under very little obli- 

_ © pation to her on this account; and not 

_ © heing naturally fond of marriage, and 

© having ſo much reaſon to hate her re- 

_ © lations, endeavours to prevail upon 


© her to live with him, what he calls the 


* life of honour: and at laſt, by ſtrata- 
gem, art, and contrivance, prevails. 
Ae reſolves never to marry any other 
* woman: takes a pride to have her 
© called by his name: a church-rite all 
© the difference between them: treats 
© her with deſerved tenderneſs. Nobod 
__ © queſtions their marriage but thoſe 
© proud relations of hers, whom he 
© wiſhes to queſtion it. Every year a 
© charming boy. Fortunes to ſupport 
the increaſing family with ſplendor. 


„ See Vol. III. page 398. 


tittle of what thou 


A it given, he is 
© inſulted by her vivlent brother; who 
© thinks it his intereſt to diſcountenance 


© Iufions of men.” And 


CLARISSA HARLOWP. 
A tender father. Always à warm 
friend; a generous Jandlord, and a 


p 138 paymaſter. No- and · then, 
© however, perhaps, indulging with a 


© new object, in order to bring him back 
© with 


And pr'ythee tell me, Jack, what but 


reater delight to his charmin 


« Clariffa—His only fault love of the 


© ſex - Which, nevertheleſs, the women 
« ſay, will cure itſelf—Defenſible thus 


* far, that he breaks no contracts by 


© his rovings.“ | | 
And what is there ſo very greatly 


amiſs, AS THE WORLD GOES, in all 


this? 


Let me aver, that there are thouſands 


and ten thouſands, who have worſe 
ſtories to tell than this would appear to 


be, had I not intereſted thee in the pro- 
greſs to my great end. And beſides, . 
thou knoweſt that the character I gave 
myſelf to Joſeph Leman, as to my treat- 
ment of my miſtreſſes, is pretty near 


the truth“. 


Were I to be as much in earneſt in 
my defence, as thou art warm in my 


arraignment, I could convince thee, by 


other arguments, obſervations, and 


compariſons, [ Fs not all human good and 


evil comparative? ] that though from 
my ingenuous temper, (writing only to 
thee, who art maſter of every ſecret of 


my heart) Fam ſo ready to aceuſe my- 


ſelf in my narrations; yet I have ſome- 
to fay for myſelf 


that was not a rake, would allow any 


weight to it.— And this caution might 
I give to thouſands, who would ſtoop / 


far a tone to throw at me: © See that 


© your own predominani paſſions, what- 
ever they be, hurry you not into as 


© much wickedneſs, as mine do me. See, 


if ye happen to be better than I in ſome 
things, that ye are not worſe in others; 


and in points too, that may be of more 
© extenſive bad conſequences, than that 


« of ſeducing a girl, (and taking care | 
of her afterwards) who from her cradle 


© is armed with cautions againſt the de- 

| t I am not fo 
artial to my own follies as to think 
ightly of this fault, when J allow my- 

ſeif-to think, - 2555-5; | 


my hand is in: So dearly do I love the 
ſex, that had I found, that a character 


—_ to my ſelf, as I 
go along; though no one elſe, perhaps, 


Another grave thing will J add, now 1 


— 


for virtue had been generally neceſſary * 


to recommend me to them, I ſhould 


have 
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£LARIESA MARLOWE: ef 
| have had a much, greater regard to my yerſation to me, (and indeed b 
morals as to the ſex, than I have had, viour throughout WY ole of it was 
Jo ſum up all—Tam ſofficiently.ap- tonfefſedly agre able to þ er) that I in- 
prized, that men of worthy and honeſt * ſiſted, if he did not directly retire to 
*hearts, who never allowed themſelves reft, that ſhe ſhould, add another bapyy 


+4 


in premeditated evil, and who take into hour to the former. . * 
the account the excellences of this fine To have fat up writing. or reading 
creature, will and muſt, not only con- half the night, as ſe ſometimes, does, 
demn, but abhor me, were they to know would have fruſtrated my views as thou 
| | ittle plot un- 


_ 


as much of me as thou doſt, But, me- wilt obſerve, when my 
' thinks, I would be glad to.eſcape the ravels. 55 
dcenſure of thoſe men, and of thoſe wo- rr 
men too, who have never known what © WHaT—What—What now! 
capital trials and temptations are; of * Baundigg villain! wouldſt thou choak. 
" thoſe who have no genius for enter- | EN | 


a 


F JFC 
prize; of thoſe who -want rather cou- I was ſpeaking to my heart, Jack!— 
rage than will; and moſt particularly It was then at my throat. And what 
of thoſe, Who have only kept their ſe- is allthis for? Theſe ſhy women, how, 
cret better than I haye kept, or wiſh to when a man thinks himſelf near the 
Keep, 5 Were theſe Fe mark, do they tempeſt him! ,. _ 
take place, perhaps, Jat k, I ſhould haue * 3 1 
ten $4 Aeli, one That would o- © Is all 1 Has my be- 
"demn nie. Have I not often ſaid, That loved kept 5 word with me? 
Suman nature is @ rogue ? Whether, are. theſe ,billawy . heayings 
5 _ + .-_ owing more to love or to fear? I cannot 
I THREATENED, above to refrain tell for the ſoul of me, of which I have 
_ writing to thee. But take it not to moſt. If. I can hut take her before her | 
heart, Jack—I myſt write on, and can - apprebenhon,, before her eloquence, is 
OT c OT 
Po e oY. ng Limbs, why, thus conyulſed ?— 
FFF Knees, till now ſo. firmly knit, why 
ne. thus relaxed? Why beat you thus to- 
CE i TO „„ „ ‚— Loot he 
MR. LOVELACE, TO [JOHN .BEL- gers, which twice have refuſed in rect 
55 FORD, EO. the pen, fail me in the arduous mo- 
7 ; 5 : 2 ; 4 on ment! „ ; ef A „ 
-_ - "WEDNESDAY FIGHT, 11 o'c.ocx. Once again, Why and for what all 
AIT E, Jack, thou had half un - theſe conyulſions ? 1 his project is not 
done me with thy nonſenſe, though to end in matrimeny, ſurely! 
I would. not own it in my, yeſterday's But the conſequences mult be greater 
letter: my conſcience of thy party be- than I had thought of till this woment— 
fore. But I think Iam my own man . My, beloved's deſtiny, or my,own.,may 
again. : 15 depend upon the iſſue of the two next 
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So near io execution my plot; ſo near hours 1 
{ſpringing my mine; all agreed upon be- I will recede, I think -- 
tween the women and me; or I belie te. „ K 
thou hadſt overthrown me. Sor, O virgin ſaint, and ſafe as ſoft, 
I T have time for a few lines prepara- be thy ſlumber s 
+ tive to what is to happen in an hour or I will naw once more turn to my 
two; and I love to write to the u- friend. Belford's letter. Thou ſlralt 
"mart. baue fair,play, mycharmer., Lailbre- 

© *Wehavebeenextremely happy. How... peruſe what thy.advgcate has to.fay for 

many agreeable days have. we known thee. Weak arguments will do, in the 

+ rogether{=Whit may the .yext..two frame Lam in !]! 
_bours produce? © * , Fut, what, what's, the matter l— 
When 1 parted with my charmer, What, a double But theuproarabatest 
7 '(wbich Tdid, with iofinite reluctance,  — What, a dauble..comard.amJ Or 
"half aß hour ago) it vas upon her pro- is it that Lam taken in a Ward mi- 
miſe, chat ſhe would not fit up to write, note? For berces have; their fits, of 
. de e vis ds eon. eat ie ee 
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and virtuous weten, ll but my Cla- 


riſſa, their moment critical. 


But thus coolly enjoying thy reflec- 


| tions in a burricane!—Again the con- 


* 


Fuſion is rene e! 
Whatl— Where! How came it! 


1s my beloved ſafe— 


O Fake not too roughly my be- 
loved! Ke Ps 


rr 
MR. LOVELACE, 'TO JOHN BEL- 
7,4. FORD, ESQ. | 


TuunsDbAY MORNING, FIVE 0'CLOCK) 


| N OW is my reformation ſecured ; 


for I never ſhall love any other 


woman! O ſhe is all variety! She muſt * 


be ever new to me! Imagination cannot 
form; much leſs can the pencil paint; 


nor can the ſoul of painting, Poetr; 
- deſcribe an angel ſo exquiſite! y, ſo ele- 
gantly lovely — But I will not by an- 


oetry, 


ticipation pacify thy impatience. Al- 


though the ſubje& is too hallowed for 
profane contemplation, yet ſhalt thou 
l Lava the whole before thee as it paſſed: ' 


and this not from a ſpirit wantoning in 
| deſcription upon ſo rich a ſubject; but 


_ roving thoughts. It will be iniquity 


with a deſign to put a bound to thy 


_ greater than a Lovelace ever was guil'y 


of, to carry them farther than I ſha 


| acknowledge. 


I well fide 


Thus then connecting my laſt with 


the preſent, I lead to it. 


Didſt thou not, by the concluſion of 
my former, perceive the conſtegnation 
J was in, juſt as I was about to re- pe- 
ruſe thy letter, in order to prevail upon 

myſelf to recede from my 2 of 


awaking in terrors my ſlumbering 
charmer? And what doſt think was the 
WWW 


At a little after two, when the whole 


* houſe was ſtill, or ſeemed to be ſo, and, 


_ "as ke proved, my Clariſſa in bed, and 


7 


faſt aſleep; I alſo in a manner undreſſed 


(as indeed J was for an hour before) 
dd in my gown and ſlippers, though, 
to oblige thee, writing onz—I was 
a alurnedvy z trampling noiſe over head, 
and a confuſed buz of mixed voices, 
dme louder than others, like ſcolding, porting erſelf on the arm of the ga p- 
and little ſhort of ſcreaming. hie ing Dorcas, fi hin er and 
I was wondering what eould 


* 


matter, down flair ran Dorcas, and 


clamorous, the cried out, Fire! fi 


all o 


1. * 


DJ, to fawat, with ing on but an 
Nac ant, With nothing 


+ Ap 
g a 7 49 7 
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HARLOWE. 


at my door, in an accent rather fright. 
edly and hoarſely inward, than ſhrilly 
ret' 
And this the more alarmed me, as ſhe 
ſeemed to endeayour to cry out loader, 
ö 

My pen (it's laſt ſcrawl a benediction 
on my beloved) dropt from my fingers; 


and vp ſtarted I; and making but ihre 
ſteps to the door, opening it, I cried 


out, Where! where!” almoſt as much 
terrified as the wench: while ſhe, more 


than half-undreſſed, her petticoats in 
| her hand, unable to ſpeak diſtinctly, 


pointed up ſtairs. | . 
I was there in a moment, and found 
ng to the careleſſneſs of Mrs. 
Sinclair's cook - maid, who having fat 
up to read the ſimple Hiftory of Doraftus 
and Faunia when ſhe ſhould have been 
in bed, had ſet fire to an old pair of 
callico window-curtains. | 
She had had the preſence of mind, 
in her fright, to tear down the half. 
burnt valens, as well as curtains, and 
had got them, though blazing, intothe 
chimney, by the time I came up; fo 
that I had the ſatisfaftion to find the 
* happily over. 2 
| Mean time Dorcas, after ſhe had di- 
rected me up ſtairs, not knowing the 
worſt was over, and expecting every 
minute the houſe would be in a blaze, 
out of tender regard for her lady, [I 
ſhall for ever love the wench for it] 
ran to her door, and rapping loudly at 
it, in a recovered yoice, cried out, with 
a ſhtillneſs equal to her love, Fire! 
« fire!—The houſe is on fire!—Riſe, 
* Madam !—This inſtant rife—if you. 
« would not be burnt in your bed!“ 
No ſooner had ſhe made this dread- 
ful outcry, but I heard her lady's door, 
with haſty violence, unbar, unbolt, un- 
lock, and open, and my charmer's 
voice ſounding like that of one going 
into a fit, FREE 
Thou mayeſt believe that I was great - 
ly affected. I trembled with concern 
or her, and haſtened down faſter than 
the alarm of fire had made me run up, 
in order to ſatisfy her, that all the dan - 
ger was o yt. 
When 1 had fown down. to her 
chamber - door, there I beheld. the moſt 
charming creature in the world, ſup- 


gbing, trembling, and 
under · 
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open, and her feet juſt ſlipt into her 

panted, and ſtruggled to ſpeak; but 
keula only ſay, Oh, Mr, Lovelace“ 

and down was ready to ſink. | 


© I claſped her in my arms with an ar- ; 


dour ſhe never felt before: My deareſt 
I life! fear nothing: I have been up 
The danger is over The fire is got 

5 1 eder i 0 
Dorcas] * could you thus, by your hi- 


* deous yell, alarm and frighten my 
„ 3 


O Jack! how her ſweet boſom, as I 
claſped her to mine, heaved and panted! 


I could even diſtinguiſh her dear heart 
ainſt mine; and 


flatter, flutter, flutter | 
For a few minutes, I teared ſhe would 
80 into fits. 


Leſt the half. lifeleſs charmer ſhould 


catch cold in this undreſs, I lifted her 


to her bed, and ſat down by her upon 


the ſide of it, endeavouring with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, as well of action as 
expreſſion, to diſſipate her terrors, - 

But hat did I get by this my generous 


care of her, and by my ſucceſsful endea- 


vour to bring her to herſelf ? Nothin 
8 as the was!) but the mo 
paſho 


dnate exclamations: for we had both 


already forgotten the occaſion, dread- 


ful as it was, which had thrown, her 


into my arms: I, from the joy of in- 
eircling the almoſt diſrobed body of the 
lovelieſt of her ſex; ſhe, from the greater 


terrors that aroſe from finding herſelf. 
in my arms, and both ſeated on the bed, 


from which ſhe had been fo lately 
frighted. n 


And now, Bel ford, reflect up n the 


Aliſtange at which the watchful charmer 
had hitherto kept me: reflect upon my 
love, and upon my ſufferings Ro her 
reflect upon her vigilanee, and how long, 
I had lain in wait to elude it; the awe: 
I had ſtood 
virtue and over-niceneſs; and that I 
never befare was ſo happy with. her; 


& 


| and then think how ungovernable mult. 


de my tranſports in thoſe happy mo- 
 mehts!-—And yet, in my own account, 
I was both decent and generous. . 

But, far from being affected, as I 
wiſhed, by an addreſs ſo fervent, (al- 


though from a man for whom ſhe had io 


lately owned a regard, and with whom, 
but an hour or two before, the had 


f 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
| under-petticoat, her lovely. boſom half. - 


nd how, fogliſh devil! {to 


hands croſſed over her e 


in, becauſe of her frozen 


led with ſo much ſatis faction) I ne-' 


F 
N 


| 


ver ſaw a bitterer or more moving grief, 1 
- when ſhe came fully to herſelff. 
ſhoes, As ſoon as the ſaw me, ſne 


he appealed to Heaven againſt my ; | 


treachery, as the called jt; while I, by 


the moſt ſolemn vows, pleaded my own . 


equal fright, and the reality of the dan - 
ger that bad alarmed uy both. .. 


. She conjured me, in the moſt ſolemn 4s 


and affecting manner, by turns threat - 
ening and ſoothing; to quit ber apart- 
ment, and permit her to hide herſelf 
from the light, and from every human 
eve. Bo RPA | | 3 
"I beſought her pardon, yet could not 
avoid offending; and repeatedly vowed, 
that the next morning's ſun ſhould wit - 


neſs our eſpouſals: but, taking, I ſup- * 


poſe, all my proteſtations of this kind 


as an indication that I intended to pro- 


ceed to the laſt extremity, ſhe would 
hear nothing that I ſaid; but redoub- 
ling her ſtruggles. to get from me, in 
broken accents, and exclamations the 


moſt vehement, ſhe proteſted, that ſhe . 
would nat ſurvive what ſhe called a 


treatment ſo diſgraceful and villainous; 
and, looking all wildly round her, as 
if for ſome inſtrument of miſchief, ſhe 


eſpied a pair of ſharp· pointed ſciſſars 
1 e bed. ld. 


on a chair by th le, and endea - 
voured to catch them up, with a deſign 


to make her words good on the ſpot. 


Seeing her deſperation, I begged her. 


to be pacified; that ſhe would hear. 
me ſpeak but one word; declaring that 
1 intended no diſhonour to her: and. 


having ſeized the ſciſfars, I threw them 
into the chimney; and ſhe ſtill inſiſting 


vehemently upon my diſtance, I per- 


mitted her to take th chair. 
But, O the ſweet diſcqmpoſure !—. 


Her bared ſhoulders, and arms ſo ini - 
mitably fair and ar (Ev ſpread . 

| arming neck; 
yet not half concealing it's gloſſy beau - 
ties; the ſcanty coat, as fl 
me, giving the whole of her admirable 


ſhape, and fine-turn'd limbs: her eyes 
running over, yet ſeeming to threaten 
future vengeance: and gt laſt her lips 
uttering: what every indignant look 
| n | portended; „ 
claiming as if I had done the woſt I 
could do, and vowing never to org) ve 
the 


and glowing ' feature 


me; wilt thou wonder if I reſum 
incenſed, the already too -· much · pro- 
voked fair -· one? „ 


I did; and claſped her once more to 
my boſom: but, conſidering the deli - 


4 H 


— 


e roſe from 


610) 


ing, and ſhewed flow miſch'in earneſt 
ſhe was in her reſentment; ſor it 'was' 


nees: which ſhe did at my 


8 


upon her 
My 


folded; diſhevelled hair; for her night 
head: dreſs having fallen off in her ſtrug- 

ling; her charming treſſes fell down 
In naturally mining ringlets, as if of- 


of her neck and ſhoulders; herlovely bo- 
ſobs, as if to aid her quivering lips, 


but When her grief gave way to her 
ſpeech, in words prongunced with that 
efnphatical' propriety, which diſtin- 


htard ſpeak; did ſhe implore my com- 
paſſion, and my honour, '*—— + * 
* *© Conſider me, dear Lovelace, [ dear 
was her charming word!] © on my knees 
I beg you to "conſider me, às a poor 
2 creature: Who has no protector but 
4 you who has nd defence but your 


_ © \bminity! By all you have ve wet! I 
„Tönjure you not to make me abhor 
c fyſelf Not to make me vile in my 
WO — 


F 


pieſt day of my life. © © g 

© Tell me notof to-morrow. If in- 
© deed you [os ogy honourably, zb, 
this very infant NOW! you” muſt 
© ſhew it, and be gone! You can never 
in a whole long life repair the evils 
© you may KNOW make me ſuffer. 
Wicked wretch ?=Infotent villain” 
es, the called me inſdlent villain, 


for what ?—ofily for kiſſing (with paß. 


lips, her cheeks, her forehead, and her 
ſtreaming eyes, as this aſſemblage of 
beauties "off; f at 

_ raviſhed fight; he continuing kneeling 

„„ 

0 IT am a villain, tee wo ae 
then my graſping, but trembling Fand 
-I ho A 1a * hurt the 2 1 and 
Jopelieſt of all her beauties. “ If I am 
© a villain, Madam. 8 
She tore my ruffle, ſhrunk from my 


OEARTSSA HARLOWE. 


cacy of her frame, her free was amaze 


with the vtmolt difficulty that T wuas 
able to hold her: nor could P prevent 
her e my arms, to fall” 


ficious to conceal the dazzling beauties 
ſom too heaving with ſighs, and broken 


in pleading for her In this manner, 


gulſnes this admirable creature in her 
_ eloeution from all the women I ever 


0 onotr: by that honour! By your 


I mentioned: to-mortow as the hap- 


although ſo much in my power! And 


Aion indeed) her inimitable neck, her 


ered itfelf at once to my 


wind, me faid, had 


4 


happy hand,  with-amazing force and 
agility; as with my other arm I would 
have incircled Her waiſt. 

© Indeed you are The work of vil 
© lains Help! dear bleffed people!“ 
and ſcreamed—* No help for a poor 


; 


creature! 
Let: arid there, in the anguiſn of her 
ſoul, her ſtreaming eyes lifted up tomy 
facé with ſupplicating ſoftneſs, hands 


© Am I then a villain; Madam? 
Am I then a villain, fay you —and 
claſped both my arms about her, offer. ' 
ing to raiſe herto'my*bounding heart. 
0 nol-And yet ydu are And 


again I was her dear Lovelace! — Her 


hands again claſped over her charming 
boſom: Kill'me! Kill me If I am 
odious enough in your eyes, to deſerve 
« this treatment; and T will thank you! 
© — Too long, much too long, has my 
© life been a burden to me — Or, wild- 
ly looking all round her, © give me 
but the means, and'T will inſtantly 
© convince you, that my honour is 
© dearer to me than my life | 
Then, with ftilt folded hands, and 
freſh ſtreaming eyes, T was her Pl 


Lovelace; ant fhe would thank me with 


her lateſt breath, if I would permit her 
to make that preference, or free her 
from further indignities, 

I fat ſuſpended for a moment: By 


my foul,” thought I, thou art, upon 


„full proof, an angel and no woman!“ 
Still, however, cloſe claſping her to my 


boſom, as I Had raiſed her from her 


knees, ſhe again ſlid through my arms, 
and dropt upon them: “ See, Mr. 
Lovelace - God God! that I ſnould 
© live to ſee this hour, and to bear this 
« treatment !—See at your feet a poor 
« creature, 1mploring your pity, who, 

for your fake, is abandoned of all the 
* world! Let not my father's curſe thus“ 
© dreadfully operate! Be not you the in- 

«- flier, who have been the cauſe of it: 


but ſpare me, I beſeech you ſpare mel 


For how have I deſerved this treat- 
* ment from you ? For your oaun ſale, 
if not for ny ſake, and as you would 
© that God Almighty, in your laſt hour, 
© ſhould have mercy upon you, ſpare 


ee e | 
What heart but muſt have been pe- 
netrate ? ; Pr oo 


I would again have raiſed the dear 
ſuppliant from her knees; but ſhe 
would not be raifed; tilt ty ſoftenec 
| | yielded to der 
prayer, and bid her riſe to be'innotefits 

© Riſe then, my angel! Riſe, and 
5 be what you are, and all you mu 


p- . N 
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© tobe! Only pranounce-me pardoned: 


for what has paſſed, and tell me you 
will continue to look upon me with. 


that eye of favour and ſerenity hic 


0 

4 

o 

] have been bleſſed with for ſome days 
paſt, and Iwill ſubmit to my beloved 
'< 'conquereſs, whoſe power never was 
at ſo great an height with me; as now, 

« 


and retire to my apartment.“ 


moments, as you have heard mine! 
„And now leave me, this moment 


that you will leave me to miſery 
enough, and more than you ought to 


0 

« 

« 

leave me, to my own recolle&ion; in- 
4 

4 

£ 


« *with to your bittereſt enemy.“ 


_ 4. Tmpute- not-every-thingy my- beſt 


beloved, ts deſign, for deſign it was 

1 not.“ 5 7 F . . 
0, Mr. Lovelace!” a e 
Upen my ſoul, Madam, the fire 

« was real. [ And fa it was, Fack! þ 


N 


have been conſumed by it, as you 
will be convinced in the morning by 
© ocular demonſtration ?!? 
0, Mr. Lovelacel!? 


KR 


Wet my paſſion for you, Madam: 


_ © and the unexpected meeting of you 
_ © at your chamber - door, in an attitude 
ſp charming ooo 
Leave me, leave me, this moment 
EF beſeech you leave mez' looking 
wildly and in confuſion about her, and 
D W 0 YT 
Excuſe me, deareſt creature, for 
© thoſe liberties, which, innocent as 
they were, your too great delicacy 
may make you take amifs. 
© Nomoret—-No more'!—-Leave me, 
© I beſeech you!“ Again looking upon 


herſelf, and round her, in a ſweet con- 


fuſion—“ Be gone! Be gone!” | 
Then weeping, ſhe ſtruggled vehe- 
mently to withdraw her hands, which 
all the while J held between mine.— 
Her ſtruggles! — O what additional 
charms, as I now reflect, did her 


limb, of a 
and lovely! Veg 
* Impoſſible, my deareſt life, till 


you pronounce my pardon !— Say 


perſon ſo ſweetly elegant 


but you forgive me! Say but you 


© forgive mel 

I beſeech you, be gone! Leave 
i me to myſelf, that I may think what 
* I can do, and what I ought to do.“ 


HARLO NE. 


#68 Lwill-Idoforgi 
« God-Almighty,” ſaid the, © hear 
your prayers in your muit ardnous: 


— The honſe, my deareſt life, might 


© paſſed be remembered more!! 


But I had no ſoaner exered my 
own difficulties; and upon the ridicule 


| r hope, that through the diſtreſs of mind 
ſtruggles give to every feature, every - 


thought I, I have already ſinned be- 


£ 7.4% 
4.8 R 


hat, my deartR;epeature; is nts 
enough. Nou muſh tell me, thay Lc 
am ſorgiyenz that, vu will! ſee me Þ- 
6 8 as. if nothing had? hap- | 
% 
And then Telaſped her again.in un. 
arms, hoping. ſhe, wauld: not forgive» 
me or 


85 forgive you. Wretek 
that you ark * 90 
4 Nay; my. Clariſſa And is it ſuck 
© a. reluctant pardun, mingled! with a 
© word 2 that. I am ta 
be put off with, when you are thus“ 
[Claſping her cloſe to me] & in m- 
Cowen? R125 e „ PIT. 
2 Ida, I dy forgive you! - 
e 
Ves, heartily !“ 
And freely? 
<4 Freely * 28 wy Nl STOLL 
And will: you look. upon me tas: 
« morrow as if nothing had paſſed 2? - 
> Te yeuD hr int i et 145 107 
© © cannot take theſe pecviſh affirma« "= 
tives, ſo· much lłke intentional nega- : 
tives Y you will, upon your ha- 
erz a ORR IE 
Upon mychononr; chen — O. now, 
be gone be gone And neverz me- 
© What, -never, my angel Lache. 5 
C. forgiveneſs ?** 4 12 A 2 
Never,; faid ſhe; let what has 
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a 
I infited upon one Kiſ a0. cal my 
pardon— And retired like à fool a was 
man's fool, as I was A ſneakingly 
retired !—Couldft thou have believed 
It 2-4 10 , N. A ne ans 2 FI; 
apartment, than, reflecting upon the 
opportunity I had loſt, and that all I 
had gained was but an encreaſe of m 


I ſhould meet with below upon a weak- 
neſs ſo much out of my uſual charac- 
ter; I repented, and haſtened back, in 


whieb T left ber in, ſhe had not ſo ſoon 
faſtened the door; and I was fully re- 
ſolved to execute all my purpoſes, be 
the conſequence what it would; For, 


* yond cordial forgiveneſs, I doubt; 
and if fits and deſperation enſue, I 
can but marry at laſt, and then T 
£ ſhall make her amends.” 7 0 
But I was juſtly puniſhed; for her 
| e e door 


— 
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end of her apartment, to her cloſet 
fore, again I ſneaked away. 
This was my mine, my plot! And 
this was all I made of it! | 


I love her more than ever! —-And 
_ well I may! —Never faw I poliſhed 
wory ſo beautiful as her arms and 


ſhoulders; never touched I velvet fo 


ſoft as her ſkin; her virgin boſom—O 
Belford! ſhe is all perfection! Then 
ſuch an elegance! In her ſtruggling 


Ioſing her ſhoe, (but juſt ſlipt on, as I 
told thee) her pretty foot equally white 


and delicate as the hand of any other if 
*- fars, or found any other weapon, I dare 


woman, or even as her own hand 
But ſeeſt thou not that I have a claim 


| of merit for a e that every-body 
| Hitherto had denied me? And that 1s, 


for a capacity of being moved by pray- 
ers and tears Where, where, on this 
occaſion, was the callus, where the 


flint, by which my heart was ſaid to 


be ſurrounded? PR EY | 
This, indeed, is the firſt inſtance, 


in the like caſe, that ever I was wrought. 


upon. But why? Becauſe, I never 


: before encountered a refflance ſo much 


* 
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more like a fool than 


4 


MARLOWE, 


in earneft; a reſiſtance, in ſhort, ſo ir- 


| reſiſtible. 


What a triumph has her ſex obtained 
in my thoughts by this trial, and this 


| reſiſtance? 


But if ſhe can now forgive me 


Can l—She muſt. Has ſhe not upon 
her honour already dene it? But how 
will the dear creature keep that part of 
her promiſe, which engages her to ſee 
me in the morning, as if nothing had 
happened? e 
and the either could not or would not 
anſwer me, but retired to the further 


She would give the world, 1. fancy, . 


to have the firſt interview over!—She 
had not beſt reproach me Vet not to 


reproach me - What a charming puz- 
zle—Let her break her word with me 
at her peril. Fly me ſhe cannot NO 
appeals lie from my tribunal— What 
friend has ſhe in the world, if my 
compaſſion exert not itſelf in her fa- 
vour?—And then the worthy Captain 
Tomlinſon, and her uncle Harlowe, 
will be able to make all up for me, be 
my zext offence what it will, | 

As to thy apprehenſions of her com. 
mitting any raihneſs upon herſelf, what. 
ever ſhe might haye done in her paſſion 
if ſhe could have ſeized upon her ſcif. 


fay, there is no fear of that from her 
deliberate mind. A man has trouble. 
enough with thefe truly pious, and 
truly virtuous girls; {Now I believe: 
tbere are ſuch) he had need to have 
ſome benefit from, ſome fecurity in, 
the rectitude of their minds. 4 
In ſhort, I fear nothing in this lady 


but grief: yet that's a flow worker, 


_ know; and gives time to pop in 2, 
ittle joy between it's ſullen fits, 


7 * 
* . 
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